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no longer meet her Maurice. But after- 
wards, though the regret of our lovers did 
‘not diminish, yet they both began to think 
of employing this weary time to advantage. 
‘The wheel turned, the plane slid, and the 
time passed, but not exactly in the same 
_ manner with one as the other. The tender 
_ Emestine, faithful to her grief, persevered 
in her plan of employment: she did not 
allow herself a moment's respite; and she 
enjoyed no other pleasure than getting on 
her counterpane and her knitting, 
and saying to herself every night, “ Thank 
Heaven, there is one more day gone!"’ 
Maurice also counted the hours which 
he passed away from his Ernestine; but he 
did not devote all his time to regrets for 
the past. In truth, the change of scene, 
and the variety of objects which he beheld 
“i the first time, speedily consoled him : 
= hecontemplated with pleasure the different 
manners and customs of the countries 
- gh which he passed. During the 
uN firs year he travelled from town to town, 
Working at his business, he acquired a to- 
lerable knowledge of the French language ; 
an being at Lyons, he engaged himself 
two years to a skilful cabinet-maker, 
was called Master Thomas. This man 
much celebrated for his cleverness ; 
ceived all his models of furniture from 
3 and Maurice thought that he could 
both money and knowledge of his 
from him. Master Thomas had 
most fashionable business in the town, 
neglected it for the bottle and the 
g table: he was enchanted, there- 
find what he had long been seeking 
vain—a clever, honest, and prudent 
an, to whom he could intrust the 
re of his work-shop, while he himself 
v was at the alehouse. Maurice was indeed 
| pattern of attention and diligence, and 
r spared no pains to retain him in 
ice. One of the most effectual 
he thought, would be to bring him 
ited with his only daughter, Thé- 
a pretty attractive little Lyonese, who 
been well educated, and who was 
ly amiable. «Go into the shop,” 
her father say to her when he went 
carry your work there, and keep 
ice company.” “ They will soon take 
‘to one another,” thought he; “ and 
[could not have a son-in-law that would 


t- 


suil me better ; besides, as my wife is dead, 
they may live with me. Maurice is clever 
and well informed; he wil) attend to my 
business while J amuse myself. He is like- 
wise a fine young man, and will, I hope, 
make Thérése forget that great lazy fellow, 
Frederic, whom | have discharged.” 

This Frederic was a workman whose 
thoughts and time were solely occupied by 
Thérése: Master Thomas was tired of 
him; Maurice took his place, and soon 
gained the old man’s good graces and the 
heart of his daughter. She obeyed with 
great pleasure the commands of her father 
to sit with him in the work-shop: she 
amused him with a thousand sprightly sal- 
lies; sang to him the vaudevilles of the day, 
and read to him romances, operas, and the 
newspaper. In the evening, when he had 
finished his work, she would take a walk 
with him, and sometimes they played toge- 
ther at shuttlecock. This game was ad- 
mirably calculated to display all the graces 
of the little Lyonese, who had the ‘prettiest 
foot and the roundest and whitest arm in 
the world. How captivating was her coun- 
tenance when, in laughing at the fall of 
the shuttlecock, she displayed teeth whiter 
than ivory! even her little Cleopatra nose 
appeared to Maurice at these moments 
handsome. Sonnemberg, and the sad Er- 
nestine, are they then forgotten? It must 
be owned, that Maurice does not think 
much about his Ernestine when he plays 
at shuttlecock with Thérése; nor when, 
seated by him in the work-shop, she con- 
verses with him or sings to him: but we 
must do him the justice to say, that when 
he retires to his room he feels something 
like remorse. It is this sentiment that so 
often presents Ernestine to him in his 
dreams; but she is always tender and af- 
fectionate, as in the days of their infancy; 
her image is present to him: at his awak- 
ing, he rises, vowing that Ernestine shall 
never have any rival in his heart. He is 
determined speedily to give her a proof of 
it: but Maurice is young, Ernestine is at 
a distance of four hundred miles from him, 
and Thérése is with him. 

The father continued to give them entire 
liberty ; he even said to those who had any 
pretensions to the hand of his daughter, 
that she was engaged to his foreman, Mau- 
rice, and that he would have no other 


~ faithful to his Ernestine. 
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son-in-law. He declared this more posi- 
tively to her old sweetheart, Frederic, 
whom he met one night strolling about, 
and in a very melancholy mood from hav- 
ing seen Thérése playing at shuttlecock 
with Maurice. To banish all his expec- 
tations, the father made him believe that 
they were really married: “TI tell you, 
simpleton,” cried he, ‘‘ that you lose your 
time and labour: have not you seen how 
fond Thérése and. Maurice are of each 
other? I have given her to him; every 
thing is concluded; and Maurice is able to 
break your bones, if you only look at his 
little wife.” Frederic believed this intelli- 
gence, which filled him with vexation. 
He had only remained at Lyons for the 
sake of Thérése, and he quitted it the next 
day, convinced that she was married. 
Maurice had now completed his engage- 
ment with his master. During that time 
he had received some very affectionate let- 
ters from Ernestine; and he had written to 
her, but not so often as he would have 
done had not Therése occupied his leisure 
moments. Between the plane and the 
shuttlecock, there remained very little time 
for correspondence; and the consciousness 
that Ernestine had some cause to reproach 
him, often hindered him from writing, be- 
cause he was embarrassed what to say to 
her. However, not having heard any thing 
from Sonnemberg for more than two 
months, he began to be uneasy, and at last 
resolved on asking leave of absence. 
Notwithstanding the attractions of Thé- 
rése, Maurice had been, strictly speaking, | 
He thought | 
Thérése very pretty and genteel; he liked 
to romp with her; but he never had the 
most distant idea of marrying her. What 
was his surprise then, when one night 
Master Thomas, returning home half drunk, |) 
interrupted their play, by asking them if 
they were not thinking of a more serious ); 
game? “I mean marriage, my children. 
This is the spring: it is the proper time to 
think of it, and I wish every thing to be || 
settled. Your engagement is expired, || 
Maurice; you must enter into another for |; 
life with Thérése. Write home, my boy, |, 
and ask the consent of your father, who 
will, no doubt, be satisfied when he knows 
that 1 give you my daughter, my con- | 


nexion, and al] that I am worth; and that 
I only ask in return that you should attend 
to business, and make Thérése happy. 
But, comé, why don’t you speak? Is not 
such a gift as this worth thank ye? And. 
you, you little fool, come and kiss me, in- 
stead of twisting your apron-strings.” 

Thérése threw herself into the arms of 
her father; and Maurice, pale as death, 
covered his face with his hands, and knew 
not how to articulate a refusal. The father 
was very near laughing at him, but pitying 
his confusion, “Come, my son,” said he, 
“embrace your bride—exchange your — 
rings.” 

These words, embrace your bride—ex- 
change your rings, restored Maurice all his 
courage: he imagined he heard his father 
say to him, when he gave him his Ernes- 
tine, “ Go, my son, embrace your bride ;” 
he thought he saw that tender girl throw 
herself into his arms, and say, “ Dear 
Maurice, what will become of me without 
| you?” and the ring which he was required — 
to place upon the finger of Thérése was 
| the same that he had received of Ernestine! 
In a moment he raised his head, and in a 
tone full of feeling and expression he 
‘thanked his employer, and told him that 
|he should never forget his kindness and 
good intentions; that he should always: 
love Thérése as a sister, but that he could 
not marry her, as he was already engaged; 
}and that the ring which he wore on his 

finger was given him by his betrothed 
wife. He begged his master would ask his 
daughter, whether he had ever spoken to 
her of marriage? He might have added, that 
he had spoken to her repeatedly of Ernes- 
tine, and had given her the history of his. 
ring; but he did not wish to bring any 
| reproaches upon her. The old man flew 
into a violent passion; but Maurice bore 
' his reproaches with so much sweetness, that 
| Thomas, who’ had a good heart, concluded 
_by being softened towards him. ‘ Go, 
then, marry this betrothed of yours,” said 
| hé, ina tone half sorrowful, half friendly: 
|“ since it is not Thérése, the sooner you go 
‘the better. I shall always regret you, and 
| you will perhaps sometimes regret the shop 
and the daughter of old Thomas.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) %. 
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PRINCESS DOWAGER OF WALES. 


Tuts Lady, the mother of our present 


gracious and much-loved Sovereign, could 


not, with her unsullied character, be safe 
against the malignity of faction and party, 
which dared to attack and calumniate her 
heretofore pure and unblemished reputa- 
tion. In the midst of the loudest clamours 
of her opponents, while even manual out- 
rage was threatened upon the palace and 
person of this injured and excellent Prin- 
cess, a celebrated manufacturer of Birming- 
ham was shewing her, at Carlton House, 
some specimens of his ingenuity; and 
while the horrid yells and execrations in 
the court-yard nearly prevented her being 
heard, she preserved all the fortitude of a 
great and virtuous mind, and said, with the 
utmost coolness, “ How I pity these poor 
deluded people! I hope they will know 
better by-and-by.” 


JOAN OF ARRAGON, 


‘Sue was the daughter of the Duke of 
Montalto, the third natural son of Ferdi- 
taand, King of Naples, aud was accounted 


one of the most illustrious females of the: 


sixteenth century. A temple at Arragon 
was erected to her, under the title of the 
Divine Lady; and as a mirror of learning in 
those times, she received the ceremonials 
of a poetical kind of deification, equal to 
that of being canonized as a saint. 

During the pontificate of Paul IV. she 
shared in the resolutions taken by the Co- 
lonnas against the interests of the Pope. 
Her sex and character relieved her from 
experiencing the horrors of a prison, but 
she was forbid to leave the city: she con- 
trived, however, either to deceive or bribe 
her guards. Gratiani describes her as a 


woman of most masculine resolution, on 


this account; and adds, that she escaped 
with her daughters from Rome, who had 
assisted their mother in bribing and cor- 
rupting the guard. Though far advanced. 
in life at that time, she walked at a very 
quick rate, till she had entirely lost sight 
of the centinels ; then mounting on horse- 
back, accompanied by her daughters, she 
fled to the camp, where the Duke of Alva 
received her with joy. Unwilling, how- 
Ne. 60.—Vol. X. 


ever, to permit her daughters to remain in 
the camp, she retired, accompanied by her 
son, and escorted by a party of horse, into 
Campania. 

The fortitude and constancy of Joan on 
the loss of her eldest son have been cele- 
brated by a famous French author, ina 
dialogue of one hundred and twenty-one 
pages, entitled, Statues of the Temple of 
the Lady Joanna of Arragon. 


BLANCHE OF CASTILLE 


Was the grand-daughter of Henry I. of 
England, and mother to Louis IX. of 
France. An anecdote is related by histo- 
rians, when speaking of the great respect 
and affection shewn by Louis for his ines- 
timable mother, as follows :— 

Tenacious of performing those rites of a 
parent, from which her Majesty thought 
no woman ought to be exempt, she had 
insisted on suckling the young Prince her- 
self. The example of the great, it is well 
known, has an influence over the multi- 
tude; and a lady belonging to the court 
had, in imitation of her) royal mistress, 
nursed her child also herself: she had, 
therefore, during an indisposition of the 
Queen, thought proper to supply the wants 
of the young Prince. Blanche, on reviving, 
put her child to her breast, which being 
satisfied, refused the then feverish sus- 
tenance of nature. Blanche, suspecting» 
what had passed, requested to see the per- 
son who had done this kind office. The 
lady confessed the fact, alledging that she 
had been moved by the cries of the young 
Prince, The Queen made no reply than 
by a look of scorn; then compelling the 
child to throw back. the milk he had swal- 
lowed, declared “that no other woman 
should dare to dispute with her the title of 
mother to her son.” 


ne 


JOAN BEAUFORT, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND, 


Was the grand-daughter of the famous 
John of Gaunt, and was married, in 1423, 
in the church of St. Mary Overy, South- 
wark, to James I. King of Scotland, who 
had been a prisoner in England since 
March, 1404. 
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- company with women of bad character, 


- his bosom: he remembered how often his 


10 - SELECT ANECDOTES. 
EE 
In 1437, Joan received information of.a || by Joan, to Perth. Walter, who had 
conspiracy against her husband. Walter, || watched their motions, bribed a domestic 
Earl of Athol, uncle to the King, was told || to admit him into the apartment where the 
by a necromancer that before his death he || King and Queen were lodged. Joan, as 
should be crowned amidst a great con- || the ruffians rushed into the room, threw 
course of people: this prophecy roused his || herself between their weapons and the 
ambition, and he determined on poisoning || body of her husband; but her interposi- 


the King, and seizing on the reins of go- || tion was vain, she-was torn from the arms 


vernment. The plot was discovered to || of the unfortunate monarch, who fell a 
James by his Queen; he quitted his castle || victim to his assassins. 
of Roxburgh, and repaired, accompanied | 
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ee 

Ludwig had never been used to take any 
thing upon trust, and was therefore conti- 
nually turning over the leaves of his Bible, 

Joun Lupwie was born February || to find the passages referred to in the cate- 
24, 1715, in the‘ village of Cosse-daude, in || chism. . ln March, 1736, he was employed 
Saxony, and was sent, among other poor || to receive the excise of the little district in 
children of the village, very young to school. |} which he lived; and he found, that in or- 
The Bible gave him much pleasure, so that || der to discharge this office, it was requisite 
he conceived the most earnest desire of || for him not only to read and write, but to 
reading it to others, but he had no oppor- jj be master of the two rules of arithmetic, 
tunity of getting one into his own posses: |j addition and subtraction. His ambition 
sion. In about a year his master taught || had now an object, and he determined to 
him to write: this was very irksome to || apply himself to arithmetic, but he wanted 
him. Atten years old he was put to arith- !! an instructor. At last he recollected that 
metic; but this he found extremely embar- | one of his school-fellows had a book, from 
rassing and difficult, and was. so disgusted || which rules were taken by the master for 
with it, that after much scolding and beat- || the instruction of his pupils. Having bor- 
ing he went from school, having learned no || rowed this important volume, he pursued — 
more than reading, writing, and his cate- || the study with such application that in 
chism. He was then sent into the fields to |) about six months he was master of the 
keep cows, and in this employment he soon | rule of three, with fractions. The power 
became clownish, and lost all he had been |! of figures were now at an end, and he 
taught. Associating only with the sordid |, knew enough to make him anxiously de- 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FAMOUS JOHN 
LUDWIG, 


and the vicious, he soon became as insen- || sirous of knowing more. He met witha — 


treatise on geometry, and finding that this 
science was in some measure founded on 
and abandoned himself to all those low |! what he had learned, he applied to the new 
pleasures which were within his aR study with great avidity; but not being — 
But, at length, a desire of sirpassing others, || able to comprehend either its theory or 

that principle which is ever productive of || utility, he laid it aside to attend to the cul- 
true greatness, was not yet extinguished in |} ture of his fields and vines. A severe 
winter, in the year 1740, confined hima 
master had praised him when he was learn- || Jong time to his cottage, and he once more 
ing to read and write; he was still eager || had recourse to his book of geometry ; and 
after this praise, but he knew not how to |} comprehending, by dint of study, the lead- 
come at it. In the autumn of 1735, when ing principles, he procured a little box 
he was about twenty years old, he bought || ruler and a pair of compasses, and got the 
a small Bible, at the end of which was «|| figures formed in wood. But he was still 
catechism, with references to several texts |! in want of anew book ; and having laid by 


sible as they. As he grew up he kept 


on which the catechism was founded. |! a little money by the next fair, he pur- 
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chased three small volumes, from which he 
aequired a complete knowledge of trigo- 
nometry. After this he could not rest till 
he studied astronomy; and having fre- 
quently met with the word philosophy, this 
soon became the object of his attention. 
He next proceeded to the study of the ma- 
thematics and metaphysics. 

Mr. Hoffman, the chief commissary of 
Dresden, when he was auditing the accounts 
of some of the peasants in 1753, was in- 
formed that there was one John Ludwig, a 


very strange map, and very poor, who, 


though he had a family, was continually 
reading and.gazing at the stars. This 
raised the curiosity of Mr. Hoffman, and 
he ordered Ludwig to be brought before 
him. He was surprised to see in one of 
whom he had formed very superior ideas, 
the veriest boor in nature: his hair hung 
over his forehead down to his eyes, his as- 
pect was sordid, his countenance stupid, 


and his whole demeanour that of a plod-. 


ding ignorant clown. However, Mr. Hoff- 
man, uotwithstanding this unpromising 
appearance, thought his intellectual abili- 
ties would certainly appear when he spoke; || 
but in this he was also disappointed. He 
asked him if what his neighbours said was 
true, that he was always studying? « If I 
have studied,” said Ludwig, “ I have stu- 
died for myself, and I don’t desire that you 
or any one should know any thing of the 
matter.” This, to the great disappointment 
of Hoffman, was uttered in the most coarse 
and clownish manner ; however, he asked 


him several questions in astronomy, to 


which he expected very unsatisfactory re- 
plies: but in’ this, too, he had formed an 
erroneous opinion; for Hoffman was struck 
not only with admiration, but confusion, to 


- hear such definitions and explications as 


would have'done honour to a regular aca- 
demician’ in’ a public examination. After 
this Mr. Hoffman prevailed on Ludwig to 
stay some time at his house, that he might 
farther gratify his curiosity; and he pro- 
posed to him the most abstracted aud diffi- 
cult questions, which were always answered 
with quickness and precision. 

During his residence with Mr. Hoffman, 
that gentleman dressed him in his own 
gown, and every other clean’ and. proper 
article of dress; and this alteration had 


* sueh an’ effect; that’ even’ the accents of 


Ludwig seemed changed. It happened, 
before his departure, that an eclipse of the 
sun took place; and Mr. Hoffman proposed 
to his guest that he should observe this 
phenomenon as an astronomer, and fur- 
nished him with proper instruments. The 


impatience of Ludwig till the time of the’ 


eclipse is not to be expressed: he had hi- 
therto only been acquainted with the pla~- 


netary world by books and the naked eye; - 


he had never yet looked through a tele- 
scope, and the anticipation of the pleasure 
which the new observation would yield 
him scarce suffered him either to eat or 
sleep. Unfortunately, before the eclipse 
came on, the sky grew cloudy, aud conti- 
nued so during the whole time of its con- 
tinuance. This misfortune was more than 
his philosophy could bear: as the’ cloud 
came on, he'looked up at it in'the agony of 
a man that expected his dissolution would 
follow; when it came over the'sun his con- 
sternation is not to be described ; and when 
| he knew the eclipse was past, his disap- 
pointment and grief were little short of 
distraction. 


Mr. Hoffman soon after paid a visit-to’ 


| Ludwig. He found an old crazy cottage, 
the inside of which had been long blacked 
with smoke; the walls were covered with 
propositions ‘dna diagrams, written with 
chalk. In one corner was a bed, in another 
a cradle; and under a little window at the’ 
side, three pieces of board, laid side by side 
under two tressels, made a writing-table 
for the philosopher, upon which were scat- 
tered some pieces of writing paper, con- 
taining extracts from books and geometri- 
cal figures; his books aud a pair of six- 
inch globes constituted the library and 
museum of the truly celebrated John Lud- 
wig. 


In this hovel lie lived till the year'1754; 


and while he was pursuing the study of 
philosophy at his leisure hours, he was in- 
defatigable in’ his day labour ‘as a poor 
peasant, carrying a basket at his back, or 
driving a wheel-barrow, crying vegetables 
about the village. In this state his “ pa- 
tient merit” was subject to a thousand in- 
sults from the unworthy; and those who 
found fault with the price of his comnio- 
dities would call him silly clown and stupid 
dog. When Mr. Hoffman dismissed him 
he gave him a thousand crowns, which 
Be 
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rendered him the happiest man in the 
world; for with this sum he built himself 
a more commodious dwelling in the midst‘! 
of his vineyard, and furnished it with those | 
- moveables and utensils of which he stood 
greatly in want. He procured a conside- 
rable addition to his library, which was 


essential to his happiness: and he often || 


declared to his benefactor, Mr. Hoffman, 
that he would not accept the whole pro- 
vince to be deprived of study; declaring he 
had rather live on bread and water than 
withhold from his mind the food his intel- 
lectual hunger required. 


ANECDOTE OF MR. HENDERSON, THE 
CELEBRATED ACTOR. 


Henperson was subject at times to ex- 
treme depression of spirits, which he en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to dissipate: he 
accounted for this to an intimate friend, 
from being the effects of a circumstance 
which occurred when he wasa boy of eight 
years old. 

His brother, at that time about ten, and 
himself, two years younger, were both de- 
pendant on their mother, who was afflicted 


with a nervous disorder, which had termi- , 


nated into a settled melancholy. One 
morning, when at the height of this ma- 
lady, she quitted her house and children, 


who were expecting, for a long time, her || 
'| and more heroic—he seemed to have sacri- 


return, with the most anxious impatience. | 
Night approached, and their mother re-| 
turned not: in an agony of terror, the two 
boys went in search of her; and, ignorant 
of what course they ought to take, they, 
wandered till midnight about those places 
in which they knew she was accustomed 
to walk, but without*success, They then | 


agreed to return home, but they could not | 


find the way; and fatigued, alarmed, and 
distressed, they sat down on a bank and | 
gave way to their tears, which flowed. 
abundantly. At length they observed, at | 
some distance, a luminous appearance: 
supposing it to be a light from some ueigh- 
bouring habitation, they hastily made to- 
wards it; as they moved the light moved 
_also, and glided from field to field for a 
considerable time, till it became fixed, and 
on their near approach to it, it vanished by 
the side of a large piece of water, on the 
margin of which they beheld their mother, 


tence for this singular preservation was 


‘| being so—possessed of as much tenderness, 


in a state of grief and anguish, from which 
, She was roused by the tears and sobs of her 
; boys. ‘This light Henderson would never 
' be persuaded to believe was an ignis fatuus, 
nor any imaginary luminary, but purposely 
sent by the peculiar interposition of Provi- 
, dence to preserve the widow and her fa- 
therless children. The piety of Henderson, 
‘and his firm reliance on the care of that 
Providence, were well known to his friends ; 
and though fervent gratitude to Omnipo- 


most conspicuous when he recollected the 
circumstance, yet he often declared, the 
horrors of that moment when he found 
himself and his brother lost at midnight, 
and ignorant also of their mother’s fate, 
would never be effaced from his memory, 


ANECDOTE OF L’ABBE ROUSSEAU. 


Tue Abbé Rousseau was an indigent 
young man, who was reduced to the neces- 
sity of going about from one end of Paris 
to another, to give lessons of history and 

geography. He fell in love with one of his 
pupils, Mademoiselle Gromaire, the daugh- 
ter of the Envoy to the court of Rome, as 
Abelard did with Eloisa, or as St. Preux 
| with Julie. Less fortunate than those sue- 
| cessful lovers, but probably on the eve of 


but of amore noble mind, more delicate 


ficed himself to the object of his love. 
Before he shot himself through the head, 
he wrote the following billet to his mis- 
tress, as he took his last dinner at a restau- 
rateur's in the Palais Royale, without shew- 
ing the least mark of trouble or insanity: 

“ The inconceivable contrast between 
the nobleness of my sentiments and the 
/meauness of my birth, a love as fervent as _ 
it is unconquerable -for an adored object, 
the dread of being the cause of her disho- 
nour, the necessity of choosing either guilt 
or death, has determined me to put an end 
to my life. I was formed for virtue, | was 
about to be a guilty wretch—I prefer to 
die.” ; 


| 


GARRICK AND JUNIUS. 


Mr. Garrick had been informed that 
no more letters of Junius were to appear 


| in the Public Advertiser, and he mentioned — 


- Jomelli, who had composed it, came into 


- Giardini came to England, and arrived in 


at the head of the Opera orchestra. 
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what he had heard to one of the noblemen |) tained some very violent abuse; and con- 
about the court. Junius, who had his eyes | cluded by hinting to him that he ought to 
every where, was told that Mr. Garrick || be well contented in playing his part on 
had given this intelligence. He therefore \ the stage, but to keep from interfering in 
caused a letter to be sent to him at the || politics. This letter produced the effect it 
theatre, just as this renowned player was i was intended for: this most incomparable 
about to enter on the stage, in one of his | actor for once played ill. 

most celebrated characters. The letter con- | 
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ITALIAN COMPOSERS AND WRITERS FROM, Hamilton. Here he continued five years, 
1750 To 1812. ’ and then returued to this country; but his 
; reception was not what it had formerly 
been. His health was greatly impaired, 
and, sinking fast under a confirmed dropsy, 
ali his former excellence was lost. He at- 
tempted, but without success, a burletta 
opera at the little theatre in the Haymar- 
ket; and at length, in 1793, was induced 
to go to Petersburgh, and afterwards to 
Moscow, with the burletta performers, 
But he experienced only the most cruel 
disappointment in each of these cities. 

“ The general capricious character, and 
splenetic disposition of Giardini were his 
bane through life. He spoke well of few, 
and quarrelled with many of his most va- 
luable friends. Careless of his own interest, 


FELICE GIARDINI, \’ ) 


“ An eminent performer on the violin, 
was born at Piedmont. His musical edu- 
cation was received at Milan. He next 
went to Rome, and afterwards to Naples. 
At the latter city he obtained a place 
among the ripéenos in the Opera orchestra. 
Here his talents began to appear couspicu- 
ous, and he was accustomed to flourish and 
change passages much more frequently 
than he ought to have done. However, 
says Giardini, ‘I acquired great reputa- 
tion among the ignorant for my imperti-| 
nence; yet one night, during the opera, | 


the orchestra, and seating himself close by 
tne, I determined to give the Maestro di | 
Capella a touch of my taste and execution; 


and inattentive to al] those means which 
would have promoted his success in the 
world, he at length sunk pander misfortunes 
of his own creating, and died at Moscow, 
weighed down by penury and distress.” 


and in the symphony of the next song, 
which was in a pathetic style, I gave a 
loose to my fingers and fancy; for which I 
was rewarded by ‘the composer with a - NICOLA PICCINI, 


violent slap on the face, which was the best “ Was born in 1728, at Bari, in the king-, 
lesson I ever received from a great master || dom of Naples, and may be ranked among 
in my life.’ “|\the most fertile and original composers 

“ After a short continuance at Naples, || that the Neapolitan school ever produced. 
His father designed him for the church, but 
an invincible passion for music frustrated 
this intention. 

“In 1742 he was placed in the Conser- 
vatory of San Onofrio, under the direction 
of Leo. In 1758 he was invited to Rome, 
and two years after, his comic opera of La 
Buwma Figluola, had a success that no 
previous drama could boast of. His serious 
opera, the Olympiad, was equally success- 


London in the year 1750. Here his per- 
formance ou the violin, was heard both in 
public and private with the most rapturous 
applause, and equally astonished and de- 
lighted his auditors. In 1754 he was placed 


“He resided in England until the year 
1784, when he went to Naples, under the 
protection and patronage of Sir William 
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ful, and for fifteen years Piccini was con- 
sidered the first musical composer in Rome. 
Anfossi was at last unfairly preferred to 
him ; and, in consequence, he left Rome in 
disgust, and returned to Naples. 

«“ From the latter city he was invited to 
France, and, in December 1776, arrived at 
Paris. He knew not a word of the French 
language, but Marmontel undertook to be 
his instructor. 

“ Before Piccini had completed his first 
work in France, he found himself opposed 
by a most formidable rival in Gluck, who, 
about this time, effected a great revolution 
in French music. He had introduced into 
it the forms of recitative and songs from 
the Italian school, whilst, from the German 
school, he had brought grandeur and 
strength of harmony. A musical war was 
excited, which, for a while, divided and ex- 
asperated all Paris. While this war was 
at its height, Berten, the director of the 
opera, made an attempt to put an end to 
it by reconciling the two chiefs. He gave 
a splendid supper, at which Piccini and 
Gluck, after embracing each other, sat 
down together, and conversed with the 
greatest cordiality during the whole even- 
ing. They parted good friends, but the 
war went on with as much fury betwixt 
their respective partizans as before. 

“The opera of Roland was the first 
which was produced by Piccini in Paris; 
it was followed by Atys and: by Iphigenia 
in Tauris. 

*« A singing school was about this time 
established at Paifs, of which Piccini was 
‘appointed the principal master. 

« At the breaking out of the’ French. re- 
volution, having lost his pensions, he re- 
turned to Naples. The Neapolitan minis- 
ter forbade him from appearing in public, 
in consequence of which he remained al- 
most constantly shut up in his chamber, in 
solitude and indigence. During this time 
he amused himself by setting to music se- 
veral of the Italian psalms of Saverio 
Mattei 

“Inthe year 1799, he returned to Paris, 
where he solicited from Bonaparte the 
renewal of his pensions. He was gra- 
ciously received, and munificently recom- 
pensed for composing a march for the Con- 
sular Guard, at the express command of 
the First Consul. Not Jong afterwards he 


to music. 


was appointed to an inspector's place in the 
National Confederacy of Music. This si- — 
tuation he continued to hold till the time of 
his death, on the 7th of May, 1801, at the 
age of seventy-two years.” 


¥F. H. BARTHELEMON. [| 


“ Though an Italian by birth, he is said 
to have completed his first serious opera in 
this country, for the King’s Theatre, im 
1766.. Mr. Garrick was induced to pay 
him a visit, for the purpose of asking him 
if he thought he could set English words: 
He answered that he thought 
he could. Mr. Garrick asked for pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote the words of a song 
to be introduced in the play of the Country 
Girl. Whilst Garrick was writing the 
words, Barthelemon, looking over his shoul-- 
der, set the song. Garrick, giving him the 
words, said, ‘There, my friend, there is 
my song!’ Barthelemon replied, ‘ There, 
Sir, there is my music for it... Astonished. 
and delighted at this unexpected exertion 
of talent, he invited him to dine that day 
with him, in company with Dr. Johnson. 
The song proved. so successful, that it was 
encored every time it was sung; and Gar- 
rick, in the fulness of his heart, promised. 
to make Barthelemon’s fortune. As a be- | 
ginning of encouragement, he employed. 
him to set to music the operatic farce of 
A Peep behind the Curtain.” The little 
burletta of Orpheus, in the second act, was, 
so much admired, that this farce was per- 
formed an hundred and eight nights.in one 
year. Garrick thus cleared by it several. 
thousand pounds, and rewarded. Mr. Bar- 
thelemon with the sum of forty guineas, in= 
stead of fifty, which he had originally. pro 
mised him! alledging, as an excuse, that 
the dancing cows had cost. him so much — 
money, that he really could not: afford to 
pay him any more. 

«“ Mr. Barthelemon ‘has composed the 
music to several. other petites pieces for 
the theatres, particularly to General Bur- 
goyne’s dramatic entertainment, The Maid 
of the Oaks, which was first acted at Drury- 
lane about the year 1774. 

“Mrs. Barthelemon and her daughter : 
were both. musical, and had also a taste” 
for composition; the former published a set 
of hymns and anthems for the Asylum and, 
Magdalen chapels.” 


THOMAS GLORDANI |, ) 


“Wasa native of Italy; he came into 
England early in life, and resided so many 
years in London that he was almost as well 
acquainted with the English language and 
style of music as any individual of his 
time. 

“In the year 1799, he entered into a spe- 
culation with Leoni the singer, by taking 
the theatre in Capel-street, Dublin, for the 
performance of operas, in which the whole 
of the musical department was to be under 
his management. This connection conti- 
nued about four years, Giordani composing 
the music, and Leoni superintending the 
singing. They had considerable encou- 

agement ; but owing, as it is supposed, to 

several improvident engagements which 

they made, they at length became bankrupt, 

and the concern was, of course, transferred 
to other hands. _ 

“ Mr. Giordani, from this time, continued 
to reside at Dublin as a teacher of music, 
where he had several pupils of distinction. 
He married there the daughter of a Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

“He has not only written, but has pub- 
lished much music. His sonatas, and other 
‘pieces for the piano-forte, as well as his 
single songs, both Italian and English, have 
in general yielded a plentiful harvest to the 
- Inusic sellers. 

“Giordani was the composer of an ora- 
- torio, entitled Isaac.” 
F rid _& MUZIO CLEMENTI, 
_ “Isa native of Italy, and well known to 
the musical world as a performer on, and 
Composer for the piano-forte. On this in- 
nent he has had few rivals, and scarce- 
any equal. His fleetness of finger is 
‘that he is able to execute running 
ges of octaves and sixths with as much 
sility as the generality of musicians can 
‘Play single notes. 
“Clementi came into England when 
ry young, and, after some years, was ap- 
conductor of the operas at the 
‘Theatre. He was also engaged, for 
2 in 1783 and 1784, to perform 
erts in Hanover-square. 
music of Clementi is almost wholly 


Itconsists of more than forty | 


instrument on which he himself so || 
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sets of sonatas, concertos, lessons, &c. for the 
| piano-forte. His style, though not very 
pleasing to an unlearned ear, is peculiar to 
| himself. It occasionally inclines to affec- 
| tation, but never borders on vulgarity.” 


Among the German musical composers 
from 1750, to 1812, the author mentions, 
in the following manner, the celebrated 


CHEVALIER CHRISTOPHER GLUCK, 


“A native of the Upper Palatinate, on 
the frontiers of Bohemia, and born in the 
year 1712. His father dying while he was 
young, he was left almost without provi- 
sion, and his education was in consequence 


wholly neglected. So great was, however, _ 


his inherent love of music, that with the 
knowledge he had at that time acquired, 
he travelled from town to town, supporting 
himself by his talents, until he had worked 
his way to Vienna. In this city he was be- 
friended by a nobleman, who took him into 


Italy, and had him properly instructed, 


At Milan he studied under J. B. San Mar- 
tini, and in 1742, composed, at Venice, the 
opera of Demetrius. 

“The celebrity he had acquired was such 
that he was recommended to Lord Middle- 
sex, as a composer to the opera in this 
country; and he arrived in England just 
before the breaking out of the rebellion in 
1745. After this period the performance 
of operas was entirely suspended for about 


whic | twelve months. 


“This induced him to return to Italy, 
and in the year 1769, Gluck produced at 
Vienna lis opera of Alceste. 

“ About this period he was engaged to 
write for the theatre at Paris, and he set 
to music an ‘opera taken from Racine’s 
| Iphigenia. He does not, however, appear 
|to have gone himself to Paris until the 
year 1774, when at the age of sixty-two, he 
arrived in that city under the auspices of 
the late unhappy Maria Antoinette 3 and 
his opera of Iphigenie en Aulide was per- 
formed. In this he accommodated himself 
entirely to the natural taste and style of 
France. This opera excited a great degree. 
of enthusiasm in favour of Gluck. He af- 
, terwards, however, found formidable rivals 
in Sacchini and Piccini, both of whom ar- 
rived in France about this period. 
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“He. died at the age of seventy-five, 
leaving behind him a fortune which he had 
accumulated of nearly thirty thee 
pounds.” 


CHARLES PHILIP EMANUEL BACH. 


“This original, great, and learned com- 
poser, was the second son of John Sebas- 
tian Bach, and born at Weimar in the year 
1714. He was, in 1750, appointed cham- 
ber-musician to Frederic the Great, at Ber- 
lin. In this situation he continued some 
time, until on going with the rest of the 
band from Potsdam to Sans Souci, in win- 
ter, he was so frightened by the baduess 
of the road, as to say to one of the officers 
of the household, in rather strong terms, 
*Tell: your master, Sir, that no honour or 
profit will be a sufficient compensation to 
us for such a dangerous service; and unless 
the roads are rendered more safe, we can- 
not come hither again.’ 

“ But cowardice is sometimes desperate, 
and situations will occasionally give a cou- 


‘rage, in remonstrance of which the greatest 


heroes are not in possession; for Bach's 
boldness in this particular, not only sur- 
passed that of all his brethren,. but even of 
the most intrepid generals and great cap- 
tains of the Prussian army. _The conse- 
quence of this unusual remonstrance was 
the disgrace and banishment of Bach from 
the Court. 

“In the year 1753, caine his ropalidiaa 
both as a composer and a performer, was at 
its acme, he published the. first. part of an 
Essay on the true Art of playing on the Harp- 
sichord. The second part of this admirable 
work did not appear till 1762. 

“Emanuel Bach was considered by 
Haydn as the author of all modern elegance 
and gracefulness of execution; and, with 
his accustomed modesty, he has been heard 
to declare, that had it not been for study- 
ing the works of Bach, he should haye 
been himself but a clumsy composer. 

“In 1767, Bach went to reside at Ham- 
burgh, and was appointed director of the 
opera there ; in which office he died in the — 
year 1788, at the age of seventy four.” 
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Ten the old man, being alone with 
Celestina, began questioning her. “ And 


whose,” said he, “is this child who is 
—* Alas!” said Celestina, 


along with you 2” 
weeping, “I am its father."—* You, my 


son!"—* Oh, yes." —“ Good heavens! You | 
cannot be above seventeen: who could have 
4, Mary, the daugh- | 
—* ‘You, my 
son, who were so pious, so fall of inno- 
cence! m—« Ah, I have repented heartily, 
and will do penance for my sin all the rest 
'—“ And have they banished | 
“They have justly 
' driven me away above a year since; and I 
have passed that time in one of the grottos 


corrupted you thus ?”— 
ter of the innkeeper of Nitrea.” 


of my days.” 
you the monastery ?"— 


in the wilderness.” Here Celestina con- 
‘cluded. She would not, from humility, | 
mention the happy dream which had so 


happily directed her: she felt herself too | 


unworthy of the favours of heaven to ven- 
ture to reveal them. 


The old man being desirous of know- 
ing positively whether Celestina had pass- 
ed a year in a desert cell, resolvéd to 
send Eusebius, his eldest son, to the mo- 
nastery of Nitrea, to gain all the infor- 
mation he could on the subject. Euse- 
bius was wonderfully astonished at learn- 
ing that Lea owed her birth to brother 
Celestine. “Oh, my dear father,” said — 
he; “ it is the simplicity of this poor 
youth which can alone have caused his 
| being led astray: who could believe him 
guilty, with that angelic figure, with those 
blue eyes full of mildness and innocence ?” 
— You are right,” said the old man; “and, 
besides, his repentance appears so genuine, 
and he has shed so many tears.”—“Ah, 
father, let us not abandon him: then.”— 
« Yes, son,” replied the good old man; “he 
shall remain with us: he is in distress, 
young, and unsupported. Providence has 
sent him to us, and we must be thankful; 
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Bai! . for is it not a benefit when we can afford 
y#) relief to an unfortunate being ?” 
it After this discourse Eusebius departed ; 
t ay and Celestina remained in the friendly asy- 
co lum, granted her with a goodness which 
q rendered it still more dear. At the end of 
it a few. days she had made herself adored in 
the family, by her softness, her sensibility, 
ait) her exquisite modesty. The more the old 
wil) man examined her conduct, the more he 
af ‘learned of her character, the less could he 
Ho conceive how Celestine could have com- 
in! mitted such a fault. In the mean time, 
curiosity overcoming discretion, the old 
lf man questioned Celestina, asking her in 
zi what manner Mary had seduced her? 
wi!“ There was no seduction,” answered Ce- 
hed lestina.—“ Hew!” replied the old man, 
to “did you not love her?”—“ Pardon me; 
ha for 1 thought her a good girl: she often 
gave me little baskets of fruit.”—“ Well, 
Hue and what then?” Then Celestina recount- 
(8). edat length all that had passed between 
vb) herself and Mary the night she lay at the 
: inn, While she made the recital she shed 
atorrent of tears, continually exclaiming, 
_ “Indeed, I was ignorant of the consequence 
of all this.” 
_ When she had finished her story, the old 
man, affected by it, and already convinced 
of her innocence, said, “ And is this all 
that passed between you and this girl ?”"— 
_ “Ah?!” replied Celestina, “ you well know 
_ that that was but too much to ruin me.”— 
ut how did you know that you were the 
r of this child ?”"—«< By undeniable 
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foe Mary became pregnant, and de- 
ust to the governors that I was the fa- 
i ‘the poor little one; and our superior 


old me it was in consequence of my fami- 
lies with her."—“ And did not the 
or question you ‘in private ?”—*“ No, 
Was not necessary: the crime was 
and I, as was most fit, acknow- 
myself guilty.” 
At these words the old man was fully 
convinced of the perfect innocence of bro- 
Celestine, not merely from her story, 
rom the inimitable candour and inge- 
ness of character which gave such 
es to her discourse and her counte- 
He embraced her with paternal 
ss. “ Child,” said he, “ you shall 
leave us more; and all will end well.” 
this instant the old man conceived 
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the warmest attachment for Celestine, and 
resolved to visit Nitrea himself when his 
son returned, that he might justify his in- 
nocence by all the means in his power: at 
the same time he determined to leave Ce- 
lestine in his error until every thing was 
cleared up. 

One day, when the heat was very ex- 
cessive, the old man proposed to Celestina 
to bathe in a neighbouring rivulet. Cele- 
stina, who had never bathed, felt an emo- 
tion of terror at plunging into the water, 
and wished to leave it immediately. At 
that instant, her shirt opening, discovered 
her bosom; and the old man, who was 
close by her, discovered, with inexpressible 
astonishment, that brother Celestine was a 
young maiden. Recollecting at that mo- 
ment that Celestina had been brought up 
as a boy at the monastery from the age of 
two years, he thought she must be ignorant 
of her sex, as well as all the religious with 
whom she had lived; and was confirmed 
in the idea at seeing that Celestina at that 
moment discovered nothing but her usual 
modesty, without the slightest embarrass- 
ment, although the old man gazed earnestly 
at her. 


On his return to the house he confided - 


his discovery to his wife. Celestina was 
again questioned: she told them that her 
father had promised to reveal to her a great 


secret when she should attain the age of 


seventeen, but that he died suddenly before 
that time arrived. The old man easily 
guessed what the secret was, and was still 
more affected at the fate of the gentle 
and lovely penitent. He charged his wife 
to reveal to her the secret which her 
father had carried to his grave. Her sur- 
prise was unbounded; yet she could not 
convince herself that she was absolutely 
unconnected with the child whom she 


loved so tenderly. “But,” said she, “ if it” 


be true that I am a girl, ought I not to be 
this child’s mother? And, besides,” added 
she, “I will keep it: they gave it to me, 
and it would be unjust to take it from me 
because 1 am innocent.” They assured her 
that. means should be found to satisfy her 
in this respect; and she consented to as- 
'sume the habits of her sex. They took 
from her her woollen frock to give her a 
robe of linen dazzlingly white; they placed 
on her head a muslin veil; and in the new 
Cc 
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dress she appeared so lovely, and they 
praised her person so much, that for the 
first time in her life she cast her eyes on a 


“mirror with an emotion of curiosity, and 


perhaps of new-born vanity, since she be- 
gan to learn that there is a kind of beauty 
independent of the mind or of virtue. The 
most modest and ingenuous of maidens was 
not the less, however, the humble Celestine 
of the wilderness. 

The next day Eusebius returned from 
Nitrea: he took the warmest interest in 
brother Celestine, and returned full of joy, 
for he brought admirable news. When he 
arrived, Celestina was in her own cham- 
_ber: the old man, willing to enjoy his 
surprise, mentioned nothing of what had 
happened in his absence. As soon as Eu- 
sebius beheld his father, he exclaimed, 
Celestine is innocent, he is not the father 
of the child.”"—*“I thought so,” said the 
old man, with a smile——* Our good inte- 
resting Celestine is innocent, and fully 
justified." —“ And how ?”—“ Why, that 
wicked Mary had calumniated him, for 
Celestine never had the least intercourse 
with her. ‘This girl has just lost her father, 
inherited his property, and recalled her 
lover, who is a soldier,-and father of the 
child.” —* Well!" —* She has declared the 
truth in public; and she and the soldier 
wish to have the infant back again: they 
have been to seek it at Celestine’s grotto, 
and Mary shewed great grief at his having 
left it. 1 reached Nitrea in the midst of all 
these things."—“ Have you been to the 
monastery ?”—“ Yes; and they have learn- 
ed the justification of brother Celestine. 
Every body regrets him, and he would be 


- received with open arms ; but let us keep 


him here, my father, for here he will be 
happy. And now, where is he? for how 


delighted shall I feel to give him these 
good tidings!” 

At these words the old man again smiled; 
he arose, and went to seek Celestina. The 
latter, on entering the chamber and per- 
ceiving Eusebius, looked more lovely than 
ever from the blush that suffused her 
cheeks. Eusebius, petrified with surprise 
and admiration, remained motionless with 
his eyes fastened on Celestina. ‘They ex- 
plained, in a few words, her wonderful ad- 
venture, and how her ignorance and inge- 
nuous openness had caused all her misfor- 
tunes. At the recital, soft tears started 
into the eyes of Eusebius: “Oh, prodigy 
of innocence, of truth, and humility,” cried 
he; “interesting and pure virgin, who 
could see thee with indifference?” Euse- 
bius paused; he was too much affected to 
say more. His virtuous parents noticed 
these expressions: they made much of Ce- 
lestina, and in a few days, perceiving that 
Celestina’s sentiments accorded with their 
views, they formed that union which Eu- 
sebius desired with ardour. Celestina wish- 
ed to keep little Lea; and the magistrates 
of Nitrea even decided that the child 
should remain in such worthy hands, 

After his marriage, Eusebius yielding to 
the desire Celestina felt of going to offer 
her prayers in the desert, accompanied her — 
in this species of pilgrimage. Celestina, 
bathed in the soft tears of gratitude, kneel- 
ing in her grotto, returned thanks to the 
almighty Protector of innocence. She pro- 
mised to merit her happiness, by exercising 
all the virtues of the wife and the mother. — 
She was faithful to a vow so dear to her 
heart, and she enjoyed to the end of a long 
life all the blessings of which it is suscep- — 
tible. . 
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MAXIMS CONCERNING LOVE. 


BY A GENTLEMAN OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tuose who affirm that to love truly 
one must be loved in return, were certainly 
persuaded that Justice and Love went hand 
in hand; but,to speak with sincerity, they 
were unacquainted, in general, with the 
temper of women. We are much more 
liable to love those who are peculiarly ami- 


*_ 


able, than those by whom we are beloved. — 
It is more likely, in order to gain the fayour — 
of the fair sex, for a gallant man to be — 
successful rather than au amorous one, 
Great passions are always attended by sore 
row; and love is more easily bred from joy _ 
thaw a Thence it is, that melapcholye. 
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lovers, who are continually complaining 
before the object of their affections, give 
their rivals the advantage over them, if 
those rivals chance to be of a lively temper. 
I therefore recommend the following max- 
ims, which, by long experience, | have 
found advantageous and certain :— 

1. A man ought to love whatever he 
finds amiable, provided there seems more 
likelihood of pleasure than trouble in the 
conquest he proposes to himself. 

Il. A man should take care, when in 
the company of ladies, never to profess 
himself fickle or inconstant ; yet, in reality, 
he must not be too scrupulously constant, 
for a thousand loves are better than only 
one during a man’s life. 

IL. A lover must, above all things, make 
it his business to please; but to divert with- 
out making himself ridiculous. 

IV. A lover must never acquaint his 
mistress with his real secrets; for since a 
man who is very well acquainted with the 
world should never have any one particular 
object of pursuit, he ought to make his 
confidences among persons of either séx, 
and ouly direct his attentions, his wit, and 
his sonnets to his mistress: but to please 
her he may invent some secrets, as if of 
importance, as it accustoms ladies to speak 
low, and may therefore be of infinite ad- 
vantage to them as well as to himself. 

V. A man must do all in his power to 
render himself pleasing ; but, in order not 
to ruin himself, he should take special care 
how he fixes his love: let every one ap- 


plaud his wit, his gaiety, his art of pleasing 


in company; for it is no honour to any 
one to be admired by that woman who only 
seeks to add to the number of her slaves, 
VI. It is also good that the lady: he loves 
should not think his heart so much at her 
devotion, but that she may very probably 


' Tose it if she slights him; and also that she 


should be well persuaded that, if she re- 
jects it, another will be very happy to ac- 
cept of it. 

Vil. He must farther endeavour, as much 
as in him lies, to make himself perfect in 
all the gallant customs of the place where- 
in he resides. The fair are as easily per- 
suaded by examples and the usages of the 
times, as by arguments. 

_ VIL. A man must have the art of saying 


flattering things to all beauties; but at 


other times he may comport himself with 
that: easy air of indifference, as to shew that 
his time is not yet come for him to wear 
their chains. 

1X. It is not also amiss for a man to use 
that kind of artifice as may make him to 
be feared by those who would seek to in- 
jure him, and to know how to make use of 
that fascinating kind of raillery, so as to 
cause his mistress to make a jest, in concur- 
rence with him, even of a favoured rival. 

X. And as the tyranny of women and 
their caprices are but too well known, a 
man must, by all means, avoid a too im- 
plicit obedience; for that only serves to be 
a source of trouble to a lover, for which he 
receives no thanks from the injustice of his 
fantastical mistress. 

XI. But above all things, let a man re- 
member, that if he ought to instruct while 
he amuses, it is much better for him to 
please himself while he persuades; he 
should never profess love to make himself 
unhappy; neither to be so vivleutly in love 
as to cease being amiable, for that will ren- 
der him utterly incapable of inspiring love 
in the breast of another. 

There were so many gay young men of 
fashion at that time who subscribed to the 
justness*of this gentleman's remarks, that 
he was tempted to draw up his ideas in the 
above form, aud publish them under the 
title of the Baron von Torren’s « Morality 
of Love.” He met with some’ opponents, 
who undertook to answer him; one of 
which answers we transcribe, and wherein 
every one of his maxims seemed ingeniously 
refuted. 

“ Those who never knew what it was to 
love, have become great converts to the 
new morality of Baron von Torrens on that 
sublime passion, and have adopted that, his 
mistaken opinion, ‘ that a man should be» 
more gallant thau amorous.’ He is content, 
then, to wound other hearts, without feeling 
his own touched in any degree. Indifference 
in love can never bring with it but a medi- 
ocrity of pleasure; and a man who feels no 
more can never make any illustrious con- 
quest. Certainly a man ought to seek to 
amuse the person he loves, but it is not 
enough to divert her, unless he has some 
influence over her heart: to act rationally, 
he must not only render it alive to joy, but 
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he must make it also susceptible of grief, 
and know how to turn each feeling to his 
advantage. Two or three sighs, seasonably 
breathed, may be more effectual than all 
the sonnets in the world. 

«T. A multitude of mistresses are not to 
be endured, for even he who has two has 
not any at all. 

«11. Whoever would banish constancy 
out of the empire of love, destroys love it- 
self; for no sooner does it enter into the 
imagination of man that the time may come 
when he shall love no more, than he ceases 
to love at that very instant: the greatest 
satisfaction of the tender passion is to be- 
lieve an eternity in love. 

“III. No doubt but a man ought to study 
to please and divert, but not by way of 
raillery. Every lover ought to accommo- 
date-himself to the humours of the person 
beloved. . 

“ JV. Whoever can conceal from his 
mistress his dearest secrets has not given 
her his heart ; for it is utterly impossible to 
conceal any thing from those we love. A 
man deprives himself of all delicate plea- 
sure, if he does not repay the candour of 
his mistress by mutual confidence. Those 
trifling secrets which he may please to in- 
vent signify nothing, and such inventions 
only belong to those who never knew love 
but by name. 

«“ V. Von Torrens says, ‘a man should 
do all in his power to please his mistress, 

\ without, however, ruining himself.’ As to 
excessive magnificence in entertainments 
given to the fair, it certainly ought to be 
avoided; yet love renders that splendour 
excusable, and love was certainly the sole 

- inventor of such entertainments. Yet ex- 
travagance in our retinue or clothes ought 
to be dispensed with; and a lover should 
endeavour at gaining the heart of his mis- 
tress by more intrinsic qualifications. 

«. VI, It is certainly no small advantage 


that the lady beloved should believe herself 


inspired with a mutual passion; but this ~ 
persuasion ought to proceed from the great 


merit of the gentleman, and not from his 
insinuations that another. may be glad to — 
accept the heart she thinks proper to re- 
ject. 

“ VIL. in regard to the gallant customs 
of the place he lives in, a man who is really 
in love cannot so easily adopt them: a sin-— 
cere man takes his resources from that af> 
fection’ which. pervades. his whole heart, — 
and that teaches him sufficiently the —_ 
art of love. . 

« VILL. I agree with Von Torrens that-a” 
man ought to pay universal homage to 
beauty: when he loves but one, however, 
this will degenerate into mere compliment, 
and even that adulation must be well tem- — 


pered, lest it should wound the peace of the” 


only object of his real affections. 

“ IX. 1 disapprove much of that artifice — 
proposed by the Baron in regard to raile — 
lery, or that provoking kind of insinuation © 
which renders a mistress as satirical as him- — 
self against a formidable rival: such a'ta- — 
lent, he may depend upon it, will rather — 
excite fear than love in the breast of his — 
mistress. » 

« X. As to obedience, if you deprive - 
love of that, you take away his empire: hé — 
who cannot yield implicit obedience to the — 
person he affects to love, loves her not in — 
reality, and should be banished from hev : 
society. 

« XI. For the last article,—that man who ~ 
expects to’ be always prosperous in love is —~ 
either a fool or a madman; but this passion ~ 
being involuntary, the torments which at- — 
tend it are the same. All that remains, © 
therefore, to be said on the maxims of the ~ 
Baron von Torrens, is, that he knows very 
well how to be a man of gallantry, but ~ 
never yet knew what it was to a 
love.” 


THE DIVORCE.—A TALE. j 
RELATED BY A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER, at 
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_ LT wave been exposed to, and have la- 
boured..under very severe calamities: al- 
though [I dare not affirm that it was not 

' through my own fault, yet my’ conscience 


_ upbraids me not. From the period of my 


ie, 


birth to that of my death, ‘the laws of my — 
country have undergone a great alteration; 
but | have ever retained my former senti- 
ments, neither has there been any change 
in my manner of viewing matters: from — 


‘ 


_ your disposal, as your discretion may sug- 
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here recount all my former and present re- 
flections, without either accusing or justify- 
ing myself. To you, my child, [ address 
the present narrative. . If you should ever 
become a wife, may you live in atime when 
ihe laws conspire not with the passions to 
break asunder an association wherein. you 


_ Shall. have brought youth, beauty, and for- 


tune; and at the dissolution of which all 
that is restored to you will perhaps:be only 
money! Alas! my dearest daughter, how 
much I have suffered! 

You. have a sister’ whom you are unac- 
quainted with. I have ever kept her at a 
distance from me: she is no daughter of 
mine; she is your father’s child: she bears 
his name, the same as you do yourself; and 
yet you were already born, and I was still 
alive, when she came into the world. This 
yery idea to me is dreadful. Shall 1 be 
reproached with having treated her with 
rigour and coldness? She is a stranger to 
me: she is the daughter of my rival, of a 
woman who has ravished from me‘the sa- 


‘this iateess have resulted those, poignant 
sorrows that lead me to the grave. 1 shall 
cred title of a wife. My dear child, on my 
death-bed I recommend her to. your care; 
watch over her—but from afar. The laws 
have decreed her your sister; and, if my 
presentiments deceive me not, she has but 
a small share of happiness to expect from 


her to whom she is indebted for exist- 


ence, . 


Judge not of your father from his beha- 


: viour..towards me: 1 know but too well 


what pangs that conduct occasions him: 
however, he has annulled a union which 
constituted my happiness. I have forgiven 
all. . Reason, indeed, forgives; but the 
heart can never forget. It is not in- my 


power to restore him any right to the for- 


tune which I leave you, and my recital will 
inform you wherefore your father is not 
appointed your guardian. 1 leave him at 


gest: if it be a wrong, you may dispense 
redress. I am aware how sacred you hold 
your duties—you will discharge them all. 
He has taught me that he could fail to fulfil 
his: am I to be blamed because the recol- 
lection haunts me? When love, jealousy, 
and the purity of my sentiments will cause 
my death, who would presume to reproach 
me in my tomb with having been too ten- 
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der a spouse, or a parent too jdilown of her 
claims? 

Listen to me, my beloved daughter. 

1 was sixteen years of age, and still went 
by the name of Julia; 1 was as yet igno- 
rant of that.of my family, and the caution 
with which I was treated in that respect 
prevented me, notwithstanding my curi- 
osity, to ask any questions of Madame 
Depreval, with whom [ lived, and who { 
called my aunt. This lady was not. yet 
forty years of age: she possessed beauty, 
mildness of temper, and great piety. She 
lived a retired life, which agreed with her 
weak constitution and.an habitual melan- 
choly that gave inexpressible charms to her 
actions and to her conversation. 

Our household was composed of four 
servants, two males and two. females: one 
of these latter was particularly attached to 
my service. From my earliest infancy Ihad 
always seen the same domestics, the same 
connections,-and the same friends; every 
family transaction was always gone through 
at. regular hours: the summer brought 
back the same amusements, and winter the 
same occupations; and as Madame Depre- 
val was fond of taking an airing over the 
fields only, she kept no carriage. Never 


was a,more sweet mode of life better regu- . . 


lated; every thing was provided for want 
and convenience, luxury or dissipation 
was. entirely out of the question. For 
sixteen years I never heard a cry in the 
house except those that were uttered against 
myself; for although I was not a wicked 
child, my great vivacity and obstinacy were 
carried to an excess. These defects, how- 
ever, vanished before I had attained the 
age of fourteen, owing to premature reflec- 
tion; I only retained that firmness and 
steadiness of disposition which prompted 


me never to form a resolution without some _ 


motive, and never to relinquish it when 
formed. Ihave oftentimes been accused of 
being proud; alas! the reason why is, that 
my heart is too feeling not to revolt at 
whatever hurts it, yet none more yielding 
when used with proper management. Cast 
your eyes, my child, over all the mothers 
whom -you may be acquainted with, and 
tell which other. than myself you-wouyld 
have chosen, if heaven’ had left you the 
arbitrator of your own destiny. 

Ever since I had been sixteen, I had res 
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flected much on the obscurity in which my 
birth was enveloped; I never heard my 
parents mentioned, neither did Madame 
Depreval speak of her relatives. Her 
only visitors were a few gentlemen, ‘more 
distinguished on account of their wit or 
talents than of their rank; she neither re- 
ceived nor paid visits to any of her own 
sex, at least when I was in company with 
her. I made a thousand conjectures, but 
never dared to yenture one single question. 
Long since I had observed that some few 
words which I uttered at random produced 
a disagreeable effect upon Madame Depre- 
val, and without occasioning her the least 
ill humour, nevertheless increased her ha- 
bitual sadness. I had made it a law to act 
with the utmost discretion, before I could 
surmise from what motive I was bound to 
be discreet. 

As soon as I attained the age of sixteen, 
Madame Depreval seemed to repose greater 
confidence in me; I could perceive that she 
wished to treat me as a friend, and entrust 
me with a secret that laid heavy on her 
mind. 1 was sensible of her anxiety, and 
made it a duty to conceal from her how 
anxious [ felt myself of hearing what she 
might have to say. I could also discover 
easily that her health suffered in conse 
quence of her perplexed mind. 

One morning, as we were conversing 
together in a most friendly manner, both 
our hearts experienced sympathising emo- 
tions in consequence of some caresses which 
she bestowed upon me, and that I repaid 
from the bottom of my soul. She then 
clasped me in her arms, and exclaimed, 

~ Let there be an end to all secrets, my 
Julia; times to come are uncertain, I must 
seize the present opportunity, and make 
your destiny known to you.” 

Then hastening to proceed, as if appre- 
hensive of not being able to summon forti- 
tude enough at a future period, she added, 

“ You are my daughter, my dear Julia, 
and long since, no doubt, your heart has 
anticipated this avowal. Ask me no ques- 
tions respecting your father; 1 have pro- 
mised never to name him, and though I 
were to break my promise, you should de- 
rive no benefit therefrom. 

“1 am not a Frenchwoman, but was 
born in Russia. An orphan from my ear- 
hest infancy, I was brought up by a person 
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of the highest rank, who took partic 
care I should receive a good education, 
who always shewed me the affection o 
mother. Nature most unfortunately 
endowed me with beauty, and the son 
my benefactress soon became but too 
sible of it. Young, violent, accustomed 
pleasure, he forgot that 1 was under the 
protection of his mother, and thought it 
difficult matter to rank me among his. 
merous conquests. His wonted levity 
cured me, no doubt, against the misfort 
of loving aman to whom I could not 
united; but also perhaps he was the ¢ 
one whom I could ever love, for [ 
affirm, that, with the exception of some 
looks which 1 involuntarily cast upon 
the Prince prior to his having spoken tor 
of his love, no other man ever fixed my 
attention. oe 
“ Whether through whim and fancy, 
that my resistance had given rise to sine 
love within the breast of the youth, he ¢ z 
tinually followed me, persecuted me, and 
finally made me the proffer of his hand. I 
deemed it indispensable to inform my be 
nefactress of what 1 had hitherto taken 
care to conceal from her, and we agreed 
together that I should set off for Paris with 
one of her sisters who was very partial fo 
me. The Prince, being apprized of this 
plan, became enraged; never did we meet — 
but he shot at me most tremendous looks; 
and once that we happened to pass at a 
time through the same walk, he told me, 
in an agony’ of despair, that since I was” 
determined to make him miserable, he lil e 
wise would make me wretched. His looks, 
the tone of his voice, are still present to my 
recollection—methinks I still see and b eat 
him. Merciful heaven! was that the 
pression of love? I had occasionally — 
held Lim more submissive, and of course 
much more dangerous, more to be dreaded. 
“ Notwithstanding my regret at leaving 
my benefactress, under a certainty that one — 
or two years at most would bring me back 
to her, I wished to basten the day of my 
departure, which however was postponed 
on account of a most shocking occur-— 
rence. Suffice it for you to know, my dear 
Julia, that an avaricious hand delivered up 
to the Prince the key of my apartment; _ 
and that | awoke the victim of the passion 
of a man, who, guilty of a crime, begged of 


“ Cruel man! He ran away for fear I should 

expire in sight of him. 

7: “ My cries had brought several of the 
domestics into my apartment; some asked 
‘what I wanted, others waited in silence for 
‘my commands, but [ could not utter a syl- 

*' Jable, so confused were my ideas. My 

benefactress, in the mean time, having for- 

tunately been apprized of my being indis- 

posed, had the goodness to come to me; I 

requested she would dismiss all that were 

present, and then my tears and despair in- 
formed her of the crime of her son. 

“ So violent an agitation brought on a 

* fever; I was confined to my bed. Pursuant 

tothe entreaties of my benefactress, I im- 

parted to no one the occasion of my grief: 

alas! I found it not difficult to obey her; I 

would have wished to conceal it from my- 

self. I was not yet recovered, when the 

Prince was ordered to travel, and he was 

gone to Spain. Released from the appre- 

* hension of meeting him, [ felt strength 

} enough to leave my apartment; I endea- 

 voured to resume my former occupations, 

but my mental contamination, and even the 
caresses of my benefactress, were painful to 

i me. Six weeks only had elapsed, when 1 

i’ was made acquainted that a transaction of 

which J. was the victim, although no guilt 

attached to me, should influence the re. 
mainder of my days, 
* My benefactress, disconsolate as she 

_ Was, would have given up the whole of her 

Property to comfort me; but what can 

riches remedy the diseases of the mind? 

She offered to fulfil all the wishes 1 might 

form, except one ; for she had entered into 

an engagement with regard to her son, 
which her ambitious views would not allow 
herto break. You will be astonished at 
me, perhaps, my dear Julia, when 1 shall 

‘tell you that I should have preferred death 

# tothe hand of a man whose conduct J ab- 

horred; I only requested to be allowed to 

leave Russia for ever, and,it was accord- 
ingly settled that 1 should set off with my 
hefactress’s sister, to whom the circum- 

Stance of my misfortune was made known. 
“Tn company with that lady I reached 

- Faris, under the uame of Depreval, a widow. 

Teould speak French well enough not to 
‘obliged to tell what country | was born 

it You came into the world, my dear 
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me, in the name of love, to forgive him.— }| child; and when I embraced you for the 


first time, I felt that a new career was 
‘opening before me, and [ engaged hence- 
forth to live for you alone. 

“ My benefactress’s sister asked me what 
were my intentions, assuring me that she 
had been ordered to gratify them all. To 
her question I replied, that I wished to 
continue in Paris, there to live a retired 
life. To this determination she opposed no 
objection. A fortnight after I was con- 
ducted to this house, that had been pur- 
chased in my name, and here I found the 
same domestics that you see at the present 
moment. On the day of her departure my 
companion delivered a pocket-book into 
my hands, and said, * If you accept of it, 
my sister will be assured that you consent 
to fulfil the only condition which she pre- 
scribes to the indemnification you havea 
right to expect from her. _ With regard to 
myself, I can only advise you to accept, and 
to entrust Mr. Dormeuil with the whole.’ 

“I was less anxious to ascertain the 
contents of the pocket-book, than to know 
upon what terms the gift was granted; I 


was informed that [ must engage never to 


mention the name of my child's father, a 
promise which 1 made without the least 
reluctance. ' 

“ Left, as it were, alone in a foreign me- 
tropolis, I thought but of you, my dear 
Julia; I was even forgetful of opening the 
pocket-book, to know the amount of my 
fortune; indeed, although I had looked 
into it, I could not have formed a true idea 
of how much I was worth: I was equally 
unacquainted with the value of the differs 
ent coins, and with the extent of my ex- 
pences. I was afraid of going to Mr. Dor- 
meuil’s ; but his lady had the goodness to 
come and pay me a visit. 

“ Mr. Dormeuil was at that time an 
opulent banker, upon whom the sister of 
my benefactress had taken letters of credit ; 
[ had seen him several times already, and 
had always found him equally polite, ho- 
nest, and obliging. 

“ Mrs. Dormeuil one day reproached me 
with neglecting her: she confessed to me 
her being informed of my situation; neither 
did she conceal from me that to her care I 
was obliged for having procured’ me a 
house, my servants, in short, all the ac. 
commodations which I was so pleased with. 
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“ Come, and breakfast with me to-morrow,’ 
added she: ‘ you are richer than you ima- 
gine; but you stand in need of an agent, 
and my husband will undertake with plea- 
sure to discharge that office. Your fortune 
would be soon reduced, if attention were 
not paid to increase it. Believe me, Madam, 
Mr. Dormeuil, whilst managing your pe- 
cuniary concerns, will Jess adhere to the 
directions he has received, than in confor- 
mity to the sentiments with which you 
have inspired us,’ 

* I thanked her for her kindness, and 
accepted her invitation. I delivered into 
Mr. Dormeuil’s hands the whole of my 
property, which he told me amounted to 
two hundred thousand francs. This money 
he worked as he thought proper; I signed 
whatever vouchers he presented to me, and 
received from him one thousand francs 
monthly. 

« From what I am going to relate, my 
dear Julia, you will be able to judge whe- 

. ther any man ever deserved more to be 
confided in, and whether I can do too much 
for his widow. 

« Six months ago Mr. Dormeuil, in con- 
sequence of some repeated heavy losses 
which he had sustained, thought it advise- 
able to call a meeting of his creditors. Not 
fully satisfied that he could honour all their 
demands, he called upon me, apprised me 
of his embarrassed circumstances, and thus 

addressed me: ‘ My first care is tosave you 
from ruin ; therefore I shall never consider 
you merely as one of my creditors. You 
have hitherto been so successful in all your 
speculations, that, besides the monies which 
you have already received, the original sum 
which you entrusted to my care and ma- 
nagement for now fifteen years has nearly 
doubled. Withdraw it, Madam, whilst it 
is yet time, and place it so as to secure 
yourself against future events.’ I requested 
of him to keep the money for his own use 
and purposes, which proposal he refused. 
‘He soon after settled his affairs, paid the 

. whole amount of his debts, but had so very 
little left to live upon that he soon died 
broken-hearted. 


« Listen tome now with great attention, 
my dearest Julia. I am hardly double your 
age, yet I dare not flatter myself; LE ar 
nearer the term of my dissolution than you 
may imagine. If heaven should take 1 
from this world, what would become of 
you? it is therefore incumbent upon me to 
look out for a family that will adopt you. 
Your birth prohibits such pretensions as 
your fortune might entitle you to, but g 
titude, perhaps, points out to us the ase 
are to make of that property. Mr. Dor- 
meuil has left an only son, who is possessed 
of every qualification that can make a man |. 
agreeable: his mother, my only friend, is 
acquainted. with every circumstance con- 
cerning me; we lie under great obliga- 
tions to her deceased husband: let his son 
become yours, and we shall at once di 
charge several duties. Three days hence 
shall introduce you to Madame Dormeuil; 
you shall see her son, and let me know | 
candidly what you think of him. Forget 
not that I wish for your happiness alone, 
and that I should act contrary to my own 
inclination were I to address you in any | 
other language than that of true friend- 
ship.” 

In the above manner was I made ac 
quainted with the secret of my birth. It 
would be impossible for me, my dear child, 
to describe the effect produced upon me by 
that confidence, which could nevertheless 
add nothing to my affection for Madame 
Depreval; it was so easy a thing to love 
her, that it didnot even require being oblig: 
ed to her to prefer her to all other women. 
My ideas were fixed upon the apprehension 
of losing her, and the solitude in which I 
should find myself in case that. misfortun en 
should befal me as speedily as it appeared | 
inevitable: in the mean time I could refiée ct 
but with grief and terror on the necessity 
of uniting my destiny to a- man whi 
knew so little of.. My heart had alre 
made a choice, or rather, my dnagiiad 
had been dreaming; but is there any me 
ing in the first dream of an Sayin f 
sixteen? 

(To be continued.) ay 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY or fLona, &c. &c. &e. 
emer 


or 


We are row arrived at, perhaps, the , are actually shut up within the fruit, 
interesting, at least, certainly the || so that the fruit itself must be dissected, or 
curious division of the kingdom of || at least pierced, to get at them: am opera- 
able nature; a division which the || tion which nature has caused to be per- 
immortal Swedish botanist has ranked as_ |! formed by small insects, which, after feed- 
; ing upon the’ male flowers, proceed to the 
y ee oy : CRYPTOGAMIA, _ || frait-buds on the female species, and there 
ye Tenet the whole tribe of Mosses, Fungi, | deposit the pollen which they have rabbed 
a Ferns, Sc.—and the investigation || off from the anthers of the other species. 
hich will lead us to the most recondite, |! So necessary is this operation in the culture 
; and, at the same time, amusing researches || of the fig, that it is artificially done bythe 
¢ nto the first efforts of nature to fulfil the Spanish and Italian peasants, with as much - 
/ of a wise and bounteous Provi-|| care and attention as an English gardener 
dence. . attends to the grafting of his most curious 
ay this reséarch, though we shall particu- || specimens. 
rf ‘distinct species, yet it will tend || It has been attempted to get over - this 
, mantis’ the edification and amusement of || difficulty in nomenclature, but not success- 
Ve bord readers to generalise upon the va || fully, inasmuch as the want of anthers was 
erets of these productions of a 
tine marriage:” for such is the 
1 translation of the term Cryptogamia, 
jd from the Greek words eryptos, con- 
and gamé, which signifies marriage— 
united and adopted because the parts 
yroperties of fertility are less evident 
| the other offeritigs of. Fiora to the 
i¢ botanist. ; 
‘that, to a casual observer, the 
es now under consideration may ap- 
r tod contemptible for notice; but then 
‘be recollected, that things appa- 
the most trivial ate alike the work 
mighty hand; and surely Christian 
ers will not deny that meed of admi- 
hich a Heathen philosopher has 
paid to Almighty power, when he 
vat “ Nature: never appears ‘more 
f and wonderful than in her mi- 
works.’ If the truth of such a 


adopted for the distinction ; but as that is 
the case with some other plants, the same 
objection holds good against it. 

This, indeed, may be considered as a part 
of the subject not exactly fit for female in- 
vestigation: we shall therefore merely add, 
that the most élaborate research has yet 
only ascertained the sexual distinctions of 
a few of the class; but on a mature investi- 
gation of the external conformation and 
the correspondence of the most obvious 
parts of each, it will be found that the 
cryptogamous plants constitute several na- 
tural orders or families, which are mutually 
related to each other, and approach more 
or less ‘to’ other families of plants, called 
Phenogamous. 

Simple and trivial as, at first glance, 
appears the subject of our present résearch, 
yet our immortal Avonian Bard thought it 
not benéath his notice, when he so'sweétly 
A CO Id for a moment be doubted, || introduces it as one of the ornaments which 
t ust that a candid perusal of the |! the birds would bring to Fidele’s sad 
= lectures will tend to confirm its | hese =a 
and meealracy. ‘The ruddock would, 
is investigation we shall adhere tol | wind charitable bill (Ob, bill sore shaming’ 
inneean classification, ds that, though || Phose rich left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
imperfect in this instance, comes near- || Without a monument), bring thee all this; 
© truth and propriety. It is truepin- | Yea, and furr’d moss boneaenave when Senern are 
» that other plants, not strictly of this | none, 

E aight be a ander ‘slide | To winter ground thy corse.” 
such assome of the grasses, and even This allusion to the obituary piety of the 
‘a tree as the fig, whose flowers || red-breast Cannot, surely, be excelled’ for 
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sweetness; but as botany in Shakespeare's 
days was but in its infancy, we must refer, 
for more scientific allusion, to the lines of 
the poet of the Derwent, who, in speaking 
of the first efforts of vernal nature in 
Alpine situations, exclaims most energeti- 
cally :— 

‘© There, as old Winter flaps his hoary wing, 
And, lingering, leaves his empire to the Sprisg, 
Piere’d with quick shafts of silver shooting light, 
Fly in dark troops the dazzled imps of night,— 
Awake, my love! enamoured Muschus cries, 
Stretch thy fair limbs, refulgent maid arise ; 

Ope thy sweet eye-lids to the rising ray, 
And hail, with ruby lips, returning day.” 


In addition to this Dr. Darwin observes, 
that the species of 


MUSCHUS, 


called the Coral Moss, vegetates beneath 
the surface of the snow in ‘northern re- 
gions, where the degree of heat is always 
about forty, or in the middle between the 
freezing point and the common heat of the 
earth. It thus serves for many months as 
the sole food of the rein deer, who dig 
furrows in the snow to. find it. 

Darwin's observation drawn from this is 
no less just than curious, when he says, 
that as the milk and flesh of the rein’ deer 
form almost the only sustenance which can 
be procured during the Jong winters of the 
higher latitudes, so this moss may be said 
to support some millions of mankind! 


_ It is an ancient but very correct obser- 
vation, that in all parts of nature the -gra- 
dations are so minute from species to 
species, and so interwoven in the varieties 
of each, that it is almost impossible to 
ascertain where one begins or where an- 
other ends. In conformity with this, we 
see that the Ferns bear a strong affinity to 
the Palms, whilst the latter lieve but very 
little affinity with others of the cryptoga- 
mous class: again, the Mosses resemble 
some species of Sazxifrage ; and, indeed, 
there are several polar plants which by a 
careless observer might be mistaken for 
mosses. 

An accurate inyestigator of this branch 
of botany avers that mosses, by means of 
particular species, unite with the Hepatica, 
which latter again unite with the Lichens ; 
whilst these again, in one species, partake 
of the nature of the Fungi: thus affording 


to the curious eye the most palpable affini- 
ties amongst these remarkable assemblages 
of plants. ~ 

This writer adds, that most of the eryp- 
togamous plants agree in one particular 
circumstance, that whilst they are destitute” 
of any distinctly developed organs of fruc- 
tification, their propagation is most effected 
by elongation, buds, tubers, and otherkinds: 
of roots, than by dissemination. 

Still must it be remembered, that not 
only the mosses, but also the ferns, are’ 
provided with true seeds, which, whether 
spread by nature’s bounty, or artificially. 
cultivated by men, will always germinate 
like more perfect plants. 

It was, indeed, formerly supposed that 
the mosses were only excrescences, pro- 
duced from the earth, or from trees, though 
now well ascertained to be no less perfect 
as plants than productions of vegetable na- 
ture of greater magnitude. 

Long, however, before they were noticed” 
by Linnzeus, that expert and judicious 
botanist, Dillenius, had examined and de- 
scribed them accurately ; so that little more 
was left to the Swedish botanist than to 
arrange the species as Cryptogamia Muset 
in the second order of his twenty-fourth 
class, and to give them specific characters, 
which he did by dividing them into three 
kinds, as having no calyptre or veil, having 
males and females separate, or haying the 
males and females on the same plant. 

Since his time great light has been 
thrown upon this branch of botany by 
Hedwig, as well as by Sprengel and others; 
of whose discoveries, at least the most in- 
teresting parts of them, we shall not fail to 
avail ourselves. 

It is worthy of notice that the production 
of these plants by germination is of much 
rarer occurrence than their propagation by 
lateral elongation : in fact, as we shall soon 
have occasion to shew, the whole structure 
of these species is evidently calculated for 
the latter mode of reproduction ; so that, by 
means of this mode of propagation (a mode 
so universal that even the Cryptogamous 
Aquatics partake of it), this wliole vege- 
tabie family shews some degree of affinity 
to the Zoophytes, the first stage in animal 
creation. , 

In short, it is asserted, both by De Saus- 
sure and by Vauchor, the Genevese philo- 
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sopher, that they have found a species of 
Conferva, which is of the class under con- 

‘ sideration, sometimes on stones, walls, and 
old wood, and often in fresh water, where 
it generally forms a thick texture like felt, 
and which may be seen constantly to move 
in all directions when exposed to the influ- 
ence of light and heat. 

This extraordinary affinity of the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms of nature shall 
form the ground-work of our succeeding 

lecture: in the mean time, we shall con- 
clude the present one with some curious 
references of the learned and poetic Dar- 
win, with respect to the aquatic mosses 
above alluded to. 

Speaking of a species of the ga, which 
is found loose in many lakes in a globular 
form, floating from shore to shore to unite 
with other fixed species, he observes :— 


“ Night’s tinsel beams on smooth Loch Lomond 


dance, 

Impatient Aga views the bright expanse; 
In vain her eyes the passing floods explore, 
Wave after wave rolls freightless to the shore. 
Now dim amidst the distant foam she spies 
A rising speck,—* Tis he, ’tis he,’ she cries; 
As with firm arms he beats the streams aside, 

_ And cleaves with rising chest the tossing tide, 


With bended knee she prints the humid sands, 
Upturns her glistening eye, and spreads her 
hands.” 


After such a description, a reference to 
the classic story of Hero and Leander might 
naturally be expected ; and in conformity 
with such expectation, Darwin actually 
makes the allusion, describing the vege- 
table Hero as exclaiming— 

«Tis he, tis he! my lord, my life, my love ! 
Slumber, ye winds ; ye billows, cease to move! 
Beneath his arms your buoyant plumage spread, 
Ye swans; ye Halcyons, hover round his head!” 


After so warm a reception we are not 
surprised to find, that 

¢ With eager step the boiling surf she braves, 
And meets her refluent lover in the waves : 
Loose o’er the flood her azure mantle swims, 
And the clear stream betrays her snowy limbs.” 

And all this in exact botanical confor- 
mity with her classic counterpart, the fair 
Hero, whom the poet describes as holding 
her lamp, sheltered by her robe from the 
winds, asa beacon for her lover, when 

CSE FUMES 

Her bold Leander o’er the dusky tides ; 

Wrings his wet hair, his briny bosom warms, 

And clasps her panting lover in her arms.” 
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A ROMANCE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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(Concluded from Vol. IX. Page 262.) 
—_ 


Tuere was little fear of Cecile over- 
sleeping herself the next morning; sleep 
was a stranger to her eyes till the hour of 
five, when she rose and dressed herself in 
haste, and making up a small parcel, while 
she placed the little casket given her by De 
Tourville carefully about her person, she 
descended into the garden, and resolved, 
rashly, as she then thought, to follow the 
Palmer. 

_ He did not keep her waiting, but hasten- 
ing toa gate which led into a private road, 
they both entered a covered litter, which 
‘stood in waiting, and had proceeded in it 
before noon, over a considerable tract of 
country. They then halted at an inn, to 


» take that refreshment of which both stood 


greatly in need. 
The little inn and the hostess seemed 
neither of them unknown to Cecile; and 


she felt certain that she was not deceived 
in this conjecture, by the woman eyeing 
her, with that kind of look, which, though 
devoid of impertinent scrutiny, served to 
shew she had seen her before, but sought 
in her memory for the time. Cecile well 
recollected the court before the house, and 
felt now convinced she was in the same 
road she had travelled through before, with 
the steward of Madame de Lambert: she 
made the remark to the Palmer, who ouly 
replied, that the roads in France were very 
similar to each other; and after they had 
taken an hasty meal, they ascended a more 
light voiture, and travelled on at a much 
quicker rate. 

After sleeping one night on the road, 
the astonishment of Cecile was truly great, 
when she beheld the next morning, after a 
journey of about three hours, the venerable 

De 
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ruins of St. Benedict's Chapel, and the 
lofty turrets of the proud Castle of St. 
Valerie. Trembling now with dread of her 
benefactor’s anger, she severely blamed 
herself for the rash step she had taken; bnt 
the Palmer, who seemed to discover what 
was passing in her mind, said, “ Fear not, 
daughter; De Tourville will not blame you 
for what you have done: he will rather 
praise that fortitude, which will enable you 
to behold to-morrow the marriage which is 
to be privately celebrated in the Chapel of 
St. Benedict. It is there that the Mar- 
chioness de Lambert is to receive the nup- 
tial benediction, as she hopes to unite her 
band with that of St. Albert, who will on 
no account be married elsewhere.” Cecile 
clasped her hands together in silent agony ; 
she could not speak, she was not prepared 
for so sudden a shock: it was there, thought 
she, he first breathed his vows of attach- 
ment to me; and it is, there -he becomes 
doubly perjured! Be assured,” resumed 
the Palmer, “ that De Tourville respects the 
strong parental tie too much to withhold a 
daughter from embracing her mother: fear 
nought from him, but hasten now to the 
good Pauline, the nurse and careful protec- 
tress of your infant years.” Cecile waited 
not for a second command, but leaped 

* from the voiture, and with breathless haste, 
ran towards the castle. 

Pauline was seated in melancholy mood, 
at the great hall door, spinning: after the 
first congratulations, she informed Cecile 
that the Count had quitted home soon after 
her departure, and had not yet returned, 
and poor father Anselm lay at the point of 
death. “ Alas!” said Cecile, bursting into 
tears of grateful tenderness, as she recalled 
to her mind the old man’s energetic blessing 
on her, “ how many are the vicissitudes of 
a few months !"—* Ah! indeed, Mademoi- 
selle,” said Pauline, “ First we have never 
seen the light in the chapel that used to 
terrify us so, since you've been gone; then 
my good master’s gone, nobody knows 
where, and the poor old father is dying; 
and then there's that old witch, the Mar- 
chioness de Lambert, going to be married 
in the old chapel to-morrow to a young 
boy; I don’t kiow who he is, he is not yet 
arrived, but he will be here to-morrow, 
early.” 

'. The amiable Cecile, however her own 


hy ; 


sorrows now took possession of her mind, 


yet flew to the succour of the old confessor 5 


her presence seemed to revivehim; she at- 
tended him with the most assiduous and 
soothing care, and the next eventful morn= 
ing, the physician who attended him, ee, 
nounced him out of danger. 

The Palmer came about ten o'clock to 
conduct the pale and weeping Cecile to the 
Chapel of St. Benedict. “ This day,” said 
he, solemnly, “ marks the future colour of 
your life; be courageous,—be heroic;—you 


will soon see your parents,—you will be ~ 


happy as your heart can wish.” Ob! how 


impossible, thought Cecile, as she retired _ 


with her conductor, behind the ruined 
shrine of St. Benedict, and awaited the ap- 


proach of these ill-paired votaries of Hy= 


men. Six young women, arrayed in white, 
entered, strewing the broken pavement of 
the chapel with flowers. The Palmer 
smiled, and said, “ Fit emblem ofthe union 
of spring with decayed age!” At another 
time Cecile would have smiled too, but she 
now fancied she should smile no more. 

Next came the agonising sight of St. 
Albert, richly dressed, his face lighted up 
with smiles of joy, leading by the hand his 


future bride, habited in white and silver, — 


and her own dark hair adorned with pearls. 
Already she had placed her foot on the 
lower step of the altar, and Cecile, on*the 
verge of fainting, sunk her head on the 
shoulder of the Palmer. “ Fear nothing,” 
said he, “ now is the decisive moment; re- 
vive: this wedding will not take place.” 
This last sentence acted like electricity on 
Cecile; but she looked anxiously on the 
Fildies, whose cheek now glowed with a a 
faint but beautiful flush. The priest open-= 


ed the book! The Palmer darted from his _ 


concealment, threw off his disguise, and 


from beneath the large pilgrim’s hat, fell a_ 
profusion of auburn tresses, and under the _ 
humble habit was a rich robe of blue and 


silver, which floated down a spare, but ele- 


gant female form, and Cecile beheld the 


original of the picture she possessed, with 
the casket given her by De Tourville. 
Though somewhat faded by years and sick- 
ness, it was still the same sweet counte- 
nance, which neither seemed capable of de- 
stroying. 

As this form stood before the Muychisean 
de Lambert, that lady gave a piercing 


- 


. 


= 


iut,| shriek, and’fell senseless on the steps of the 


wit;| altar. Consternation sat on every face—the 
el! wedding was at an end! 
ul! Suddenly the door of the chapel opened, 
ons} - - and the Count de Tourville, attended by a 
pi} numerous train of lords and vassals, enter- 
ed: approaching’ the altar, he said to his 
kb) servants, “Take upthat wretched woman ; 
ty} and you, ladies, who were her attendants, 
ail! see that nothing is wanted to her recovery. 
ri) And now, holy father, proceed in your sa- 
ju} cred office.” Then taking the hand of Ce- 
lt} cile and-that of St. Albert, he led the 
wt} astonished orphan to the altar: she, how- 
itd) ever, drew back, and said, “O, Sir, pardon 
ud) my disobedience: [ cannot wed the man, 


_ who preferred riches, though accompanied 
with age, to me.” —“ No, Cecile,” said St. 
_ Albert; “ from my first visit to Paris, till 
_ this moment, my heart has been solely 
_ yours; and all my endeavours were only 
employed-to obtain you, with your father’s 
consent. Allow me then to receive you 
s =. hand.”—*« Ah! where is my 
ther?” said Cecile. “ Behold him here,” 
id De Tourville, tenderly embracing her ; 
|, also, your much injured mo- 
= The lady, then, heretofore disguised 
pom sprang forward, and received 
the embraces of the astonished Cecile. 
- «Give your hand now to St. Albert,” said 
; ant ; “ and we will then repair to my 
e, where all shall be explained.” 

: edding of Cecile with St. Albert 
nm celebrated in that chapel, where 
lier, the Countess de Tourville, had 
much sorrow, but who now saw 
ghter united to her godson, the first 
object of that daughter's choice. 
dation immediately took place on 
turn to the castle, and which we 
Meh our readers as briefly as pos- 


ese 


— 
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he me de Lambert had ardently loved 
id Tourville, even after her marriage; and 
b- rey to every passion, she resolved, whidin 
he found him married to. the beautiful 
th ide of Morengy, to effect her destruc- 
e \ 


ide had afriend to whom she was 
attached, and who married, at the 
, the Baron St.Albert. Madame 
nbert observed that the Count de, 

s grand foible was an invincible 
Yo ‘She » soon found means to inform 
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- him that his wife carried on a criminal cor- 


respondence with the Baron St.. Albert. 
Forbade the house of De Tourville, St. Al- 
bert found means one day to bear a letter 
from his wife to the Countess, during the 
absence of her husband: he returned un- 
expectedly, and St. Albert was taking & 
last tender farewell, as Adelaide urged‘his 
instant departure, when the Count entered 
her apartment. Full of rage, the Count 
drew his sword, and was about ‘to plunge - 
it in the bosom of the Baron, when his wife 
threw herself between them and awarded 
the blow. St. Albert escaped, but was 
murdered by a banditti in his way home. 

The wicked Marchioness soon after be- 
came a widow, and she incessantly defam- 
ed the unhappy Adelaide, while she pre- 
tended the firmest friendship and pity for 
the Count. Thinking Adelaide the only ob- 
stacle in her way to a marriage with him, 
she sent a female, whom she thought she 
could trust, to administer poison to the in- 
nocent Countess. The messenger; however, 
abhorring the horrid act, pretended to 
comply, but acquainted the Countess with 
her perfidy, promising her every assistance 
in her power. Madame de Tourville was 
then in a distant province, living on a 
very moderate pension allowed her by her 
husband, who had taken from her her 
child, the little Cecile, and whom he resoly« 
ed to bring up ignorant of her parents. 

The Countess was soon persuaded to 
confide in the female who was sent to be 
her murderer. Her beauty, her sweetness, 
and virtue, wrought a real reformation in 
this woman, who continued the faithful at- 
tendant, and assisting friend of Madame de 
Tourville till her innocence was proved. 

The first care of the Countess was to give 
out that she was actually dead; and the 
care of the confidante was to furnish herself 
with every attestation of the innocence of 
her mistress. Years past on, and remorse 
had not yet assailed the mind of the Mar- 
chioness, though her love for De Tourville 
was at anend. He thought her a steady 
friend ; and, through her, Cecile was intro- 
duced to the Princess Marguerite. ¢ 

By the help of her confidante, Adelaide 
found means to, gain admittance to the sub- 
terraneous vaults of the deserted Chapel of 
St. Benedict, She was shocked to see a 
tomb erected to the murdered St. Albert 
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and for some time she thought, like Cecile, 
that her husband had been his murderer. 
The tomb was raised near that of his mother, 
and remorse alone had caused the unhappy 
De Tourville to erect a monument to him, 
of whose death he was entirely innocent. 
The Countess longed for an opportunity to 
shew herself to her daughter, to discover 
herself to ber, and urge her to fly from the 
protection of a murderer. She knew the 
females of those times were not slow in in- 
vestigating any thing which bore the ap- 
pearance of mystery, and she furnished her- 
self with alight, which she made to glide 
from window to window, in that manner, 
so that her form was not seen, except once. 
When St. Albert and Cecile entered the 
chapel on the night of the storm, she sta- 
tioned herself behind the ruined shrine, 
holding the light above her head. In an- 
guish at her daughter's departure for Paris, 
she soon after quitted St. Benedict, and 
took the habit of a pilgrim, while St. Al- 
bert, whose firstjourney to Paris had been 
at the instigation of his dying mother, was 
introduced to Madame de Lambert, who 
no sooner saw the elegant youth but she 
loved. 

~ As usual, her passions were unswayed by 
any consideration: she offered herself and 
her fortune to the needy St. Albert; and he 
now, in concurrence with his godmother, 
saw the opportunity of attesting her inno- 
cence, and of exposing and confounding the 
guilty: he delayed from time to time the 
projected marriage, till he had rendered the 
lady so dependent on his will, that she at 


‘length consented, though with much re- 


luctance, to have the wedding solemnized 
in the Chapel of St. Benedict. 

In the mean time, the confidante of the 
Countess was employed in finding out the 
Count de Tourville: provided with letters 
from the Marchioness, and the most certain 
proofs of her lady’s innocence, she found, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 

S1r,—I hope a better motive than the 
sinister pleasure of egotism induces me to 
send you some account of a recent adven- 
ture, and to intreat you may, without de- 
lay, allow my paragraphs a place in La 
Belle Assemblée. 1f I cannot, like many of 


with sorrow, her task a most difficult one, 
The Count, a prey to the bitterest remorse, 
and his love for his lost Adelaide knowing 
no diminution, was frequently absent on 
long and rigorous pilgrimages of penance. 
At length, this indefatigable woman found 
him at Loretto: she produced her testimo- 
nials ; she informed him his wife yet lived ; 
and De Tourville, on the wings of love and 
penitence, hastened to throw himself at the _ 
feet of his injured Adelaide. All was now 
ripe for execution: he met the pretended 
Palmer on the road, where Cecile had 
stopped to repose, embraced, and was for- 
given by his wife;and he promised her on 
a signal, agreed on between them, to be in ~ 
the Chapel of St. Benedict the next day. 

The wretched Marchioness, on coming to 
herself, after her preposterous marriage 
had been prevented, sent for a priest, and 
in presence of the Count and Countess, — 
with the young Baroness of St. Albert, — 
confessed the whole of her guilt, and retired M 
to end her days in a convent. While St. — 
Albert and his lovely bride, blest in each — 
other, were made still more happy by the — 
‘union of the amiable Gertrude with Mont 
Aubin, which union had been prevented — 
for a time, by the insidious artifice of Ma- — 
dame de Lambert, who had implanted the 
thorn ofjealousy in the bosom of Gertrude, x 
against the interesting Cecile, whom the 
Baroness Mont Aubin again pressed to her 
bosom with the cordial embrace of friend- 
ship, and gladly hailed the alliance of the 
house of De Tourville with that of St. Al 
bert. ~ 

The delighted parents, now happier 
than before, in this their second union, 
passed the remainder of their days in har-— 
mony, and in the exercise of every virtue 5 
and the first improvement made by 
Tourville on his estate, was the repairing 
and beautifying the scene of his many 
anxious, but now happy moments. 


Me 


your correspondents, adorn the impressions 
of sense with the glowing tints of i imagina-_ 
tion, | shall lay before you facts, interesting 
to the commercial interests of all Europe, 
and most intimately and inseparably con-— 
nected with all that can render life desir- 
able to thousands who have braved every 


danger for their country, and have enriched 
her treasuries by their labours—labours | 
that have terminated fatally for themselves. 
Alively writer has observed, that the ro- 
mance of real life goes beyond the most 
 soarig or devious flights of fiction: and, 
alas! if the mothers and wives of mariners 
| wereable to bring forward their records of 
domestic calamity, my diminished narrative | 
‘would appear to furnish only common in- 
cients. But those incidents operate in- 
cessantly upon the general weal or woe of | 
tutions, and they ought to be made known 
tothéir rulers, who must remain in igno- | 
rnce, if no humble agent will take upon 
himself to convey the information. 

1 lately accompanied a brother, whose 
health had been impaired by multifarious 
and harassing cares, and had been advised 
todivert his mind in travelling through dis- 
tricts where the novel wild graces of natu- 
nl sublimity might excite the most poig- 
nant delights of taste and sensibility. We 
frequently left our horses in trust to our | 
attendants, and struck through pedestrian 
paths in quest of the poor and the afflicted. 
Atrayeller possessing means and inclina- 
‘tion for dispensing benefits in his progress, 
" seldom pass one day without exquisite 
‘stisfaction. For the sum of two hundred 
ds my brother has accumulated a 
of blissful retrospections not to be 
sted though his valuable life should 
b npaooee to patriarchal years. He has 
a wife and large family, so 1 took the liber- 
ty of reminding him he was not master of 
natus’s purse. He gaily replied: “I 
master of a, purse still replenishing for 


ON THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 
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itable purposes, by the ceconomy and 
al of my chere moitié, and her well 
ed boys and girls. They saved last 
several hundreds of their stated al- 
e for dress and amusements. [ am 
puted Almoner of that sacred deposit, 
in discharging the duties of my office, 
constitution of body and spirit has de- 
more salutary influence than by all 
e tonics, balsamics, or cordials in the 
@ materia medica. The finest and 
st teusive prospects we expect to be- 

to-morrow, in ascending the peak, 
d no charm so heart-cheering as the 
listening through tears on the cheek 
18 led misfortune.” The words were 
tic. We have met beings who have 


$1 


excited our tenderest feelings, our most 
anxious exertions. We left our inn just as 
the sun began to shed a rosy light over the 
eastern horizon ; and guided by a youth, 
who climbed the steepest acclivities with 
the elastic movements of a chamois, we 
surmounted a stupendous pile of rocks, and 
rested half an hour beneath the shade of 
majestic trees in the middle region. Pro- 
ceeding to the highest peaks, the hoarse 
moaning of the winds, that perpetually agi- 
tated the wood, sunk iuto profound silence 
by the great space that intervened. Every 
sense was absorbed in the faculty of vision, 
which comprehended the circuit of ten 
counties. I shall not attempt to delineate _ 
the diversified, blended and contrasted 
beauties, which, in her most munificent 
and sportive mood, nature had lavished on 
the irregular scenery formed by rocks of 
every shape and dimension, gradually slop- 
ing to verdant mounts, glens, and wide 
vales, intermingled by forests, lakes, rush- 
ing cataracts, winding rivers, and more 
rapid streams glittering as they purled 
along the pebbled channel. We also 
caught a distant view of the expanded 
ocean, where the frequent passing sail 
might almost have been mistaken for the 
course of a bird in the sky. Dilapidated, 
castellated remains of baronial . grandeur 
were interspersed by lofty plantations of 
trees introduced by the industry of latter 
ages; with cultivated fields, flowery meads, 
luxuriant gardens, and velvet lawns, sur~ 
rounding edifices of modern architecture. 
These are objects that have been described 
or imitated, until novelty is worn to fritters, 
But the claims of humanity can never lose 
their power over British hearts, or meet 
disregard from the r—] personage who, as 
their guardian, has been crowned byProvi- 
dence with unparalleled prosperity. Hisaim 
would be to wipe all tears from all faces, 
Oh! that I could represent the sorrows I 
have witnessed! The briny showers that 
bathed the cheeks of age and infancy 
would not have fallen in vain, 

In, the vicinity of the mountain we re- 
marked a cottage scarcely rising above the 
low copse that defended the thatched roof 
from northern gusts of air. Our guide in- 
formed us that lonely dwelling had been 
rented by a lady,-who came there two 
years ago for goat whey, as her daughter- 
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in-law was ailing, but she died in afew 
months, leaving an infant three weeks old, 
and twin boys, who could hardly help each 
other if they chanced to fall, besides two 
little girls. The old lady was supposed to 
be far from rich: she lived very retired, 
but her hand was open to relieve distress. 
This artless detail determined my brother 
to ask admission to the habitation; and 
when we had descended the most dif- 
ficult ways, he sent the lad tocrave leave 
to call upon Mrs, M—— next day, Our 
watches had not told the ninth hour, when 
he returned to us with an invitation to 
breakfast, elegantly penned. The lady 
met us near her abode, and conducted us 
to a neat but simple apartment, where two 
lovely girls were at work, and two fine 
boys, anrusing a younger child, came to us 
with extended arms as we entered. Hum- 
bled dignity and habitual refinement cha- 
racterised the manners and conversation of 
our hostess, The ndiveté of her grand- 
children was far removed from awkward- 
ness or rusticity. We talked of public af 
faits, to which Mrs. M—— replied with in- 
telligence and discernment. My brother 
expressed a fervent wish that Mr. Wilber- 
force's admirable firmness might be reward- 
ed by success, in convincing the sovereigus 
of Europe, that a federal abolition of the 
slave trade was a duty incumbent; but he 
intimated some fears, that insidious coun- 
sellors might frustrate our Prince Regent's 
magnanimous efforts to influence the allies 
in this great cause of humanity. “ What 
idea can’ kings frame to themselves of the 
condition of slaves?” said I. “ Slaves!” 
ejaculated Mrs. M——, the tea-cup drop- 


ped from. her hand,—the children burst | 


into a passion of tears and left the room. 
Soon revovering her self-possession, the 


aged lady apologised for the pain she had | 


involuntarily given us; “but when you 
know the cause, you will pardon,—you will 
pity our dreadful affliction. My only off- 
spring,—the futher of these children, is, 
oh God! a slave at Algiers ; but four days 
since I received, by a man who made a 
wonderful escape, the papers I shall put 
into your hands.” The papers consisted of 
aletter from the captive; covering a petition 
addressed to the “ Illustrious Prince Regent 
of Great Britain, the Allied Sovereigns of 


_ Burope, and’ the advocates of African eman- 


Cipation throughout the universe,” pray 
that as their forces were now conven 
assembled, they might take effeetual 
sures for delivering thousands groaning it 
bondage to infidels; and surely sound po- 
licy, humanity, and justice, call aloud — 
the annihilation of those enginés who in- 
cessantly seek to annoy the trade, and to 
enslave the seamen of civilized nations. 
If ever war and conquest can be sanctioned 
by reason, religion, and mercy, it must be. 
when the sword shall be unshéathed to 
protect or to recover all that potentates are 
bound to guard for their subjects; and in 
carrying the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty to the shores of Africa, we shall im- 
plant principles that will ultimately refine 
away the odious prejudices which have le 

to a traffic in human beings. Europe may 
be enriched in immediate and substantial 
gains, by conveyiug her speculative wis- 
dom, the doctrines of divine truth, the arts” 
and sciences, to the haunts of predatory op- 
pression and ignorance. With what ali 
crity will the allied navies and armies bend 
their prowess te overturn the bulwa: 
Maliometan superstition ; to break for 
the scourge of commerce ; to restore s 
husbands, and brothers to their so: 
relatives: and how abundantly woul 
sailors and soldiers be repaid by the'sp 
accumulated at Morocco, Algiers, Ti is 
Tripoli, and their dependencies, through 

ages of successful rapine! Itseems a specie 

of infatuation for the powers of Europe t 

eontend with each other for this or thi 
foreign settlement, whilst a quarter of fl 
globe, which spares neither friend nor 
on the watery element, is permitted to 
on in outrage and’ depredation, so ea 


undertake a six months voyage, when 
six weeks they may obtain the most vz 
able productions of Asia, and insure 
safety of their traders, by wresting from 
Barbary states the power so log abus 
The soil and climate of Africa are ge 
and salubrious in the most northern | 
tudes, aiid its situations are more centri 

for intercourse than any part of the known 
world. Let us not war with the nati 

but with the unjust and tyrannous govern- 
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England. The Prince Regent has no study {jto your readers, will assuredly receive a 
but the felicity of his people—of all the hu- || secret and sincere satisfaction in coinciding 
man race. Such an opportunity for deli- || with the benevolent design, of which I am 
vering our own captives may not return in || only the willing agent; for 1 write by my 
the lapse of ages; nor may the means for || brother's desire, while he addresses his 
rescuing and enlightening the sons of Africa || friends in behalf of the suffering family 
be again so practicable. Whatever maybe |] whose distress suggested this train of 
the result, I shall reflect upon my intentions |} ideas. 


in this representation, to the latest hour of Lam, Sir, 
my life, with the purest self-approbation ; Your most obedient Servant, 
and'you, Mr. Editor, who give my pages T. Hi 


. 
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TEARS OF THE NOVEL WRITERS; OR, FICTION’S URN. 
| A SATIRICAL POEM. 
® —= 
Tur above little satire afforded us |) the satiric thong in rage at the authors of 


much amusement in the perusal; the re- || our misfortunes, and lay it on without 
ark: are in general apt, and we are sorry || mercy—but not without discrimination.” ~ 


to say, but too full of verity; the satire is |} The following extracts from this, Poem 
also well pointed against the present mode || will, we doubt not, be acceptable to our 
_ of book-making, nor are the book collectors || readers; it opens with these lines:— 


4 “ re ’ 
ad oe ape bel rie of the: <a peeeic «« If Genius droops in these degenerate times, 
per man}A. ’ 3 If living poets often starve on rhymes; 
_ In some parts, however, of this concise |) j¢ way earight the Muses from their seat, 
work, we observe a want of point, as'if the || And men, instead of reading chuse.to eat; 
author was actuated by.a fear of being too || How can the Novel tribe expect to, thrive? 
severe; but as this mildness is chiefly ex- |] By what new fictions keep themselves alive ? 


a i - pry ear By what charm’d spell, by what mysterious lore. 
tended ee female “writers, it isin '@ great The dark recesses of the purse explore, . 


measure pardonable. There is also in the || Co nmand th’ unwilling hand to drag to day, 

tyle of the poetry an heedlessness, whether | The long’d reward which half their.cares repay? 
accident or design we cannot pretend to || Yet, led by hope, there are who persevere, 
nine: we should imagine from the || Nor hints of friends, nor eritics think sincere ; 


r, as we are sure the author is capable Scribble strange nonsense, as the nonseuse rise, 
; hing better. ; And pen twelyes’ volumes of capacious size, 


ne - Unknown, unknowing, ign’rant of the rage. 
a spirited Preface, the author's _ For knowing authors in a literate age, aii ’ 
are stated for penning the above satire, |) 4 wight without a name, essays the way; 
ich the following remarks are well || Which some, with far less gifts, haye made to pay; 
n Fearless th’ accustom’d path he takes, when lo! 


ren: — , 
« e in “ ” to be || Dangers assail, around, above, below, 
Startle not! we are in “ Tears, Lad sm dp Rosgodion, aiphaleset Aepnall oa 


but the beauties of Niobe were not Impedes his progress as he moves along; | 

ted by her distresses. Are our |! 4 westruek he stands, a thing without a name, 
s either less or more unreasonable? || Consign’d to pity, or condemu’d to shame, 

ur graces either less. engaging F |) Clamour confounds him and his fate appalls ; 

e soluble ? _|| Stunn’d by neglect the unknown author falls. 


Start - “ Ephemeral fortune waits th’ insidious youth, 
BASING. ANS LDOL, WEEDING. 8 Who courting prejudice and scorning truth, 


s to sleep—our “ Tears” are not those With well turn’d compliments and fraudfal wiles, 
ness; they flow rather from anger |/ Gains from all changeful Fashion fitful smiles,— 
from sorrow. Maddened to the de- |} smiles that confer a short deceitful pow’r, 
ination of avenging our wrongs, we lift’! And hail him, fav’rite of the passing hour: ~~ 


No. 60.—Vol. X. E 
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That hour past, works, favour, fame, respect, 

Fly far away and die before neglect. 

Unlike their merit, yet alike their state, 

Each sinks neglected, each laments his fate. 

Book-making leads the van, a limping elf, 

Whose stock is stolen, and whose profit pelf; 

Who all that’s good in others, seeks to cull, 

And paragraphs productions more than dull ; 

Calls weakness excellence, and bad the best, 

And what is worst—far better than the rest. 

Next comes a hoary sage, long dead to fame, 

Of withered aspect, of Black-letter name ; 

Brown, dried, and shrivell’d, with worm-eaten 
skin, 

His form unpleasing, and no wit within ; 

Proudly pre-eminent by age and years, 

On new-made stilts he stalks above his peers. 

All fill his purse—Duke, Marquis, Viscount, 

- Lord, . 

And hence his well fill’d bags and glitt’ring 
hoard,— ae 

He sneers aside, as thousands heap his store, 

And counts each fresh fond fool makes twenty 
more, 

» Last comes Travestie, scurrilous and low, 

Who aims at every excellence a blow ; 

Blights each refreshing grace, and dulls each 
charm, 

And thus, though weak, inflicts a lasting harm. 

Aided by these, lo! Prejudice succeeds, 

And many a pleasing unknown writer bleeds. 

Erect in power, they rise and overthrow, 

And crush the Novel-writers at a blow ; 

Romantic authors die away by scores, 

And Fiction bleeds at all her num’rous pores. 

Ye bards, who popularity pursue, 

And keep alone the public’s praise in view ; 

Think not your versatility can gain 

That praise, which, when “tis lost, ye loud com- 

} plain. 

First ye collect from literature’s store 

The legendary trash of days of yore ; 

Then if, in satire keen, your nameless page 

Pourtrays the faults and follies of the age, 

When all the work admire, you senseless claim 

Th’ applause, and shew the point at which ye 
aim; 

Which is, to fill your purse, and thus acquire 

A venal fame, whilst the discordant lyre 

Drops from your hand ; of principle devoid 

The author falls, his works—himself destroy’d.” 


The Urn of Fiction is thus described:— 


“In mute despair they seek a shady wood, 
Where erst a monument to Genius stood; 
Her statue overthrown they loud deplore, 
And weep that novelty can charm no more; 
Then change the statue for a marble urn, 
And see their works of fiction doom’d to burn, 
Weep o’er their offspring, like a parent fond, 
Again to see them live, like her despond ;— 
Here, like the fam’d Mausoleums of a state, 
Jn which lie buried some of diff’rent date, 


Of diff’rent worth, which others might surpass, 
Mix’d there, confus’dly, in one common mass : 

So die the works of justly earn’d renown, d 
With those of authors doom’d to sink unknown.” 


After naming various successless and 
faulty authors weeping over the Urn, the 
following just remark follows on sophistical 
writers :— 


‘* Vain were the task of bards to name the host, 
Whose talents misapplied, and genius lost— 
Strove, by false maxims, to pervert the mind, 
And naw’d their tenets, lib’ral, unconfin’d, ~ 
Their tears less giv’n to conscience than toshame, 
When dead their sophistry, and lost their name,” 


The description of Fiction’s Urn thus 
concludes :— ; 


“A motley race succeeds ; some mourn the fate 
Of fam’d heroines ta’en from early date, 
When music’s powers, and when learning’sstore, 
Woman was seldom suffer’d to explore. 
Yet ere the thirteenth century was gone, 
Prov’d paragons of learning, and outshone 
In science, every dame of future age, a 
Whose high renown has grac’d th’ historic page; 
And oft, with knowledge premature, they quote 
Those poets who, unborn, had not yet wrote, 
Till many years revolving pass’d away, " 
Since such heroines had beheld the day. >a 
O nonsense !—trash!—fit only for the flame 
To perish ever with the anthor’s name. 
Let such with grief deserv’d, bedew the urn, 
While we to subjects more important turn.” 


The important subjects, however, seem 
to be addresses to various modern novel-— 
writers of celebrity; and it was in these y 
peculiarly marked an heedlessness of style. 
The following address, however, to M. G. 
L—, Esq. is excellent; his poetic measure 
is well imitated, and we cannot forbear 
transcribing the whole:— 


“ Winds continued to whistle; the hour was late, 
As I read in my parlour alone; 7 
The cat turn’d her hack to the fire as she sate, 
And the purse and the coffin boune’d loud from 

the grate, i‘ 
My heart felt as cold as a stone. 


Tales Romantic I read with increasing dismay, ¢ 
When the kitten did plaintively squeak, 

I felt almost sure of the truths of each lay, 

And then my belief for a moment gave way, 
To a Lion once suffer’d to speak ! 


Is this the same pen, whose original skill 
Could paint the gradations of crime, : 
When we know how the tempter each moment 
ean fill a 

The fair work of Heaven—to injure, to kill,” 
And to mar ev’ry virtue sublime. i 


As admiring we read, bound with horror-struck 
bands, 
We feel the destroyer is near ; 
In the cause of fair virtue the bosom expands, 
We bail her chaste laws, and obey her commands, 
_- That the fiend may with haste disappear. 


But opening the Tales, as before me they lay, 
; effects of next morning how bright! 
Ilaugh’d at my folly, the book threw away! 
Declaring most solemnly, never to stray 
O’er fields of such study by night. 


Of thy Muse clad in terrors refuse not the aid, 
- _OL——— for wholly she’s thine ; 
Between each of thy panses the heart feels dis- 
__ may’d, 
She hails thee, admires thee, in horrors array’d, 
For in horrors we know thee to shine. 
We wander well pleas’d midst the Feudal Times 
power 
_ As legends monastic we scan. 
Thy Brano of Venice has charm’d the lone hour, 
_ Thy poems enchant to the Peri’s fair bow’r, 
And thy Monk shews the weakness of man, 


But give no more lions well gifted with speech, 
Tis an insult to nurseries shown ; 
When those truths you objected An‘onia to teach, 
truths so divine, which frail man dare 
‘im 


peach, ' 
That an Ass spake, no doubt, you disown. 


And no more too impassion’d and free, let thy 
_. Mase 

Paint loye with such feeling and fire; 

The meed of applause to thy Monk we refuse, 
Neither virtue nor modesty e’er can excuse, 
That their cause before vice should expire, 


nn a chaste work, with thy genius profound, 
|, grand, and sublime ; 
e midst the flowers on classical ground, 
uwith night-shade and roses thy temples sur- 
ound, . 


a 


ery judicious observations :— 


we own thy skill, and pleas’d admire, 
mious notes, which grace thy tuneful 


2, as a poet, sweeps the strings, 
we hail hers as she sweetly sings 

ds of heroes; paints the moonlight scene, 

ning mountain, or the valley green, 
ted Love, or else the tender joy, 

in unison, no cares annoy : 

are Rosa’s powers ; but when impell’d 

ily to swerve from maxims held 

m ancient times, her sex’s grace, 

3 when bold, she takes the place 

‘impure,—then Rosa loses fame, 

les blushes on the cheeks of shame. 
you the feelings you describe possess, 


. 
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Though passion warms the heart of early youth, 
We throw a veil oft o’er the form of truth. 

Oh, Rosa ! let thy tears fall unsupprest, 

Where Omer’s Guilty Nun stands full confest ; 
Erase that poem with a crystal tear, 

Where the fond numbers speak the kiss too dear; 
Make, with a penitent’s regret and haste, 

This sacrifice to decency and taste ; 

And then resume thy pen, well skill’d to trace 
Each flow’ry thought, and true poetic grace,” 


The same remarks on licentious writing 
commence the Conclusion :— " 


“€ Though small the errors of a chosen few, 
Those errors visible, my pen has drew ; 

From faults the most are free, with genius blest, 

Pure style and language in their works exprest : 

Nor deem me, fair ones, prudish and o’er nice, 

When I reprove the style which fosters vice 3 

The more admir’d your works, more dang’rous 
prove 

Scenes of illicit, or impassioned love, 

Adorn’d with all that faney can impart, 

With style to fascinate, yet stain the heart : 

Snch pow’rs as yours should sole employ the 
quill, 

The principles of virtue to instil : 

For Virtue oft will fly the leisare hour, 

And leave the heart expos’d to Vice’s power : 

*Tis then perusing the licentious lay, 

That thoughts from purity are led astray ; 

Thonght leads to act—from trifling causes flow, 

The streams of error in this world below ; 

And rocks and quicksands may less fatal prove, 

‘Than scenes voluptuous of ideal Love, 

Drawn bya female hand, which charms the most, 

Preserving modesty—despis’d when lost, 

But though offended modesty and sense, ; 
Would wish to banish all such writings hence ; 
Yet, ha! Black-letter pow’r, ah! sink not all; 
Crush not trne Genius ; mix not in the fall 
Those tuneful bards of intellect possest ; 

Those pens of fiction, justly deemed the best. 

Muse of Invention, wake again; adorn 
The age of learning ; leave us not forlorn : 

In Gothic darkness, fated to deplore 
The loss of talent rare, which charm’d before.” 


The Poem is wound up with an invoca- 
tion to Fancy in the following lines :— 


“Oh! Golden Age of Fancy, quick return! 
And, like a Phenix, from the sacred Urn 
Of Fiction, rise the good of ey’ry date, 
Like tares from wheat, the bad be separate, 
Destroy’d the common-place, dull trash 3 its doom 
Be deep oblivion, and eternal gloom, . 
Then when the reign of talent is confest, 
And Black-letter and Book-making sn pprest, 
When Genins sheds her mild, but potent rays, 
And Science fair her standard bright displays, 
Then shall each hard be henour’d as of yore, 
And * Tears and sighing thenshall be no more,” 


, 
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' waist. We forbear a particular description 
of this elegant and convenient dress, as it 


_ in a manner perfectly novel and ori- 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 
S : — at 


bosom over the cased one; the former i 
also ornamented with embroidery. bit 
certain no lady, on first seeing this € eg 
dress, could possibly surmise the purpose 
for which it was designed, that of enabling 
a lady to suckle her own child: it is, how- 
ever, so contrived as to enablea pais 
the part of a nurse without discompo 
her dress in the smallest degree; and th 
moment the pleasing office is over, a sing 
pin leaves her again in the most elegant 
style of morning costume. Head Oat 
small lace cap. 2 

The above dresses are from the fertil . 
imagination of Mrs. Bell, the Inventress of 
the Ladies’ Chapeau Bras, of whom e 
they can be obtained, at No. 26, Charle 
street, Bedford-square. 


No. 1.—Tue Crecasstan Lapres’ Cor- 
set BATHING AND Sea-sipe WALKING 
Dress. 

Hien dress of rich Indian or Parisian 
chintz, made in a form peculiarly novel 
and elegant; it is trimmed with chintz bor- 
dering to correspond, or a rich silk trim- 
ming. Long sleeve, with the fulness let 
in at the top. The collar is extremely 
novel and beautiful, and the trimming most 
tastefully disposed, so as to give the ap- 
pearance of a shirt to the pelisse: it is 
loose in the body, but fastens in to the 


must be seen to be properly understood; 
we have only to observe, that it is made in 
a form never before introduced, that it is 
equally tasteful and becoming; it enables 
a lady to dress herself ina few minutes 
without assistance, prevents the chance of 
taking cold by the long delay in dressing ; 
and, when dressed, to look as completely 
fashionable as if she had employed the 
longest time at her toilet. The principal 
novelty, however, consists in Mrs. Bell's 
new invented Circassian corset, which 
unites the advantages of being conducive to 
health and comfort, by being made of 
novel materials, free from superfluities, 
such as steel, whalebone, or any hard 
substance: so that ease, gracefulness, 
and dignity are given to the female form 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS* — 
on 
FASHION AND DRESS. 

Since the publication of our last Nua 
ber we have to notice an almost endl 
variety in the walking costume; we h 
seldom seen our fair pedestrians dre 
more becomingly. - 

Mantles of lace and muslin, French 
handkerchiefs, clear and jacconet ‘muslin 
pelisses, satin, sarsnet, and muslin spensers, 
and high dresses of French washing silk, or 
Indian chintz, are all worn in the valk 
costume. The last mentioned are the 
latest introduced, and we think there is 
more of novelty in their form than in y 
of the others; but we shall, by descr 
them, enable our fair réaders to judgea of 
themselves. 

In lace mantles there is no variation 
all from Jast month; in muslin they 
worn extremely short, . either square 
round, and we have observed several ¥ 
small hoods, they are trimmed only 
lace. Pelisses have suffered an entire 


ginal. It gives relief and protection to 
pregnant ladies, and at the same time adds 
dignity and beauty to the appearance. 
Head-dress Chapean Bras. Slippers of pale 
green; and gloves to correspond. 


No. 2.—Mornine Dress 
Of jacconet muslin, laced in the body and 
sleeves, and finished round the bottom of 
‘the skirt by an embroidery in coloured silks. 
A small front of plain muslin fastens at the 


' 
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_ yolution in their form, they are now all 
_ made cased in the back and sleeves, if of 
sarsnet, but if muslin, they are cased all 
through the body; the casings are three to- 
gether, as small as they can possibly be 
made, and there is a distance of two inches 
betweenthem. The sleeves are done in the 
| game manner. 
*  Pelisses are made up to the neck, and 
‘notwithstanding the heat of the weather 
| they have in general a cased collar, which 
ew! is edged round, as is also the ends of the 
wt! sleeves and the ‘bottom of the pelisse with 
yt) Jace. ‘The waists are worn as short as pos- 
bis) sible, and the skirts fuller than we have 
by seen them for some time. 
wi) The observations which we have made 
six! Upon pelisses are equally applicable to 
ib}  Spensers, except that in clear muslin spen- 
ri sers narrow letting-in lace is substituted 
~) forthe casings, which has, in our opinion, 
amuch prettier and Jess formal effect. 

The high chintz dresses are, for the 
ati! Street, of a very small pattern, the ele- 
si) gant one which we have given in our 

‘Print, being exclusively a Bathing-dress; 
_ but for the walking costume small pattern 
flowered chintz is univeral; they are made 

cased in the body and sleeves, and are worn 
up to the neck, but they have no collar; a 
blond lace, ruff-edged with narrow ribband 
to correspond with the predominant colour 
of the chintz, is substituted for it. The 
dress, which fastens in front, is trimmed 
n with silk ornaments of a very novel 
and three rows of scollops, placed one 
another round the bottom, are orna- 
ed with a light narrow silk fringe to 
espond with the predominant colour in 
dress. These dresses are elegant, sim- 
4, and extremely well calculated for the 
ress of a gentlewoman; if there is any 
g to be said against them, it may be 
ips objected that they appear rather 
warm for the time of year. 
ench washing silks, as they are called, 
of their possessing this economical 

ality we must be permitted to doubt, are 
= in precisely the same way, except that 
the trimming, which is a silk fancy trim- 
ning to correspond with the dress, is ex- 
re ly expensive.—They are in high esti- 
n. ¢ 
ench bonnets made of satin, sarsnet, 
Villow, literally loaded with artificial 


flowers, are in the highest estimation for the 
walking costume.—English cottage bon- 
nets, invented by Mrs. Bell, vying in size 
and garlands with the French ones, are in 
equal if not in more general estimation; the 
most fashionable material of which these bon- 
nets are composed is fine willow ; but they 
are worn in lace, muslin, silk, and blond 
and ribband mixed: the only one of these 
bonnets which we have ever thought en- 
titled to the appellation, is to be seen at 
Mrs. Bell's Magasin des Modes.—There is 
some difference in the form, but what it is 
we cannot exactly point out: we can only 
say, that we have seen it on a lady who 
looks most bewitching in it, and what was 
rather singular, she had just pulled: off one 
which had been brought from Paris, 
which was certainly the reverse of be- 
coming. bi 

In the carriage costume spensers of en+ 
tire white, lace over pale pink, azure, or 
straw-colour, are very general; they are 
composed of plain net-lace about a nail in 
width, sewed very full to a letting-in lace 
of not quite an inch in breadth; the sleeves 
are made in the same manner, and are 
finished at the wrist by a narrow lace.— 
The spenser, which is high in the back, 
has a second front of entire broad lace, 
which falls over as a cape behind, and is 
thrown back; it reaches nearly half-a- 
quarter below the waist, and finishes in a 
point. , 

White satin spensers also are still in high 
estimation for the carriage costume; but 
the most truly elegant pelisse that we have 
seen is the French pelisse; it is made in . 
white satin, the upper part of the back is 
a.plain piece which goes just between the 
shoulders, the lower part is very full. This 
pelisse may be called a three-quarter dress, 
it is not so low as a frock, nor does it come 
up to the neck; the points of the dress are 
so contrived as to meet in the middle of the 
back, and form a cape, which is certainly 
the prettiest and most tasteful that we have 
ever seen, it is rounded behind, and falls 
over the shoulders, and the pelisse either 
meets or flies back in front at pleasure; 
long plain sleeves, except at top, which had 
three pieces of satin let in, each was about 
half-a-quarter in Jength, and nearly the 
same in breadth, they were finished round 
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with a narrow but extremely elegant silk». 
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trimming. The pelisse is all cut round in 
scollops, which are finished with the light- 
est aud most beautiful silk fringe we have 
efer seen. There has not been any thing 
introduced in the carriage costume for a 
considerable time at once so elegant and so 
becoming as this pelisse. 

Small French hats of white satin, orna- 
mented, not loaded, with flowers, are very 
general in the carriage costume; but the 
-Princess Charlotte of Wales’s hat, is we 
think in the highest estimation ; it is worn 
in all the fashionable colours for the month, 
but we conceive it to be more elegant in 
white satin than any thing else. The crown 
is oval, and the front which is extremely 
novel and becoming, is composed of three 
rows of scollops one above another, which 
are edged with real or mock pearl; two 
ostrich feathers fall over to fhe left side.— 
This hat is extremely tasteful and elegant, 
and as it is but just introduced we may 
venture to predict that it will continue for 
a considerable time a favourite. . It may be 
agreeable to our readers to be informed 
that it may be seen at Mrs. Bell's. 

The principal novelty in the morning cos- 
tume is the cased bodies, which though novel 
are not new; they are a revived fashion. 
The chintz, that we have described, are 
equally an in and out-door costume, but 
jacconet muslin is the most universal; and 
the lace mania, which we have so often 
mentioned, is not at all decreased, on the 
_ contrary our fair fashionables become daily 
more ingenious in the manner of using it; 
besides the double, and sometimes treble 
flowers of lace, there is generally a quan- 
tity of letting-in down the front; or if this |: 
isnot the case, a small apron cut in scol- 
lops, edged with a narrow lace, has, 
generally speaking, superseded the lace 
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three rows of scollops edged with lace 
finished it round the skirt. A French 
apron of white lace scolloped round, and 
trimmed with a broad lace put on very full, 
the pockets trimmed with a narrow lace to 
correspond with that on the dress; and a 
lace bib, which forms a very pretty front 
over the silk one; the bib is as low asa 
frock bosom, it is an entire piece of lace, 
and has really an elegant effect. . 

In dinner dresses we again meet with 
cased bodies; frocks now are all made with — 
them, but they differ from the morning 
dresses by being single casings, they are 
also as narrow as they can be ‘made.— 
Waists are shorter than ever, and the — 
dresses fall as much as usual off the should- 
ers. The sleeve highest in estimation is a 
triple epaulet of lace; the bosoms of frocks 
are not cut or sliped in any way, but formed — 
by the casings to fit the shape in the — 
becoming manner. 

Rich worked muslin over coloured slips 
is the highest in estimation for dinner 
dresses, and they are trimmed in every 
possible way with lace. Sarsnets are how- 
ever worn by many elegantés. Ribband 
trimmings have declined very much, but 
fringe and silk fancy trimmings are unis 
versal. 

For full dress, crape and white lace are 
breepag- Coloured slips are now worn 
only for dinner dresses. In crape, white is 
the most predominant; but azure, the colour — 

of the wild rose, and evening primrose, are 

also very general; straw colour is also” 

worn by a few elegantés, but we- must 
beg leave to remind them, that it always 
| looks like dirty white by candle-lighte— q 
| We have only one novelty to announce 
| to our fair readers in full dress, and thatis 
the Angouleme drapery, which is composed» 


ruffs or frills; and collars even of lace are of white patent net, and is worn over 


very little worn. ; 
Washing silks are very general for the 


| white satin slip; it is a cased frock body, 
with a triple epaulet sleeve; the sleeve, we 


morning costume; we haye seen one which || must observe, is composed of very broad 


we thought extremely pretty, though in 


; and rich lace; the drapery is open ‘at the 


the days of our grave grandmothers it ' left side, it is: about a quarter of a yard — 
would have been looked on as too childish || shorter than the gown, and is sloped a little 


for belles who were out of hanging sleeves: || on the left side, but not rounded, but on — 
it was a high frock, which laced behind, || the right side it is rounded so as to display 
and came up to the throat, where it was || the satin slip beneath it very much; the — 
. finished by a row of scollops, edged with |, drapery is edged with a: broad and rich | 
fine narrow lace; net long-sleeve was or- | Iace, and two flounces of lace-are placed 
namented by a cuff to correspond, and | also at some distance one above the other, 
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he triple flounce of lace, and the fulness 
with which it is put on have, we think, ra- 
ther a heavy effect, but we must own that 
_ it is magnificent. The slip is either cut 
round the bottom in scollops, which are 
ornamented with fringe, or finished with 
embroidery. This dress is certainly defi- 
cient in simplicity, but it is magnificent, 
tasteful, and above all fashionable in the 
highest degree. 
' The hair continues to be dressed in the 
style described in our last Number. 

» Artificial fowers and light. silver orna- 

‘ments are in high estimation in full dress. 

_ Coloured stones are apparently decliving : 

small pearl sprigs, which are just introduced, 

being, after diamonds, most worn by our 
elegantés. 

Ostrich feathers appear at present, as well 
as turbans, to be confined to matronly 
belles; we have observed some extremely 
_ elegant turbans composed of a crape half- 
handkerchief, richly embroidered in silver. 

In jewellery we have nothing new to 
announce for full dress; in undress, white 
- cornelian is universal. 

Slippers of leather or jane to correspond 
with the dress, have superseded half-boots 
- for the promenade costume. Half-boots of 
strong silk which lace behind, and corre- 
_ spond in colour with the dress, are univer- 
sally adopted for the carriage costume. 

Dress slippers are now made either of 
white kid or silk, they have no rosette, but 
_ are ornamented instead with an embroi- 

dery either in silk or silver. 

Fans continue the same as last month. 

» Fashionable colours for the month are 
evening primrose, azure, straw-colour, pea 
and grass green, and the pink of the white 
‘Tose; it may be proper to observe, that 
white satin is now tinged with the latter 
colour. 
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PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

We present our fair readers with the 
following extracts from the two last Jour- 
nal des Dames:—*“ Amongst the straw hats 
which are at present in the highest estima- 
tion, we have particularly noticed the 
Chapeau a-la-Pamela, which is composed 
of satin straw, and ornamented with a 
large ‘cockade of straw-coloured ribband 
and three feathers. These feathers are re- 
markably beautiful, they are soft as down 


and ornamented with a slight intermixture 
of black filaments; they are of an uncom- 
mon length, and very dear. Straw loops 
and buttons begin to be in estimation. 
The artificial flowers-most worn are those 
ot the season. Sweet pea and jessamine, 
are, we observe, highest in estimation. 
Court dresses are now made in the sim- 
plest manner, their form is d-la-chemise, 
they lace behind. Short sleeves @-la-sabot, 
trimmed with blond. The trimming of 
these robes is in general extremely simple ; 
aroll of the same materials as the dress 
goes round it at bottom, and above that a 
puckering ornamented. with tulle. The 
mantle is trimmed with two rolls, one of 
which, that at bottom, is smaller than the 
other. ' 

“ Hats turned up at the side are once 
more in favour, but they are not worn so 
high as formerly, the crown is broad at top, 
and narrows gradually towards the bot- 
tom. We remark upon the edges of all 
the Chapeau a-la-Pamela in white straw, 
a plaiting of tulle, (letting-in lace,) the re- 
mainder of the trimming consists of a white 
satin ribband fastened at the side, and in 
flowers of the season. We have already 
spoken of corn flowers, we must uow in- 
clude amongst those in estimation large 
pinks. As the Chapeaus d-la-Pamela. are 
worn put very far back upon the head, 
which would, without something to fill up 
the space between the hat and the face, 
have a very ill effect, our belles wear a di- 
minutive head-dress composed of tudle and 
blonde. Les Coeffures de Presentation, are 
made in two ways,—first, the hairthe form 
of a pyramid, not so high as formerly; 
pearl frontlet ornamented before and be-. 
hind with roses and lilies, and two blond. 
lappets half an ell or three-quarters in 
length.—Second, a frontlet of pearl, four’ 
small plumes and falling lappets; these 
last are an ell in length. We have spoken 
of blond lappets, blond mantles and sleeves 
constitute also an indispensable part of the 
court dress. Muslin walking scarfs, lined 
with florentine silk are in high estimation, 
they are richly embroidered in leaves, they 
are trimmed with fine rows of Mechlin 
lace, intermixed with embroidered bands ; 
every row of the lace has a heading. The 
form of these walking scarfs is that of a 
small open shawl.” 
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your revenue does not increase with your fai * 
ly."— Ah! Madame de Montliver, you area 
ways making your little’ economical calcula. 
tions.” —‘ Always, Sir, and shall still eor 
them, unless you ean:prove to. me th 
may be kept with fine speeches.” —s« Do yo 
your expences too great? Diminish them = 
is your affair; but I mnst- have my suppe 
is a delightful meal at the end of the day, 
Wwe may sit over it without preventing any bi 
hess going on; itis a convivial repast, at: 
every one is at his ease, ina word, our 
— Are extremely disagreeable, sinc 
is spoken of but politics ; and argument sup] 
the place of conversation,"— There is some 
little reason in what you say, Madame de Mon 
liver, and that is the way that we generally end 
our disputes, by understanding each other. 
us now both speak with frankness; in reg 
domestic economy, to use the good things of life 
is right, the evil isin the abuse; tillnow w 
have always had a few friends to sup with u 
now we will only receive them twice a week. 
“And we will have only four different d 
—“So let it be."— And not one w 
politics during the desert.”— That I also, 
to.” ‘ 
My wife has not lost the manners of the w 
ning mistress in the wife and mother ; she | 
found the art of governing me, from the ¢ i 
which she saw that I preferred peace to autho 
and that by letting me have my own way it wa 
often the best means of making me renounc 
what she wished I should. She is, besides, a 
most excellent woman, having a most tend ; 
fection for her children, and governs her hous: 
with that order and good sense, which would 
do honour toa more brilliant government, 
I will now speak a word or two of our | 
intimate acquaintance, as 1 shall often hay 
casion to bring them on the scene at our 
pers, and it is always well to know someth 0 
those we are going to meet. \ i a 
M. Dubuisson, was for some time at the head 
—— ofan office during a long administration, and 
MANNERS OF THE FRENCH. had no other fuult than that of thinking bir 
-,' (Continued from our last.) far superior to the situation he held, and ne 
Finer Sorren or Mt. Gosbtauns —s1 | bits the mak any oe ae thik th 
will have no more Suppers at my house, that [ made “ge think he would be one of theiwinets 
am resolved on.”—“ On that head, Madam, You !! serable of men: if he had not the consolation. 
and I shall never agree: reflect, Madame, a saying, that he had been granted many indul- 
little, if you please, on what I am: in this re- geuces, This M. Dubuisson is one among 
Spect avery Roman ; for twenty yeays this re- many who mistake their talent: he 
past has fallen into contempt in Paris; I have sense, and judges well of others, but comp 
kept up the custom in spite of all the Sneers of |! thatthe is the dupe of his own fan 
the haut ton; you would not, surely, wish me tually he. has no fancy atiall “ sa 
to lose tlie honour of my heroic Perseverance ‘” |! he is a man of the strictest integrity, and 
— No, but I would wish you to reflect that || all his dealings. © ag 
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. Bishop Horsley’s translation of the Psalms of 
David, with notes, is printing in two octavo 
volumes, 

The Rev, Frederic Nolan will publish in the 
course of the month, a Vindication of the Receiv- 
ed Text of the Greek Testament. 

Mr. James Wathen’s Journal of a Voyage, in 
4811 and 1812, to Madras and China, returning 
by the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, is 
expected to appear in a few days, 

‘The Rey, T. F, Dibdin is preparing fer pub- 

- lication, the Bibliographical Decameron, or Ten 
Days’ Pleasant Discourse upon the early State of 

- the Fine Arts, ancient and modern Typography, 
and Bibliography, embellished with numerous 
engravings, 

Mr. Jens Wolff has in the press a Tour to Co- 
penhagen, through Norway and Sweden, inter. 

' spersed with anecdotes of public and private 
characters, in a quarto volume, dedicated to 
Prince Christian, with portraits and other en- 
gravings. 

Edward Planta, Esq. has in the press, the 
Stranger’s Guide to Paris; containing notices of 
every thing in the French capital that ean be in- 
teresting to strangers; together with a gazetteer 

. of France, and a concise history of the king- 
_ dom. 

Miss Leonard will soon publish, the Ruby 
Ring, harmonized from the oriental story of Amu- 
rath, or the Power of Conscience, with engray- 
ings from her own designs. 

_ Dr. Herbert Marsh is printing, in an octavo 
volume, a Comparative View of the Churches of 
England ang Rome. 

Mr, J. J. Maxwell: will soon publish, the 
Aquatic Tourist, on the Banks of the Thames, from 
Westminster to Windsor. f 

A new edition of Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodinen- 
sis, hy Dr. Whitaker, vicar of Whalley, is pre- 
paring for publication, in a folio volume, illus- 
trated by numerous engravings. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE RE- 
CEPTION AND PURSUITS OF THE EM. 
PEROR OF RUSSIA AND KING OF 
PRUSSIA. ; 

(Concluded from our last Number.) 


— 


| Hype Parx.—The exhibition in Hyde Park 
on Sunday, June 12, was most extraordinary. 
The Sovereigns, the Princes, the venerable Blu- 
cher, Platoff, and all the other illustrious stran- 
gers, mounted on the Prince Regent's horses, 
made their appearance in the ride; and it would 
_ Seem as if every horse in the metropolis had re- 
sorted thither. The pressure was intolerable; 
the horses were so jammed together, that many 
noblemen and gentlemen had their knees erushed, 
and their boots torn off. The interesting Blucher 
was so cruelly persecuted, that he dismounted, 
and took refuge in Kensington Gardens ; but 
here being afuot, he was more annoyed. He set 
his back against a tree, and seemed at length 
quite exhausted. The coarse kindness of our 
mob is more formidable to him than all the ene- 
mies he ever encountered. In the evening the 
Prince Regent gave a second banquet to the above 
highly illustrious characters, the great warriors 
who have immortalized their names by the 
_ talents and military skill which they d isplayed in 
bringing the war to a happy termination, 
“ Aquatic Trip to Wootwicu.—On Mon 
day, June 13, about vighto’clock inthe morning, 
the illustrious visitors were taken up at their re- 
spective places of residence by the royaj and other 
carriages, and proceeded to the Earl of Liver- 
pool’s mansion, which, from its contiguity to the 
place of embarkation, was made the general ren- 
- dezyons for the reception and accommodation of 
Lge who were to participate in the 
pleasures of an aquatic excursion. At nine, the 
‘company came out the back way from the Earl of 
Liverpool’s, and walked through his Lordship’s 
garden to Whitehall Stairs, where the whole of 
the state barges belonging to the Admiralty, the 
vy, the Ordnance Boards, the City Companies, 
launches of the Enterprize, and of the men of 
- Deptford and Woolwich, together with 
large boats with bands of masic, were in 
lendauee to receive the august Sovereigns, 
inces, heroes, nobility, and gentry, composing 
y, in succession us they presented them- 
es on the platform, : 
1¢ Empeyor of Russia, in military uniform, 
the Duchess of Oldenburgh, were the first 
the stairs, and embarked in asmall. haud- 
ne six-oared barge, with the Russian flag dis- 
dat the head, Then followed the King of 
a, the Prince Regent, the Dukes of York, 
nee, Cambridge, and Kent; Generals Blu- 
, Platoff, and, we believe, all the illustrious 
ers Wh@have recently arrived in the capi- 
‘ iy. 5 Melville, and the other Lords 
fthe Admiralty, the Comptroller and Commis 
- 0. 60.—-Vol. Xx. 
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sioners of the Navy, the Ordnance, Vietualling 
Board, &e. jn their respective uniforms. The 
King of Prussia, with a few attendants, embarked 
in a barge, similar to that of his Imperial Majesty, 
with the Prussian flag at the bow. The Prince 
Regent, Marshal Blncher, and several other dis- 
tinguished foreign officers, as also the Royal 
Dukes, and the Lords of the Admiralty, wenton 
board the Admiralty state barge, which displayed 
at the stern the royal standard. The rest of the 
company embarked-in the barges belonging to 
the different Boards, and the ships of war in the 
river, under their appropriate flags. At five 
minutes after uine, the flotilla set sail, amid the 
acclamations of thousands and tens of thousands, 
who had assembled on Westminster Bridge, ‘the 
banks of the river, the barges, and innumerable 
small craft which had coileeted, and proceeded 
down the river against the tide, which had not 
quite reached the full. The general appearance 
of the ships in the river afforded a most interest= 
ing spectacle. They all hoisted their colours 
in compliment to the Royal Party. The Mo- 
narchs had un opportunity of seeing, at one 
glance, the Russian, Prussian, French, Swedish, 
Danish, and other flags, hoisted on vessels brought 
tothe port of London by commerce only. Inde- 
pendent of this rare and pleasing display, there 
were stages erected on both sides of the river, 
with flags bearing labels, such as the “ Prince 
Regent and Commerce,”—* Trade and Naviga- 
tiou,”—S Peace,”—and other allusions equally 
pleasing. The flotilla in its passage towards 
Deptford was continually hailed by the multitude 
on shore, and the crews of the different ships 
dressed in their best jackets and trowsers. A boy 
was stationed on the truck of the Liffey, a fine 
new built frigate, who joined, by waving his hat 
in the air, in the shouts which extended aloag 
the margin of Old Thames. At Greenwich Hous- 
pital an immense crowd was collected, and the 
royal standard hoisted, in the expectation that 
their Majesties and the Prince would inspect the 
College. A party of the Horse Guards was also 
stationed there to keep order. ‘he Thisbe fri- . 
gate, bearing the flag of Admiral Legge, fired a 
royal salute, and manned her yards. The effect ~ 
was grand, and the Sovereigus did not fail to ex. 
press their adiniration of the scene. Never was 
the Thames more honoured, uever were the ade 
mirers of nautical excellence more gratified, 
They saw at one view thousands of vessels from 
all parts of the known world bringing the richest 
productions of foreign industry to the lap of 
Britannia. Victory may be seen in fields of battle 
splendid actions in warcare to be traced in almost 
every country ; bat where can oar illustrious vi 
sitors see a wood of ships and a range of ware, 
houses filled with stores, equal. to those on the 
Thames? The flotilla passed the Neptune first. 
rate, on the stocks at Woolwich, which had been 
prepared for inspection, without going on board, 
‘On landing, the Mozarchs were received by 
F , 
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the Earl of Mulgrave, Master-General of the 
Ordnance, with all due honours; a discharge of 
the great guns took place; and the Royal Party, — 
with their numerous suite, proceeded to view the 
arsenal and laboratory. Much time was ocenpied 
in the inspection of these and other departments 
of this magnificent establishment. A superb tent 
was erected on the mound for the illustrious visi- , 
tors and their suite; and, after they had taken 
their station, a most interesting exhibition en- 
sued. Ona signal given by Col. Congreve, who 
superintended the rocket department, a demon- 
stration was made of the power of the rocket com- 
position. At about two hundred yards north east 
of the mound where the royal visitors were sta- 
tioned, a quantity of the composition, placed on 
three pieces of timber, exploded, producing 
columns of flame awfully grand. The discharge 
produced a voleanic appearance, attended by a 
tremendous roaring, but the burning property of 
the material was most remarkable.’ After the dis- 
charge, the timber remained in flames, and actu- | 
ally consumed to a cinder. The next operation | 
was a display of the rockets as used in besieg- | 
ing. They shot upwards to a great height, | 
carrying a tube, filled with burning material, a 
considerable distance, They were larger than | 
any used on a former oceasion, and made a most 
tremendous roaring. The next experimeut was | 
a proof of the havoc these engines occasion ina 
field of battle. They were fired from the opposite 
bank of the Thames horizontally across the low 
grounds, to the distance of eight handred or one 
thousand yards. It is impossible to describe the 
effect produced by these discharges; wonder was | 
expressed by the beholders. The shells thrown 
by the rockets flew to the distance required, and 
exploded with horrible sounds. There can be 
little doubt that a single volley would disunite a 
body of cavalry ; against that description of force | 
they are peculiarly operative, as they not only 
kill, but spread terror among the horses. The 
foreign Officers were struck by the effect of_this 
new engine in the art of war, It was three o'clock | 
before the illustrious visitors left the Warren, to 
proceed to the College of the Cadets, a fine build- , 
ing, in the Gothic style, on Woolwich Common, 
near Shooter’s Hill, Here they arrivedin a few 
minutes, and partook of asplendid entertainment, 
provided under the direction of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. After remaining here for two 
hours, they proceeded on horseback, amidst the 
‘shouts and acclamations of thousands, to the Ar- | 
. tillery Barracks, the grand riding-house, and | 
other parts, which they minutely inspected. They 
then proceeded to the extensive and beautiful | 
ground in front of the barracks, followed and 
cheered bya multitude of respectable persons, 
some in carriages, but by far the greater part on 
foot. From this extensive place,-every thinglike | 
a vulgar mob was excluded. > Here it may be 
‘observed, that the Emperor of Russia was dressed | 


At ™ the dark-green uniform of his own wetts 


| mounted, fired several charges, got upon their 


| parts of the field, broke from their boundaries, 


| spot w where Alexander was stationed. He was 
| the grand point of attraction. 


tifying the impulse of their admiration and :pa- 
triotic feelings. We never before beheld, m: 


and that the Prince Regent of England and the 
King of Prussia, in honour, no doubt, to his Im. 
perial Majesty, wore similar uniforms, They 
all three had elegant cocked hats, with white 
feathers. 

Granp ARTILLERY Review.—The Allied 
Sovereigns and their illustrious companions and 
attendants, all dressed in splendid military uni- 
forms, among whom we particularly naticed 
Marshal Blucher, Count Piatoff, the Prince 
Royal of Wirtemburg, Prince of Orange, Sir 
Charles Stewart, &c, &c. took their stations on 
the eastern side of the artillery ground ; and then 
the brigade of foot artillery aud artillery-drivers 
was drawn out upon the field, aud performed all 
the grand movements and evolutions which are 
usually ptactised in time of wars The royal 
strangers were much pleased with the vigorous 
prowess of those soldiers who managed our great 
guns; and when the evolutions were concluded, 
they rode up to inspect the guus,the tumbrils, and 
the ammunition. The Emperor Alexander was 
particularly observant.and inquisitive respecting 
every part of our military machinery, in the 
whole inspection of which he seemed to be un- 
commonly interested. This part of the review 
being concluded, the horse-artillery were next or- 
dered into the field. Ascene of martial dexterity 
and rapid movement, of which one can hardly 
| form a conception, was now exhibited ; enormous 
engines of destruction, which in former ages 
could hardly be moved at a walking pace, were 
now hurried over the plain almost with the rae 
pidity of lightning. Drawn up close ia front 
of the spectators, the horsemen instantly dis- 


horses again, and in an instant the cannon were 
out of sight.—Various grand movements of this 
kind were executed in a rapid and masterly style 
for upwards of an hour. When they were con-— 
cluded, the foreign Sovereigns and warriors rode 
up to take a closer view of our gunsand horsemen. 
All the grand spectacles of this day were now ter- 
minated ; all parties seemed ready to take their 
departare, when the curious multitude, who bad 
hitherto been confined by the Guardsto certain 


and with that generous ungovernable impulse 
that has set all hearts in motion during 
week, rushed, in spite of the centinels, to the 


He looked round 
with amazement and beheld thousands of gentle- 
men and ladies elegantly dressed, app’ 

the spot where he stood, and invoking b 
on his head, He saw even the soft delicate 
disregarding all danger, and only intent on gra- 


could we have conceived such a scene of splen 
| did confusion as now presented itself. The shin- 
ing bayonets and white waving feathers that de. 
corated the heads of lovely a 0 came promi 


euously into contact with each other. The tails 
of horses were Jashing beautiful silk shawls and 
handkerchiefs, and the guard who had been or- 
dered to clear the space occupied by the Royal 
presence, inight as well lave attempted to restore 
order out of chaos, ds to execute the commands of 
their officers. ‘The Emperor of Russia by this 
‘time had got off his horse and stepped into the 
carriage which contained his sister the Grand 
- Duchessof Oldenburgh, Here he was surround- 
~ ed by a multitude of most respectable persons of 
both sexes, many of whom stretched out their 
hands to him, and all of whom cried out, “ God 
“Bless the Emperor of Russia! and at the same 
time filled the air with their acclamations. Inthe 
midst of all this manifestation of national con- 
“gratalation, the Emperor and all the other Royal 
"parties drove off from the ground towards the 
“road leading to London The Priace Regent 
"preceded the ecavitleade in a close carriage; the 
~ Emperor of Russia and the Duchess of Olden- 
burgh were seated in an open carriage, as were 
also the King of Prussia, and the Princes his 
Sons, in another —The road from Woolwich to 
London was lined with carriages; and the same | 
“eagerness was evinced by the people to behold | 
‘the Emperor as on his first arrival in town, The | 
“illustrious purty was every where greeted with | 
“Youd and incessant plandits. 
©) Imrtriat and RoyatVistr To Oxrorp.— | 
“June 14th being fixed for the expected arrivals, | 
"the utmost activity prevailed. Half-past ten was | 
* ‘the time appointed by the Chancellor for the as- | 
_ sembling of the University to meet their august | 
"visitors. At a meeting of the Chanceller, Heads | 
_ of houses, and Proctors, held in the Delegates’ | 
‘room, @ Programma was drawn up and issued, by | 
which all the arrangements were ordered. The 
 Noblemen and other Members of the University, 
‘attended Lord Grenville, the Chancellor, at Dr. 
_ Coles’s at Exeter College, at ten o’clock, and ac- 
- companied his Lordship shortly afterwards to the 
“Hall of Magdalen College. At twelve o’clock, 
shortly after the arrival of the Prince of Meck- 
_ Tenburgh in the Queen’s carriage, an avant cou- 
‘ier announced the approach of the Prince Re- 
gent; and Lord F. A. Spencer rode out to meet 
_ his Royal Highness. The Prince came in his 
" ‘private travelling carriage and four, and alighted 
_ ‘onthe bridge, where his Royal Highness was 
- met by the Chancellors, who laid the staves of 
the Bedels of the University at his Royal High- 
 ness’s feet. The staves being most graciously 
returned, the Mayor advanced and presented to 
‘his Royal Highness the ensigns of his office, 
‘which being also most graciously retarned, the 
"procession was immediately commenced on foot. 
_ The Corporation walked first, the Juniors pre- 
_ eeding; then walked the Chancellor of the 
University in his fall dress robes, and the Mayor 
ofthe city im his robes, on his left hand. All 
were uncovered. The Prince Regent came next, 
with his hatin his hand. The Duke of York 
; was on his right, wearing his academic robe, and 
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_ the Order ofthe Garter, Their Royal Highness- 


es were followed by Lord Sidmouth, the | arls of 
Darnley, Harcourt, Essex, Pembroke, Spencer, 
and Fortescue, the Bishop of Peterborough, and 
a long train composed of the Nobility, Clergy, and 
Members of the University. The royal and aca- 
demic procession then moved up the High-street, 
and turning to the right at St. Mary’s church, 
passed the Radeliffe Library to the Divinity 


| school ; in approaching which, the members of 


every rank formed lines to the right and left, 
while his Royal Highness was conducted by the - 
Chancellor and the proper officers to his seat. 
Being seated, the Prince Regent received the 
Address of the University from the Chancellor, 
to which his Royal Highness made a gracious 
answer. The Chancellor thea presented to the 
Regent the officers of the University, and after- 
wards, avcompanied by them, attended his Royal 
Highness to thé apartments prepared for his re- 
ception, at Christ Church College. All eyes in 
the crowded street and on-the bridge were now 
turned with impatient expectation eastward, to 
behold the Emperor Alexander; and every ap~ 
pearance of an officer, or a servant in royal livery 
ata quick pace, was regarded as an indication 
of his Imperial Majesty’s instant coming. At 
length, after the lapse of about an hour, a post- 
chaise and four, containing Lords Yarmouth and * 
Catheart, was hailed as the immediate precursor 
of the Russian Emperor, Some mistake in an- 
nouncing his Majesty’ snear approach, vecasioned 
alndicrous error on the part of many of the specta- 
tors, who had come in from the surrounding 
country; and for a moment some of the hononrs 
of the populace, destined for the Monarch of the 
North, were about to be heaped upon the two 
noble Lords in the post-chaise.. A few minutes 
after one o’clock, preceded by the General Lord 
F. A. Spencer, anda few light dragoons, Alex- 
ander, and his amiable and accomplished sister, 
appeared in an open barouche of the Prince Re- 
gent’s, drawn simply by four post horses. They 
had no companions in the carriage. The Empe- 
ror was dressed in a plain blue coat, wore his hair 
withont powder, and with his hatcontinued bow- : 
ing to the public, constantly and gracefally, the- 
whole way up the high street. The Duchess of 
Oldenburgh wore a magnificent plime of fea- 
thers, and, like her Imperial brother, constantly 
expressed her kind feelings of the respect tes- 
tified to them, by similar tokens of gratification 
aud condescension.. The Emperdr and his sister 
drove to Merton College. His Majesty the King 
of Prussia entered Oxford a short time after the 
Emperor of Russia, likewise in an open barouche 
of the Prince Regent’s, drawn by post-horses, 
The King was accompanied by his two sons, the 
Princes of Prussia. They went to the residence 
prepared for them at the College of Corpus 
Christi, in front of which the Prussian Eagle was 
immediately placed, and a guard of honour post- 
ed. Several carriages, with the attendants of the 
— and Prussian Monarchs, continued to 
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come in till four, when the veteran hero, Blucher, 
arrived, whose presence was the signal for the 
most enthusiastic acclamations. With his cha- 
racteristic activity, Alexander, after looking at 


ed ont to view the gardens behind, which adjoin 
the Classic-grove of Christ Church. He remain- 
ed there a short time, surveying the beauties of 
the place, and was walking in the public streets 
before three o’clock, accompanied by the Duke 
of Devonshire, Earl Fortescue, and the Earl of 
Essex, with whom he made immediately the tour 
of the most distinguished Colleges and public 
edifices. His Majesty in the course of his walk, 
visited Brazenose, All Souls, Corpus Christi, 
Christ Church, and three other Colleges, the 
Clarendon printing-house, the Divinity school, 
and St, Mary’schurch. The crowd following his 
Majesty from place to place at length accumulat- 
ed so as to render it expedient to. make an open 
path for him, by sending a small party of dra- 
goons, which dividing into two parts, the Empe- 
ror, and the noble party with him, walked be- 
tween them, About five, Alexander returned to 
Meiton, bowed to them, and retired to his apart- 
mentsalone There he was to receive the Address 
of the Mayor and Corporation of Oxford. No 
guard of honour, nor any external symbols of 
royalty, bad been placed in front of Merton 
College. The Kingof Prussia received a similar 
Addiess at Corpus. The Prince of Orange was 
at St. John’s. 

The grand banquet in the evening was surpass- 
ingly beautiful, from the effect produced by the 
forin of the edifice, and the facilities it affurds for 


a perfect view of the company. About two hun- | Prince has a considerable resemblance to the por. 


| traits of his late mother. The Prince of Orange 
| appeared next in his Doctor’s gown, | All these 


dred dined, of whom filty were the Prince’s guests. 
The gallery was thrown open to the public, who 
ascended by the spiral staircase, aud descended 
‘by a temporary wooden one erected externally. 
It was a truly gratifying sight to see the Sove 
reigns of great countries, hitherto unknown to 
each other personally, sitting down together with 
social friendship, and chastened festivity, sur- 
rounded by multitndes of gladdened spectators, 
The Emperor of Russia was particularly cheer- 
ful, and conyersed much. His accomplished 
sister, whose residence in this country has almost 

| familiarized her to us, was not the least joyous 
partaker of the feast. 

At night the whole city was illuminated, 
Though in displays of this kindin London we 
excel what could be expected here, in the mag- 
nificent and costly devices in front of our public 


buildings, the iJluminations of our private houses, 


fall short of the beauty of those in the chief 
streets of Oxford, The serenity of the weather 
permitting it, the candles were placed on the out- 
side of the houses, which give a much stronger 
light; on some of them the number was countless; 
The effect of the High-street was magical, The 


_ ancient battlements, turrets, and spires, thus ren- 


dered visible at midnight, were in the highestde- 


| The porch of St. Mary, with its twisted columns, 


|, tures of the architecture, was enchanting. Fes- 
his apartments, at Merton, and the College, walk. | 


| the pinnatles at the top of the southside of the © 
| sacred edifice. 
| uncommon; buta transparency explained, that 


| through Peckwater-court to their royal father at 


| Waited on the Regent, as did Sir Charles Stew- 


| followed ; he wore a dark wig without powder, 


lacademic gown. His Royal Highness was ex- 
| tremely cheerful, in conversation with Lord 
| Grenville on his left; the Duke of York, with ' 


_ Vinity school, with Lord Grenville, in his Lord- 


if Corpus, with their attendants, 


gree picturesque, andapproached to the’sublime, — 
lighted up in exact correspondence with the fea- — 
toons of variegated lamps were hung between all 
Mluminating a church is rather 


it was in celebration of peace. Some paintings 
displayed a tolerable share of John Ball’s hu- 
mour, The well-dressed crowds (comprising 
Kings and Princes) who promenaded the streets, 
the great number of elegant females, and the’ 
greater proportion of academical persons in their 
sable robes, intermixed with the grotesque ap- 
pearance of the country folks who had flockea 
from all parts to see the sight, gave one a notion 
ofacarnival, But in the midst of all this splen- 
dour, before onein the morning, and most sud- 
denly, the winds blew, the rain descended, 
and the lights were extinguished; the glare of. 
lightning flashed throngh the city, and the noise « 
of thunderclosed the hilarity of the scene. : 
On the following morning the Prince Regen’ 
and the Duke of York were in readiness at the 
apartments of Dr. Hall, Dean of Christ Chureh, 
at nine. The Prince of Mecklenburgh,the Queen’s 
nephew, arrived shortly after, from Lord. Har- 
court's at Nuneham, where he sleeps; the Prince 
isa genteel looking young man, and wears small 
mustachios. The Prussian Princes then came 
from Dr. Burton’s apartments, and walked 


Dr. Cook’s at Corpus Christi. They are youths 
ofan ingennous countenance; and the Crown 


Princes were plainly dressed. Then came Lord. 
Sidmouth and Mr, Bragge Bathurst, in the 
Windsor uniform, from Dr. Robertson’s, at the 
Observatory (where Lord Harrowby and Mr. 
Vansittart were likewise accommodated), and 


art, from the Bishop of Oxford's lodgings in the 
College. Sir Charles was very splendid from his — 
dragoon uniform, and the glitter of his various 
stars. The Chancellor, robed, arrived Jast in his 
private carriage. A little procession was formed 
by the University Bedels. The Prince Regent 


a blue coat, the Orders of Saint Andrew, the 
Prussian Eagle,and the Golden Fleece, and his 


his gown and Garter, was on his tight. The 
royal brothers moved ata slow pace to the Di- 


ship’s carriage. The Emperor of Russia, and his 
sister, and the King of Prussia, unornamented, 
rode in the Prince’s carriages, from Merton and 


= 


| The Theatre had been opened very early, and |; 


4 


ed, places were reserved for one hundred, 
who might accompany the Prince’s guests. 
The Regent and the foreign Monarchs, with 
their attendants, were first conducted to the Di- |) 
yinity school. The general arrangements of the |) 
t were as usual, the whole of the lower |) 
semi-cireular gallery being appropriated to the |) 
Tades, and the upper one tothe Under Graduates | 
and Bachelors of Arts; but there was a great al- |) 
teration in the circles rising from the area. In the || 
centre was a platform, the rail round which was 
covered with crimson velvet, and the steps with } 
imson cloth. On this was placed a chair, su- | 
perbly gilt, with the Prince’s plume on the back, 
and covered with crimson velvet for the Regent. 
On the right and left were two lower chairs, or- 
namented with similar materials, for the Empe- 
_ ror of Russia and the King of Prussia. The Chan- 
- eéllor sat to the left of the latter Monarch; the | 
uchess of Oldenburg tothe right of her Im- | 
rial brother. To the right of the Duchess, ra- i 
ther lower, sat the foreign Princes in chairs; and 
tothe left of the Chancellor, the other foreigners | 
and Noblemen-of inferior rank. The area was | 
allotted to Masters of Arts, Bachelors of Law, | 
and strangers admitted by tickets. The Mem- 


lock. In the gallery, containing about. five | 


_ divided on each side, when the Prince Regent, | 

the Emperor Alexander, and the King of Prussia, 
- wivanced to their respective seats, in their aca- 
demical robes 
Doctor of Civil Law for the Emperor aud the 
King had been passed in a previous convocation 
on Monday, June 15, and their Majesties now re- 

‘ceived them after the Chancellor had opened 
conyocation. The Chancellor then proposed a 
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hers of the procession, on entering the theatre, || 


The diplomas of the Degree of || 
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the ambition, tyranny, desperation, and fall of 


‘the ladies were flocking thither before seven || Bonaparte; the firmness, and nniop, and perse+ 


verance of the Allied Monarchs ; the. heroism 
and devotion of the Russian and Prussian Gene- 
rals, and the final success of the common cause, 
together with the usnal and natural eulogies on 
the University, forming the leading features. 
Much panegyric was hestowed on the Prince Re- 
gent for his wise councils, and generous conduct, 
mixeéd with regrets for the lamented indisposition 
of his Majesty. The humanity of the Allies to 
France, when at their feet, was the subject of 
high praise. The following isa sample from Mr. 
Bosanquet :— 7 


Speak, Europe, rescued from the whelming 
flood, 


|| Had polar winters chill’d yon Emperor’s blood ? 
| Had Frederic’s converse with the tented field 
| His breast ’gainst Mercy’s gentle influence 


steel’d? 

| No—by fair Gallia’s still unravaged plains, 

| Her towns unsack’d, her unpolluted fanes, 

| By all her merchant wealth, and artist pride, 
| From Seine’s tall towers to Garonne’s viny side, 
| By her fall’n tyrant’s show of princely state, 

| His limbs unchain’d, his life inviolate ; 

| By these, far lands and distant times shall know, 
| “ How Christian valour spares the prostrate foe.” 


| There was more pious ascription of our suc- 


cesses to Heaven in this gentleman’s verses than 
| in the rest, They end thus:— 


Still not to you, Great Chiefs, tho’ high your 
praise 
Transcend the Historian’s pen, or Poet’s lays; 
Yet not to you alone shall mortals bow 
In awful love, and pay the grateful vow ; 
But ye yourselves must bow, your praise be given, 


‘diploma for the degree of L.L.D. for his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, which was immediately 
passed, the two Monarchs joining in the votes, 
“as Doctors of the University. The honorary de- 
" el L.L.D. were then conferred upon Prince 
Metternich, Count Lieven, and Field Marshal 
Prince Blucher.. Mr, Crowe, the venerable pub- 
Tie orator, ascended the tribune, and delivered a 
brief Latin oration, in honour of the illustrious 
Visitors, the effect of which was much increased 
his serious and impressive delivery. 

This was followed hy the recitation of five 
; ‘copies of English verse; the first by Mr. William 
Dalby, Fellow of Exeter; the second by Mr. 


Henry Bosanquet, of Corpus Christi, the third | 


To him the Lorp of Lords, your King in heaven. 


| Mr. Hughes had the following apprepria 
compliment to the Emperor of Russia:— : 

| ‘Turn from fieree Macedonia’s Lord : 

| Who fired the royal Persian’s captive fane, 
That phrenzied youth, whom suppliant Art im- 

| plored 

| Tospare her honours, but implored in vain, 

| But, Art, declare whose conquering arm 
Preserved each trophy of thy favour’d clime, 

| Gave back secure from scath and harm, 

I The classic spoilsoftime? 

| *Twas he, the Hero of the North: 

| In him a nobler Alexander view, 


_ by Mr. Robert Ingram, of Oriel; the fourth (an |, Who chased the tyrant in his anger forth, 


by Mr. Robert Maseall, both of Oriel; and the 

fifth (an ode) by Mr. William Taylor Coleridge, 

| of Exeter, The verses in general were good ; 
| _ thongh not distinguished for transcendent poeti- 
‘ ‘cal merit. They were for the most part tolerably 
) ‘welldelivered. There was, however, too much of 


t 
j 
ode) written by Mr. John Hughes, was spoken |, 
¢ 


i ‘sameness in the themes, and in the manner o 


Yet o’er the prostrate foe his sheltering buekler 
threw. ° - 
And again :— 
Enough through Anarchy’s wild night 
Hath gleam’d the meteor of portentous birth, 
W hose red and desolating light ; 
Shoue but to blast the face of bounteous Earth. 
f || Quench’d are its beams, its reiga is past ; 


treating them: the conflagration of Moscow; Reviving Europe breathes at last, 
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And hails in him, th’ immortal Czar, 
The pure and stedfast ray of Freedom’s morning 
star. 


Mr. Coleridge’s Ode concludes with an elo- 
quent compliment to thé Prince Regent :-— 
Fill high the eup of praise 
To Him, who, in that desperate night, 
Still waved on high the beacon light ;» 
The Brunswick, resolute to save, 
Who stemm’d that all-devouring wave ; 
Who, when no earthly hope was given, 
Found strength and confidence in heaven; 
And:upward gazing on biight honour’s sun, 
Finish’d the holy war his glorious Sire begun. 


” After these recitations, Greek verses by Mr. €. 
W. Mildmay, of Brazenose, and a Greck and 
Latin Ode by two Christ Charch Gentlemen, 
concluded the public exhibitions. 

To particularise every thing that was interest- 
ing in this grand ceremonial, would far exceed 
the possible limits of this communication. To 
give a faint description of itssplendor would be 
no mean task for the ablest pen. Figure to the 
mind two immense semi-cireles, the upper one 
crowded with the scholars ef the University in 
their gowns, the lower one completely filled with 
an assemblage of British beauty, many of high 
rank, beaming with all the loveliness of their sex, 
Unincumbered with the fantastic habiliments of 
Court etiquette, but attired in every possible va- 
riety of elegance, of device, or of colour; superb 
plumes waving over the heads of some, and or- 
naments, not more costly than tasteful, gracefully 
displayed by all. Lower down, an Emperor,a 
King, and a British Regent, seated in all the 
magnificence which becomes the royal dignity, 
in the midst of Princes, of Nobles, of Statesmen, 
of Warriors of various nations of the civilized 
world,—of Clergy, eminent for rank and virtue, 
“of Doctors and Professors of the highest of 
every kind of human learning,of the’ whole 
body, in fine, of the most celebrated and superb 
University in the world! The deseription would 
require what our great bard invoked— 


“A muse of fire, that might ascend 
The brightest heav’n of invention,” 


to draw the picture in which Princes and Mo- 
natchs acted and beheld ‘‘the swelling scene.” 
The Imperial Alexander especially appeared im- 
pressed with the whole most forcibly. He fre- 
quently looked around him, and the delight he 
felt was depicted in his countenance in the most 
vivid traits. He particularly expressed the plea- 
sure he felt to the Prince Regent. The foreign 
Generals, who have so often faced death in the 
field, seemed sometimes almost lost in astonish- 
ment, at the imposing grandeur that surrounded 
them. 
The applause of the students, and indeed of the 


- whole assemblage, exceeded all precedent, both 


at the entry of the great personages, and at the 
introduction of those admitted to degrees, One 


my 


— 
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might almost venture to say, that they made he 
Oxford resonnd with their cheers, in 
the Prince Regent, of Alexander, of Bi 
and of the Duke of Wellington. 
After the business of the theatre was cle 
the Chancellor and other University office! 
ducted the Royal personages to their respeeti 
Colleges, which terminated the public acts and 
ceremonies of this memorable visit. 
Blucher, warmly received as he is (and de 
to be), by all ranks, from the Regent to the me 
est subject, seems ina most extraordinary 
gree here, as well as in London, the peculiar 
of the public at large. The gallaut Gener 
like the favourite candidate at a popular electi 
He cannot stir abroad without bringing a 
abont him, blessing him, offering him their 
but honest hands, pressing apon him to 
venience, and voviferating his praises so fi 
to stun the ears of one who had not been su 
ently accustomed to the tremendous roar of 
tillery. His valonr and his age have impre 
the public mind, He appears a true * 
soldier, of no new school. He lodged i 
rooms of Dr. Barnes, at Christ Church. 
morning he was perfectly visible, sitting on 
end of his bed, the window being quite up, su 
ing bis long pipe, in a white vest with a rib 
over it, with a sedate military sang.froid. 
advanced frequently to the window and b 
whenever a tolerable number assembled with 
At nine he came out, dressed in black, wearin 
his stars, and paid his visit to the Bishop of: Ox. 
ford and Sir Charles Stewart. On his return h 
put on his fall General’s uniform, with 
Orange Ribband of the Eagle, and all Kis ine 
signia, and went to the theatre, with two Prussia 
Officers, in the Bishop of Oxford’s churiot, 
The moment the ceremonies at the theatre vere 
over, the ladies drove to the Town-hall, 
was extremely crowded. The Emperor and the 
King of Prussia went thither direct from the 
theatre. The Mayor and Corporation were ii 
readiness to attend upon their Majesties, 
together with Blacher, received, with much aff. 
bility, the freedom of the City of Oxford in gold 
boxes. i? 
The Emperor of Russia, the Duchess of O} 
burgh, the King of Prussia, the Prussian 
ces, and several other foreign and British | 
sons of distinction, went, after the Town 
ceremony, to Blenheim, where the illustrious p 
ty were received by the Marquis of Bland 
and Lord’ and Lady F. A, Spencer. 
ped there two hours and a half, and partoo 
splendid collation in the library. They 
desirous, if possible, to pass a longer time 
viewing this magnificent monument of pub 
gratitude, which forms one of the most si 
proofs of the unbounded honours which the 
lish nation is ever disposed to pay to those 
distinguished services claim high reward. _ 
Departure oF THE Monarcus F 
Lonpon.—Althongh the visit of the Sover 
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to this country bas been. much shorter than was |’ or for a waistband, of Amethyst, desiring her to 
_ expected, yet from their early rising, taking very keep it in remembrance of the Emperor, Mrs. 
little rest, the great variety and rapidity of their || E. observed, she felt herself highly honoured and 
movements, they have done wondgrs in their || flattered, and expressed herself very warmly to- 
search after knowledge, public and personal gra- || wards the Emperor. . ; 
tification in the numberless places of amusement, || Count Orloff, Count Woronzo, Baron Nicolai, 
« and edification, which they have attended early || Colonel Fenshaw, and a number of Russian gen- 

andlate. Their conduct, manners, and mode of || tlemen who remain in England, attended to take 
living is well worthy of imitation by numbers of || their farewell of the Emperor, and they embra- 
the inhabitants of this country. Neither of them || ced according to the custom of their country. 
are possessed of the ostentatious manners that are || No person was admitted into the botelon Wednes» 
generally supposed to be attached to the charac- day morning asa spectator —The Emperor, the 
ters of Kings; they are quite the reverse, being || Grand Duchess, the Duke of Oldenburgh, and 
extremely easy of access, living very plain, and the Prince of Wirtemberg, entered an open car- 
with very little pomp; yet highly to thecredit of riage ofthe Prinee Regent’s, exactly as the clock 
the Prince Regent and all those belonging to the || struck nine. As they were enteringythe carriage 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, who were engaged in || @ woman presented a book to the Emperor, which 
_ the preparations for their reception, every thing he handed to a Page on the steps; another wo- 
was prepared in the most sumptuous style worthy |) man presented him with a very fine rose, which 
of their exalted and illustrious characters. The the Emperor gaye to the Grand Duchess, and she 


q Pulteney Hotel has scarcely ever been free from placed itin her bosom. The carriage then drove 
_& most ungovernable crowd, who began to assem- 
ble at seven o’clock in the morning, and they 
continued frequently nearly all night opposite 
the house, and for a considerable distance on 
each side, so as to render Piccadilly impassable, 
_ especially when there were a number of carriages 
_ waiting with the occupiers, eager to procure a 
_ glimpse of the Emperor, and when he appeared 
at the balcony, or passed in or out of the hotel, 
‘the shoutings and ecstacy of the multitude ex- 
~ ceeded all description. The interior of the house 
“has been constantly crowded with a numerous 
assemblage of female nobility, the juvenile 
branches of their families, females genteelly 
dressed, &c. who filled the great hall, the pas- 
) sages, staircase, &c. with a constant succession 
from seven o'clock in the morning till the 
Emperor went to bed. In addition to the gra- 
tification of seeing the Emperor, novel scenes 
always took place; on his passing in or out of 
‘the hotel, he very condescendingly shook hands 
ith some of the females, and would put his 
; nd between the rails of the stairease to shake 
_ hands with others: this had eansed such an emu- 
lation with the fair sex to attain, that on hearing 
of others who had enjoyed the bonour, some 
have actually come a considerable distance from 
the country in order to experience the same 
_ gratifivation. 
The Emperor and the Grand Duchess did not 
"retire to rest till three o’clock on Wednesday 
June 29, and rose again at eight. They sent for 
_ Mr. Escudier, the proprietor of the hotel, and ad- 
_ dressed him in the French language, calling him 
their dear friend, acknowledging the great at- 
6 | Hee tention he had shewn them, and the comforts and 
» excellent entertainment which they had experi- 
enced in his house, aud very kindly bid him 
_ adieu. The Rev, Mr. Smyrna, a Russian clergy- 
man, of Welbeck-street Chapel, waited upon 
Mrs. Escudier, and by the commands of the Em- 
"peor, presented her witha very valuable brooch, 


off amidst the loud huzzas of the populace, The 
carriage drove to the Tower of Lendon; and af- 
terwards, we understand, to other places, and 


passed over London Bridge at half-past twelve 


o’clock, on their way to the seat of the Earl of 
Liverpool, at Combe Wood, to breakfast. Aman 
was stationed on horseback on the top of the hill 
at Kingston, to conduct them to the house of the 


Noble Earl, from whence they were to proceed to 
Portsmouth. The King of Prussia, followed by 


the Princes, left Clarence-honse at half-past nine 


o’clock, in a Royal carriage, for the Earl of Liver- 
poo!’s seat. His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent set off from Carlton-house afew minutes 
after nine o’clock, accompanied by his royal bro- 
ther the Duke of Cambridge and General Bailey, 
in his travelling carriage, for Portsmouth. 
ArrivAL AT Dover—The Emperor and his 
Sister reached Dover on the 97th of June, at 
eleven o’clock at night. The gunson the heights 
annguneed the approach of the Royal visitors 
when they were within abqut two miles of the 
town, and continued to fire till after his Majesty 
had reached the house of J. M. Fector, Esq. 
Although the hour was late, yet there did not ap- 
pear to be the least diminution of the vast con- 
course of people who had heen assembled since 
three o’clock 5 and upon the Royal Party entering 
ond passing through the town, the inhabitants, as 
if actuated by one feeling, spontaneously exhi- 
bited lights at the windows and on the parapets 
of their houses. The cavalcade consisted of seven 
carriages: in the first of which, an open one, 
rode the Emperor and his Sister, condescendingly 
bowing to the reiterated huzzas of the crowd, 
which rent the air. The sight was most impos- 
ingly grand ; the flashes of the cannon every mi- 
nute illuminating the street, and the glittering of 
the swords of the immense number of dragoons, 
who formed the.escort,.impressed one’s mind with 
some idea of a battle by night. On the following 
morning, at half past nine, the King of Prussia, 


! 
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accompanied by his Son and Lord William Beni count, and dying without issue his titles are e 


tinck, left the York Hotel in an open carriage, 
and paid a morning visit to his Imperial Majesty 
at Mr. Fector’s, where, after remaining for half 
an hour, they returned to the York Hotel, took a 
farewel of the numerous visitors, and of the town, 
and at eleven o'clock his Majesty, accompanied 
by the Princes and attendants, embarked on board 
the launch of his Majesty’s frigate the Nymphen, 


“under a discharge from the batteries, and amidst 


the shouts of ** Long live his Majesty” from all 
classes of the spectators. Abouthalf pasteleven, 
the Duke of Clarence, in the Jason frigate, came 
into the roads under a royal salute ; his Highness 
proceeded in the launch to the Nymphen to take 
farewell of the King. His Imperial Majesty em- 
‘barked on board the Royal Charlotte yacht about 
six o’elpck, amidst the roaring of guns from every 
part, and set sail immediately. The Emperor 
was on deck most of the night, and took no re- 
freshment, as he was very sick, “On his leaving 
the ship, be called out in English’ for all the 
sailors to come on deck, when he said, ‘* Farewell, 
my boys,” which was returned with the most 
enthusiastic cheering. Prior to his leaving the 
vessel he made the Captain’s lady ( Capt. Scott) 
a present of a ring, said'to be worth one thousand 
pounds, and the Captain one of less value, 
' BIRTHS. 
~ At Barn Hall, near Colchester, the lady of 


Brigade-Major Treeve, of a son. ° 
The lady of Richard Westmacott, Esq. R.A. of 


son _ , 
Mrs. Robert Winter, of Great Russell-street, of 
ason. 


gd 4 se : : ‘ MARRIED. 


_ At Wigan, the Rev. Samuel Hall, A. M. Fellow 
of St: John’s College, ‘Cambridge, to Lanra Ma- 
tilda, youngest daughter of the late A. G. Karr, 
Esq. of Highbury Grove, Middlesex. 

Mr. W. R, Sidney, of Hait-street Bloomsbnry- 
square, to Sarah Ann, daughterof Mr, J. Blight, 
of Windsor. Laon ke 

DIED. 


At bis house at Twickenham, the Right Hon. 
William, Viscount Howe, General of his Ma- 
jesty’s Forces. His Lordship was third son of 
Scrope, second Viscount Howe, and Baron 
Clonawly,of the king dom of Ireland ; he succeeded 
his brother, Richard Earl of Howe, in bis Irish 
honours, Aug. 5. 1799. He was the fifth Vis- 
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tinet. 

At the house of his Grace the Duke of Rutland, 
George John Frederick Manners, the infant Mar. 
quis of Granby,’ heir to the noble house of Rut- 
land, aged ten'months. He died of water upon 
the brain. ae 

At Aiton, in Yorkshire, Eliza, daughter of Mr 
T. Staniforth. . 

Of the hydrophobia, Henry Rex, aged thirteen, 
son of G. Rex, a waterman of Southsea. He was 
bitten in the cheek and over the eye by a mad 
dog, on the 25th of March last. He continued 
very well until the morning of the 13th of June, 
when he appeared indisposed ; he then grew 
rapidly worse, and complained exceedingly of 
violent pains in the chest and throat, and on his” 
seeing water, his agony increased. He foamed 
at the mouth sufficiently to wet many cloaths, and 
would’ frequently ‘exclaim, “ O, father, is that 
from the dog?” He was bled profusely, bu 
without any good effect. He retained his sense! 
until near bis death, when the effects of the dis- 
order were extremely violent ; but the paroxysms 
abated aboutan hour before he expired —Another 
persou was bitten in the wrist by the same dog; 
but as the part was immediately’ cut off, it 18 
thought it will not be attended by any bad con- 
sequence. 

In the sixth year of herage, Sidney Lukin, t 
second daughter of S. A. Leeks, Esq. of Fludyer- 
street, Westminster, . 

Mrs, Elizabeth Dunning, wife of Mr. Alex. 
Dunning, Solicitor, Maidstone, i 

At his house, Kensington Gore, beloved by his 
relations, and sincerely regretted by them and ¢ 
large circle of acquaiutances, Mr. W, Hall, of 
Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

In the fifty-ninth year of his age, Wm, Hudson, 
Esq. of Turnham Green, at his house, in Basing- 
hall-street, after a long and severe illness, 

George Vander, son of Mr. Andrew Nash, 
Cornhill. 

In the prime of life, Katharine, wife of 
Mills, of Holywell-street, Strand. 

At his house in Spitalfields, after a lingering 
illness, Mr, John George Speck, aged seventy 
two years, crucible and melting-pot manufa 
turer, whose death will be long and deeply 
gretted by all who bad the happiness of knowin 
him, 

Suddenly, at his house in the New Road, Tot- 
tenham Court, William Francis, Esq. of High- 
bury Grove, Middlesex. 
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| MARY. MARGARET LAMBRUN. 

‘Tu1s Lady was born at Stirling, in 
land, and is well worthy of a place 
ongst the illustrious females of the four- 
nth century. She married, at an early 
, a French gentleman, named Lambrun, 
Oo was also in the spring of youth, and 
y both entered into the service of Mary 
art, Queen of Scots, whom they abso- 
'y idolized. After the tragical death of 
$ unfortunate Princess, which had caused 
it of the faithful Lambrun, his wife, urg- 
on by despair, resolved to avenge their 
ths by a terrible crime. She dressed 
self in man’s attire, and took the name 
Anthony Spark; she then immediately 
paired to London, armed with two loaded 
tols, one to kill the Queen (Elizabeth), 
other to destroy herself, in order to 
oid an ignominious death on a scaffold. 
she energetically made her way through 
ie crowd, in order to approach the Queen, 
iho was walking in her gardens, she drop- 
d one of her pistols: the guards were 
mediately about to carry her to prison, 
nt Elizabeth was desirous of interrogating 
herself. She asked her her name, her 
untry, and condition in life? Madame 
ambrun answered her with firmness, in 
ie following terms:—* Madam, my native 
untry is Scotland; and, though I wear 
s habit, [ am a woman: my name is 
ry Margaret Lambran. For several 
rs I was employed about the person of 

Be royal Mary, whom you haye unjustly 
‘put to death; and by her death you have 
da/Baused that of my husband, who could not 
tvive the loss of his innocent mistress, to 
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whom he was faithfully devoted. For me, 
loving both of them with ardour, I resoly- 
ed, at the risk of my life, to avenge their 
death-by yours. Every effort that I have 
made to abandon this project has only 
served to convince me, that there is no 
vengeance too great to be undertaken by a 
|| woman, whose love has a double motive to 
|| excite her to revenge.” 
Notwithstanding the emotion of Eliza- 
beth at this discourse, she listened atten- 
tively, and mildly replied, « You imagine, 
then, you have only done your duty, and 
shewn your love to your mistress and your 
husband; but what do you think is my 
duty towards you?” Madame Lambran_ 
nobly replied, “I will tell your Majesty 
frankly my opinion, provided you will first 
say whether you ask me this question in 
quality of a Queen or a judge.” Elizabeth 
assured her, it was in that of a Queen, 
“ Your Majesty then ought to pardon me,” 
said Madame Lambrun. “ But‘ what as- 
surance will you give me,” said the Queen, 
“ that you will not abuse my clemency, nor 
undertake a second time a similar attempt?” 
To which Madame Lambrun made answer, 
“Madam, a pardon granted with so much 
precaution, is, in my opinion, no pardon at 
qll; therefore your Majesty may act to-- 
wards me as my judge.” The Queen then 
turned to some of the members of her 
privy council, and said, “ Thirty-three 
years have I been on the throne, but I never 
remember yet to have received such a les- 
son. Go,” added she, “I grant you my 
entire pardon, without any condition,"— 
Madame Lambrun fell at her Majesty's 
G2 
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52 
feet, begging the Queen to add to her cle- 
mency by allowing her to pass in safety to 
the French coast. Elizabeth willingly 
granted her request, in which she founda 


singular combination of prudence and wis- 
dom. 


CHARLOTTE CHRISTIANA SOPHIA, PRIN- 
CESS OF WOLFENBUTEL,. 


Sue was the wife of the Czarowitz, 

‘Alexis, the son of the Czar Peter I. born 

- in 1694. Beautiful, lovely, and virtuous, 

this Princess was hated by her husband, 

who was a man of most ferocious manners: 

three times he attempted to poison her, but 
she was saved by antidotes. 

The Countess of Koningsmark, the mo- 
ther of Marshal Saxe, seeing the life of the 
Princess in danger, in order to save her, 
wrote to her husband, who was then dwell- 
ing at one of his castles, that the Princess 
and her children were dead; and the 
Prince desired they might be buried with- 

‘out delay. The Princess then, under the 
habit of one of the lower order of the 
people, accompanied by an old German 
servant, who passed for her father, set off 
- for Paris, in order to embark at one of the 

1. : Ror for Louisiana. 

Some time after the Gazette announced 
the death of the Czarowitz, in 1719; but 
his widow preferred: -the quiet of an obscure 
‘station to all that ambition could offer. 
She only required of D’Aubant, a French 
gentleman, | on whose heart her beauty and 
virtues had made an indelible impression, 
the most inviolable: secresy: he was young 
and amiable; and the old servant dying 
soon after, the Princess gave him her hand, 
as amale protector was absolutely requisite 
in her forlorn situation, 

They lived for ten years in that happy 

—_ mediocrity which is sufficient to content 
two hearts tenderly united, when thé hus- 
band was attacked with a complaint which 
rendered it indispensable for him to seek 
medical aid in France, and his wife accom- 

anied him, took care of him during his 
sickness; and .D'Aubant, on his recovery, 
solicited for employment, and obtained the 
majority of the Isle of Bourbon. 

While the husband was thus soliciting, 
the wife frequently took her daughter an 

airing in the Thuilleries. One day, as they 
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were there seated on a bench, and were 
conversing together in the German lan- 
guage, that the standers-by might not un- 
derstand them, Marshal Saxe passed by, 
and hearing two females speaking in his” 
native language, he stopped to consider. . 
them: but what was his surprise at seeing — 
the Princess. “How, Madam!” said 
“can it be possible?” She did not give 
him time to say any more, but rising up, 
and taking him on one side, related to him 
her history, enjoining him to secresy; 
which he profoundly kept, till one day, 
he called to pay her a visit, he found she 
had departed with her husband for the 
of Bourbon. 

The Marshal immediately informed the 
King of all he knew about the Princess: 
and his Majesty ordered the Governor of 
Bourbon to treat D’Aubant with the great 
est consideration. Louis XV. then inform- 
ed the Empress of Russia of this event, 
who, thanking him, addressed a letter 
Madame d’Aubant to come and reside with 
her, provided she would separate he 
from her husband and her daughter. . The 
conditions attached to this offer caused it 
to be refused, . 

At the death of’ her husband and daug 
ter, she went to reside at Paris, where s she 
died at about the age of seventy-eight 
years. ; 


ANNE CLARGES, DUCHESS OF ALBERS SE + 


Tuts Lady, who was raised by the gr: 
titude of her lover, General Monk, to the 
rank of his Duchess, at the restorahianl 0 
Charles [I. was the daughter of a black 
smith, and of a woman who gained he 
livelihood by shaving for a penny in th 
narrow part of Drury-lane, in the precinct 
of St. Giles’s, and on whom was compo 
a ballad, with the following chorus:—_ 

Did you ever hear the like, 

* Did you ever hear the same, 
« About a female barber 

That liv’d in Drury-lane ?” 

Though the manners are generally said 
to be formed in early life, yet Anne wi 
benevolent, kind, and her understanding 
of that superior cast which caused he 
husband, from his very first connexion with 
her, to consult her on affairs of the high est 

importance. When a milliner, a trade ti 
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which she was assisting as a journeywoman, 

mt Monk shad frequently seen her ; and when 
might he was confined in the Tower, the love she 
Xe pai had entertained for him prompted her to 
eakitg olow him thither. Here she washed for 
de him, went on his errands, first in the cha- 
ied’ yacter of a boy, but afterwards she con- 
fessed to him her sex, and the motives 
id ti which had induced her to follow him: and 
this confession was made when the hard 
hte gripe of poverty and distress pinched him 
tos severely, and she had nothing to hope but 
from, the self-applause of her affectionate 
heart 


_. She applied herself in all her leisure 
hours to her business, and with her hard- 
gained earnings assisted the General. Gra- 
titude on his part soon ripened into love; 
® but, possessed of equal greatness of mind, 

he made her no offers, while threatened 


MADAME D’EPINAY. 


; Lovise Frorence Perroniuie, the 
widow of M. L’Alive d'Epinay, was the 
_ daughter of a man of distinguished birth, 


af a fortune: as a reward, however, for her 
_ father’s services, she was given in marriage 
_ to one of the richest men belonging to the 
| finance; and she passed the first years of 
|| herentry into the great world, in the midst 

~ ofopulence, and surrounded by all those il- 
_ lusive pleasures with which Paris abounds, 
___ It was during the most brilliant days of 
her youth and fortune, that she became ac- 
- quainted with Rousseau: who, accord- 

ing to his usual propensity with all the 
"lovely females of his acquaintance, thought 
[proper to fall in love with Madame d' Epi- 

_ Tay, yet, though Joaded by her with bene- 
fits, he has not failed, ungratefully, to 
calumniate her in his confessions. 

Young, rich, beautiful, and interesting, 
the grandeur of her soul was united to her 
_ most ardent efforts to repair the errors of a 
_ frivolous education; and soon the rare vir- 
_ tues she possessed, gained her that esteem 
_ she enjoyed to the most advanced age of 
_ life, The most known qualifications in her 
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character, were an unshaken constancy, and |! Her feelings were exquisite, yet deep and 


53 
death and certain poverty hung over him, 
When his prospects brightened, and a cer- 
tainty of future honour promised to be his 
lot, the cheplain of the Tower united them 
in marriage, though the mistress of hig 
choice was neither handsome nor graceful, 
and was particularly slovenly in her dress. 
To this woman the great General Monk 
observed, after his marriage, the most im- 
plicit obedience, and was installed, without 
redemption, amongst the list of those hus- 
bands who are honoured with the title of 
hen-pecked, Hasty in temper, her anger, 
when he offended her, knew no bounds ; 
and as she was’ mistress of all the low elo- 
quence which she had learned from her 
associates in her youth, she would discharge _ 
a volley of curses on her domestics, or on 


any one who chanced to neglect or affront 
her. 
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a - 
| a decided resolution to conquer every pre- 


vailing weakness, though endowed with the 
most lively sensibility: and this fortitude 
strengthened her to endure a long series of 
grief and sufferings. 

For ten years she was afflicted with the 
most excruciating pangs, and only able to 
support them by thecontinual use of opium: 
she might, as one may say, live and die 
again. by intervals; and in those wherein’ 
she breathed from her agonies, she fulfilled 
the most active duties of the mother and i 
the friend. In the midst of an existence, . 
as fragile as it was painful, she was known 
to conduct all the affairs of herself and her 
children; to render service to every on 
who was happy enough to approach her; 
to interest herself energetically, about all 
that was -passing in the world, in arts and 
literature, to educate her grand-daughter, 
as if she had been her sole care; write the 
best works that were ever penned for the 
use of young people; work tapestry, write 
songs, receive her friends, correspond with 
them, and not fail for one single day to per- 
form, with care, the duties of her toilette. 
It seemed as if, conscious that she died- 
daily, she sought to snatch from death a 
part of his prey, 
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lasting; by learning to check them, they 
did not shew themselves visibly. In trou- 
ble, in sickness, her temper was never affect- 
ed. Above prejudice, no woman knew 
so well as herself what the sex owes to 
public opinion. Although always indis- 
posed, and always at home, she was atten- 


tive in adopting the newest fashions. 


Madame d’Epinay had no prudery about 
her ; but sensible of the danger of first im- 
pressions, she thought that the early habits 
of a young person could not be too austere. 

Her character may be well judged of by 
the following portrait, drawn by herself in 


1759, when she was thirty years old:— 


“lam not pretty, neither am I ugly; I 
am little, slender, and very well made. 1 
havea youthful air, though not blooming ; 
noble, mild, lively, sensible, and interesting. 
My imagination is tranquil, my wit slow; 
my understanding just, reflective, though 
inconsequent. My mind is vivacious, cou- 
rageous, strong, elevated, yet excessively 
timid. I am sincere without being frank. 
I have cunning enough to arrive at the end 
T have in view, but not sufficient to pene- 
trate into the designs of others. I was 
born tender and sensible; constant, and 
not given to coquetry; but the facility with 
which I have been known to form connec- 
tions, and to dissolve them, has given me 
* the reputation of inconstancy and caprice. 
My vanity, without allowing me to nourish 
the hope of becoming perfectly wise, makes 
me yet aspire to the title of a woman of 


extraordinary merit.” 


MADAME DE VILLEDIEU. 


Tuts lady, who was eminent for her 
great literary talents and sterling wit, was 
born at Alencon, in the year 1640; her 
maiden name was Des Jardins, and during 
her earliest youth she gave signal proofs of 


her abilities, but shewed at the same time 
2 propensity to gallantry and intrigue; and 
she formed a very tender intimacy with a 
cousin of the same age and disposition as 
herself; till the dread of the consequences 
attendant on this connection, compell- 
ed her to quit her father’s house, and 
repair to Paris: she there implored the 
protection of the Duchess de Rohan, 
who, taking compassion on her ex- 
treme youth, took care to protect her from 
the anger of her parents, and provided her 
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with every requisite for her situation. ‘ 
child, however, “which she brought | 
the world lived but_six weeks, and 
moiselle des Jardins chusing rather to 
main where she was than to return 
Alencon, cultivated with care, her 
talent for poetry, for which she had 
acquired some reputation. The 
comedy of Manlius falling into her 
composed by the Abbe) d’Aubignag, 9 
put it into verse, and it was acted at 
Hotel de Bourgogne, with astoni u 
cess. She next took to writing re 
and penned several of the most 
in France. An officer of infantry, of 
name of Villedieu, was a great admirer 
this lady, and was preferred by her 
many of his more wealthy rivals: his” 
son was elegant, and his manners captil 
ing; but Mademoiselle having 
suffered by an illicit engagement, firml 
resolved never to form any other with f 
opposite sex, but such as was a 
honourable marriage; and no sooner di 
she make’ known her determination 
Monsieur Villedieu, than he in 
he was already married to the daus 
a notary at Paris: she endeavoured then 
persuade him to set aside this marriage, 
he had been only obliged to a 
obedience to the authority of his p 
very much against his inclination. 
dieu, who had long been weary of his 
tried every means he could think of to! 
off his matrimonial fetters; and being 
impatient to wait the decision of thel 
he ordered his banns of marriage to! 
published with Mademoiselle des J 
This soon reached the ears of his wife, Wi? 
immediately presented a petition to UF 
Queen: and Mademoiselle des Jardins 10 
lowed Villedieu when he went to joi 2” 
regiment. How the marriage was conc 
ed was unknown, but she pari tol 
as Madame Villedieu: soon after, her 
band neglected her for some new thes 
and she complained most bitterly of 
both in her works of aor ih en 
Finding her lamentations not prod 
any effect, she was resolved to cane 
by making reprisals; and Villedieu 
obliged to join the army, was 
a skirmish, and the pretended widow 
now an opportunity of indulging her OS 
for gallantry and literature. She comp 


SS 


ner situa any pieces for the theatre, which gained 
she boar great applause ; 
her mind, that 


weeks gi@Urite friend so opp 
‘oonpi@ resolved on retiring to a convent. 
torinlonsieur de Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, 
harmed with her conversation, placed her 
hshe ia @ convent, where, for a short time, her 
, yt was exemplary; but a brother of one 
he nuns, who was formerly acquainted 
jintith Madame Villedieu, indiscreetly related 
x his sister the particulars of her life. 
community, therefore, informed the 
irchbishop that they did not think her a 
roper person to be admitted into their 
y mansion. After her dismission from 
the convent, she found an asylum in the 
ouse of her sister-in-law, Madame de St. 
‘Romain, and in a very short time all her 
e disposition to gallantry returned: 
mongst other persons of distinction who 
Visited her sister, was the Marquis de la 
gent Chatte, abuut sixty years of age; a charac- 
athe" ter well known for dissipation and futility : 
i he was soon caught by the charms and co- 
10 Squetry of Madame de Villedieu, and obtain- 
d her consent to a matrimonial union, 
hough already married to another woman. 


y married men, she sought now how to 
oid the difficulties she had -before ex- 
enced in a@ similar situation, and there- 

fore went a dozen leagues from Paris; and 
when, some time after, she ‘returned, the 
Marchioness was delivered of a son, to 


moiselle de Montpensier stood sponsors: 
the child lived about a year, and the Mar- 
quis soon followed. The widow's ‘grief at 
first was excessive, but soon subsided; and 
what is extraordinary, she quitted the name 
of La Chatte, and resumed that of Villedieu. 
This imprudent woman, rendered in- 
i teresting by the elegance and celebrity of 
i” her works, terminated her days at the age 
_ of forty-three, by drinking large potions 
of brandy, even at her meals. 
Madame Villedieu used to relate a little 


_ much wit and humour, “ Amongst those 
_who accompanied us, (said she) in the 
coche d'eau, (canal-boat) was a gentleman, 
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at death of a fa- | 


ooking on herself as destined to espouse, 


whom Monsieur, the Dauphin, and Made- |j 
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from being cruel. This he said in hearing 
of a man who lived in that town, and who 
had a very handsome wife, of whom he was 
remarkably jealous: he immediately took 
fire, and hastily asked whether the gentle- 
man had ever experienced. any peculiar 
favours from the ladies of Montpellier? 
The other coolly answered, he spoke from 
proof and experience, having spent a 
happy. winter amongst them, and was 
blessed by the possession of some of the 
most considerable ladies there, and was 
well acquainted with the amours of many 
others. The jealous husband, with much 
agitation, requested to know the name of 
one or two of those ladies. The mischiev- 
ous nobleman then named to him his own 
wife. “ You are mistaken, Sir,” said the! 
husband angrily; “she is not the sort of 
woman you mention!” Yet he: could not 
sit easy, and again asked the gentleman 
to describe the person of the lady who 
bore this name; while no one could for- 
bear laughing to see the mortified husband, 
listening to hear his wife's picture describ- 
ed. The nobleman then added, that she 
was extremely fond of dancing, that she 
frequented every ball ; “ five or six,” added 
| he, “were peculiarly brilliant, and given in 
|honour of her by a)man who adores her.” 
He then named ie pver. “ Ah!” said 
the husband, “ tie of the picture 
bears no resemblan am sure that man 
was never in my house; and I am certain © 
that you have taken another woman for my 
wife.” —“ She has a pretty snug house in 
the country,” continued the stranger, with 
an air of indifference, “ where she spends 
| most of the summer; it was there I first saw 
her: she has there, amongst other curious 
| things, a cabinet filled with the most rare 
antiquities.” Ah! that bears too near a 
| resemblance,” cried the tortured husband; 
'« without doubt she is the coquette you 
now speak of.” Upon this all the passen- 
| gers set up a loud laugh, and the poor man 
| was so disconcerted, that he went and sat 


adventure, in which she was a party, with || down, the picture of despair, at the other 


‘end of the boat. But the gentleman who 
had thus tormented him, went up to him 
and most solemnly protested, that all he 


1} 


who appeared quite the nobleman, attend- | had said had no foundation in truth, but 
ed by his servant. Speaking of some ofthe was merely by way of water conversation, 
_ towns of Languedoc, he very imprudently where there is a sort of liberty allowed, 
said that the ladies of Montpellier were far that would not be pardonable on shore.” 


= 


b ' eighty years of age, to perform this expe- 
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SIR WILLIAM BROWNE AND BISHOP WAR- ‘though’ the weather was unfay ou 

BURTON. went through this long walk wit 
Wuew the worthy old Knight, Sir || greatest ease. pa , 

William Browne, M.D. was at Bath, he ; 

paid a visit to Bishop Warburton, at Prior 

Park; to whom he sent word he should be 
‘ glad to have the honour of kissing his hand. 

Dr. Warburton, who judged it could be 

no other than the famous physician, whom 

he had never seen, went down into the 
drawing-room; where he was accosted by 

a little round well-fed looking gentleman, 

with a large muff in one hand, a small 

Horace, open, in the other, anda spying- 

glass dangling from a black ribbon at his 

button. After the first salutation, Sir 
William informed the prelate that his 
visit was indeed to him, but principally to 
Prior Park, which had so inviting a pros- 
pect from below, and he did not doubt but 
on examination it would sufficiently repay 
the trouble he had given himself of going 
up to it on foot. The gentlemen then sat 
down; and the first thing Sir William said, 
was to propose a doubt to the Bishop con- 
cerning some particular passage in Horace, 
which all this time he had still open in his 
hand. Before the Bishop could answer, he 
gave him the solution of this long mis- 
understood passage; and in support of his 
explanation he repeated his own paraphrase 
of it in English verse, which, he said, had 
just then come hot from his brain. They 
then took chocolate, and Sir William 
having seen all that he wanted of the pre- 
late, requested to see more of his country 
seat; and particularly what he calléd the 
Monument, which was the Prior’s Tower. 
A servant was ordered to attend him 
thither; and when he had satisfied his cu- 
riosity he went out by the garden into the 
Toad; his design being answered, which 
was to be admired. 

Vanity was the prevailing foible of Sir 
William Browne, and the good-natured 
Bishop gave him a sufficient dose of admira- 
tion; but for nothing did he afford it so 
Sincerely as the finding him able, at past 


- £* 
CHANCELLOR COWPER. 
Cowrer, when Chancellor of E 
was desirous of obliging the Qual 
take an oath on occasion, like 
zens. One who was at the he 
persuasion said to him, one day, 
ly, “ Friend Chancellor, thou ¢ chte: 
know that Jesus Christ, our Lord. i 
viour, has forbid our asseveration te 
more than Yea, yea, or No, no. F = 
also expressly said, Thou shalt not swe 
heaven, because it is God's throne; y 
earth, because it is his Sootstool » the 
Jerusalem, because it is the city of the @ 
King; nor by thy head, because j 
not make one hair white or black. 
friend, is a positive command; and 
not going to disobey our God to:plea: I 
or thy parliament.” n sige 
“You have well spoken,” replied 
Chancellor; “ but: let’ me tell you a fabl 
One day Jupiter ordered! that every beas 
of burthen should be shod: with: ron 
horses, mules, and even camels ob d ti 
edict; the asses alone protested ag 
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EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGUE. “fd 
SevERAL years ago 
racter died in London. 


are indebted for the benefit of inc 
The details which are given of the 
this heir to so illustrious a name, are inte 
esting and curious. Like another 
biades, he conformed, with, li 
to the customs of the nations h 
and passed the greatest part of hi 
travelling. In Europe he had his 
in every quarter, and in Asia his s¢ 
he lived in the closest intimacy 
ey. : 


- dition on foot, with all the agility of a boy; 
Hy both in body and mind, he seemed 
in fall possession of his faculties; and 


i> 
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“He was married in his native country to 
t washerwoman, who died childless; but 
eing resolved to haye an heir, he departed 
is tthor the furthermost parts of Egypt, in order 
wikt6 marry again; and that he might be sure 
fhis mark, he gave in charge to one of 
friends to find him a pregnant woman, 
WER, who was her own mistress, and advertised 
lorg{under a feigned name to this effect in the 
he @PUbIic papers. A subject was easily found, 
md nothing was wanting to this adoption 
but the arrival of the father. At Padua, 
however, death arrested him in as strange 
@ manuer as that in which he had hitherto 
"'Mived. The bone of a beceafico stuck in 
lays throat and strangled him. 
tal! “He was skilled in all the oriental lan- 
™ ‘gu ages, Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldean, Persian, 
. urkish, and Greek, which were as familiar 
io him as his mother tongue. He was, be- 
"sides, as may well be conceived, a mau of 
i Universal knowledge. He composed seve- 
w fal learned works. He had adopted the 
Mah ya uners, customs, dress, and even. the 
nost minute habits of the Turks. He pre- 
“ferred their mode of sitting to ours, having 
his legs crossed under him. 
we ae 


ne 
v" PA ANECDOTE OF MILTON. 

ii ‘Tuxs famous Poet, when in the bloom of 

early youth, was extremely beautiful. One 

| gifine summer's day, when he was a student 

wfat the University of Cambridge, having 

piewandered into the fields, and being over- 

ome with weariness and the warmth of 

ji the weather, he fell asleep at the foot of a 

ee. While he was sleeping, two foreign 


t 
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CHARLES FREDERIC ABEL, 


“Was by birth a German. For near- 
ly ten years he was a member of the elec- 
4 toral King of Poland's famous band at 
y Dresden; but at length, his subsistence be- 
jj Somling extremely precarious, he quitted 
the service in 1758, and departed from the 
capital of Saxony with only three dollars 

; in his pocket, : 
j “‘ He travelled on foot to the next Ger-’ 
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ladies passed near the place in their car- 
riage. The beauty of the young student 
struck them; they descended fromtheir car- 
riage, and having jJooked at him for some 
time without waking him, the youngest, 
who was extremely pretty, took a pencil 
froin her pocket, and wrote a few lines on 
a paper which she slipped info his hand, 
with much avitation. The two ladies then 
got again into their coach and drove off, 
Some of Miltou’s fellow students, who had 
been looking fur hin, were spectators of 
this dumb shew, without recognising the 
features of the young maa who was s'vep- 
ing, but drawing near they perceived .it 
was their friend: they immediately waked 
him, and told him what they had seen. He 


opened the folded paper, and read the fol- 


© Oceh:, stelle mortali, 
| *€ Minisiri, de ’mici mali, 
“ Le chiusi m’accidete, 
“* Apperti che farete?” - 
|| Meaning,—“ Hyes of fire, earthly stars, 
|| authors of my secret pangs! if thus you 
|| wound when closed in night, how bright 
your rays confessed in light!” : 


| lowing verses from Guarini:— 


|| This curious adyeuture imparted much 


| sensibility to ‘the hitherto stoic mind of 
Milton. Experienciug from that moment 
|, the most ardent desire, of becomiug ac- 
| quainted with the lovely unknown, he 
|| sought her, some years after, all over Italy, 
'| but could pever find her. «Ver idea warm- 
| ed, unceasingly, the Poet's imagination; and 
itis to this incident, in his description-of 

| Eve, that England is indebted, io that poem, 
| of which she so justly makes her boast. 
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man province, where he fiund his talents 
both honoured and rewerded. This suc- 
| cess, however, only raised his ambition, afd 
| excited a strouger desire to try his fortune 
| elsewhere 5 in 1759, be arrived ity England, 
where his abilities and his worth were soon 
| 


| discovered. ; " 
i “It.was to this’ gentleman, ‘in conjunc- 
| tion with his friend Bach, tht the i: hae. 


H 


i bitants of Loudon were so long indebted 
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“posed a great number of symphonies, trios, faculties, 
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wits asia a 
for that admirable concert, first established | “ His transcendent genius soon enabled 
at Almack’s, and.afterwards removed to the | him to soar high above all his competitors; 
Festino rooms, Hanoyer-square. Here it | and as envy seldom fails to pursue i 
was that those masterly performers, Fischer | the German masters became so jealous of 
and Cramer, were first brought forward. |! his rising fame, that they entered into a 
After having, for many years, conducted || kind of combination, in order to decry his 
these concerts with credit and reputation, || compositions. ; 5 
the public at length grew tired of them, || “ It has often been asserted that the com- 
and the proprietors .were compelled to | positions of Haydn are very unequal ; that 
withdraw themselves with the joss of a| some are replete with scientific knowledge 
great sum of money. The munificence,! whilst others are extravagant to “excess. 
however, of the Queen, placed Abel above ' In illustration of this circumstance, it has 
want; she established a private band of been remarked that many of these pieces 
music, and placed him at the head of it, |, were, written at the command of Prince 
with the title of chamber-musician to her | Esterhazy, whose ideas of music were high- 
Majesty, and a salary of two hundred | ly eccentric. * 
pounds a year. | “The national music of the Germans is, 
“ His compositions were in general easy | by nature, rough, bold, and grand; and 
and elegantly simple; in his adagios, par- | although they do not possess the softness of 
ticularly, are found the most pleasing, yet | the Italians, yet it must be confessed, that 
learned modulation, the richest harmony, (lin instrumental music, and particul in 
and the most elegant and polished melody. || that for wind instruments, they have ex- 
“This accomplished musician died in || celled all other nations. The refinement 
London, on the 20th June, 1787.” , of their music was left for Haydn to accom-- 
| plish; and this he has done in a very am 
| manner, by originality, novelty, and - 
|tiful air, in which he has greatly excelled 


JOSEPH HAYDN, 
“Master of the Chapel of his Serene | 
Highness Prince Esterhazy, was born at |! a} his predecessors. al 


Rhorau, in Lower Austria, in the year) « Besides numerous pieces for instruments 
1738. His father, who was a wheelwright | Haydn has composed many operas for the — 


by trade, played upon the harp without the i Esterhazy Theatre. He has likewise writ- 


least knowledge of music. Thisexcited the | ten much church music. te 


attention of his son, aud first gave birth to || «In Haydn s allegros there is a ben 
nt pe ty brag ary beni a | cheerfulness and character of good hu- 
vs ug is father's harp | mour, which exhilarate every hearer. 
the simple tunes that he was able to play. | “The private character of Haydn 
He was afterwards sent to a small school in | | very amiable. As a man, he was frien 
the neighbourhood, where he began to artless, and undesigning ; and as a hush 


learn music regularly; and at length was | affectionate, tender, and exemplary. 


wg call 2 . : 
Pranter ofthe cathedral at Views nate" several years previously to his death, be 
Was roses beads wd 3 “a felt gradually coming upon him the infir 
that Betive he was well uai ei an pymrewe pio! ap; snd it wes ee wile 
, acquain even the most melancholy sensations he perce 


with the rudiments of harmony, he com- ed the gradual decay of his genius ‘and 


sonatas, and other pieces, in which the |__ He closed his earthly career at Gum 
wy dawnings of a great genius were evi- *pendorf, onthe 31st of May, 1809, aged 76 
_ “ At the age of eighteen, on the break- | reat: 
ing of his voice, he was dismissed from the WOLFANG AMADEUS MOZART, 
cathedral. © ; “Was the son of the chapel-master 
un In 1759, he was received into the ser- | Saltzburgh, and was born in that city, 
vice of Count Mazarin; from whence, in 1756. When only three years of ag 
1761, he passed to the palace of Prince |-was at all times delighted to be pre 
Esterhazy. : while his sister received her lessons on the 


‘ 
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harpsichord; and the child would some- | part, and he executed it with great cor- 
‘times amuse himself for hours by discover- |’ rectness. : 

ing and playing thirds on that instrument. | “ Mozart's first great musical journey 
From this early indication of genius, his || was made in the year 1763. Although at 


, father was induced to teach him some short | this time he was only seven years of age, 


airs; and the scholar soon outstripped his | he had become so celebrated, that his cha- 
hopes. | Such, indeed, was his progress, || racter spread through every part of Europe. 
- that at the age.of six years, he could com- |! He was heard in the chapel of the King of 
pose little airs while he was playing, and |! France at Versailles, the court being present. 
which his father was always obliged to || It was in Paris that the first compositions 


“write down for him.on paper.’ From that i 
__ time his whole delight was in harmony ; | 


and none of his infant sports gave him any j 
pleasure, unless it was contrived that mu- 


of this infant Orpheus were engraved and 
published. ‘ 

“From Paris he travelled to London; 
and in 1768 he returned to Vienna, and, at 


~ sic should make a part of them. the request of Joseph the Second, composed 
« His father, one day, entering the music || Za Finta Semplice, a comic opera, which 
room in company witha friend, found the {| was approved by Metastasio, but not per-' 
boy, with a penin his hand, busily em- |' formed. 
ployed. ‘ What are you about there? || “He arrived at Rome in the Passion 
 gaid his father. ‘1 am writing a con- || week, and was present in the Papal chapel 


certo for the harpsichord,’ was the reply. || at the performance of the Miserere. This © 


- «Jndeed! it must doubtless be something || is known to be the ne plus ultra of vocal 
very fine; let me see it’ —* But, Sir, it is \ music: and it is strictly forbidden to give 
not finished.’ ‘The father took up the || any one a copy of it. Mozart's ambition 
paper, and, at first, could discover nothing || was powerfully excited ; and having listened 
but.a confusion of notes aud spots of ink. | with the greatest attention to the perform- 


_ The boy, not knowing how to handle a | ance, he went home, wrote the music from 


: “pen, had continually filled it too full, and |! memory, and produced a copy which sur- 


dropped it on the paper, which he had 
wiped with his hand, and then written 
upon the blots. Old Mozart, on examin- 


‘ing the work more closely, was enraptured 


with the performance. ‘ See,’ said he to 
his friend, ‘how regular and accurate this 
is! but it is too difficult to be played.’— 
‘It'is a concerto, exclaimed the boy, ‘and 
_ must be practised till it can be executed : 
~ you shall hear,’ He then began to play, 
but it was beyond his powers. 
“In the year 1762, his father took him 
and his sister to Munich, where he played | 
a concerto before the Elector, to the asto- | 
nishment and admiration of the whole 
court. He gave noless pleasure at Vienna, 
and the Emperor used frequently tocail him | 
the little sorcerer. | 
«His father had only taught him the | 
harpsichord: he taught himself to play on f 
the violin. It ne day afforded his father | 
an agreeable surprise, to hear the boy play 
- the second violin in concert, ani 
himself to perfection. Genius can see no 
impediments: proud of his success, he soon 
afterwards undertook to play the principal 


dete 


prised all Rome. 

“ He composed the opera of Mithridates, 
for Milan; at length, after an absence of 
fifteen months, he returned once more to 
Saltzburgh. 

“ At the request of the Elector of Ba- 


varia, he composed the opera of Idumenes, 


for the Carnival of 1781. He soon after- 
wards went again to Vienna, and, from his 
twenty-fifth year, continued to reside in 
that capital. The Emperor Joseph, who 
was desirous of improving the German 
opera, engaged Mozart to compose Dia. 
Ent. fahrung aus die Serail. This excited 
the jealousy of the Italian company at 
Vienna. 

“ While Mozart was engaged in the 
composition of this opera, he married Miss 
Webber, a person of distinguished merit ; 
and to this incident it was, that the work 
was indebted for the character of tender- ' 
ness, and the expression of passionate soft- 


d acquit | Nes, in which its chief beauties consist. It 


was received both at Vienna and Prague 
with the most rapturous applause. 
« All his celebrity had hitherto, how- 
H3 er i. 
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ever, procured to Mozart no solid advan-; himself but that the Reguiem upon which’ 
tages; he enjoyed no place, and had no he was employed, was for his own death. 
fixed income, but subsisted on the profits | | His wife, unable by persuasion, to efface 
arising from his lessons, and from subscrip-. the impressiou, earnestly requested hina to 
tion concerts. The Marriage of Figaro, |, give her the score. When he appeared’ 
was then famous; it was transformed into |, somewhat more tranquillized, she returned’ 
au Italian opera, and the Emperor request- | ‘it to him to finish, but he soon relapsed 
ed that Mozart would set it to music. He | into his former despondency. On the day 
did so, aud it was every where received || of his death he asked for the 
with unbounded applause. which was brought to his bed. *‘ Was 
“This elegant aud interesting musician || not right?" said he, * when [ declared that 
died in the year 1791, just after he had re- || it was for myself I was composing this — 
ceived: the brevet of chapel-master of the || funeral piece!’ And the tears bedewed his’ 
church of St. Stephen, at the early age of || cheeks: it was his farewell to. musie. — 
twenty-five years. Indefatigable to his || After his death we are informed that the 
latest moments, he composed his three || stranger came for, and received the Re- 
finest works only a very short time before |) guiem, and has not been heard of sinees 
his death; these were the Zauber Floete, || The widow, however, kept the score. ; 
or Enchanted'Flute ; La Clemenza di Tits; || “Mozart died loaded with debts; bat 
and a Reguiem ; the latter of which he/|| bis wife and children met with ample and 
just lived to finish. honourable protection and support. The 
“The circumstances attending the com- || debts of Mozart, perhaps, had not been ne- 
position of the Requiem, ave extremely in- cessary; but he had too generous a — 
teresting. A sliort time before Mozart's || tion to be an economist. 
death, a stranger came to him and request- “The figure of this citvactdinnry san 
ed that he would compose, as speedily as || had in it nothing particularly striking. 
possible, a Requiem: for a Catholic Prince, || He was of a short stature; and, except hiss 
who; perceiving himself on the verge of the || eyes, had no indications of peculiar genius. 
grave, wished for such a piece to be per- || His look, when not seated at an instrument, 
formed before him, in order to soothe his Neg that of an absent man ; but whenever 
mind, and familiarize it to the idea of ap- he was performing, his wtole physiognomy 
proaching dissolation. Mozart undertook || was changed; aud his sentiments and feel- 
the work, and the stranger deposited with || ings were expressed in every mor 
him four hundred ducats, though only two || his muscles. 
hundred were demanded. “ The disposition of Mozart was intel 
“During the progress of this composi- || ly kind, gentle, and frank ; and with his 
tion, Mozart felt an unusual agitation of || friends he had an air at once amiable, gay, 
mind, which’ at length rose to such a|| and even free from the least tincture of 
height, that he one day declared to his || pedantry.” 
wife, that he could’ not possibly persuade (To be concluded in our next.) 


we. 
THE DIVORCE.—A TALE. 
RELATED BY A MOTHER TO HER. DAUGHTER. 
. —_ 
(Continued from Page 24.) 

‘Tue house facing ours was occupied jit: although I refused taking the letters’ 
by a numerous, rich, and titled family, the || which the youth found means to have con- 
eldest son of which had neglected nothing || veyed, notwithstanding I would leave my 
to attract my notice. The civilities that his || window whenever he appeared at his, he 
mother had shown to mine spoke her anx- || had so contrived as to leave me no doubts’ 
iety of forming a connexion, which, how- || of his love for me, and his perseverance 
ever, Madame Depreval constantly avoided. || had added to the favourable opinion I had’ 
I must candidly confess that 1 was sorry for || formed of him whén first I had seen him, 
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- her. 
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Certain it is that the idea of getting a hus- 
band and of this young man had got into 
my head, and there still remained linked 
together. When I thouglit of the fortune 
LI-was to be possessed of, 1 might have en- 
tertained some hopes, if my birth, the secret 
of my mother, had not at the same moment 
humbled all my pretensions: My pride 
revolted; and far from thinking it possible 
for mé to enter into a family that would 
have considered it as’ bestowing on me a 
great favour to have adopted me, I determin- 
ed accordingly to devote myself entirely to 
Madame Depreval, and to seek a refuge in 


a-convent if | had the misfortune to lose |! 


After having fixed apon this resolu- 
tion; I avoided even being ‘perceived’ by 
him whom my imagination had selected. 
Far from regretting it, 1 only thought of 
him with sorrow; nay, in spite of myself, 
Twas angry with him on account of the 
mortification I would have incurred if I 
had not had fortitude enough to overcome 
my affection for him. 

Similar dispositions were not favourable 


_ to’ the husband my mother offered me: 


however, | experienced not the least unea- 
siness on that score. I was not apprehen- 
‘sive she would force me to accept of him, 
although she had not assured me it was 
against her intention; and with the utmost 
‘indifference I belield ‘that day approach on 
which I was to be introduced to Monsieur 
Dormeuil. 

We had’ spent about an hour with his 
mother, when that gentleman made his 
appearance. He paid me too great atten- 
tion to allow me an opportunity of scruti- 
nizing him: his address, however, was very 
much in his favour; and most certainly, at 
the age of five-and-twenty, your father was 
the handsomest man that could be seen. 
The recollection of his being acquainted 
with my birth—the thought that he was to 
become my husband for the sake of my 
fortune only, or through mere commisera- 
tion, rendered me averse to the match; and 
when, on the fottuwing day, my mother 
asked me what I thought of him, I could 
not help answering that I should have 
liked him much better, if I had not known 
that he was my intended husband. 

_ We continued conversing together with 
the utmost and unrestrained candour. Ma- 


6h: 


dame Depreval told me, that perhaps my 
delicacy was carried too far; that my edu- 


cation, personal attractions, and fortune, 


secured mé, in the presence of a husband, 
against all manner of painful obligations. 
We finally agreed that I should receive 
Mr, Dormeuil’s visits without being preju-. 
diced either way, since, at any rate, I 
should be at liberty to decline him: it was. 
impossible for me to refuse such terms, and. 
from that day Madame Dormeuil and her 
son became our constant visitors. 

No long time had elapsed before 1 disco- 
vered that I had inspired Mr. Dormeuil 
with sincere love. His attention to me 
displayed not the views of an interested: 
man; he suffered so much from those ideas: 
which suggested my reserve, that I was 
forced to upbraid myself for wronging him; 
and from the moment 1 was. allowed to 
give credit to the sincerity of his senti- 
ments, he gained an absolute sway over 
mine. But my coldness had made him 
timid; and as be did not conceal from, me 
that he apprehended he was more indebted: 
for the grant of my hand to the will of my 
mother than ‘to my inclination towards. 
him, I was at a loss to confess the impres- 
sion he had really made on my heart. If 
at the beginning of our intercourse he had 
shown assurance, he certainly would. never 


| have been my husband; but now I nearly. 


reproached him with not having enough ;, 
and I avoided returning a positive answer 
to my mother, not to let her know what 
Dormeuil was still ignorant of: 1 wished 
him to receive the intelligence from. me. 
alone. 

At this: very’ period Madame Depreval 
was taken ill. The physicians who attend~ 
ed her made no secret of lier dangerous: 
condition; she herself had been sensible: 
for seventeen years past that she was wast« 
ing by degrees. She had me called: to-her’ 
bed, and begged of me, as a particular fa~ 
your, to procure her the satisfaction, prior 
to her leaving this world, to see me sur+ 
rounded with protectors. I was overs 
whelmed with grief. Although I had not’ 
loved Mr. Dormeuil, I would have accepted 
of him as a husband at that moment, ine 
obedience to Madame Depreval's command. 
When he came iu with his mother, 1 took 
him by the hand, led him into the drawing- 
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room, and there giving free course to my 
tears, | sat down by him, and addressed 
him as follows :— 

« Sir, you are not ignorant of the mis- 
fortunes that have preceded my birth. I 
am threatened with the loss of a mother 
whom I adore: the affection she bears me 
requires that 1 should take a husband to 
protect me against thesolitude that is ready 
to surround me; and you are the protector 
that she has selected. Come, and receive 
me from the hands of my mother; come, 
and take your oath never to forsake me. 
To you alone, Dormeuil, I swear to be for 
ever grateful. Love me as 1 do love you, 
and may I die before I regret the sacrifice 
I make to you-of all my wishes and inclina- 
tions |” 


He clasped me within his arms, and we |) it be in my power to believe that a husband — 


both shed tears of sympathy. I remember 
to this day all that he said to me, all that 
he promised to perform: (he knows, alas! 


whether [ have been deficient in fulfilling |, to those ties which already bind them. Net+ 


my engagements.) A full hour elapsed 
before we were sufficiently composed to 
return to my mother’s bed. “ Mother,” 


said I, embracing her, “be you happy ; (|| forone single moment. Had it not been for 
the spouse whom you have chosen for me || you, what should I have had left in this” 


js also the elect of my heart.” Both our 
parents blessed us. It was determined that 
our marriage should take place as soon as 
‘possible; and I obtained leave to continue 
with Madame Depreval so long as the care 
of her health should require my presence. 
When we went to church, my- husband 
was still in mourning for his father, I 
therefore appeared in mourning myself: 
alas! I was not doomed to leave it off for a 
long time to come. The ceremony being 
over, I returned to my mother. Dormeuil 
used to come to attend to her, in company 
with me, every morning; at night he re- 
tired. Three weeks after I was taken to 
his home, Madame Depreval’s sufferings 
were atanend. She had taken necessary 
precautions to secure to me her dwelling- 
house and fortune; and the apartment in 
which I am now breathing my last is the 
same in which my mother died—less happy 


_ thanI have been, less wretched than I now 


am. 

Shall my imagination be capable of 
bringing back to my mind the period, now 
so far remote, when love dried up, almost 


without any effort) the tears which 1:shed ' as unjust if 1 had required from D 


over my departed mother? What th 
must be the power of that sentimen ; 
I ceased to think of every other object’ ut 
my husband! ‘I lived for him alone 
past no longer existed, and the present wai 
embellished by the anticipation of fat 

enjoyments. Six years had elapsed 
the promptitude of a blissful day, 
should have had nothing to wish for if 
heaven had granted our earnest petition, 
and blessed us with a family of chi .! 
Could I foresee, alas! that the accomplish-— 
ment of that wish was to cost me so dear? — 
But, no; undoubtedly the sunshine of my” 
| happiness was obscured for ever. The in 
constancy natural to the heart of man” 
| waited but for a pretence to be developed — 
| in the person of Dormeuil; for never will 


aes 


can cease loving her whom he has chosen 
for his companion at the moment when — 
she is so fortunate as to add one link more 


withstanding the calamities that have be- 
sieged me, be you well convinced, my dear” 
child, that I have not lamented your birth 


world after your father had forsaken me? 
The first intelligence of my pregnancy 
occasioned great joy to my hushand; he 
| was enraptured nearly to distraction: for 
although a weak-minded man, which to 
every one besides myseif might serve as an 
‘extuse for his behaviour, all his passions” 
are violent in the extreme. He shewed me 
every attention, he endeavoured to read 
my thoughts in my looks; he had become 
my chiefand most assiduous attendant, and 
apprehended, as it were, lest any one 
should come near me; he worshipped me 
as adeity—but withdrew from me by de- 
grees, when, in consequence of my situ- — 
ation, his presence to me would have been ~ 
most acceptable. z 
Far from complaining, I did not even 
think of accusing him: although 1 labour-— 
ed under almost continual pain (for n Y 
not unfrequently makes us pay dear for t 
happiness of becoming mothers), I was 
first to invite him to seek amusement. ‘ae 
did not wish him to partake of those suff P 
ings which it was out of his power to alle 
| viate; and I would have considered mys 
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‘similar attention to that which, however, 
I had had an opportunity of shewing him. 
i’ During an illness that had made me tremble 
_ for his life, both by day and by‘night,I had 
constantly kept near him; and when he 
i invited me to relax in my exertions, he was 
i mot aware that for those powers of mine I 
was indebted merely to my earnest desire 
| of watching over his recovery. He even 
« ordered me to leave him, but I refused so 
i doing: yet, when I requested of him to 
a seek amusement, he embraced me, and 
/ obeyed the summons! 
, Who could define the contradictions 
_ which love gives rise to in the human 
breast? The docility of Dormeuil afflicted 
me; and yet I should have felt. more cha~ 
grin if 1 had seen him too uneasy about 
my health. During his absence 1 was at 
- leisure to indulge my sufferings; but no 
‘sooner did he appear before me, than I not 
_ -only disguised the tortures which he had 
not witnessed, but even affected in his pre- 
-sence perfect serenity. 1 found pleasure in 
deceiving him; yet my heart suggested, 
‘but too persuasively, that, had 1 been in 
his place, 1 could not have been so easily 
deluded. 

When you were born, my dear child, 1 

still hesitated. whether I should suckle you. 
Notwithstanding this state of uncertainty, 
1 had neglected nothing to prevent your 
being a loser by taking the breast of a 
stranger: your nurse was stationed close to 
my bed; but when I pressed you within 
my arms, all irresolution ceased, and the 
stranger was immediately discharged. 
- I must now inform you of what my ob- 
servations had already suggested to me 
respecting the disposition of your father. 
I was too deeply interested to procure a 
thorough knowledge of him in whom all 
“my expectations were united, and I loved 
‘him too much not to guess at what passed 
within him. ; 

When I had married Mr. Dormeuil he 
was twenty-five years of age, and the opu- 
Jent circumstances which distinguished his 
paternal home allowed him to indulge in 
every kind of extravagance. Our morals 
are become so relaxed in the present time, 
‘that ‘he was free from censure; and he 
might have been considered as a sage in 

comparison to the generality of young 
‘men: but, unfortunately for us both, 


he first became acquainted with suc 
women who make a trade of talent 
and beauty—with that sort of women, in 
short, whom men pretend they can love to 
adoration, without considering whether 
they are deserving of esteem, without even 
thinking that they are contemptible beings. 
Dormeuil, in his intercourse with them, 
contracted a habit of seeking only for what 
might prove agreeable and captivating in 
persons of our sex ; and if he loved me for 
six years, it was only because during that 
period I appeared in his eyes the most beau- 
teous and amiable of all women. I was so 
extremely happy then, that my sprightli- 
ness and vivacity delighted him; and I was 
too young to mark out the difference be- 
tween a wife anda mistress. Alas! I had 
never been but the mistress of my hus- 
band. 

It was at the period when my advanced 
pregnancy impaired my faculties, that I 
acquired this fatal conviction. Sufferings 
are not favourable to beauty, and generally 
occasion an alteration for the worse in our 
disposition : 1 was less handsome, neither 
was I so lively as usual, and Dormeuil 
consequently shewed himself Jess my lover, 
Was] free from pain for a couple of days, 


he appeared more attentive to me; but if ~ 


on the day following my features under- 
went a change, Dormeuil could ‘scarcely 
conceal his returning coldness. He will 
not reproach me with accusing him; he 
himself has confessed to me subsequently, 
that, since he had been taught by adversity, 
he could not conceive wherefore love alone 
did not for ever prevail;-but, with regard 
to himself, he never was sensible of love 
but as a passion or a whim. Men renounce 
happiness by too early launching in the 
pursuit of pleasure! 

I was only twenty-two when 1 felt the 
illusion of my felicity to vanish, and was 
reduced to have no other hope of retaining 
my husband but so long as I should possess 
my personal attractions: my. serious cogi- 
tations had already divested me of one of 
my greatest charms in his opinion, namely, 
of that candour and sprightliness which no 
longer suited an uneasy spouse on the eve 
of her becoming a mother. 


This was the very time at which I ques- __ 


tioned within myself whether I should 


‘suckle you. ‘The austerity of a similar per- 
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formance could only be conducive to Mr. 
Dormeuil’s’ absenting himself more and 
morefrom me: ‘but, on the other side, what 
consolation should I have left after he had 
parted from me, if 1 had consented to part 
with you? [loved him so tenderly, I only 
knew of your existence, so far, from the 
pain I endured ; 1 therefore, in some mea- 

sure, might be atlowed to hesitate. 


I determined to fulfil my duty. However, ; 
my dear child, exaggerate uot to yourself 
the magnitude of the sacrifice I consented 
to in your behalf; if | could have relied on 
a sincere and true return from your father, 
J would have given him the preference. 

No sooner had fixed upon such a deter- 
mination, than 1 armed myself with as much 
courage as the consequences | iad foreseen 
should require. Your father, who had re- 
paired his fortune by using the portion | 
had brought him, launched again into dis- 
sipation, without, however, entirely neglect- 
ing his business. At first, he was rather 
cautious to conceal his bad practices: some 
interested men. wished to inform me of his 
doings, but 1 would not listen to them; at 
the same time, some complaisant ladies 
were anxious to let me into the secret of his 
intrigues, but I silenced them at the very 
hint. - I would never allow any one to 
speak in my presence of Mr. Dormeuil’s 
connexions ; my own jealousy threw more 
than. sufficient light upon the subject, but 
I devoured my. chagrin in silence. Calm in 
his presence, confident with dignity, I 
knew how to prevent by my austerity such 
caresses as would have stung me to the 
quick, and compelled me to betray my se- 
cret sorrows: whilst I lost the rights of a 
spouse, I strove to render the title still more 
sacred; and if perchance I occasionally 
dreamt of happiness, it was whilst gazing 
on the cradle of my infant. 

Mr. Dormeuil, by degrees, gave up act- | 
ing with reserve; and I had the mortifica- | 
tion te see him equally forgetful of what he 
owed to me and to the public, when he took 
in his pay one of those creatures who make 
their appearance on the stage, but who, for 
want of proper talent and abilities, distin- 
_ guish themselves’ only by luxury and the 

most:scandalous conduct. At-that moment 
his behaviour afflicted me more for his sake 
than on my own account; and I can assure 
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Your 
first cry supplied me with due courage, and | | 


||} ing to my husband, than from 


| recal that year ito ‘thy recollection! : Phe 


the extreme if I had ‘been aa 
harbouring any jealousy: nothing’ ete” 
ever extinguish the love which Mr. Dor- 
meui! had inspired me with; but re? DC 


pended that regret in me which betrayed — 
tenderness calls forth: Faithfully ae ; 
tothe plan I had adopted, Luttered not the — 
least complaint; 1 did not even wish to 
appear being acquainted with that —_ 
every one knew; and it was less as a wi 
regard, that! gave up the box I had in the — 
house where his mistress made her a 

ance. Was, by my presence, to add to 
the malignity or severity of public 

At this period of the French revohk 
with a view’ of seizing’ his oroptl 
leaders committed ‘him to prison. YT: 
not recal here what I did to procure 
release—it was a duty incumbent upon 
Tn-vain was it objected to me that T sh 
ruin myself, without any avail, ‘for 
safety ; that I ought to preserve a 
the sake of my child: I could never have 
any conception of that prudence which — 
sacrifices a present and sacred interest to | 
uncertain danger. My solicitations were — 
not listened ‘to, I confess; ‘but whilst ei 
gaged in petitioning, I discovered'the secret 
of the tyrantsand of the judges, and taking 
advantage of my discoveries, by dint of 
bribing some of them, [succeeded in hav- — 
ing Mr. Dormeuil’s judgment postponed. 
Heaven heard the prayers of the innocent 
-sufferers—the wicked turned their rage 

against each other, and my husband wa) 
saved, 

Dear, yet cruel, husband! weak ‘Dor- 
meuil! Hast thou forgotten those days of 
purity which followed our re-union? © Th — 
the excess of my happiness, thou knowest | _ 
whether I was so destitute of reason 'as'to > 
upbraid thee for thy former wrongs: I 
would not even permit thee to mention — 
them. “Thou Jovedst me, thou lovedstme 
alone—the past no longer existed. Dor — 
meuil, what a year of felicity ensued! If 
thou wert not at present besieged by ad+ 
verse fortune, with what ecstacy would’ I — 


ious circumstances come crowded, and 
eer my imagination—my heart is full.—. 
t-my child, pity your poor mother. 


© morals, that so much blood could not }} 
wash it. off! 
eased trembling for their lives, than plea- 
sures andluxury resumed a stronger empire 
er them than ever ; the thirst of gold 
became a rage that prevailed through all 
ks, and confounded them more, power- 
ly than the eager system of equality had 
ever done. | 

Mr. Dormeuil, who regretted a small 
\ diminution in his fortune, commenced spe- 
tnlator ; and speculations, it is well known, 
ch_as they were conducted at the time, 
ad to dissipation. I foresaw what was to 
be the consequence, but could not ward 
the blow, content to keep my own apart- 
| ment, not to disturb him and his new part- 
ners, whose behaviour and manners were 
» as offensive to me, as mine might prove 
irksome to them. 
~ 1 know not in the palace of which of our 


» 2 woman—whose history I shall abstain 
relating to you. How could nature have 

" succeeded in uniting so mauy contradictory 
' qualifications iu the same individual ?—the 
most captivating beauty to the most pere 
verse miud, the most ingenuous open coun- 
tenance to the keenest duplicity and ma- 
lice; the appearance of mildness to the art 

_ of tyrannising? This woman,. however, 
_ was loved by my husband. But what do | 
mat Loyed !-—He worshipped her—she was 
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The French had scarcely | 


" modern Cresuses he met, for the first time,‘ 


his idol: he felt for her that passion which 
renders at once, a man fearful and euter- 


prising: with that passion that deprives a_. 
What must have been the corruption of |! man of every will of his own, he loved her 


| —as he had never loved me. 

Blame me, my child, if you think Iam 
deserving of blame. Had IJ not a right to 
complain of your father, after all I had done 
for him, when I saw him carry elsewhere 
all the hopes of my earthly happiness? 
After having so long kept secret the pangs 
which his conduct gave rise to ; after having. 
spared him my reproaches to soften his 


remorse, could I Jose him anew, and not 


strive to bring bim back to me—not by my 
exclamations or violence, but by dint of 
my tears, which it was no jJouger in my 
power to withhold? To these tears he was- 
insensible: he carried his barbarity so far. 
as to tell me I made his home insupportable 
to him. He even made a pretence of those 
very embarrassments, of which he was the 
real author, to keep absent from me more 
repeatedly. You, my daughter, ceased be- 
ing the same dear object to him. . Never 


will he who discharges not the duties of a. 


husband know the whole extent of the du- 
ties of a father: you will soou have a.proof 
of that sad, cruel truth, 

So far all the wrong was onthe side of, 
Mr. Dormeuil: I now, perhaps, acted 
wrong in my turn; but that he might have, 
preveuted, whilstJ could not possibly suffer 


me, : 
(To be concluded in gur next,) 


THE MANIAC OF ST. JOSEPH. 


A TALE FROM THE 


FRENCH OF M,. DE GRAVE.—-FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


BARON GRIMM, 
a 


Ir was about the hour of two in the 
"morning, and the lamp which was suspend- 
ed in the middle of the court was almost 
-extinguished:—as I was. retiring to my 
apartment, 1 thought I heard a noise at the 
bottom of the great staircase; 1 cried out 
twice; “ Who is there? what are you 
about there?” «A sweet and touching voice 
, answered, * It js me—you find I am wait- 
ing for him.” . 


As«l was not the pepson waited for, I 


yo, 61-—-Vel. X. 


for ever without my patience at last failing 


went out; when the same voice addressed 


me, saying, “ Hearken—come—and do not. 
make a noise.” | drew near, and near the 
last step, behind a pillar, 1 perceived a: 
woman dressed in black, with a white girr 
dle, andan abundance of flowing hair, | ~ 

«Hearken to me,” said she, taking me 
by the hand ; “ I will do you no harm-—-do 


yot hurt me. 1 have deranged nothing on _ 


the staiycase—l am in a little corner—no. 


‘one can see me: that hurts nobody, Let 


I 


. 


J se 
him never know it: he will soon come 
down; I shall just see him, and then I will 
go away.” 

Every word she uttered increased my 
surprise. I sought in vain how to find out 
who this unfortunate person could be. Her 
voice was unknown to me, and it was not 
possible for me to perceive herexterior. She 
continued speaking to me; but her ideas 
seemed confused, and I only discovered the 
disorder of her head and the sorrows of her 
heart. 

I interrupted her, and tried to point out 

to-her our-situation. “If any one was to 
sée you talking with me on the staircase!” 
2. Ah!” said she, “I see you do not un- 
derstand this: there is only he who is 
soinebody—all the rest are nothing; and 
when he is going he will not do as you do: 
he does not hearken to what is said—he 
only hears her that is above. Once it was 
me—to-day it»is her: but that will not 
last.”’ ‘So ‘saying, she took a medallion 
from her pocket, which she pressed fervent- 
ly to her bosom. 

Just at that moment we heard. a door 
-open, and a lacquey, holding a light in his 
hand over the balustrade, caused me to 
distinguish a young man, who stole softly 
down stairs. 

Leaning against me, his unfortunate vic- 
tim trembledviolently ; scarce had he pass- 
ed her, than her strength entirely failed 
her, and she fell on the steps nearest the 
* pillar against which we stood. I was 
anxious to’procure assistance, but the fear 
of bringing her into trouble prevented me. 
I took her in my arms; her senses were 
entirely gone, and I had a small bottle of 
English salts, which I put to her nostrils. 
She appeared to recover; I held her two 
hands in one of mine, while with the other 
I supported her head. As she came to her- 
self, her nerves were seized with convulsive 
tremblings: twice 1 heard her sigh ; her 
chest laboured under severe oppression, and 
her efforts to speak were extinguished by 
grief. At length, after some moments of 
silence, which I durst. not interrupt, 
« Hearken,” said she; “I feel it now, and I 
ought tohave given you notice. The ac- 
cident which has just happened to me must 
have made: you uneasy; for you are good, 
aud you have been terrified : 1 do not won- 
der at it. 1 was dist you, I used to be 
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frightened too, when that first happe 
I thought Iwas going to die. — 
when it is over, | comfort myself by #0 
to him: if he dies, I shall die’ : 
without that happens, it is pe; we 
only die where we live, and it is not 
myself, it is in him that I exist. Sc 
ago I was ‘mad, very mad; and n 
not surprise you, for it was then he 
to go up this staircase. I have do 
thing I could in my despair, every 
but I wanted means ; and yet it was 
simple affair; I could not die, he 
Now my reason is returned, every thi 
come sand goes,—she herself. Sheis int 
medallion, see, it is a portrait; but it is 
that of my friend—what would be 
of that? He is so handsome, he cann 
more so; there is nothing wants impr 
nothing tobe altered. If you knew whose 
picture this is ;—it is her's that is 
Cruel creature! what mischief she has done 
me since she came near my hearti+if was 
contented, happy; she broke, deranged, 
and destroyed it. Tormented by the excess 
of my grief, [ have ran about every - Bs 
by day and by night. Once I found myself 
alone in the chamber of my friend: al: 
he was not there; 1 saw this pictare on ‘ 
table, I catched it up, and ran away.” Se S 
saying; she fell a laughing, ‘and then s 
to me of promenades, carriages, and he 
and I again found her senses wandering. 
She was then silent for a few minutes, 1 
approached her, and’ said, “ Why do you 
keep so carefully the picture of that ; 
woman above ?”—“ What,” replied — = j 
“do you not know why?—it is my 
hope: every day I take it, and place it 
side my looking-glass, and I try to fo 
features after her’s. I already begin t 
semble her, and very soon, with t: j 
pains, I shal] look exactly like her; then] 
shall go and see my friend—he will 
pleased with me, and will no longer 
to see her who is above: for Lam 
it was not for her face, I should please hi 
taste much better. See now in what s 
people place their happiness, just in 
features: why did not:he tell me 
should have arranged mine, as I do now, 
and he need not have sought out a stranger 
it was the easiest thing in ‘the Nhe 
would have saved us both a great ¢ 
trouble—but, certainly, he* never. th 
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»f it. Every night I place myself on -this 
staircase; he never comes down till the 
clock strikes two: then, as I do not see 
him, I count the pulsations of my heart ; 
nt. since I began to resemble this picture 
I find them decrease, But it is getting 
late; Imust be gone. Adieu!” 
= _I conducted her to the end of the street, 
“which when we had arrived at, she turned 
, to the left, and [ went a few steps with her. 
t She fixed her eyes on the rows of lamps 
. which were before us; “ You see all these 
a lamps,” said she: “ well, so pass away the 
7 generations of mankind; they are equally 
agitated by the passing wind, they are ani- 
mated by alively fire, are separated equal- 
ly by distances, and exist only by consum- 
7 ing, while the child who lights them knows 
“mo more what he does than the chance 
- which extinguishes them. Why, then, 
should we be astonished that happiness 


; Maurice quitted them the next day 
with an aching heart at having bid Thérése 
an eternal adieu. She wept likewise; but 
Jet us not pity her too tenderly, she is young, 

pretty, and French: Maurice was not her 
_ first sweetheart ; he will not be the last. 
During the first day our traveller was 
quite disconsolate; the pretty little Lyonese 
occupied all his thoughts, and the bitterest 
is tears flowed from his eyes: he was conscious 
that he had not behaved well to Ernestine, 
- and he felt also that he was too partial to 
_ Thérése. “ Thérése will console herself,” 
thought he; “but my Ernestine, will she 
pardon me? Oh yes, she is so good ; 1 will 
tell her all, and she will praise my fidelity 
and frankness when she knows how pretty 

Thérése was.” Full of this soothing hope he 

continued-his journey more cheerfully, and 

the nearer he approached his dear country 
_ the more Lyons, Thérése, and the shop of 

“Master Thomas, faded from his thoughts: 
all that he saw around him revived in his 
mind the sweetest remembrances. It was 
_ ‘the beginning of May, the first Sunday of 
which each lover sets a young fir or birch 
tree, surrounded with flowers, before the 
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is so soon destroyed in this world?” I, 
continued. to accompany her. “Stop,’’ 
said she, “ go home; | have deprived you 
of a part of your sleep, and 1 have done 
wrong—sleep is so sweet to the happy.”— 
I would not afflict her by my presence, and ” 
I left her.. However, fearful of any harm 
befalling her, I followed her with my eyes, 
as Lslowly walked away. I saw her soon 
after stop before a little door, which she 
opened, entered, and closed after her. I 
then returned home, with equal agitation 
of heart.and mind. This unfortunate fe- 
male was continually before my eyes: I 
thought on the cause of her misfortunes, 
and I shed mingled tears of sorrow and 
regret. I suffered too much mental agony 
to hope for sleep, and as I awaited the 
rising of the day, I wrote down what had 
happened, as the recital will, no doubt, in- 
terest all susceptible minds. 
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dwelling of his sweetheart; Maurice recol- 
lects how many he had set before the win- 
dow of his dear Ernestine, and how de- 
lighted he was to hear the next day that the 
prettiest girl in the village had had the 
finest May. These thoughts inspired Mau- 
rice with fresh vigour, he hardly gave him-» 
self any time to,repose, so eager was he to 
pursue his journey; but his fatigue was 
useless, the first Sunday of May was ar- 
rived, and he was yet two full days journey 
distant from Sonnemberg. He found him- 
self in the evening in a large village called 
Nesselrode, where he determined to rest for 
the night. Every thing was prepared to 
celebrate the feast: the May indicated the 
dwellings of the young maidens, all had 
flowers, but he remarked a fir which had - 
only white ones, tied together by:a black 
crape. In order to get to the inn he was 
obliged to pass by the church and church- 


yard; both were open,the churcl was full of 


women, and some men were digging a 
grave in the church yard. At this sight 
Maurice conceived that some interesting 
being was no more, and that this sad event 
had suspended the public joy. At the 
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sight of the fir hung with crape, he felt a 
sentiment of pleasure that he was not at 
- Sonnemberg.—“ Ah, heavens!" thought 
he, “if on my arrival at home J had found 
a graye ready dag, what would have been 
* ‘my terror! and if that mournful May had 
been before Ernestine’s door!” This dread- 
ful thought quite overcame his spirits, and 
not wishiag to return into the inn with 
this doleful impression on his mind, he seated 
himself on a bench in a square planted with 
‘trees adjacent to the church: he endea- 
youred to console himself by reflecting that 
he was vot at Sonnemberg; that he knew 
nobody at Nesselrode, where he was for 
the first time in his life, and that we have 
al] our troubles: his heart, however, was 
still oppressed, but be attributed it to the 
striking coutrast of the preparatious for the 
funeral and those for the feast of May. 
Every thing around him presented this sor- 
rowful contrast. The place where he had 
‘seated himself had been nearly put in order 
~ for the dance; grass plats, tables, a place 
fur the orchestra, and garlands of flowers) 
on the trees, every thing announced this to 
be the place destined for the rustic ball; but } 
instead of the dram and flageolet, he ouly | 
‘heard the plaintive sound of the organ ac- | 
companying a solemn hymn; instead of | 
gay young dancers, lightly tripping over | 
the turf, be saw groupes of young maidens | 
dressed in black, and each having a crown | 
_ of rosemary with a lily in the middle, walk- 
ing silently out of the church to wait for | 
the funeral coming up. The soft light of 
the moon, then at the full, reflected on their | 
countenances through the trees, and gave 
to thema solemn and touching paleness, 
_ They spoke of the deceased; and Maurice 
understood by their discourse that she was | 


young and handsome.—“ Poor Zelie, 80 | 


young and pretty as she was!” said one of 
them who was seated on the same bench 
with Maurice; “my God! what can we 
‘rely upon?” “ Yes, but so languishing 


and melancholy,” said a second ; “ it is said! 
she wished for nothing but death.” “Would | i 


, She not haye done better,” said a third, “to 
* ‘have married Henrie, Marie's brother, who 
loved her so tenderly; she would at present ' 

_ be amongst ns happy and conteut, instead 
‘of being in her grave?” + 


These observations were followed bya at restrain his tears, aud he approac 


i 
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i Maurice. The young flower thus c 


long silence, interrupted only by’ 
and tears of the groupe; no o1& we" 
than Maurice, who was reflecting: 
conduct had perhaps uearly cau 
death of his Ernestine. 
“Poor Zelie,” cried one of a y 
maidens iu a compassionate tone, 1 
always pitied her, though I am a stranj 
to her sad stdry. You were in her cor 
dence, Marie,” eontinued she, turn 
one of her companions, “ relate to” u 
history of her sufferings.” Marie ec 
ed; and the yest pressed round her,” 
rice likewise redoubled his attention 
“ Her history is very short,” said } 
“from her infancy she had——" 4 
moment the bell tolled. “I will 
the history of poor Zelie another da 
Marie, getting up; “come, let us a 
pany her to her last abode, and deposi 
crowns of flowers upon her tomb.” 
They. began the procession two by 
Maurice followed them ; he also wr 
assist in paying the last duties to the 
of love. The body advanced precet 
flambeaus, which were obscured bk 
light of the moon; it was borne 
young men. Henry, the brother of 
was of the number; and to the gre 
prise of Maurice he was the only ¢ 
wept, and had the appearance of eing 
deeply afflicted, The men more adyai 
in years, who followed, even the o 
conducted it, and who without do: 
the father or the nearest relation of t 
ceased, had only a decent and serio 
without any mark of affliction. The 
was lowered into the earth. The 
pronounced a discourse upon the fr: 
of life, and the certainty of deatl 
young maidens then advanced, and 
threw her crown of rosemary. upo! 
bier, and Marie her whole garland. 
ceremony being concluded, the gra’ 
filled up, and as the earth was thrown 
the coffin the sound struck to the b 


hy misfortune and perfidy, which 
to be regretted only by one friend 
lover whom she had refused, filled his 
with sadness. The crowd dispersed; 
and Marie alone remained at the 
The heart of Maurice was full, 


, 


_ to shed them on the grave. Marie looked 
at him with a mournful smile. “ Did you 
‘know her?” asked: she; “ I have observed 
you follow the funeral procession, and I see 
you weep. Are you a relation, a friend, a 
countryman ?” ; 
~ Maurice heard this with surprise —“ 1 
do not understand you,” said he; “I ama 
traveller whom chance alone has conducted 
hither at this sad moment; and the unfor- 
tunate who sleeps in this grave was your 
friend 2” 
_ | “ Ab! yes, without doubt,” replied Marie, 
_ my dearest friend; but 1 nave known-her 
__ only these two last months that she has 
_ Jived at my father’s, who is a physician. 
Her relations, finding that she was dying 
of grief, brought ler here to try if she could 
be cured. She was so good, so patient, so 
grateful for our attentions, that we loved 
her tenderly; but, alas! they were unavail- 
ing; her disorder was in the heart, and 
that it is impossible to cure. Ah,poor Zelie! 
_ how much she suffered, and how deeply do 
[regret her! I thank you for the tears you 
_ give to her sufferings, you who do not know 
~ her.” 
_.. “Weare the only ones who weep over 
_ her,” said Maurice; “ her parents appeared 
very calm.” 
_.,  Her-parents!” replied Marie, “ she has 
none here; 1 told you she was astranger: 
her father, who is himself dying of grief, 
_ could not come to follow her to the grave; 
_ it was mine who acted for him; he regrets 
_ Zelie, but she was not his daughter, al- 
igh I loyed her as a sister.” 
n hat You called her Zelie, you say; and her 
_ family name, 1 wish to know it likewise. 
_ Often, very often shall I think of the poor 
_ victim of love.” 
i” _ We all called her Zelie,” said Marie, 
‘ from a song of that name which my bro- 
ther used to sing to her, and which was 
iptive of her ownsituation. She liked 
. elie better than her own name, which she 
.. “never wished to hear. ‘ Marie,’ said she to 
me when she first came to us, ‘I beg of you 
. to call me by the same name as he 
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who killed me, do not call me dear fiche. 
tine.” % 

«“ Ernestine!” said Maurice, in a voice 
full of terror, and pale as death. 

« Yes, Ernestine Selert, of Sorinem- 

berg.” 
‘ Hardly had she concluded these ‘litle 
when Maarice fell lifeless to the ground! 
The terrified Marie called her brother, who 
was ata little distance, to her assistance; 
they raised the unfortunate young man, 
who opened for a moment his wandering 
eyes, and again pronounced the name of 
Ernestine. 

“Good God! it is Maurice,” 
Marie. 

He pronounced with effort—* Yes, Mau- 
rice the assassin of Ernestine,” and he again 
fainted. Henry bore him to his father. 
Every assistance was procured for him, but 
in vain. - He, however, recovered his senses 
for a few moments, and learned from Marie, 
that a young traveller, named Frederick, 
had arrived at Sonnemberg with intelli- 
gence that Maurice was married at Lyons, 
to his master’s daughter; this young man 
had had it from the mouth of the bride's 
father; he had also seen them together, and 
nothing could exceed their happiness. It 
was impossible to doubt the truth of this 
news; the indignant parents of Maurice 
renounced him, and the intelligence was. 
the death-blow to the tender Ernestine. 
Her parents fearing that she would lose her 
senses, brought her to the physician of Nes- 
selrode, who was in great repute for curing 
the diseases of the mind; but that of the 
poor Ernestiie lay too deep ever to be 
eradicated, and neither the science of the 
father, the kindness of the daughter, nor the 
love of the son could save her. 

Maurice entrusted Marie with his justi- 
fication to his parents and those of Ernes- 
tine. He expired without pain towards 
morning. Thesame moon which had shone 
on the obsequies of Ernestine lighted 
his, and they repose by the nite of each 
other, 
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Vroxenrt opposers of African emanci- 
pation found their objections upon the im- 
penetrable stupidity and obduracy of the 
sable race. Shall they be required to im- 
prove without instruction? Can the pri- 
vation of every tie that softens or enlarges 
the heart be expected to awaken generous 
affections? Let humanizing kindness di- 
late his contracted sensibilities, and we 
shall discern in the untutored -African a 
fervent and dignified attachment to his 
benefactors. 

‘Mr, H—~, jn the course of his duties as 
surgeon to a slave ship, assiduously endea- 
voured to alleviate calamities he had no 
power to prevent. His ‘patients averred 
the doceo carried healing balm in his coun- 
tenance and voice. In the language of 
traders, the second voyage was wonder- 
fully prosperous. The receptacle of misery 
was speedily filled with able-bodied men, 
and comparatively few women or children. 
A gale, propitious for crossing the Atlantic 
ocean, filled the sails; but the fourth sun 
went down in a sultry portentous calm. 
The moon, encircled by fiery vapours, fre- 
quently shrouded her pallid light in dismal 
clouds, or gleamed forth indications of an 
approaching hurricane. Sweeping gusts 
from the south-west carried the foremast 
overboard ; and, after fifty-six hours of ins 
cessant labour at the pump, the mariners 
exhausted and desperate, lost all concern 
in large potions of inebriating liquor, then 
sunk to rest,—to awake in agonies that 
precede the sleep of death. During the 
confusion, Alalleo, a negro of majestic 
stature, lofty demeanour, and penetrating 
aspect, excited his companions in wretch- 
edness to force a partition that had been 
started by the labouring of the ship. They 
obtained files, hatchets, and cutlasses; and 
gliding softly to the deck, two of the most 
agile insurgents seized Mr. H——, who, 
wrapped in a cloak, kept watch where the 
Captain guided the helm. With one stroke 
Alalleo dashed the Captain’s head into the 
waves, and giving the rudder to a man of 
his own nation, proceeded to complete the 
work of death, A few minutes sufficed to 
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OR, THE SINGULAR ADVENTURES OF MR. H-———, 
—_—_ 


extirpate their foes; and the Africans as- 
sembled round Mr. H—— with every de- 
monstration of respect and submission. 
Alalleo spoke intelligible French and the 
Lingua Franca; he addressed Mr. H—— 
in a strain of pathetic eloquence, lamenting 
the dire necessity for shedding blood} but 
he appealed to Mr. H——, whether the 
guilt did not ‘belong to the slaughtered 
enemy, who reduced them to circumstances 
where no alternative remained but slavery 
for themselves, or death to the oppressor. 
They had spared their honoured benefactor, 
and gave up to him the command of the 
ship. They had spared the cabin-boy, 
though the son of their most cruel tyrant: 
but the child was not destitute of compas- 
sion, and had been more than once severe- 
ly beaten for interceding in their behalf. 
Mr. H——, though at first petrified with 
horror, soon regained his self-possession. 
On consulting the compass and charts, he 
ascertained, that the ship, which, quite un= 
governable in the whirling tempest, ap- 
proximated the shore, and soon grounded: 
ona sand-bank, now lay towards the 
north-eastern land of Africa. © Alalleo” 
again asked permission to speak: he said, — 
he and twelve followers had been entrapped 
from his royal father's dominions, seeming=— 
ly to a friendly hunting match, but he and 
they were treacherously delivered up, for a 
great price, to the white traders, who 
wanted mariners for a coasting trade; and 
they, accustomed to navigate large canoes” 
on the Niger, were qualified to assist Bu- 
ropean sailors in collecting valuable mer- 
chandize along the western borders of — 
Africa, There they were all taken by Ak 
gerine corsairs, and enslaved; but he saw 
white captives in more galling servitude 
than his own people, for the blacks were — 
drivers oyer the Christian slaves. He re- 
presented to Mr. H——, that his only } exe 
pedient to avoid this dreadful misfortune, 

would be to ‘disguise himself as a Moorish — 
physician. Every one busied himself 
in mixing the colouring ingredients, a 
preparing the vestments Mr. H—— was 
assume: and no thought of their own per 
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seemed ‘to arise until he was equipped. 
They had taken the precaution to detain 
the Captain’s son in his birth, when he 
awoke. Before Mr. H—— quitted the 
ship, thé Africans solemnly promised if 
they should meet, again, not to accost him, 
unless he spoke first; and they agreed to 
separate in small companies, as the only 
chance for escaping captivity. 

A high tide floated the wreck towards 
the beach, and Mr. H——,. with his. guide 
Alalleo, had been occupied in modelling the 

Moorish dress, others had been ordered by 
Alalleo to set fishing lines. This sur- 
prised Mr. H——-, but he made no enquiry 
oftheintention. Alalleo carried a quantity 
of whitings into the wood. He directed 
Mr. H—— to. follow him in ascending a 
tree, and, concealed by the thick foliage, 
he laboured in forming two helmets of 
twigs, on which he fixed numerous pieces 
of fish. When night came, “ Let us go,” 
said he, “ and until we get at some distance 
from the haunts of men, we must travel 
only in darkness. Our helmets shall be 
our defence. You see the fish shining; 
and when we are afraid of our own species, 
or of wild beasts, we must .make furious 
gestures, and bellow in the loudest voice. 
Men will take us for evil spirits. Animals 
will fly before the blaze; and our noise 
will scare them as the cry of hunters, 
With no defence but this did I traverse 
these wilds half a moon, when | got off 
_ from slavery. ‘Ladyanced beyond the de- 
sert another moon, but the men-hunters 
caught me, and 1 became an inmate of the 
same ship with you. In a few days we 
may proceed by the light of the sun. Our 
muskets and my spear will secure us from 
rayenous beasts.” Jn this manner Mr. 
- H—— and his friend reached the verge of 
a sandy expanse, There, Alalleo collected 
a large truss of long grass, which, in addi- 
tion to a provision. of fruits, his fire-arms, 
amuiunition, and spear, he balanced over 
his shoulders. Mr. H—— also carried a 
load of fruit, besides his arms and medicines. 
When they came to repose their weary 
limbs on the scorching sand, he acknow- 
ledged the wisdom of Alalleo in providing 
a bed of grass, which he could hardly be 
persuaded to participate with the European, 
assuring him he could bear the heat with- 
out inconvenience. On all occasions he 
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shewed a delicate consideration for Mr. 


H 
fort to individual. accommodation. 


’s former habits, preferring his com- 
In the 


desert, isolated from the world, their 


thoughts were elevated to a state of more 
happy existence. 


Alalleo requested an ab- 


stract of the Christian doctrines. He listen- 
ed with profound attention to an explana-| 


tion given in the most simple language. 


After a thoughtful silence, he observed 


that, “ Assuredly the white traders had 


never been instructed in those truths. Men 
who believe inthe Great Spirit,” continued 
he; “ who have learnt his good pleasure, 
and know he will call them before him to 


judge and reward their obedience, or to: 
punish transgression, would not dare to of- 


fend against the law which commands 
them,—* to do'to others as they would have’ 
others do to them;’ and who would wish 
to be torn from all they love; to be like 
me, for ever bewailing his far distant coun- 
try, his father, his wife, and children 2 
Alalleo’s cheeks were bedewéd as he spoke: 
Melancholy  retrospections overpowered 
him ; Mr. H—-— soothed his mind by the 
benign influence of devotion. The Euro: 
pean and the native of the torrid zone 
united in fervent supplications to the omni- 
present Lord’ of *the universe, and their 
cares were lightened.’ Before they reached 
the centre of the desert, Mr. H——, over- 
come by fatigue and slender nutriment, 
often required the aid of his afféctionaté 
companion. Alalleo supported him when 
able to proceed, or patiently waited when 
he must have rest. They at length came 
to a tent, where a rich Algerine merchant 
suffered extreme distress in a bilious fever; 
but he had a numerous retinue ; some fiesh 
water, and abundance of aliments, Mr. H—, 
as a Moorish physician, prescribed. | His 
remedies succeeded; and ease, with due 
sustenance, restored his strength. The 
caravan emerged from the desert. The 
merchant urged his physician to attend 
him to Algiers; and, hoping to gain access 
to the British consul, he consented, after 
securing for Alalleo every facility in pur= 
sting the way to his hereditary kingdom. °° 
In extreme old age, Mr. H—— could never 
without emotion allude to his final separa- 
tion from this high spirited, benevolent, 
grateful African. The ‘uncertainty of 
Alalleo’s fate never ceased to embitter his 


but the inexhatstible treasures two thou- |! 
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Mr. H—— saw many of his ship-mates, 
who had been taken and made-slaves. He | 
perceived they recognised him, but neither 
by leok or gesture did they betray the re- 
cognition. Such presence of mind,such in- 
violable fidelity, in numbers of untaught 
beings, goes far to refute the calumnies in- 
dustriously propagated against the injured 
Africans. Mr. H—— accounted plausibly 
for his ignorance of the Moorish idiom, by 
informing his patient that he had, since early 
youth, been a prisoner, and serving a French 
physician, he had acquired thesecrets of his 
profession; but, assisted by Alalleo, he had 


seized the first opportunity to rejoim his | 


countrymen. As a zealous Mussulman he 
feigned the utmost abhorrence of the Chris- 
tians, who in large gangs performed the 
mostsevere and degrading drudgery in every 

district. But his indignation could hardly | 
be repressed when the negro drivers applied 
the scourge to those unhappy captives, note, 
withstanding their utmost exertions to per- | 
form their heavy tasks! “Jnfatuated Eu-) 
rope!” said he to himself; “thy fleets and 

armies contend together for remote colonies ; | 


sand leagnes more contiguous to thy realms 


than the nearest borders of the east or || 


western quarters of the globe, are cere 
garded. Infatuated Europe! thou mightest | 
confer on Africa the blessings of civil | 


liberty, true religion, and beneficial kuow-|| hath marvellously prospered the all 
ledge. Thou mightest rescue thirty-seven || warfare, in defiance to his holy laws, 


thousand of thy own natives from the most) 
galling servitude; but thou dost prefer | 
the most inhuman and unrighteous traffic 
to a commerce that would give haippisiden| 
to millions, upon .a coast extending ten 
thousand miles, and indented by harbours, 
deep, sheltered, capacious, and easily se- 
eured by engineering science.” 

Engaged in this reverie, Mr. H. en- 
tered Algiers. The friends of the merchant ; 


accompanied him as he passed through se- | 


yeral streets to his spacious habitation and 
eardens near the quay. At the portico of 
his dwelling Mr. H—— encountered the 
son of his late Captain, waiting with the. 
merchant's slippers. The boy, who believ- | 
ed him dead, uttered exclamations that ' 
must have led to a discovery of facts; but. 


rushing through the crowd Mr. Havers 
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recollection. In his progress to Algiers gained the quay, leaped into a boat putting 


', case. This Genoese ship was taken after 


| 


off to a vessel under weigh, and was spee- 
| dily concealed by the sailors, to whom, in 
a few words, he told the emergency of his 


| wards by a Sardinian galley, and again re 
; taken by two armed sloops belonging to 
' the republic: but Mr. H—— was thrown 
_ into prison when they reached Genoa, 
| he peremptorily refused to accept an D 
| pointment in the Genoese medical service, 
and the English had “lately bombarded 
| some towus on that shore. Mr. H—— fe 

' once, rejoiced in the preference shewn to a 
Frenchman, who, escaping from sla 
was the bearer of a pétition from his 
thren in bondage, to the Sovereigns ¢ 
rope, praying they might take 
for delivering their respective st 
but alas! at that time’ neither Bu 
nor African slavery excited cominisérati 
At the present juncture’ the prospect is 
more encouraging. The philanthropy 
private individuals hath roused age € 
solicitude for redressing the wrongs of 
Africa ; and we may hope that barbarians” 
shall no longer have toleration to” 
the commerce of a civilized marine, an 
| enslave the most useful class of foreign ad 
venturers. Shall enlightened mo 
tamely submit to insults so fatal to th 
; interests of their people? Shall 
| thankless to the great God of battles, 


me: 


| prive the unoffending African of his 
| precious rights? Shall they not, in g 
| tude to the Most High, for the gifts 
| constitute their own superiority, erect 
| standard in justice and mercy? "The 
| gave. The Lord is omnipotent ‘to 
| away. His arm can overthrow the 
solid - and stupendous fabrics of 
greatness: and if deformed by oppres 
or cruelty, the Judge of-all the earth 5 
shake their foundations. Though 
| suffering in patience, he will not | 
| Spare the guilty. Britain hath 
voice in the cause of the miserable, a 
humanity will be repaid a thous 
| in national aggrandisement, | 
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THE NEW SYSTEM OF BOTANY; 
WITH PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY oF FLORA, &c. &c. &e. 


ES ie 


_ the two 


In our preceding lecture we promised 
to notice in this part of our series the very 
extraordinary connection between the ve- 
- getable and animal worlds, which is most 
particularly observable in the first stages 
of vegetation; and we may again notice, 
that Sprengel, a most intelligent writer on 
the 


‘ 


CRYPTOGAMOUS PLANTS, 


is of opinion that it is by means of the 

iiode of propagation by the process of la- 
teral elongation, so universal in the species 

be) even the Cryptogamous aquatics partake 
of it, that this family shews a connection 

ih the Zoophytes, the very lowest class 
the scale of animal life. 


a The naturalist already quoted adds, that 


_ both De Saussure and Vaucher of Geneva, 
have made the interesting observation that 
a species of Conferva, found on stones, 


; walls, and old wood, as also in fresh water 


where it generally forms a thick felt-like 
_ texture, may, be seen constantly to move in 
all directions when exposed to the influence 
of light and warmth. 
_ By Vaucher this has been classed as a 
yenus, under the expressive name of Oscil- 
of which twelve species are enu- 
"merated i in a work published by him, some 
time ago, on fresh-water Conferve: but it 
must be remarked, that these organic bo- 
s which may almost be considered as 
i Zaps, consist of infinitely minute 
ie e filaments, most closely annulated, 
pointed at one end. 
They are propagated neither by means of 
€ nor, seeds, nor buds, but simply by 
separation of the rings. Their move- 
nent is by no means a regular one, like 
1¢ tremulous motion of Hedysarum gyrans, 
dy noticed in a preceding lecture, but 
regular aud changeable, as we usually ob- 
ve it in the animal kingdom. 
‘ It is well observed that the transition of 


ay, ‘bee ‘organical kingdom of nature into the 


- other, and the impossibility of separating 

by any exact line of demarcation, 

( still more obvious to those who, 

ith Needham, Priestley, and Ingenhouse, 
lo. 61.—Vol. X. 


have noticed the metamorphoses of the 
animaleula infusoria into real Conferve. 

To make this experiment, which our fair 
readers will find a very curious one during 


‘their summer rastications, no particular in- 


fusions are required; all that is necessary 
for the purpose being a vessel filled with 
pump water and exposed to the sun with- 
out being agitated. First of all a delicate 
green covering is seen to be formed on the 
surface of the water, consisting of mole- 
cules, numberless and infinitely minute, 
that manifest animal motion; these, after 
some time, disappear, aud are transformed 
into vegetable filaments, which, like all 
green surfaces of plauts, yield oxygen gas 
when exposed to the influence of the sun. 

In addition to the obvious closeness of 
the approach of these Cryptogamous vege- 
tables to the animal kingdom, the affinity . 
which several others bear to what has by 
some been called unorganized. nature, is 
peculiarly striking. If we observe the her-. 
petic lichens, and what has been named 
the Opegrapha, or lettered lichen of our 
rocks and trees, particularly under the in- 
fluence of the microscope, we shall scarcely 
find any thing to lead us to the suspicion of 
the presence of vegetable nature. There ‘ 
is, in fact, no cellular texture; no observ~ 
able organs of fructification; no fruit: nor 
do these substances even produce oxygen 
gas when exposed to the sun. In short, 
they are merely distinguishable from saline 
efflorescence by a little difference in the 
form; and indeed they appear to occupy 
but the lowest degree on the scale of orga- 
nical bodies, and are thus, as it were, the 
first rudiments of vegetation. 

A very learned author, in a work which 
he calls Biologia, proposes indeed to ex- 
tend the appellation of Zoophytes to the 
whole class of Cryptogamous plants; and 
thus united, he recommends the erection of 
them into a third kingdom, between the 
animal and vegetable. But this idea of Dr. 
Treviranus would be subject to a difficulty 
attendant upon all distinct classification, 
that it would be impossible to tell precisely 
where this new kingdom of nature really 
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began and ended; for there is no more dis- 
tinct or precise line that can be drawn under | 
such a classification than can be done 
under the present; or in other words, there | 
is no precise point to separate the Zoophyte 
from the perfect animal, any more than the 
Cryptogamite from the perfect vegetable. 

In proportion as the plants of the present 
genus under consideration recede from 
Zoophytie appearances, and assumet he ve- 


getable properties, so do their constituent | 


qualities appear to improve. 


The Mosses are very poor in their con- | h 
|| commence with the high and spiry 


stituent parts, or those generally predomi- 
nant and component; as in chemical ana- 
lysis they only yield some gummous ex- 
tractive matter; though the gallie acid is 
found in some, together with a considerable 
portion of calcareous earth in others. Of 
that species which'we shall describe under 
the name of Hepafiee, the only remark- || 
able cireumstance is, that one variety when |! 
cut into pieces diffuses a strong smell of | 
turpentine, a proof that it contains essen- 
tial oil. 

The Lichens, indéed; are much more re- 
markable with regard to their component 
parts. Amongst these is the Icelandic Moss, 
which shall be analyzed in a future lecture ; 
and most of them contain saccharine mu- 
cilage, together with a colouring principle. 

Of the Cryptogamous aquatics we have 
already detailed’ the qualities under the 
head of Fuct: and it will appear in the 
course of the ensuing lectures that the Ferns 
and Fungi come nearest to the character of 
esculent vegetables; but here we may re- 
mark, that the peculiar, and often very in- 
tense, smell diffused by ferns, proves the 
presence of essential oil; for particularly, 
- ‘ incutting across a fresh stalk of Polypodium 

Auratum, we ifistantly perceive a smell like 

that of the leaves of peaches, which equally 

announces the presence of a combination 
of water and carbon, such as exists in all 
the aromatic plants containing essential 
oils. Nay, in Sweden, and in’ some parts 
of England also, ferns uot only yield. pot- 
ash when burnt, but even a species of resi- 
. nous extractive matter; so that the ashes 
~ of the burnt roots may be made into balls, 

, and actually ‘used as-a substitute for soap. 

If nature is thus bountiful n her gifts, so 
. asto present to mana graduated scale of 
all things either for enj oyment or use in the 


| daced an equal variety, and by an- 


| organized world, sd also may we fi 
| by another process of gradation she tia 
only diversified her gifts from the torrid: 
‘climes of the equator fo the polar regions 
| of eternal frost, but has also, by means of © 
| Alpine situations in various ie 
| tion of two miles at the utmost, act 
| formed the same botanical arrang 
| she does by a change of ninety deg 
latitude. A consideration of this grac 
scale of vegetation, will‘tend much to illus- 
trate our future researches; and we 


emen'! 


a 


nacles of antediluvian rocks, which bel 
start up from the aboriginal snows < 

chilling ice that seem to usurp the 
of the loftiest Alpine regions, bidding | de” ‘a 


5 > 


| fiance to the daring foot of man. Yet 
here nature is not idle; for on those pi 
|nacles may be found several speci 
! crustaceous Lichens, with Saxifrage, 
| Star and snowy, the sparing gifts ¢ 
| Alpine Flora. c 
No sooner does the snow cease to 
itself in the summer months, than 
of rocky pasturage commences, ath 
food to the bounding chamois of the 
and to the izard of the Pyrenees, + 
range is sometimes invaded by even 1 
mountain sheep and solitary herdsman. 1 ¥ 
pasturage, however, merely consists « 
shortand almost barren turf, though i in 
spots a more luxuriant vegetation may 
play itself, where the rills descending : 
the melted snows give fertility. ; 
Here then does the botanist begin toe 
plore a vast variety of specimens; yet th 
are so minute, so shrunk and con 


from the effects of the winter's fri, 
that it requires a careful eye to d 
their extraordinary beauties. As 
descend the mountain. we find a 
luxuriant herbage, enamelled with flov ers 
that almost blush unseen, whilst a few 
the hardier shrubs begin to make th 
pearance. It is here indeed that the 
vallies first shew that profusion of 
tion that adorns the brink of the p e 
which hangs over .the mountain: toi 
giving animation to apparent torpo 
short, like beauty seated in the lap of hor- 
ror. Here do we first meet with the juni 
per, the savine, the stone pine, : th 
alder, which the picturesque hand of 


_ scatters in irregular clumps, so as to diver- , 
-sify the scene, amidst cascades overhung by _ 
_ luxuriant bowers of the Rhododéndron and ’ 
_ Alpine rose, whilst the dark hue of the. 
evergreens is charmingly diversified by 
tufts of Saxifrage and Auricula, that find 
a footing in the clefts of the shattered rocks, ‘ 
_ sweetly contrasted with the trailing Azalea 
and other creepers that spring from the 
spongy “hillocks in the more extended 
spaces, | 
Trees of larger growth now begin to 
shew themselves, and the weary traveller 
finds’ shelter amidst forests of fir, pine, 
-Jarch, and mountain ash; whilst the birch 
_.and the mournful yew. arise in striking 
“_ contrast between the silver bark of the one 
-and the funereal verdure of the latter. | 
In some countries the most Juxuriant 
_ meadows are found even at this elevation, 
* where the woodlands do not entirely shut 
out the sun and balmy breezes; while 
: among the shelter of the long grass are 
' traced the Alpine anemone, together with 
| -yarious other moyntain plants, such as the 
: » yellow gentian, acta, white hellebore, &c. 
, The thick foliage of the woody belt now | 
4 «gives a sufficient check to the snowy blasts, 
, and a warmer climate commences just at 
the verge where the winter firs cease to Hi 
grow spontaneously, and there we find 
forests of deciduous foliage, interspersed. 
with meadows and corn fields; the torrents |, 
too now become rivulets, bordered with || 
/ the willow and the poplar; while the oak 
and elm, the spreading lime, the- shady 
| beech, &e. extend their broad arms across |, 
_ the smiling plains, affording shelter and 
protection to the rustic cot and the well- |, 
stocked farm. | 
Such are the general progressive features 
of European botany; but if we recur more |) 
. particularly to our own happy island, if we 
trace the snowy summits of the Grampian 
hills, the bleak unsheltered rocks of the || 
western isles, and the extensive forests of || 
‘middle Scotland, the remains of the anci- 
ent Sylva Caledonia, we shall find a variety | 
of curious species that form the first ranks 
‘jn a British Flora, and exemplify most 
 , fally the principle of gradation which na- }) 
"ture so wisely has adopted; for, in the lat- 
ter spots in particular, will be met with all. 
the varieties of the Alpine and stony Ve- 
ronica, together with’ the Ophrys, the 
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Pyrola, and many other species, whilst the 
| Tichest Alpine plants will be met with in _ 
| districts of mountain granite, whose cre. 
vices and ledges will be seen glowing with 
/ the luxuriant festoons of the arbutus, whose 
, Scarlet and deep blue berries finely contrast, 
with the numerous tufts of the golden 
cinquefoil. There too will be found nature 
, useful as well as ornamental, as she scat- 
|ters with an unsparing hand the lichens 
and the cloud-berries, which clothe even 
the most elevated summits, amidst the soli- 
tude of almost eternal snows,—a solitude ' 


only broken by the ptarmigan, which 


there finds food and shelter. - 
Descending through the fertile plains of 
| the Lothians, and crossing the Alpine sum- 
mits of Cheviot, we may investigate our 
own native plains, where, though we find 
not that exuberance of vegetable treasures 
which in more southern climes adorn the 


| hills and vales, checked by our scauty por- 
, tion of solar influence, and by our blasting 


north-easters, and chilling rains, yet still 
do we enjoy a never-failing verdure of hill 
and dale, where a rich carpet of verdant 
turf, tinted with the various hues of pa- 
pilionaceous plants, presents a rich support 
to the milder quadrupeds; affording nou- 
rishment in some spots even to the abori- 
ginal beasts of the chace, where they are 
permitted to roam at large, the lords of 
nature's wilds. i ae 

After this slight preparatory view of the 
progressive bounty of nature, we shall close 
the present lecture with the words of an 
admired poet, whose reflections on the beau- 
ties of British scenery are so happily intro- 
ductory to the investigation of the minor | 
charms of British landscape, as viewed by 
our fair readers in their present rural ex- 
cursions :— 


‘ Sublimely nature sits on yonder mount, 
That lifts aspiring groves to purer skies! |» 
What splendid fulness feeds th’ extatic eye, 
While summer spreads profuse its treasures 

round PD 
In lavish pomp, in more than British scenes! _ 
Mountains and vales, with woody verdure dark ; 
The villa trim; the hamlet snug and warm ; 
‘The meadow’s grassy green, or wav’d with corn; 
The river’s blue extent ; the brightning bays; 
‘Phe cayern’d islands, and rock-girted shores; 
With frowning forts, and arsenals begemw’d, 
And tow’r crowned towns, and steeples spiring 

tall.” 


pt ee i 4 
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the breezy cliff, then may we add with the 
picturesque Bidlake :-— 


“The waters motion all, with stately fleets, 
That proudly bear their bulk along, and shade 


ON THE FORMER INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN. FRANCE. 
IN & LETTER FROM M. LACRETELLE TO M. MICHAUD. ie 
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‘MY DEAR FRIEND, 

* You once remarked, with much feel- 
ing and sentiment, the influence women 
had formerly, and still may be said to have, 
in the happy denouement of one of the long- 
est and most sanguinary tragedies in all 
history. An event which puts an end, at 
Once, to conscription and war, has placed 
us uuder the care of maternal tenderness. 
During the revolutionary government, wo- 
men, in saving the proscribed, obtained for 
themselves often the first place on the list 
_of proscription. Under the government of 
Bonaparte women were forgotten, or only 
remembered to be placed on a system of 
degradation. The first epocha was the 
reign of ferocity ; the second of unfeeling 
minds : neither of these dominations could 
Jong hold in France—Pity and Love could 
not be banished from their native soil. 

In times of rudeness and uncivilization, 
our women had obtained a blind kind of 
worship for ancient nations; the progress 
of ‘politeness has embellished ours, and 
that of corruption could not overthrow it. 
Women established their empire when they 
defended the monarchy of Francis I. of 
Henry IV. and of Louis XIV. The laws 
they exercised among us over our manners, 
our customs, and even on public opinion, 
were as secret, as judicious, and as deter- 
mined, as those they observed in their own 
families. As we are a more lively and 
energetic people than any other, so we feel 
more the influence of women.. While we 
meditate for a moment, with an affectation 

_ of profundity, it is then that women shew 
their power over us. But in these few last 
5 yon their empire seemed at an end. 

Statesmen began to calculate; aud what 

an 2ppearance sat on the countenance of 


- our females, in those magnificent and 


. gloomy fétes, where gallantry was exchang- 
ed for rudeness and heavy etiquette! How 
terrified was every mother when she heard 


I! 
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Should .their walks be directed. along { Old Neptune’s green domain with swimming 


On gales of pleasure borne, or bus’ness bent, 


woods, ' 
Pregnant with wanton winds; and painted 
barks, 


That glide incessant o’er the shifting scene.” — 


this question, “ Are your sons, Madame, in 
the army 2” Certainly, every woman was’ 
at liberty tobe as luxurious as she pleased 
but luxury has been long exploded; when 
we see the wearisome servility which she 
brings in her train. What graces are there 
not in a court, where simplicity reigns, 
where a just and lively wit displays itself 
in genuine sallies, and kindness excites the 
mind to candour! How delightful it is to 
see our young women forming themselves 
in groups round the daughter of Lonis 
XVI. and shewing, by their eagerness to 
imitate the chastened style of her dress, 
how happy they are to imitate also her 
virtues! O, let them not endeavour to hush — 
their sorrowful recollections: such recol- 
lections recal to their minds the glory of 
their mothers and their sisters. . 
Women in every age have inspired the 
most exalted actions—but during the revo- 
lution they acted themselves. They had 
the glory of courage, while they preserved 
the charms of modesty; nor did an idea of 
future fame mingle itself with the sacred 
motives of their loyalty and devotion: and 
by their noble silence the memorial of past 
times has not been able to record the 
sandth part of their courageous deeds. The 
greatest part of those whose elevated ac- 
tions have excited so interesting au admi- 
ration have perished. Let us weep over 
their sacred tombs, or rather let us raise 
tombs to those who braved death to pre- 
serve their virtue and principles unsullied, 
Let those who lament the loss of a beloved — 
sister, weep before the marble which repre- 
sents the figure of Madame Elizabeth: let 
her be represented at that moment, when — 
a troop of ruffians, taking her for’ the — 
Queen, threatened her life, and she made 
use of every effort to keep them in that — 
error. Let an inscription commemorate — 
the virtues of Mademoiselle Gattey, ) 
ou hearing sentence of death passed on hi 
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brother for his loyalty, cried out “ Long 
_ live the King,” and followed him to the 
scaffold. A wife in her early bloom set the 


the old commander of Longwi. Both 
these women were Jed todeath. We need 
not fear that monuments erected to such as 


which our King has so nobly set the ex- 
‘ample. When tears and prayers are our 
‘employment, vengeance may be said to 
sleep: these monuments will only give 
birth to the most laudable feelings. He 
who can insult remorse, is almost as guilty 
as him who insults misfortune. 
This is aiso the time.to inform ourselves 
of the fate of those women who have yet 
survived, and given proofs of a loyalty the 
most heroic and renowned, and who form 
a sublime and consolatory part of our 
dreadful history. Tell me, my friend, what 
favoured land, what happy family, have 
sheltered Mademoiselle Elizabeth Cuzotte, 
who, on the second of September, saved 
her father from the hands of the execu- 
tioners, one of the most cheerful and re- 
spectable of old men? Nor can I forget 
Mademoiselle de SombreuiJ, who, on the 


courage, a father who the following year 
fella prey to other assassins. The name 
of Sombreuil ought to be ever dear to 
Frenchmen!—it recals to our minds an- 
other martyr to royalty and honour: he 
who on the fatal rock of Quiberon gave 


This is not 


up his life to save that of his comrades, and, 
j 


alas! made a useless sacrifice! 
all; a second brother of Mademoiselle Som- 


¥  breuil, who two days before his father, 
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example, Madame de Vergne, the wife of 


same day, saved, by au effort of unheard-of 
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|| whom he had accompanied to prison, was 
cited to appear before that tribunal whose 
| sentence was certain death: by the assist 
| ance of a friend he was offered to be freed. 
| from prison, aud who ‘bribing the jailors, 
| they also urged his escape. “ No,” said he, 

“ T shall add to the torments of my father /” 


these will destroy that bond of harmony of || The most tender persuasions could not 


force him to escape: he died by the side of 
his father, who, firmly devoted to his King, 
inspired his whole family with the same 
sublime sentiments. 

Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, some years 
after, married M. de Villelune, an officer 
who was worthy of becoming a member of 
this chivalrous family. She resided con- 
stantly in the city of Anspach, where, un- 
der the auspices of the Queen of Prussia, 
that model of beauty, virtue, and every 

; grace, she established a, most interesting 

| colony of emigrants. By how many ten- 

| der cares did this Queen, since so unfortu- 

|, nate, soften the lot of these her noble pro- 
tegés, who were the friends of M. Villelune! 
They experienced a degree of felicity at 
Anspach, if such can be said to be the lot of 
those who survive the greatest part of their 
family. How much did this colony bless 
and honour the tender and idolized consort 
of a Sovereign, who yet laments her in this 
city. 

Our most illustrious generals, who so 
often passed through the city of Anspach, 
evinced the greatest desire to pay their ho- 
mage to the generous daughter of the Go- 
vernor of Invalids, and to moderate the 
ravages of war in that place which she had 
made her asylum! 

Yours, &c. 
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« My dear sister, you are going to be 
married; you know how well | love you, 
' therefore permit me to give you a word of 
« advice.” 

“ Do you doubt the pleasure it will give 

me to listen to you?” 
“Your intended bridegroom is one of 
- my brave comrades, by whose side | have 
fought for ten years. During his whole 
life he has seldom approached Paris, and 


| and customs which are in direct opposition 


|| to your own; but it is yours which you 
| must alter. For example: you have been 


accustomed to drink water only; you must 


| now mix some wine with your water: by 


so doing you will shew a compliant temper, 
and all will be well.” 

'“ What next, my dear brother ?” 
’ You have accustomed yourself to lie in 
bed till noon: my friend, who used to pass 


has, in consequence, contracted some habits {| every night almost on guard, was always 
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up with the sun, and had already made 
two meals, when circumstances would per- 
mit, before the time your coffee was served 
up to you. You must now rise at eight: 
your own health, as well as that of your 
husband, will be the better for it, and all 
will go on well.” 
“ What next, brother?” 


“You are accustomed to dress yourself maker, give them even more tham a } 


three times in the day: my friend always 
puts on the same coat in the morning which 
he means to wear till evening. You must || 
regulate your dress by his; a clean muslin 
gown must be your uniform; on very par- 
‘ticular days, such as galas or fétes, you may 
wear satin or crape. You will expend less 
“money, you will have more time, and——” 
‘hat next, brother ?” 
« Thanks to my father, who is the best 


—— 


‘Wuen any of the natives fall sick they 
send for two or three priests, who, after 
blowing on them, say certain prayers and 
make them offer sacrifices of fowls, &c. ac- 
cording to the ability of the sick person. 
The, priests and relations carouse on the 
sacrifice, and if the patient recovers it is 


"ascribed to these fooleries; and if not, the 


priests pretend that their sacrifices are ac- 
"cepted, but God designs the patient a 
greater favour in the other world; and 
with regard to such as are incurable, they 
think it charity to drown them. Upon 
the death of persons of note they make 
_ a dreadful noise, like that of the Irish how], 
at their burials, and burn their bodies ; 
but those of the poor are cast into the river 
_- on account of the scarcity of wood in that 
_ country. As they believe the metempsy- 
chosis or transmigration, they adorn their 
coffins with. figures of such. creatures as 
they reckon the noblest. Each family has 
its domestic idol, by which they swear, 
and before which marriages are performed. 
‘They make, with a burning iron, the idol’s 


Nia 


*, 


| of men, you have never known th 
money: milliners’ bills, perfumy 
dress-makers’ accounts, have all 
frayed without your once loo 
them. My dear Gustavus does_ 
in that manner ; often obliged to 
he could not, till he bad well } 
different, bills of his tailor and 1 nis 


~d 


their different accounts; you must ayo! 
future, the paying too much; as” we 
the not paying regularly; and 
what-is requisite and least expensi 
“Tcould also say much to ye 
employment of time; but I must te 
first how my_friend is accustomed t 
ploy his leisure hours: that would 1 
ficult ; he will tell you ‘Rimaeifi 0: 
if he thinks proper.” 


$ 


Rm we 


mark upon the arms, sides, or she 
and always offer him a part of theis 
sions before they eat. They have 
variety of common idols in their te 1 
which are built in the form of our chur 
steeples: to these they also send p 
and in the winter they clothe th 
They keep an annual festive t 
brance of their dead; at which aa 
carry, in a heavy chasis one of their 
in procession, attended by ninet 
dressed in yellow satin; and m 
poor blind bigots throw themsely 
the chariot wheels, or tear their f 
iron hooks, fastened to the chariot fe 
purpose; they sprinkle the ‘idol with thei 
blood, and hang up the hooks . hei 
temples as sacred reliques, 
These people never cut their b 
tie it up in locks behind, and 
knots of very fine cloth. The wor 
so many bracelets and ornaments. 
ivory, and silver round their legs, 
are rather an incumbrance a 
ment. 
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THE MOTHER TO HER CHILD. - 


following lines were written by a person emi- 
_ ment for poetic talent, but whose productions 
seldom met the public eye. We are not certain, 
however, whether these interesting stanzas have 
~ not been before published ; at all events, we are 
_ assured they will ever be read with pleasure. 


Wetcom:, thon little dimpled stranger, 
O welcome to my fond embrace; ~ 

hou sweet reward of pain and danger, 

ill let me press thy'cherub face. = 


ay source of many a mingled feeling, 
_ How did I dread, yet wish thee here, 
While hopeand fear in turn prevailing, 
__ Serv’d but to render thee more dear. 


Hiow glow’d ny heart with exultation, 
‘So late the anxious seat of care, 

When first thy voice of supplication 

Stole sweetly on thy mother’s ear! 


What words could speak the bright emotion 
- That sparkled in thy father’s eye, 

W hen to his fond paternal bosom 

_ He proudly prest his darling boy! 


Ob! that thou may’st, sweet babe, inherit ~ 
Each virtue to his heart most dear, 

His manly grace, his matchless merit, 

s still thy doating mother’s pray’r. 


hile on thy downy couch reposing, 

_ To watch thee is my tender toil, . y 
mark thy sweet blue eyes unclosing, 

© I fondly hail thy cherub smile, 


" Smile on, sweet babe, unknown to sorrow, 
Still brightly beam that heay’nly eye ; 

/ And may the dawn of ev’ry morrow, 
¢ Shed blessings on my darling boy! 


: M, A.M. 
_ ISIDORA; OR, THE TRIUMPH OF 
4 FAITH. 


The following Lines are taken from Madame Du- 
_ frenoy’s Poem on the ‘* Féte de Dieu,” lately 

_ celebrated in France ; the scene lies in the val- 
' dey of Bidvre. 


g 


«dure erown’d, 

' And o’er the fields again her favours sheds ; 

The humble cot of rural peace she gilds, 

¢ And smiling Bievre, rich and fertile valley, 
Sole place of all my fancied happiness, 

Now offers to the ravish’d sight new charms : 
Its ancient poplars in their spring attire, 

lts grassy banks“through which pure riv'lets flow, 
The sweets of roses mingling with theair, 

he song melodious of a thousand birds, 


So = RUGITIVE POETRY. 


_ Sprinc now appears, with flow’rs and ver- 


While with the opening spring, a sacred feeling 

Pervades each heart, alive to hope and joy. 

The virtuous sage, the pastor of the place, 

Kind, like the Deity he represents, 

Not an austere and zealons censurer, 

Devotes his evenings to the act of prayer: 

And, when the sacred temple we have left, 

The pipe’s ‘sweet sound collects, in various 
“groups, : 

The village maidens and the village swains, 

Who skim the flow’ry soil in mazy dance. 

Oné lovely maid, the village ornament, 

Scarce sixteen years had Isidora told— 

Shunn’d the tumultuous pleasures of the dance; 

Hiding her beauties and her winning grace, 

Unthinking of their pow’r o’er every heart ; 

Her modest looks fix’d only on the heavens 

Which she invok’d, unceasing for a mother = 

Condemn’d fo groan on mis’ry’s hard couch. 

This parent sufter’d long from palsy’s touch ; 

Her deaden’d limbs no longer found their use. 

Nor art, nor care, nor yet her daughter’s soothings 

Could heal the fatal ill which sapp’d her life. 

Ah! who can paint sweet Isidora’s grief? 

‘Virgin, be calm—thy God has seen thy tears ; 

“ This is his day; his clemency he shews, 

** Believe aud pray, and trust Almighty pow’r.”” 

These words, when sleeping, Isidora heard, - 

An angel spake them, and her tears were dried, 

While fix’d on God her hopes, Faith guides her 
pray’rs. i 

And see, Heav’n’s feast now comfortsall the land! 

Scarce did the star of morning gild the cot, 

When castle walls are deck’d with ancient ban- 
ners, e 

The well-wronght tapestry and trophy bright, : 

While humble canvas decks the lonely hut, 

And all the dusty road is strew’d with flow’rs ; 

The eymbals clash, and joyous clamour sound, 

The bells to prayer assemble all the faithful : 

The swelling organ ’peals the solemn hymn, 

The standard of the Saviour is display’d! 

With slow pac’d steps, the priests of great Je~ 
hovah, 

Now ope the portals of the sacred fane ; 

The Virgin’s image, and the holy reliques, 

The cross victorious, fill their-pious arms. 

Be prostrate, Christians, ’tis the King of heav’n! > 

Where is*this God, to whom we homage pay ? 

Behold him ’neath a canopy of foliage! 

Wives, husbands, children, aw’d by such a sight, 

A solemn silence hold, then lowly bend. : 

But tears of love, at length, their eyes suffuse ; 

And when sweet smelling herbs: and op’ning 
roses . 

te their odours to the clouds of incense, - 

With praise like this resounds the vault of 

heav’n, 


“ 


\ 


, 


O my beart, with joyful thrill, 
Sing the Lord’s own holiday ; 

He, who the earth and heaven doth fill, 
Now sheds on all his heav’aly ray. 


God, who doth innocence protect, 
Alone can happiness afford; 


-O Christians, when your woes affect 


Your hearts with grief, then seek the Lord. 


The dumb from him with speech is blest, 
And blinduess joyful haiis the light ; 

Good angels guard the cottage guest, 
Equal with him of regal height. 


O my heart, with joyful thrill, 
Sing the Lord’s own boliduy, 

He, who the earth and heaven doth fill, 
Now sheds on all his heav’uly ray. 


O yes, my God, joy’d lsidora cried, 
Thou canst do all—then succour her I love! 
I consecrate, O God! myself to thee : 
Oh! my fond transports! wonder-working faith! 


Sndden the virgin seeks her humble roof, 
And raising in her arms ber wretched mother, 
Kneels with ber barthen at the pastor’s feet, 
Whose trembling heuds the sacrament sustains : 
Scarce had the Eucharist her eyes beheld, 

O miracle !—O rapture !~A new life, 

Flows through the genial current of her veins, 
And Isidora’s mother strength receives ! 

In her dim eyes a brilliant spark of joy 

Shines, as she raises them to Heav’n; then 

On her child she gazes, with a lively joy ; 

And soon, recovering from her lengthen’d trance, 
She follows; with firm step, the sacred pomp. 
Th’ astonish’d crowd, o’erwhelm’d with fervent 


J9Y, 
Feels faith redoubled, ardour pure, and hope. 
The pious daughter, now to God devoted, 
Joins the chaste sisterhood, and deep secluded 
For ever from the world, in sacred orison 
Forms prayers unceasing for her mother’s life. 
8. G. 


SONNET. 
BY JOHN MAXNE, 


Sweer sound !—! love to hear the parish-bells, 
At church-time, when the villagers repair 

To learn glad tidings which the preacher tells, 
And bless their Maker inthe House of Pray’r! 


Behold them list’ning to the truths divine! 

- Tis Pick’ring* preaches, dignified and clear ! 

Pick’ring, whose precepts in his practice shine, 
Confirms their hope, and dissipates their jear ! 


Returning happy home through flow’ry meads, 


Or struggling on in eare’s perplexing road, 
His doctrine guides them in the path which leads 


Their footsteps to the Puradise of God! & 


* The Rev. Joseph Pickering, perpetual 
Curate of Paddington, Middlesex. 
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as 


Pure Paradise! unruffied with asigh! sa 
Mau’s surest hope on earth! the day- 
on high! a ‘ 

ON INDEPENDENCE. 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGEA. 


I vo not ask some costly vest to 
But one whieh just may shelter from # 
And while I taste the pleasares of the muse 
The pomp of rich men’s tables I refase.— 
To wealth that feeds the flatterer 
I scorn to stoop, and own myself its 
For tho’ my board with less profusion s hin 
its homely dish proves liberty is mine. 


CHARLEMAGNE, 

The following is given as a specimen @ 
lebrated poem * Charlemagne,” 
Bonaparte, but which has never yet ¢ 
print: and from which some jadg 
Sormed of a werk which has raised pens 
pectations in the public The 
give is taken from the first and only P 
work that was printed. 

€HANT PREMIER, 

ARGUMENT.—Exposition, Invocation. 

Lombards et des Grecs Iconoclastes sous | 


Spolette. Revolte des Grecs. 
Puite des Catholiques vers Rome. 


Les soldats Byzantins campent aux 
murs: 
Leurs tentes de la ville environnent en 
Une croix en eclats sur lears drapeaux 
Atteste leur croyance et leurs dogme ) 
AT’ aspect imprevu de Mheretiquearmee, — 
Dans Spolette alarmee 7) 

Le Latin est saisi d'une seerette hor 
Mais sous le joug Lombard il qualia sil 
Didier, traitre a ! Eglise, infidele a Vhon 
Ose aujourd’hui des Grees proclamer Va 
Rodawir et Longin sont recus dans la ville, 
Admis aupres du Roi, Longin parle en ¢ 
* Seigneur, un pleim sueees couronne 
vaux, 

§* Et j’apporte a tes piedsle fruit dunt 
“ Enfin Cesar Auguste a souscrit au 
* Que ta bouche a dicte 

* I] renonce a Ravenne, a Rome, a 
“ A ton fils Adalgise, honneur du 
Tl accorde la main de saseeur E : 
“ Et les Grecs desormais suivrent ton etenda 


« Auguste te promet des secours plus not 
“ Ft, sl le faut, luiememe, ib quit 
“ Il viendra dans leclat de toute sa pui 
‘ Afferinir dans tes mains le seeptre de’ 
‘ Pour prix de ses efforts, il ne veut en | 

. © Qu’un simple et pur ho 
*€ Du Supreme Exarcat il te cede les d 
Prince, sois a jamais Pallie de PEmy 
“ Da faible Vatican foulant aux pieds| 
“© Cesse de respecter ce que tu peux 


£ ADDRESS OF A DAUGHTER TO 
HER FATHER, CONJURING HIM 
TO SPARE HER LIFE. 


Had I the voice of Orpheus, that my song 

| The unbending strength of rocks might lead 

a along, 

Melt the rude soul, and make the stubborn bow, 

hat voice might heaven inspire to aid me now. 

ut now, ungifted as Iam, untaught 

‘o pour the plaint of sorrow as I ought, 

ears, the last refuge of a suppliant’s prayer, 

Tears yet are mine, and those I need not spare. 

er, to thee I bow, and low on earth 

las p the dear knees of him who gave me birth— 
ave mercy on my youth! oh, think how sweet 

To view tbe light, and glow with vital heat? 

Let me not quit this cheerful scene, to brave 

‘he dark uncertain horrors of the grave! 

~ I was the first to whom you fondly smiled, 

nd straining to your bosom, called,—‘* My 

F child!” 

 Canst thou forget how on thy neck I hung, 

nd lisp’d, ‘* My father!” with an infant 

tongue ? 

ow ’midst the interchange of holy bliss, 

The child’s caresses, and the parent’s kiss, 

And shall I see my daughter,” wonldst thousay, 

Blooming in charms among the fair and gay? 

f some illustrious youth the worthy bride, 

¢ beauty of his palace and the pride ?” 
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Perhaps,” I answered with a playfal air, 
“ And dares my father hope admittance there, 
Or think his prosperous child will e’er repay 
His cares, and wipe the tears of age away.” 
Then round the dearest neck I clung, which yet 
I bathe in tears—I never can forget ; 

—But thou remember’st not how then I smiled— 
Tis vanish’d all—and thou wilt slay thy child. 


Oh! slay me not! respect a mother’s throes, 
And spare her age unutterable woes! 
Oh, slay me not!—or—if it be decreed— 
(Great God avert it!) if thy child must bleed, 
At least look on her, kiss her, let her have 
Some record of her father in the grave! 
Oh come, my brother! join with me in prayer! 
Lift up thy little hands, and bid him spare! 
Thou wouldst not lose thy sister! e’en in thee, 
Poor child, exists some sense of misery— 
—Look, father, look! his silence pleads for me. 
We both intreat thee—I, with virgin fears, 
He, with the eloquence of infant tears, 


Oh, what a dreadful thought it is, to die! 
To leave the freshness of this nppersky, 
For the cold horrors of the funeral rite, 

The land of ghosts, and everlasting night! 
Oh, slay me not! the weariest life that pain, 
The fever of disgrace, the lengthen’d chain 
Of slavery, can impose on mortal breath, 

Is real bliss *¢ to what we fear of death,” 


i No. 1.—Sea-srpe Mornine Dress anp 
Baruine Preserver. 

_ Hreu dress of jacconet muslin, the body 
closely gaged, and each gaging finished 
by a very fine small bobbin. Long sleeve, 
full at the top and plain to the wrist, which 
‘is finished by a fine narrow lace, Over 
this dress is worn a frock of pale amber 
washing silk, the form of which is ex- 
4 ly novel, tasteful, and elegant; it is 

popes quite down to the bottom of the 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 
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waist in front, and buttons behind. The 


trimming, which consists of blue satin rib- 
band finished with fringe, is very prettily 
fancied, and the general effect of the dress 
is strikingly tasteful. A principal novelty, 
however, is the Wellington corset, which 


will be found particularly desirable for | 
pregnant ladies, for ladies who have had — 


families, or for those belles who are too 
much inclined to what the French term 
en bon point. It is tottally free from the 


oy 
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smallest appearance of stiffness, and dis- 
plays the natural beauties of the figure to 
the greatest.advantage, while, at the same 
time, it represses that fulness which’ some 


Jadies find rather troublesome in the present || the slight or the full proportioned - 


style of dress; and affords to pregnant ladies 
the greatest comfort and support. Undress 
Jace cap, and French Pamela bonnet of 


| improvement in their beauty whi 
{| 


| taste to say, that she deserves the 
credit as the inventress of two cors 
well suited to every stage of life, 

admirably adapted to display to. 


figure; nor can our fair readers for 


result from wearing a corset so 


white chip, ornamented with flowers, edged | to their health. Adieu to steel bu sks, 


with net and tied with a ribband to cor- 
respond with the trimming of the dress. 
Blue kid gloves; and fancy leather slippers, 
or half-boots. The Bathing Preserver is a 
most ingenius and useful novelty for ladies 
who frequent the sea-side ; as it is intended 
to provide them with a dress for bathing 


' far more adapted to such purposes than 


any thing of the kind at present in use: 
and it will be found most necessary and 
desirable to those ladies who go to the sea- 
side unprovided with bathing dresses, and 
will relieve them from the nauseous idea 
of wearing the bathing coverings furnished 
by the guides. Mrs. Bell’s Bathing Pre- 
server is made quite in a novel manuer, 
to which is attached a cap to be removed 
at pleasure, made of a delicate silk to keep 
the head dry. The Preserver is made of 
such light materials that a lady may carry 
it in a tasteful oiled silk bag of the same 
size as an ordinary lady's ridicule. 


_ No. 2—Pamera Eventne Dress. 


Frock of the finest India muslin, body } priate to the season; it is made in 
and sleeves of lace; the former made full, H black lace, India muslin either plain 


and the latter the triple epaulet, which is com- 
posed of three folds of lace. Over this dress 
asuperb white lace French pelisse,lined with 
sarsnet—colour, maiden’s blush, and made an 
trimmed in the most elegant manner. We 
forbear to enter into the minutia of its form 
as its general effect is well preserved in the 
Print; and ladies who may wish to inspect 
the original will, we are convinced, find it 
the most becoming and elegant.pelisse that 
has yet appeared in the circles of fashion. 
This dress is intended to represent a 
lady in the Cireassian corset, which con- 
tinues in the highest estimation ; it might 
indeed be termed, with the greatest pro- 


‘ ite the corset of the Graces, since no- 


ing can display a fine form to so much 
advantage. It is but justice to Mrs. Bell’s 


s 


stays, and all the torturing co 
under which British beauty has so 1 
laboured; the Circassian and Wellin; 
corsets have, and we cordially hope 
ever, banished them. , = 

The above dresses were invented byN 
| Beut, the Inventress of the Ladies’ C/ 
| Bras, at her Magazin des Modes, No. § 
| Charlotte-street, Bedford-square. 


¥ 
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FASHION AND DRESS. — 


Ix the walking costume there is | 
little variety since the publication of | 
last Number. We have observed 
actual novelties, a cloak without a na 
and a pelisse distinguished by the apy 
.tion of the Russian wrap. This dress, n 
| withstanding its name, is a very coc 
‘and elegant pelisse, and extremely ap 


|| worked, washing silk or spider net 
|| with slight sarsnet, the latter, we must 
|| serve, is not very general; it is made hi 
'|in the neck, and, like all the othe 
|| of the month, is full in the body, an 
| gaged if sarsnet, or strips of lace let i 
fulness if muslin, &c. The collar is 
novel and pretty; it is shaped in sue 
manner as to form at once a collar 
small round cape, which, if co 
lace, has a very elegant effect. 
sleeve, which has a piece of muslin, & 
into the middle very full, and t 
is drawn at regular distances, 
with white or black silk orname 
pelisse wraps on the left side to 
'| middle of the back, and is sloped 
handkerchief to a point at wher 
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at the waist, and on that side it is sloped 
round to the bottom; on the other it is 
quite straight. ‘The trimming is either 
silk fancy trimming, if the dress is sarsnet, 
or Jace, if made in muslin, &c. 
_» The cloak which we have mentioned was 
"made of fine worked muslin, and formed a 
_ part of the gown of the lady who wore it. In 
the dress itself there was nothing of novelty, 
but we were much pleased with the cloak, 
which consisted of two pieces of muslin 
put on as braces in full folds across the 
_ back of the dress, they were ‘about half a 
_ quarter in breadth; to these braces, at the 
_ point of the shoulder, is fastened on each 
_ side a piece of muslin which forms a point; 
q itis quite straight, about three quarters of a 
yard i in length, and half a yard in breadth ; 
_ it is sewed in plaits to the brace, and is 
frimmed round with lace. The perfect 
novelty of this little cloak is perhaps its 
| principal merit, but its appearance altoge- 
Dither was by no means inelegant. 
_ For the promenade costume French bon- 
nets, and English bonnets of a form nearly 
similar, continue tobe in high estimation, 
| indeed no fashionable belle will be seen in 
| any thing else. It may not be superfluous 
to observe, that ladies who wish to be suited 
with elegant walking bonnets d-la-Pamela, 
“will do well to look in at Mrs. Bell’s Ma- 
_gazin des Modes. Connoisseurs in dress are 
very well aware that the same sort of thing 
(may be made in a style either becoming or 
unbecoming: Mrs. Bell has contrived to 
‘render what was literally a disguise, an 
elegant and becoming bonnet; and she has 
been in consequence honoured with the 
most distinguished patronage. 
In morning dresses the one which we 
have given in our Print is the only novelty 
| deserving attention this month. Laced 
bodies still continue to be worn; dresses 
are made as much as ever off the shoulders, 
| and waists are even shorter than they were 
last month. . Coloured skirts and white 
| bodies still continue to be worn with 
braces; but the same objections may be 
made to them. On the whole, the high 
dresses described in our last Number, must 
be considered as next in estimation to the 
one we have given in our Print. 
If we turn to the dinner costume, we 
‘shall find full frock bodies (if bodies they 


nd 


can be called which measure only a few 
inches)-and short skirt, which afford rather 
too liberal a view of a well-turned ankle. 
Joking apart, we are sorry to see our fair 
countrywomen adopt a fashion which is 
neither delicate nor elegant, and which in 


‘the eyes of those whom they most wish to 


please, is most assuredly not thought be- 
coming. Dinner dresses ‘are mostly made 
in clear muslin; we have seen some in sars- 
net, but except in white, sarsnets are on 
the decline. White sarsnet is in very 
high estimation; coloured ones, if worn at 
all, continue to be ornamented with silk 
fancy trimming, but white is generally trim- 
med with lace. The frock which we are 
about to describe is the only novelty of 
any consequence that has been introduced. 
Body of white lace, composed of alternate 
strips of Jetting-in and plain lace, the latter 
double the breadth of the former, and sewed 
very full to the other, which is plain; these 
strips are put lengthways, and the waist 
is finished, as is also the bosom of the dress, 
with a broad scolloped lace. The Jace 
round the waist has a novel and very taste- 
ful effect. Shortdull sleeve to correspond 
with the body, and finished with three 
rows of narrow scolloped lace placed one 
above another. The bottom of the skirt 
is finished with white satin folds laid on in 
waves, and edged at top and bottom with 
narrow scolloped lace; a deep flounce of 
scolloped lace goes round the gown. It is 
needless to observe that this dress is very 
expensive, but it is certainly truly elegant. 
In full dress, frocks and draperies of 
white lace continue in the highest estima- 
tion; French gauze frocks, with bodies and 
short sleeves of ribband net, are next to 
them. Crape declines in favour, but is 
still worn by a few elegantes. Lace dra- 
peries do not differ in their form from those 
of the last month; but while we are upon 
the subject of lace, we must observe, that 
the astonishing perfection to which our 
bobbin net has been brought, has raised it 
to the highest estimation on the Continent 
as well as at home; a friend just returned 
from Paris having assured us, that a veil, 
or a dress, of this lace, is the most accept- 
able present which can be made to a Pari- 
sian belle. ‘The French gauze frocks of 
which we have spoken, are made in all the 
L2 
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fashionable colours of the month; their form , be becoming only to. those ladies ; 
.is a simple frock, fastened up behind with |} critically beautiful. ee 
-small fancy silk ornaments; and the body, In half-dress, small lace caps, ¢ 1 
which is made to fit the shape without any || ed with a fancy flower, or lace ha 
fulness, is composed of ribband net to cor- || chiefs twisted among the ringlets of 
respond in colour with the dress; or if the || hair, are very much worn; as is 
frock is white, the body and sleeves are of || cottage caps, made of intermingled ri 
any of the fashionable colours for the {| and lace. De 
month, In full-dress, tiaras of diamond 
The sleeve, which is short and full, is not || are, we think, higher in estimation th 
novel, but it is extremely tasteful, its form || other ornament. Turbans made of ¢ 
is an epaulet, and is finished, as is the bot- || or crape handkerchiefs, embro 
tom of the dress, with scolloped floss silk || silk or silver, are also much im 
fancy trimming of peculiar beauty, which || matronly belles, Peart sprigs and a) 
is laid on round the bottom of the skirt in flowers are in very high estimation 
waves. This tasteful little dress has all that juvenile fair ones. 
jaunte air so peculiar to the French fashions, In jewellery we have nothioga 
without any of that glare which so often announce. 
distinguishes them; on the contrary, it is Dress and walking shoes and boots 
simply elegant. ; ' tinue the same as last month; but = 
Some alteration has taken place in the ' to remark that the form of dress s! 
manner of dressing the hair since our last e¢ertainly very far from appropriate, 
Number; it is worn much fuller on the | aretvo much over the instep. F; val 
temples, and in large loose curls, Some || colours for the month continue the sam 
elegantes also adopt the perfect Grecian ! the last, with the exception of the 5 
style of braiding it on the forehead, and || wing, a beautiful colour in shot si 
twisting it up behind. We have to observe | | blue and pink, and forms one of the 
that either style of dressing the hair can " striking colours we have seen. 
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upon ground hitherto set apart for other pm 
. —_ Farce, undoubtedly, allows ext ; 
Haymarxet.—A new piece,or Harlequinade, || yery character is oddity ; its existence is 
called Doctor Hocus Pocus, was produced at this || out of-caricature. But life itself is so di to 
Theatre on Friday night, Aug. 12, which drew 1 by folly, and depraved by affectation, th: it 
together a large audience, under the expectation || easy to obtain all that Farce requires, 
that it proceeded from the pen of Mr. Colman, compass of real existence.—But to the 
We believe the expectation to have been well | fore us.—It was preceded by + Prologas 
founded. | humour, (which is subjoined,) writ 
‘Mr. Colman is an author of very brilliant Colman, and delivered by Mr. Terry. 
powers, and he is unquestionably at the head of actor, by the way, is not much 
the comic writers of the day ; but, of late, he has || public: he isa man of great talents 
exhibited a melancholy propensity to relinquish ing reputation, but he seems to aim to 
that more polished and legitimate humour which || self too much after the model of Kin 
shines forth in many of his comedies, fora kind of || by becomes hard and morose.—Ki 
low slang and buftoonery, which discredits both } of canine humour peculiar to himself. 
the stage and himself. He has been desisous to {| his attempt to imitate it, becomes rigi¢ 
substitute waggery for wit, and to extract a I —The severity of King, mixed up wit 
laugh ont of such coarse materials us we should | lowness of Munden, would make a 
have thoaght would disgust a classical taste like || dian; something between the Diog 
his.—Nothing, we should conceive, is more easy || Momus. 
than to contrive humour, if a writer impose no | The first seene of this piece 
restraint apon himself; if he chooses to exercise |! study of Doctor Hocus Pocus, embell: 
himself i in an unbounded range, and, trespassull the apparatus of necromancy, and a 
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_ to bea fit laboratory for the conjuror of a Panto- 


mime, In this workshop of magic, Harlequin 
appears asleep on a couch, the Doctor having ad- 
ministered to him a narcotic, consisting of a 
chapter and half of a modern novel, and ten lines 
of a modern epie poem. Harlequin is now roused 
from his slumber, and ordered by the Doctor to 
proceed to the house of Sir Peter Pantqloon, for 
the purpose of relieving Angeletta, * a warbler 
in love,” from durance, and delivering her toher 
lover Leander. The Doctor, it seemed, was not 
instigated by gallantry, but by the desire of tri- 
umphing over his great rival Doctor Conjurocus, 
whose power, asamagician, by some miraculous 
relation of cause and effect, depended upon An- 
geletia’s continuing.a-‘maid. Harlequin isin love 
with Columbine, who is in the house of Sir Peter 
Pantaloon ; andas the lady had some scruples in 
allowing his addresses because he was black, the 
Doctor determines to have him washed white. 
For this purpose the globe is transformed into a 
. washing tub, the telescope into pieces of soap, 
and the sphynxes into two robust laundresses.— 
Harlequin thus passes through every process of 
ablutionand mangling, and at length, in the per- 
son of Mr. Matthews, appears completely whit- 
ened. Several devices are contrived for the 
escape of the fair captives from Sir Peter Panta- 
loon, an exceedingly ludicrous personage. The 
beginning went off with complete success. Mr. 
Gomery and Mr. Tokely, in Pierot the servant, 
and Sir Peter, and Scaramouch the companion of 
Harlequin, and servant of Hocus Pocus, were ex- 
tremely amusing. Mr. Matthews, in Harlequin, 
had not a sufficient scope for his peculiar powers. 
- He found it necessary to use a stick, which must 
have somewhat lessened the effect. In one seene, 
where he disguised himselfas “ Jackey long legs,” 
it was impossible to conceive any thing more per- 
fect than the modification of his voice, in imitat- 
ing a child six years old. Onescene represented 
the bridge and pagoda in St. James’s Park, to- 
gether with the ascent of a balloon and parachute, 
the latter bearing off Sir Peter, very much to his 
distress, and the entertainment of the audience. 
The first scenes were extremely lively and ludi- 
crous, and the dialogue contained many sharp 
hits at the reigning follies of the day ; but, asthe 
piece advanced, the audience became partially 
discontented. The conclusion of it was received 
_ with marks of disapprobation. By compressing 
the scenes, and omitting a few very flat tricks, it 
might be made an amusing piece. 


PROLOGUE TO DOCTORHOCUS POCUS, 
BY GEORGE COLMAN, THE YOUNGER, 


Unmindful of Dramatic laws to night, 

We break them all,—great Ar1sToTe slight; 

Nay, put e’en Possibility to flight; 

Patch up with Harvequin a wild alliance, 

And set our big-wig Judges at defiance, 

And Thee, who many a Seribbler’s suit has 
heard, 


Dear Nonsense! Goddess of the sweet Adsurd/ 


Thee we inyoke;—not thee, her silly twin, 

At whose mere held-up finger idiots grin ; 

But thee, by whose anomaly of rule 

The wisest seasonably play the fool ; 

While Thought unbends, of relaxation glad, 

And Reason’s self runs rationally mad, 

Ye Critics, when ye pat a Playwright’s skull, 

And cry, ‘* be thou correct, however dull,” 

Should every dramatist your precepts keep, 

Then none would go to hiss, but all would go to 
sleep. ; 

Our Poet, loth dull Safety’s path to plod, 

Would rather hear you growl, than see younod ; 

And dashes now, at scenes with scarce a plan, 

To move your iron muscles , if he can. 

If he should prove,which would not be surprising, 

Too ludicrous for sleep, or criticising, 

Why your alternatives are clear as day— 

Viz.—either laugh like mad, or go away. 

Yet, oh! the first of these two methods chuse, 

For rarely Englishmen of sense refuse : 

Indulgence e’en to follies that amuse ; 

But heavy folly ne’er can please, depend on’t— 

Should ours be dull, dainn us, and there’s an end 
on’t. 


Lyceum.—On Tuesday, Aug. 16, was pro- 
duced at this Theatre a Piece entitled Harlequin 
Hoax; or, a Pantomime Proposed. it is said to 
be the composition of Mr. T. Dibdin, a gentle- 
man long accustomed to the stage, and whose 
writings abound in that kind of grotesque hu- 
mour, which is the delight of the present day, 
Harlequin Hoax is written upon the plan of She- 
ridan’s Critie. The design is to shew the hu- 
mours of a Pantomime rehearsed, and to ‘Open to 
the audience a little of the secret history which 
passes behind the scenes: and, above all, to set 
forth in a ludicrous light some of the vexations 
and difficulties of a Manager’s office in a theatre. 
This piece is put together with a great deal of 
humour, and as the actors appear in their natural 
characters, there is a degree of novelty produced 
which is extremely entertaining, 


The Pantomime itself, which is rehearsed on 
the Stage, gives an opportunity for some excel- 
lent dialogue between Raymond, Liston, and 
Knight ; the latter of whom performs the part of 
Patch, the author of the Pantomime.—The dia- _ 
logue is not the ordinary stuff which is expected 
in such pieces—It soars mach above it, and now 
and then ascends into the regions of true wit and 
humour. There is an excellent medley song 
given to Miss Kelly, and a whimsical imitation 
ef Braham by Liston.—We must ‘not omit to 
speak of the scenery of this Pantomime, which 
furnishes a kind of panorama picture of the late 
festivities in London: namely, the Procession to 
St. Paul’s, the Naumachia in Hyde Paik, and 
the Fire-works in St. James’s Park.—A balloon 
is likewise let off—The concluding scene, in 
which the fire-works are exhibited on the stage, is 
excellent.—We had no conception thatthere was 
a capacity for it in this theatre. 
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Upon the whole, this piece is likely to be a 
constant source of attraction to the theatre during 
the remainder of the season.—It is truly (in the 
language of the play-bills) performed nightly to 
overflowing audiences, and received with the 
loudest applause. We must not here omit’ a 
passing word to Mr, Raymond, the manager, and 
principal performer in the piece.—That part, 
which Raymond performs so well behind the cur- 
tain, he exhibits with great spirit and nature 
upon the stage in this piece—He submits with 
great good humour, and good sense, to a mumber 
of personal jokes upon himself. His merits, 
however, in every province, are so well appreci- || 
ated by the town, that this condescension tends 
more to advance than to diminish them. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. James Kidd, has nearly ready for | 
the pressa work on the Trinity ; the plan entirely |) 
new. 

The Rev. Wm. Anderson has in the press, a 
Sketch of the History of the House of Romanoff, | 
the reigning family of Russia, with a brief ac- | 
count of the present state of that empire. 

Mr. Nichols’s History of Leicestershire will, in 
afew months, receive an appropriate completion, 
by elaborate Indexes compiled under his inspec- 
tion. 

Picturesque Views of Public Edifices in Paris, | 
with appropriate letter-press, will soon appear, 
in medium quarto; containing about twelity 
views drawn by Messrs. Testard and Segard, and || 
engraved by Mr. Rosenberg, | 

Mr. J. Faithorn, formerly surgeon in the East 
India Company’s service, will soon publish, Facts 
and Observations on Liver Complaints and Bilious || 
Affections in general; deduced from long practice 
in various climates, and illustrated by cases, 

Sermons selected from the man uscripts of the 
Jate Rev. Samuel Palmer, of Hackney, are print- 
ing in an octavo volume. 

The Codew Alexandrinus is about to be printed 
in fac-simile, by order of the House of Commons, 
at the pnblic ex pence. 

Mr. J. D’Alton, of Dublin, will soon pablish, 
in @ quarto volume, Dermid, or Erin in the days of 
Boru, aromance in twelve cantos. 

Mr, Myers, of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, has jn the press, a Practicad Treatise 
on finding the Latitude and Longitude at Sea; 
translated from the French of M. de Rossel, with 
additional tables and other improvements, 

Mr, Jamison has a work in the press on the 
Nature of the Terrestrial Globe and Maps, the 
Principles of Projection, and the Construction 
of Maps; systematically arranged, and scientifi- 
cally illustrated by eighteen plates of diagrams. 

Mrs. Hanway, author of Ellinor, &e. has in 
the press Christiabella, the Maid of Rouen, a story 
founded on fact. - : 
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A lady has in the press, a work on the The 
and Mythology of the Heathens, in a duodecimo 
volume with several plates. : . 
The Exile, a Russian poem, written in Eng. 
land, and translated from the original MS. of 
the author, who fell in the battle before Dresden, _ 
will soon appear, aa 
Baron Daldorf has nearly ready for publication, — 
in four volames, Castle de Courcy, or the Vicissi. 
tudes of Revolutionary Commotion. _ 
The Rev. William Bingley, already distin- 
guished by his literary labours, has undertaken 
the History of Hampshire, and is pursuing it with 
assiduity, “ 


—=s 
MANNERS OF THE FRENCH. 
(Continued from our last.) 


M. Duterrier, my next door neighbour, is one 
of the most original characters that ean be con- 


| ceived ; he is abstraction personified, if I may so 


express myself; he profoundly nourishes that 


| principle, (happily without imparting 


any thing af consequence,) that evil spreads 


| through the world, as the elements which are ne. 
|| cessary in the composition of that world; that 
|| Sood is merely accidental, and an-anomaly in the” 
|| order of things. With an excellent heart, which — 
| every moment defeats his systems, his mania is to 


prove that every thing is reduced to numerical 


| Science ; and that the chance of virtue, vice, or 
| passion, may be calculated like a game of tennis 


or chess, in the latter of which he excels. tis” 
right to observe that his character has nothing to _ 
do with these ideas; and that this man, so mis- 
taken in his moral system, so phlegmatie, so ob- 
Stinate in his discussions, is a geod citizen in the 
oldest and best acceptation of the word; and is 
so firm a friend, that he does not allow himself, in 
his conduct towards others, the smallest error 
whichis inimical to that sacred chatacter. : 

I often delight in opposing him fo M. de Cle- 
nord, whom nature seems to have formed express- 
ly to be his contrast. This gentleman, with the 
most mild and conciliating manners, and the most 
affectionate behaviour, with an amiable deport- 
ment, and a sterling and natural wit, is, tho 
sixty years of age, a most perfect model of what 
was once styled, a man of the first fashion. After 
having passed his youth at court, and 
been the owner of an immense fortune, which hi 
enjoyed with elegance, and which he as elee 
lost, he lives now on the moderate income of two 
thonsand livres a year, without seeming to reg 
the past, otherwise than by that strain of .r 
and ridicule which he disseminates willingly 
enough on the present order of things, . 


Our fourth acquaintance, with whom we are_ 


very intimate, is named F remenville, a relation 


of my wife's, a little giddy man of about forty. 
five; occupying, without filling it, a 
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about a theusand crowns a year ata banker’s, his 
relation, whois probably rich enough to have a 
clerk who does nothing. 


he never fails to go every morning to his coun- 

ting-house on horseback, booted, in spurs, and 

a whip in his hand: the language of the young 
_ men who frequent the Coffee-houses, is what he 

speaks the most readily, though he has both 

sense and education sufficient to adopt much 
_ better. He treats the most serious subjects as he 
' would a common jest; and never speaks serious- 
‘ly, except it is on Italian music, of which he is 
| passionately fond; though he can never distin- 
guish it from any other, except by the names of 

the composers ending ini or o. 

In order to be acquainted with the chief per- 

| - sonages which compose our little society, I must 
add to those I have already named, M. Moussinot, 
the landlord of the house which linhabit,and who 
_ comes every fortnight to invite me to sup with 
/ him in order not to derogate from his accustomed 
habit of going to bed every night precisely atten. 
# This M. Moussinot, whose regard for his tenants 
# is always according to their exactitude in the 
* ~ payment of their rent, has conceived a very high 
f  epinion of me, and for which my wife onght to 
take the sole credit.» Nature has given to this 
good man a great desire te talk much; but has 
taken from him the most reqnisite faculty, as he 
hasa singular impediment in his speech, which 
causes him to bea long time in expressing him- 
self, so that he is continually interrupted. 

Last Sunday onr little table was completely 
filled; my wife, who could not go to chapel 
that morning, to hear the mass performed in ho- 
nour of the King, was rather out of humour; 
Fremenville thought he perceived, that as she 
was dressing the sallad, she did not know what 
_ She was about; he remarked it. ‘That is my 
business, cousin,” replied she: ‘ if every ‘one 
did what they ought, or acted avcording to what 
they know, things would go on better.” 

Duterrier.—Madame de Montliver has point- 
ed out the exact cause of all our disorders 3 very 
few people act up to what they know, and there 
are yet fewer who do what they ought. 

Dubuisson.—If places are not well filled, it is 
the fault of those who have the giving them away, 
for they might chuse better; competitors are 
not wanting. 

Duterrier.—No, by my faith ; if competitors 
for places were only such as were qualified to 
fill them. You see I exclude nine-tenths of those 
who are on the list, when 1 say talent and probity 
are the sole requisites, from the candidates for 
the ministry to the youngest clerks of a compt 
ing-house. 

M, Guillawme.—I did not think talent and pro. 
ity were so scarce. 

Duterrier.—Because we never gave to those 
terms more than half their value. We are apt 
to say a man has probity, because we dare leave 
@tronk unlocked in his presence; and that he 
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’ Fremenville pretends to be the man of fashion : | 


has talent when he defends an ill subject well. 
Independently of this common kind of probity, 
there is another, a relative talent for every po- 
| sition in which a man may chance to be placed. 
|, The probity of a man of law implies the most ri- 
| gorous justice, an inflexible character, an irres 
proachable conscience ; his talent must shew it- 
selfto proceed from a sound judgment, an en- 
lightened mind, the love of truth, and an aptitude 
, in discovering it, Suppose we speak of an em- 
ployment given to a man of letters: let the pre- 
, tenders to literature never have cause to blush at 
their success ; let them never be given to pla- 
giarisms; let them never sell their principles, 
so as to offer incense to the idol that they have 
d&paraged but the day before: let them not 
make use of the art of combining flowery sen- 
tences with harmonious cadences, producing only 
insipid periods, in order to supply the place of 
imagination and ideas, 

Moussinot.—I_ know very well what talent the 
owner of a house ought to have, it is to make his 
lodgers pay regularly; and thank God, I acquit 
myself pretty well; but as to his probity-——, 

Fremenville.—It isto keep his house in good 
repair, to prevent his apartments fiom smoking 
before he lets them ; and not to wait to raise the 
rent of a lodger till that lodger is at some un- 
avoidable expence. What do you say, M. 
Moussinot, are you possessed of that probity ? 

Moussinot.—Every one ought to make the best 
of what he has. - 

Clenord.—Even of what belongs to the public; 
we is what some people understand wonderfully 
well, 

Duterrier,—And even without losing the cha- 
racter of an honest man in the world’s opinion : 
remark that. 1 know acertain man at the head 
ofa public office who enjoys an excellent repu- 
tation, and who only has to circumvent adroitly, 
to he thought devoted to public good. There is 
more than one upright judge who would throw a 
man out of the window who would dare to offer 
him a bribe; but nevertheless, justice would be 
nothing in the balance with him, against the tears 
or the smiles ofa pretty woman; nay, even the 
credit of a man in power would turn the scale. 
This want of probity is seen amongst every class ; 
your cookmaid, whom you allow to spend what 
money she pleases for the kitchen, does not 
scruple tomake a perqnisite on every article she 
purchases in the market, 

Madame de Montliver—And boast too with 
her sister cooks that she has done it, while she 
spends with them, what she calls, the market 
penny. 

M. Guillaume —As to such people they merit 
only contempt; but Duclos was right, when he 
said, ‘ A man who sells his honour, sells it always 

for more than it is worth.” 

Duterrieb.—That is one of those moral truths, 
which is only applicable to dangerous paradoxes. 
Aman sells me his conscience for one hund 
thousand crowns; but this merchandize causes 
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me to gain six hundred thousand francs; there- 
fore the honour of that man is worth more than 
he sold it for, For the interest of society, I 
think our moralist should have set a higher price 
upon honour, instead of Jowering it. If every 
one speculated in this kind of traffic.—if every 
one estimated his honour more than it was worth, 
fewer people would be desirous of setting a price 
on it. 

Fremenville.—1t is competition which spoils the 
trade. 

Clenord.—Reform is wanted both in morals and 
in the state; I would only mention one, which 
made may lead to another. I would write the 
words, honour, probity, talent, on the door of every 
institution or establishment, and on that of every 
public office. 

Fremenville.—That is an Utopian device. 

Clenord.—No, for no one should be able to 
procure a place, that could not apply this device 
to himself, 

Fremenville —Mercy on us! how many people 
are you coing to turn into the street ? 

M. Guillaume.—F ortunately for them they are 
generally Lclieved on their bare word, 

Duterrier.—I would only desire of them to give 
as achief guarantee for the confidence of govern- 
ment, the consideration they hold in their own 
families. 

Madame de Montliver —Gentlemen, the desert 
is on the table: so no moré argument nor reason- 
ing, I forewarn you; cousin Fretheaville, it is 
your turn to speak. 

The remainder of the evening ‘passed in that 
kind of conversation from which, I believe, Plu 


-tarch could not find any thing worth selecting. 


Guittaume THE Free Speaker. 
> 
GRAND NATIONAL JUBILEE ON THE 
FIRST OF AUGUST, 11814.’ 

It wonld appear, that the conductors of the 
Fete entertained some alarms respecting the pos- 
sible conduct of the pepulace in the Parks, 
which occasioned them to issue the following 
public notification on Monday morning, (1st 
August) which was posted round the scenes of 
mirth and merriment :— 

« August 1st is the day fixed for a Grand Na- 
tional Jubilee, being the Centenary of the acces- 
sion of the Illustrious Family of Brunswick to the 
Throne of this Kingdom, and the Anniversary 
of the Battle of the Nile. 

te Hyde Park, in which there will be a Grand 
Fair, j is entirely open to the people. 

« The Green Park will also be entirely open to 
the peeple. 

- The Mall of St. James’s Park, and Consti- 
tution-hill, will also be open to the people, to 
enter by Spring-gardens and New-street gates. 

« The Lawn in St. James’s Park, and the Bird- 

gage walk, will be devoted to those who’ have 
purchased tickets.” 


Then follows a description of the accommoda- 
tion prepared for the public. The conan 
ran thus :— 

« Let not the people, therefore, listen ne 
who would poison their minds—to those who are 
the constant enemies ofall publicjoy. Let them 
be assured, that the object of the peaceful festival 
is to give to all ranks and orders, a grateful occa~ 
sion to indulge ia that full participation of hap- 
piness to which their perseverance, in a most 
sanguinary and trying contest, crowned with 
unprecedented success, has so Pg entitled 
them,” 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ree. De, 

Never, perhaps, in the annals of this vast me- 
tropolis, has the evriosity of hundreds of thou- 
sands of the public been more eagerly and anx- 
iously excited than by the annunciation of the 
festival of Monday the 1st of August. Great per- 
plexity seemed to have been caused by the exten- 
sive preparations for this occasion not havi 
been sufficiently forwarded during the stay of the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the 
long train of royal, princely, and illustrious per- 
sonages, who paid this country the honeurs ¢ 
their visit. 

Tt was at first understood, that it was to be ty 
bined with some grand plan of entertainment to 
he given by the Prince Regent on that oceasion. 
After their departure for the Continent, dierent 
days were mentioned, but still it was to 
celebration of the peace so hay poily accompli 
under the auspices of his Royal Highness. , 

Day after day had been named, and aan 
had been still kept on its full stretch, Delay di 
notappear to diminish expectation, or cool de 
sire; which seem, on the contrary, to have even 


increased under deferred hope. Whatever po- 


litical or moral criticisms may have been em- 
ployed on this subject, it is an indisputable fact, 
that so immense a number of thie people at large 


were never brought together in any previous in- 5 


stance, by any description of public rejoicingson 
any of the great events which have so often 
gilded the page of British story, 

Monday being positively. fixed, no farther fears. 
were entertained, save from the caprice of the 
elements. A showery day was an accident against 


which no buman precaution could provide; and = 


notice was given, early on’ Monday morning, 
that in the event of unfavourable weather, far- 
ther postponement would be necessary. Monday 
morning came, and, at an early hour, itygappear— 
ance covered many @ fair countenancé with the 
gloom of disappointment. The'sky was darken-— 


ed and the rain descended, and the expected 
pleasures of the day were given up for the mo- — 
ment as lost. Sunday had been uncommonly ’ 
the eve of the festal dayhadina manner 
and thousands 


“V 


fine ; 
commenced the entertainment, 


promenading the Parks had almost outwatched _ 


the moon. 


The apprehension of disappointment _ 
was, however, suddenly relieved, for pe 


: 


~ 


’ 


were also requested, for their own convenience, || skill. 
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@en and eleven the sun re-appeared, beaming in || tinued pouring in, until the Green Park was one 


_ Il his glory, and shedding his brightest reful- || compact mass of persons. It presented a most 


ence on the scene.—The inhabitan’s of thé me- || extraordinary sight. Heads were seen rising one 
tropolis, and the countless numbers who had come || above the other up Constitutiun-Hill, as regnlar- 
to it from “all the country round,” had nothing || ly as though they had been packed together, 
wxow to interfere with their hopes, or to prevent |} While every spot of grass was concealed by the 
thei from getting ready as soon as they pleased, || multitude, the trees appeared bending under the 
and throwing themselves into the vortex of fes- || weight of persons who took their stations on the 
tivity and rejoicing. Te appearance of all thé |} branches. Several large limbs broke down with 
streets leading towards the Parks was without || ten or twenty men. We understand they were 
‘any parallel tiat we know of. The shops a séverely bruised, but no lives lost. There could ° 
some streets were shut up; all were walking, || not be a manifestation of more desire to share in 
Or running, or riding in the same direction. + It || the general joy provided for all classes of his Ma- 
‘wus difficult to proceed in an opposite one. || jesty’s subjects. 

Myriads of persons of both sexes, of all ages, and Having given @ slight sketch of the general 
of all ranks, in all their respective vériety of |} effect of the superb arrangements, and feeling on 
‘dress, were seen flocking to the selected spots. || the part of the public, we shall proceed to de- 
‘A stranger dropped into the street, knowing no- | Scribe, as concisely as we can, the various 
thing of the matter, might easily have siipposed || amusements. : 
from the wniversal eagerness and interest, that 

Some event was to take place far greater than INCLOSURE IN ST. JAMES’s PARK. 
even the sptendid exhibitions which afl were || The company with tickets entered by Fluyder- 
hastening to witness. street, Storey’s Gate, Buckingham Gate, and 

Every disposition was mde to give ¢eclat toa Queen’s-square, Many of the nobility entered 

Fete which may he termed national in évery || through Lord Melbourne's and other houses in 
sense, The study of the able characters who || the Park within the fence, which extended from 
Hidve managed the whole, was to provide accont- |! the Horse Guards to the railway near the canal. 
mioditions for all parties, and the happiness of | There was also another fence enclosing Buck- 
all orders. Hyde Park was entirely open to the incham House and the lawn. The company 
public, with a grand fair, possessing amusements || found within the inclosure all that eou!d charm 
and accommodation equal to the arrangementsin | the eye and delight the mind. On the south 


‘the other Parks. The Green Park was dlso |! hank of the canal, tents were erected, to afford 


open to the people, with the Mall, to which the || coolness and refreshment ‘o the company, Be- 
Public bad access up New-street aud Spring-gar- || tween the tents appeared flags of all nations, with 
dens, as far as Constitution Hill. The lower |) snperb crescents, and stars of variegated lainps. 

part of the Park, and the Bird-cage-walk, were || The trees were entwined by lamps and pleasing 
reserved for such persons as chose to purchase || ornaments of various descriptions. Atsome dis- 
tickets in order to avoid the crowd. Every pre- |! tance from the above tange, there was another, 
caution was taken for their happiness, comfort, |) consisting of large rooms for dancing, taverns, 
and security —There were amusements in abun- |! coffee-houses, and places affording comfortable 


‘dance, to gratify all ; and to prevent the pressure || refreshment. 
that would have been felt at one general exhi- || Nearly all the wherries on the canal were oc- 
bition, all the amusements began nearly at one | cupied by company, rowing up and down with 
time, in consequence of which the body of spec- | bands of music, end all the appendages to a re- 
tators was separated by being drawn to distant | gatta Several wagers were disputed by the 
parts of the Park, where the entertainments were ‘watermen, who pulled the length of the canal and 
going on. | back again to win the prize. The'race was not 
By an excellent and judicious arrangement, |, given to the swift on this occasion, because judg- 
nd carriages or horsemen were permitted to enter |, ment was wanted rather than strength, The 
the Parks, or remain stationary near the avenues, || piece of water being narrow, the competitors 
The gates remained shut all the forenoon, and found some difficulty in turning, and in that 
the public were informed by notice, thut they | operation the last was frequently first. The com- 
would not be admitted before two o’clock. They i| pany received great amusement by these trials of 


_ Bot to'dssemble round the doors before the ap-|; The spectators who paid half-a-guinea for ad- 
‘pointed time of admission. All the notices, || mittance, and those who paid nothing were each 
which, we must say, were worded with delicacy || surprisingly deceived. The half-guineas sup- 
and great respect for the people, were most pune- ., posed of course they would be placed in a situa. 
tually and willingly obeyed. Constables were | tion to see every thing the most curious, instead 
stationed at the New-street entrance, Spring- || of which they were boxed up within the green 


. gardens, and other entrances, but we did not’; inclosure of St. James’s Park, where they saw 


bear of any improper conduct onthe part of those | the Canal, the boats, the Chinese bridge, the 
admitted. At two o’élock there was certainly a |' Pagoda, and the Balloon to be sure admirably ; 
great rusliinto the Park, atid the torrent‘ cout |i but of the other and most bedutiful parts of the 
No. Gie—Vol, X. M 
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entertainment they saw nothing. They did not 
attempt Hyde Park, supposing that to be a mere 
diversion. to draw off the mob; and of the great 
Temple in the Green Park they saw nothing but 
the top and the rockets. The whole company 
crowded to the gravel inside of Buckingham 
Gate, where they could have a glimpse of the 
Temple through the trees, and where they could 
at the same time see the Chinese bridge over the 
Canal, from beth ef which rockets alternately aud 
rapidly sprang; but the Temple being ina hol- 
low, screened by large thick trees, nothing more 
than the very top point of it could be discovered. 
The half-guinea spectators saw nothing of its 
grandeur or beauty, Those, on the contrary, 
who paid nothing for admittance, saw every 
thing well ; but supposing the best things would 
be selected for the view of the persons who paid, 
thousands of thein left Hyde Park early, or de- 
clined going thither, thereby missing the grand- 
est sight exhibited, namely, the burning of the 
ships on the Serpentine. 

We were rather surprised to find so little in the 
musical way provided for the public. We heard 
nothing but a band now and then at the Queen’s 
hoase, and something, we believe, occasionally 
near the Royal booth ; but it was much missed in 
the Park, 


THE BALLOON, 


The lawn in front of Buckingham House 
was enclosed for the purpose of filling and 
sending up a balloon. At five o’clock a most 
magnificent aerial globe was sufficiently in- 
flated, and nearly all the spectators crowded 
round the spot, The Queen, some time after, 
came with a party of the nobility who had taken 
an early dinner with her Majesty, to inspect the 
apparatus by which it was filling. Her Majesty 
was attended by'the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Rivers, Lord 
Barghersh, Lord Buckinghamshire, the Marquis 
Wellesley, the Princesses, and several Peeresses. 
The noblemen all wore the full-dress Windsor 
uniform. Having returned to the house, her 
Majesty took her station with the Princesses at 
the centre window. On the lawn, within the 
railing, seats were placed for the nobility, many 
of whom were there. About six o’clock.the car 
was brought to the balloon, to be fastened to the 
cords of the netting. It was remarkably neat, 
being formed of crimson silk, with yellow fancy 
ornaments, a rose-colour canopy and flags, bear- 
ing appropriate labels. Just before the balloon 
ascended, guns in Hyde-park announced the at- 
tack of the supposed enemy’s fleet in the Serpen- 
tine, and a vast number left Constitution Hill 
and the Green Park in consequence, 

Notwithstanding the favourable weather in 
which Mr. Sadler, jun, ascended from St. James’s 
Park on Monday the ist of August, he encoun- 
tered more danger than any recent aerial traveller 
whom we recollect, Though the balloon was 
ready to aseend about six o’clock, its flight wag 


delayed a few minutes, that her Majesty and the 
Princesses might witness the ascent. At 

minutes past six, when the cords which e 
balloon were ready to be cut, it was found thst 
the fastening which secures the network to the 
valve at the top of the balloon, had by some means 
been disengaged, and was held only by a single 
twine. Under these circumstances, the new 
aspirant to celestial excursions, Mrs. Henry 
Johnson, was informed, that she could mot pos- 
sibly accompany Mr. Sadler in Iris voyage, with- 
out imminent danger to both. Mrs. Johnson, 
still anxious to ascend, expressed her hope, that 
means might yet be devised to admit of her doing 
so with safety. The Duke of Wellington, who 
conversed with Mrs. J.on the subject, under- 
took to ascertain the fact; and his Grace was so 
fully convinced of the danger, that he 
recommended Mr, Sadler to decline his voyage 
altogether. This enterprising young aeronaut, 
however, feeling for the disappointment of the 
public, and for his own honour, was determined 
to go up, and he ascended about 

minutes past six. Whilst the balloon was still 
hovering over the Park, he threw from it a num 
ber of small paper parachutes, with jubilee favors 
attached to them, bearing various i iptions, 
When above the London Docks the 

peared for a short time nearly stationary, and it 
was not until a quantity of ballast was throws 
out, that a quicker motion could be given 

On passing over Deptford, at a co: x 
height, Mr. Sadler went through a cloud 

left behind it, on the railing of the car, and on 
various parts of the balloon, a thick moist 
which soon became frozen; and Mr. Sadler, for 
ashort time, felt the cold as intense as im winter. 
Immediately over Woolwich, the string which 
fastened the net, as was apprehended, suddenly 
broke, and the main body of the balloon was 
forced quickly through the aperture, 
eighteen feet. Mr. Sadler, to prevent the 

which threatened him, caught the pipe at the 
bottom of the balloon, and by hanging on itan 
the valve line, he prevented the balloon | 
farther escaping, The valve, which had for 
some time resisted every attempt to open it, im 
consequence of being frozen, at this time eave 
way, and suffered the gas toescape. A. 

shift of wind, whilst the balloon was 

falling inte the middle of the Thames | 
Reach, carried it about 300 yards over the 

on the Essex side, when the aeronaut 
opportunity of making a gash in the balloon with 
his knife, which the wind considerably widened, 
and occasioned the escape of the gas in great 
quantities, Mr, Sadler’s descent on this a 

‘vas rather more precipitate and violent than he 
could haye wished, He landed, h in 
Mucking Marshes, sixteen miles below Graves 
end, on the Essex coast, without 2 

other injury than a slight sprain, in Brey | 
minutes after his departure from the , 
fisherman pf the name of Mansbridge, 
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that the balloon might fall into the Thames, fol- 
lowed its course as nearly as he could with his 
boat, to afford any assistance in his power. 
Mr. Sadler, jun. arrived on Tuesday morning 
August 2d, 2 little before three o’clock, at the 
Queen’s Palace, in a post chaise and four, He 
broaght with him his balloon in the chaise, and 
hhad his car fastened on the roof. The arrange- 
ments connected with all the balloons exhibited 
on ths 1st of August, were under the superintend- 
ance of Mr. Gyles, the master-cooper of the Royal 
Laboratory, and did that gentleman great credit. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales was kindly invited to partake of the Ju- 
bilee Fete, which she, however, declined, giving 
the preference to the association of her Royal 
_ aunts at Windsor, whose indisposition prevent- 
ed them also from being present on the joyous 
occasion. 


ILLUMINATIONS. 
At eight o’clock they began to illuminate the 
_ Pagoda and Chinese bridge. It is scarcely pos- 


sible to give a just description of the effulgence 


produced by this magnificent structure. All that 


we have read or seen, with respect to brilliancy, 
falls very short indeed of these luminous objects. 
‘The two grand pillars, forming the ascent to 
“the bridge, were crowned by suns, displaying in 
the centre G. P. R. Het 
The rail-way formed in the Chinese mode was 
admirably expressed. Each division was mark- 
ed by lamps with great accuracy. Stone work 
on the side of the bridge was admirably made 
out by rows of lamps. On each side of the arch 
agrand star was raised on a pedestal, with a 
lozenge, which produced a most dazzling bril- 
liancy. The top was adorned with stars that 
~ added to the beanty of the whole. The lights on 
the right and left of the canal produced a grand 
display of brilliancy. 


THE NAVAL ARCHWAY. 


This embellishment, which formed a bridge 
from the lawn of the Queen’s House to the 
’ Green Park, was a tribute to our gallant officers 
in the navy. The names of “ Howe, Duncan, 
St. Vincent, Collingwood, Broke, Sanmarez, 
Exmouth,” &c. were displayed in large letters, 
with chaplets of laurel. It was, on the whole, a 
most brilliant design. 

The mall of the Park was illuminated with 
Chinese lanterns, ornamented with picturesque 
ahd grotesque devices, and every tree had va- 
riegated lights intermingled with its foliage. 
Bands of music were stationed at various dis- 
tances, and spaces were provided on different 
parts of the lawn; but, as we before observed, 
they were but few in number, 


FIRE-WORKS. 
Whilst the illuminations were in progress, 
and the spectators in anxious expectation of 
the approaching hour-when the grand fire- 


works were intended to commence, the public 
anxiety was relieved bythe sound of the cannon 
|in Hyde Park. The effect was most pleasing, 
not only from the rapidity of each echoing roar, 
succeeding to another, so as to produce upon the 
ear the liveliest sensations of the hour of battle, 
but from the associations which the occasion ex- 
cited in every breast. The naval heroesof Eng- 
land instantly became the topic of conversation 
in every circle, and their share in the splendid 
and happy oecasionthen celebrating was acknow- 
ledged with gratitude and with glory. About — 
ten o’clock, the Chinese bridge was completely 
lighted up, Imagination cannot conceive an 
object more splendid and magnificent. The 
bridge, pillars, pagoda, &c. {were so completely 
lighted as to appear a structure of flaming gold, 
The water beneath, reflecting the light of the 


| 
bridge as well as of the stars and crescents on 
each side, and agitated by a thousand dashing 
oars, presented an appearance which it is im- 
possible-to describe for variety and grandeur, 
The temple was illuminated so as to appear a 
fortress, and to that quarter all eyes were instan- 
taneously directed by the discharge of cannon, 
which was understood to announce the com- 
mencement of the fire-works. The public ex- 
pectatien was wrought to the highest pitch, and 
even exceeded by the result. It is impossible to 
give even a remote idea of the effect produced by 
the firing of guns in rapid succession against the 
temple, then presenting the appearance of a for- 
tress, and the ascent of globes of fire, some burst 
ing into the air in a thousand stars, and some 
rising in the most perfect brillianey, all instan- 
taneously proceeding from the Chinese bridge 
and the temple. The arrangement and variety 
of the fire-works were truly admirable. At one 
moment rockets rapidly pursued each other, and 
burst at such an extraordinary height in the air, 
that, in some instances, the explosion was scarce- 
ly heard, Again there appeared copious and 
magnificent clusters of rockets, stunning the ear 
with rapid and irregular explosions, varying in 
colour and in splendour, and intersecting each 
a world of smaller rockets: as soon as it is dis- 
charged from the gun, it Larsts and flings aloft 
into the air innumerable parcels of flame, bril- 
liant as the brightest stars: the whole atmosphere 


other in numberless irregular lines. 
Each of the Congreve rockets contains in itself 


is illuminated by the delicate blue light, which 
threw an‘air of enchantment over the trees and 
lawns, and made even the motley groups of uni- 
versal London become interesting as'an assembly 
in romance, These several smaller rockets then 
burst again, and a shower of fiery light descends 
to the earth, and extends over many yards, 

That sort of fire-work called the girandole was 
very frequently displayed, in different colours, 
and was decidedly the most beautiful of the 
whole, Nothing of the kind could be imagined 
finer, ; 

The spectators were equally astonished and de- 

Me 


lighted by the grandeur and diversity of the fire- 
works during two hours, the period of their con 
tinuance, without intermission. Some of. th: 
wost splendid and beantifnl were seen to.ascend 
from near the Royal Booth. When the appear- 
ance of the fire works seemed te slacken, the can- 
non again began to roar in the neighbourhood of 
the temple. Many guns were then fired in 
quick and terrific succession. A cloud of smoke 
was soon formed, so as completely to envelope 
the temple, hiding it wholly from the eyes of the 
Spectators. The volumes of smoke and flame 
gave a complete image of “ the diréhot breath of 
war” rolling along with terrifie but pleasing 
grandeur. 

The chief fault of the amusement, how- 

_ ever, was its insufferable length, in eon- 
sequence of the wearisome repetition of 
the same fire-works. - Whatsoever is not the 
object of reason, and sanctioned by its high 
ordinances, cannot bear to be seen often. 

In the mean time, most unfortunately, the 
beautiful Chinese edifice on the bridge, from 
which many of the grandest fire-works were dis- 
charged, aud which presented so fine an appear- 
ance, by some accident took fire, At first it was 
supposed that the building was not really affect- 
ed, but the violence of the flames, and the de- 
scent of lighted fragments of wood into the water 
beneath, soon removed all doubt, The engines 
were brought to bear npon it so promptly, that 
the bridge was saved from destruction, even after 
part of it had taken fire. After the Pagoda had 
been burning for a considerable time it suddenly 
gave way, and the part from the third pyramid 
story to the top, fell blazing with a tremendous 
crash into the water. The engines haying been 
ready on thespot, and brought to bear with great 
promptness and effect, soon succeeded in extin- 
guishing the remainder. We regret to say, that 
two persons were understood to have been severe- 
ly injured ; both of whom are since dead. 


THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD. 


Short description of the allegorical Transparent: 
Paintings, designed and executed by Messrs. 
Howard, Stothard, Smirke, Woodforde, Dawe, 
Hilton, &c. forming part of the decorations of 
the Temple erected in the Green Park. 


By this time the guns had ceased firing, and, 
the temple began to appear, not only from the 
smoke of the guns having disappeared, to a con- 
siderable degree, but from the extraordinary 
change in its own appearance. It now presented 
an appearance of astonishing grandeur and 
brillianey as the Temple of Peace, So magnifi- 
cent was the spectacle presented to the eye, that 
it was received with an immediate and universal 
burst of applause. The whole fabrie was so com- 
pletely illuminated as to appear a building of 
fire, but having, at the sanie time, the pedestal, 
pillars, and all the other parts distinctly and 
accurately visible, with all the decorations, 
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The upper and iower -pictures.on each side - 
are connected in subjects, those beneath being ~ 


sequels to those above; they are illustrative Pe 


he origin and effects of war—the deliverance of 
Europe from tyrauny—the restoration of the 
Bourbons by the aid of the allies—the retarn of — 
peace, and its happy consequences—and the” 
triumph of Britain under the government of the 
Prince Regent, ony eberaien 

On the first side, Strife, as described hy the 
aneient poets, is represented as expelled from 
heaven, and sent to excite dissensions among 
wen, Jupiter is seen (accompanied by other 
divinities) dismissing her from above, and the 
inhabitants of the earth are flying, terrified at 
her approach, 


The lower picture represents the effects of her 
descent. On one side, the Cyclops are forging” 
implements of war—Mars, in his car, driven by - 
Bellona, and burried on by the Furies, is over- 
turning all before hint. In the back gronnd are 
seen towns on firey and a desolated plain. In_ 
front are, Charity flying in dismay—Trath and 
Justice quitting the earth—and Hope lingering 
behind. he 

The second side represents Europe struggling 
with Tyranny. He is tearing off her diadem, 
and trampling ov her balance :—at his feet, 
among emblems of Religion, Justice, &c, Liberty 
lies prostrate—Wisdom brandishing the fulmen, 
is descending to the rescue of Europe. ‘ 

In the picture beneath, the genius of France is 
restoring the sceptre to the dynasty of the Bour- 
hons, personified by a female seated on a throne, 
ing regal mantle, ornamented with feur de lis. 
On one side of ber Britannia, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, and on the other Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
and Sweden, are witnessing the event with de- ~ 
light :—a groupe of subjects behind are express- : 
ing their joy and homage, and Geniiare deseend- 
ing with emblems of Peace, Plenty, J ustice, 
Honour, Liberty, Religion, &c. At one end of 
the composition, Strength is drivi ‘out Anacchy, 
Fraud, and Rebellion—at the pd end, Victory: 
is inseribing on @ shield the names of the great 
Commanders of the allied powers, and Fame is. 
sounding her trumpet. igs 

On the third side, Peace is seen in the clouds 
with her olive branch; Time looks at her with: 
transport, and the Earth hails her return. 

Beneath is represented her reign, or the re- 


‘turn of the golden age. She is surrounded by 


Plenty, therural Deities, Agriculture, Commeree, 


the Arts, Minerva, and the Muses. 


The fonrth side displays a colossal statue of | 


| the Prince Regent crowned by Victory—Disorder 
| is chained by Force to the pedestal—Truth and 


Justice are returning on earth—and Britannia is” 
looking up to heaven with gratitude for the bless- 
ings of his government, ‘y ee 
_ Below is the trinmph of, Britain —Britannia is 

in a.car of state, accompanied by Neptune: wi 
his trident, apd Marg displaying the British, — 


‘Standard—Fame and Victory-attend upou here 
she is preceded by Prudence, Temperance, Jus- 
ice, and Fortitude, and followed by the Arts, 
‘Commerce, Industry, and the Domestic Virtues. 
_ Che Royal Booth and the adjoining: gallery 
~ were illuminated by the names of the officers of 
* the army, in vivid letters, formed by lamps. 
© The effert was graud in every part of this exten- 
_ ‘Sive arrangement, and creditable to the taste of 
j= those who conceived and executed it. 
y 4 


ies ? 
iB HYDE PARK. 


-. Hyde’ Park, without the advantages of pago- 
das or fortresses, was not without its share of 
attraction; its extent of view, the openness of 
the scene, and consonant coolness of the air, 
would of themselves have made it a refuge from 
the deep and close sultriness of the other Parks: 
‘But if ithad neither tower nor temple, it had 
booths in profusion, and (never to be forgotten) 
the wide and peopled magnificence of the Ser- 
pentine. The booths had, since Sunday, (July 
29,) been growivg in ali their dimensions with 
Surprising ‘variety and rapidity. Nothing could 
be more luxuriant, various, and finely disdainful 
_ of regularity, than their whole growth. In Mil- 
ton’s phrase,— 


u 
\ 
ri 
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; “ Nature revels here, in all her virgin fancies, 
s¢ Wild without art or rule—enormous bliss.” 


Booths round, square, triangular, and polygo- 
nal, waving with flags of ail nations; ensigns 
fabricated of those habiliments which once en- 
_ joyed other honours on the forms of female love- 
liness and manly vigour; dilapidated petticoats, 
p2ntaloons with a single leg, old sheets glittering 
with the insignia of the Regent, and fac-similes 
_ - of the illustrious Wellington, covered the ground 
for many an acre. 

But all senses had been consulted. To those 
whose eye or ear holds precedence of their appe- 
tite, ample indulgence was offered in the heredi- 
tary wit of Panch and his wife, and the higher 
and more solemn attractions of Messrs. Scowton’s, 
Richardson’s, and Gyngell’s Theatres, which 
were constructed by their respective owners with 
an expedition that might put many a pronder 
architect to shame. In short, they were ready 
for the reception and amusement of their guests 
by the time their guests were ready for them, 
which is more than ean be said of some of the 
more magnificent edifices, 


THE NAUMAGCHIA, 


_ These amusements, varied and attractive as 
they appear, were now compelled to yield 
the palm of public attention to the more ex- 
» tensive and attractive show with which the 
world was destined to be delighted. At six 
o'clock the Naumachia, or great sea-fight, began. 
Of this engagement, which in fature history will 
doubtless take the name of the Battle of the Pa- 
cific, or the Pacific Batile, 
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any thing approaching to an adequate deserip- 
tion, The naval display commenced by-an action 
between two British and two A'merican frigates. 
The first broadside was bardly fired when ample 
testimony was borue to the propriety of choosing 
such a spectacle for the gratification of English- 
men. , No sooner was the first shot heard, than 
the general anxiety for the honour of our trident 
was so great, that the shows and hocths poured 
ont their myriads, who rushed upon the shores 
of the Serpentine, to cheer our brave tars with 
their presence, and share the honour of the naval 
flag, Porter at once lost all the unbounded in- 
fluence of its naturéandits name. Romeo ranted 
and Juliet whined to spectators who possessed 
no faculty but motion, and who knew no anxiety 
but seeing the battle. Even the balloon, with all 
its silks and flags, its cars and gases, failed to 
rivet its admirers, and of poor Mr. Sadler it might 
fairly be said that it was all up with him, even 
before he ascended from the earth—for the fight 
had begun. The Yankee frigates lay at anchor, 
the English of course were no sooner under sail 
than they made all possible haste to be with them ; 
the English had no sooner weighed anchor than 
they felt the effect of a fine top-gallant breeze 
from the west, and under close reefed topsails 
they came down upon the enemy most gallantly. 
The action was commenced by a broadside from 
the English vessel, the moment she got alongside 
the enemy, which was quickly returned; the 
former then Juffed, passed under the stern of the 
Yankee, and ‘raked her as she passed; then 
ranging on her starboard beam, she poured ina 
second broadside, and a desperate cannonade was 
commenced, and kept up for a considerable time, 
from both vessels. ‘Thé second frigate followed 
the noble example set by the first; the fight con- 
tinued till great damagejwas of course sustained 
by both sides, when the matter was decided, as 
such contests usually are, by boarding: the fri- a 
' gates ran alongside, a few of our sailors jumped 
on board the Americans, the decks were cleared 
in a moment, and the Union Jack was hoisted 
over the stripes and stars of Jonathan. Thus 
ended the first part of the engagement, and so 
much a matter of conrse was the result, that the 
spectators did not allow their exultation to exhi- 
bit itself in a single cheer. ‘ 
The English are a reasonable people, but in 
naval matters this is not the case: to such an ex- 
tent is this exception carried, that even our 
sailors are not contented with the wonders they 
perform, but are ever on the watch for new and 
unheard-of perils and unparalleled triumphs. 
The thousands who loaded the shores of the Ser- 
pentine appeared to be actuated by this feeling : 
not content with the glory ef the day, they be- 
trayed a most ardent avidity for new victories— 
the cause was obvious. A French fleet of six 
sail of the line (the Admiral’s ship a three-decker) 
lay at anchor, a British fleet of equal force was in 
sight—it did not require the spirit of prophecy — 


we despair of giving |) to foresee the consequences. 
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A singular circumstance occurred, owing to 
some unknown cause; the English fleet did not 
attack with its usual alacrity. Conjecture was 
busy, and some rash spirits even went the length 
of imagining jealousies among the superior offi- 
cers. Confidence never deserted the people, who 
waited two hours with the most exemplary pa- 
tience, being convinced, whatever might cause 
the delay, that when ortce the British fleet was 
alongside the enemy, jealousy, and even mutiny, 
would be forgotten, and that the devil himself 
would not prevent the crews from doing their 
duty. Ateight o’clock P. M. three topsails were 
loosened as a signal for sailing, and anchors were 
weighed, the fleet was under way, and with a 
steady breeze they came into action in a most 
majestic manner, the van ship giving each of 
the enemy’s vessels a broadside as she passed to 
the sternmost, and receiving the broadside of 
the whole line in return. The six English ships 
now ranged themselves close to the enemy in 
line, the two Admirals’ ships engaged, and a 
quick heavy cannonade commenced, which lasted 
45 minutes and 26 seconds. When it ceased, all 
the enemy’s ships appeared dismasted, and one 
of the English fleet lost her main-mast, and a 
second was somuch cut up in her bulland rigging 
that she was unequal to pursuit; two of the 
French ships, in consequence, got away, and 
ran onshore. The other four were taken pos 
session of, but not until they were mere hulls. 
The: point left to be achieved was to destroy the 
two ships ashore; for this purpose two fire ships 
were fitted up, and being set on fire, were towed 
down to-the vessels aground, to which they soon 


_ communicated that fatal element which so in- 
. Stantaneously operates a transmutation in all in- 


flammable matter: and here we must drop our 
serious style, and declare, in a far different spirit, 
that we never witnessed a spectacle more impos- 
ingly grand. Four vessels on fire on shore, with 
every circumstance which attends national con- 
flagrations on a more extended scale. A large 
expanse of brilliant light on the water, a huge 
column of, flame, crowned by pillars of smoke, 
“the red and radiant reflection of the flames, dif- 
fused over ten thousand countenances, together 
with the explosion of magazines, the falling of 
masts, and exposure of ribs and timbers enveloped 


. in flames, formed a combination little inferior in 


grandeur to the scene of which it’ was but mi- 


-micry; the beholder had only to imagine himself 


ata few miles distance, and the spectacle was 
real: for a painter the effect was sublime. In 
the space of an hour the fire had reached the 
water’s edge. - 

Soon after this, the fire-works began ; but the 
superior splendour of the expiring fleet eclipsed, 
fora long time, every thing that could be pro- 
duced by pyrotechnic ingenuity. Even after- 
wards Hyde Park presented a phenomenon, no 
where else to be seen, namely, the Water Rockets. 
They.commence with a report, which draws the 
attention of the spectators to them; they are.then 


seen whirling about with great rapidity on the’ 
surface of the water, imitating the rotatory 

tion of a mill wheel. In afew seconds there is’ 
an addition of a very beautiful fountain, which, 
after displaying its elegant spoutings for some 
time, bursts forth with aloud report, ae a va- 
riety of what are called water snakes. 

after flying into the air, descend again into neat 
water, into which they immerge for a second or 
two, and then rise at the distance of two feet, ot 
keep thus continually bounding i in all dire 

and, after various immersions, they at last expire 
ina loud explosion. With these the aa 
in Hyde Park terminated. 


THE FAI. < 


The fair was continued until Tuesday, Aug. a 
previous to which an order had been sent for 
discontinuance ; it was discovered, however, th 

the order from the Secretary of State's Office 

not been duly enforced throughout the Pee 
this was productive of another order from Lo 
Sidmouth, and at an early hour Sir Ni x 
Conant, the Chief Magistrate of Bow-street Po- 
lice Office, attended by a few officers, proceeded | 
through the Parks, and requested that all keepers 
of taverns, booths, &c. would immediately cause 
a removal of their booths, tents, marquees, &e. 
This order, although made on former occasions, 
was received with much disapprobation, particu- 
larly by those who had laid in a great stock of 
provisions under an impression that they wo 

be permitted to sell until Friday, the aD 
About two o’clock it was considered indispe 

that the Magistrates should again remind 

of the Royal order; accordingly Mr. Bickn 

the deputy Ranger ‘of the Park, Sir N; 

Conant, and Mr. Sketchley, attended bee: 
tachment of Police officers, praceeded to ee 
Park, and after much persuasion, all the 7 
were ‘prevailed upon to disperse in the ae 
order and decorum. 


BURNING THE PARK RAILING. 
Weare sorry to state, that at ten o "clock 
Friday night, Aug. 12, a mob collected in t 
Green Park, composed, perhaps, of all the 
orderly characters in London. Acting in 
spirit of mischief, they pulled down the | 

outside the Temple inclosure, and made a Phen . 

In consequence of the immense number of pers 
sons collected, the sentries found it impossible to 
oppose their depredations. It was not deemed- 
necessary to resort to a proper force in order to 
compel them to desist, as in all probability many 
with their lives would have paid for their mis- 
conduct, had they been treated as rioters. F 
ing a forbearance, they went on with impui 
and piled up the railings antil a volume'of dime 
arose, which alarmed the metropolis at its east 
extremity. Many supposed a number’of-h 
were on fire, and the engines drove through 1 
Park, under a belief that St. James's c 
in flames, The multitude, with a di 


omy ae 


io 
. Military Offices. 


ue 


_eadilly. Several are in custody. The military 


% behaved with great moderation. Several persons 
18 were cut and hurt, but no lives were lost. The 

military were pelted with sticks and brick-bats, 
i’ The remains of the burned timber that consti- 


a 


i tuted the exterior paling, are piled up ina heap 


th ‘Within the enclosure, immediately surrounding 


i! the Temple, neither of which have sustained any 
m injury. The scene has attracted a large con- 
pense of spectators, 
a 


i 


m 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FETE FOR THE 
PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
i!" 


q 
ok As it may be interesting to many readers to 
_ know what passed at the great exhibitions.on the 
‘Fejoicings for the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, we 
have subjoined some of the particulars of what 
* was done on that occasion, particularly a descrip- 
tion of the edifice then’ constructed in the Green 
i? Park for the display of the fire-works. It was 
Ll placed 500 feet from his Majesty’s library, and 
‘represented a magnificent Doric temple, from 
i! which extended two wings terminated by pa- 
© vilions, 
| . This machine was 114 feet high, to the top of 
~ his Majesty’s arms, and 410 feetlong. It was de- 
i signed by Servandoni. The ornaments were all 
 inrelief, with frets, gildings, lustres, artificial 
is flowers, inscriptions, statues, allegorical pictures, 
@ &c. The inscriptions were as follow :—On the 
i} pedestal of peace, in the centre Pax Rediviva, an. 
i’ MDCCXLVI1I—Peace restored in the year 1748, 
In the frieze over the centre arch, Georgius IT. 
a Rex; which appeared transparent during the 
(i whole performance of the fire-works. On the 
‘left side of the machine Redintegrada Europe 
“pace, securitate faderum stabilita commercio fe- 
liciter restituto, sub auspiciis opt. princ. letatur. S, 
P. Q. B.—To give peace to Europe, to secure the 
__ faith of treaties, to restore and enlarge commerce, 
isthe auspicious work of a British King, the 
_ triumph of a British people. On the right side 
_ ef the machine,—Hinc principem bello accinget, 
_ libertati devota, fortitudo. Illinc pacificum osten- 
“dit, saluti omnium consiilens elementia.—A Prince 
never disposed to engage in war but from a for- 
teered to liberty. Ever studious of peace 


7 


=_- 


ery 


_ propriety, proceeded until they had burnt nearly 
on the fences; sentry boxes and branches of 
Sires were thrown in the flames, and considerable 
. prehensions were entertained for the fate of 
the Temple, which was menaced, with the other 
, Fange of the building bearing the name of the 
At two o’clock the Temple 

_ Femained safe, surrounded by sentinels, and, we 

_ believe, the mischief done does not extend be- 
ween the destruction of the timber which formed 
the railway. It was three o’clock in the morning 
* before the populace were driven out of the Green 
#€ ‘Park by the constables and military. They were 
expelled three several times, and as often return- 
ed to the charge, particularly on the side of Pic- 
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from elemency,—intent ‘on the public good. On 
the attic, in the middle of the hack front, Georgio 
IT. Regi opt. auctori salutis, libertatis vindici, fun- 
datori quietis, patri patrie:—To the guardian of 
our safety, the assertor of our liberty, the esta- 
blisher of our tranquillity, the most gracious 
Sovereign, and father of his people, George the 
Second. The statues which adorned it were 23, 
viz.—On the first half pace of the great stair-case 
on the right hand, was Time; on the left, Isis; 
each reclining on anurn. In the centre of the’ 
temple, seated on an altar, was the Goddess of 
Peace, holding an olive branch, and supported 
on the right by Neptune, and on the left by Mars, 
These five in Plaster of Paris, In front, four 
statues, viz,.—Justice, Temperance, F ortitude, 
Prudence. On the right end, Religion, Con- 
stancy, Honour, Clemency. In the back front, 
Faithfulness, Vigilance. On the attic, above the 
cornice in the front, J upiter, Ceres, Diana, 
Apollo. In the back front, at the angles, Mer- 
cury and Minerva, 

The pictures in front were 18, each painted 
donble 3 they appeared at first as basso relievos; 
and after the fire-works they were removed by 
machinery, and discovered pictures representing 
the same subject in colours. The great picture 
over the cornice in the centre, was twenty-six 
feet by ten. It represented his Majesty giving 
Peace to Britannia, The attendants on Peace 
were Plenty, Riches, Felicity, Trade, and Com. 
merce, The attendants on Britannia were Liber 
ty, Agriculture, and the Arts and Sciences. 
On the right of this, below the entablature, was 
a picture-of fifteen. feet by eight, representing 
the return of Neptune ridi ng on the ocean, ina 
ear drawn by sea horses; bis tight hand held a 
trident, and his left Supported a globe; he was 
conducted by the Genins of Peace, and attended 
by tritons, sea-nymphs, &c. Companion to this 
on the left of the central arch, was the return of 
Mars; he was seated on acar, drawn by three 
lions, the arms of England, and was condueted ~ 
by Fame, with an olive branch, who proclaimed 
the peace. The car was followed by the army, 
On each side of these two last pictures was a fes- 
toon of arms and military instruments, The me. 
dallion on the right hand was Britannia joining 
hands with France; the legend Concordia redax, 
Exergue, Britt. Gall.—Concord renewed—Bri- 
tain, France. Below this was the figure of 
Liberty. On the left was a medallion represent. 
ing Britannia joining hands with Spain; the 
legend Salus mutur. Exergue,Britt. Hisp.—Mu- 
tual benefit—Britannia, Spain. Below this was 
the figure of Plenty. : 

The following pictures were not rendered 
transparent, viz.—The Genii of Peace, burning 
heaps of arms on-each end of the machine. At 
the right end were two medallions; one of Au. 
gustus ; the other of Antoninus Pius. At the left 
end two medallions; one of Vespasian, the other 
of Trajan, Underneath two Genii, on each side 


a globe, one sitting with a book.in his hand, the 
other standing, holding parchments with seals, 
pendant, &e, 

Disposition oF THE Fire-work —<After a 
grand overture of warlike instruments, composed 
by Handel, a signal was given for the commence- 
ment of the fire-work, which opened with a royal 
salute of 101 brass ordnance, viz.—71 6-pounders, 
20 12-pounders, and 10 24-pounders. When 
the salute ended, the fire-works began. 


=—— 
BIRTHS. 


Mrs. Lloyd, of Little Pulteney-street, Golden- 
square, of a son, after having been married nearly 
twenty years. 

In Baker-street, the lady of George Sparks, 
Esq. of a son. 

MARRIED. 


The Marquis of Worcester, to Miss Georgiana 
Frederica Fitzroy. The ceremony was attended 
by the Duchess of York, the Duke of Beaufort, 
the Duke of Grafton, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
the Duke of Wellington, and various other 
branches of the respective families. 

On the 7th July, Lieut.-Col. Manners Sutton, 
second son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Laver Oliver, 
Es ; 
Also, at the same time, the Rev. W. S. Gilly, 
to Eliza, the second daughter; and W, Mansel, 
Esq. eldest son of Sir W. Mansel, Bart, to Har. 
riet, the third daughter of the said Laver Oliver, 


Mr. Finch Hatton, eldest son of Mr. Finch 
Hatton, of Eastwell Park, Kent, to Lady Char- 
lotte Graham, eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Montrose. 

At Kensington; the Earl of Cavan, to Lydia, 
second daughter of the late Wm. Arnold, Esq. of 

Slatwoods in the Isle of Wight. 

* © At St. George’s Church, Southwark, William, 
only son of Mr. Josepli "Sandbach, of Lower- 
street, Islington, to Eleanor, third "daughter of 
R. Stanton, Esq. of Islington Green. 

Henry Stanton, of Hackney, Gentleman, to 
Miss Louisa, second daughter of Richard Brad- 
ley, Esq. of Upper George-street, Montague- 
square. 

DIED. 
On Friday, Aug. 5, Lord Manners, Chancellor 


of Ireland, and Lady Manners, dined withase- 
lect party at the Earl of Westmoreland’s, in Gros- 
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venor-square. After dinner Lord and 
Manners retired in their carriage to their k 
ing, at Thomas’s Hotel, Berkley-square. | 
entering into the drawing-room her 
ordered a bottle of soda water, which 
and retired to her bed-foom ; a8 soon 
reached the side of her bed, her Ladyship | 
ped down and instantly expired. Her 
was observed to make a hearty dinner, and 
apparently i in high health and spirits. 
ship is inconsolable for his loss. i" 

At Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. Laveredices 
pole, sister to the Earl of Powis. 

At Brighton, in the 44th year of his age, 
cis James Jackson, Esq. late his Majesty’s 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotenti 
the United States of America. : 

Mr. Charles Dibdin, celebrated for bie : 
talents and songs, at his honse in Camden 
His songs, which were chiefly nautical, 
to upwards of 1,200, and many of ' 
very considerable merit. ‘Their 
the navy is well known. , 

At Sprotsbrough, Mr. John Axe, 
Whiston, near Rotherham, in his 
year. Although without light from his bi 
abilities were of a very superior kind, b 
a correct and very superior knowled 
larly of mechanics, music, &e. of 
works will remain a lasting menrori 
the chimes in the borough charelr of) 
Holderness, and his improvements 
number of organs and other musical ins 

Suddenly, Mr. Wm, Bloxam, 
in the house of Fourdrinier aad ‘Cow Stat 
ers, 

Aged eighty-eight, C, Brockley, Esq 
request of the deceased, itis recorded 
tombstone, that he had beem married ont 
had never gamed or played atany game of 
and bad never, daring his long — 
intoxicated, 


= 
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At Windsor, Mrs. Wynyard, the wif 
Get, William. Wynyard, sinee 3 Lega 
ful. illness. 

At Addleston. Lodge, near Werbridge, 
Hall, late of Kensington Gravel Pits, 

At Warminster, Mary Morgan, sec 
ter of Mr. John Morgan, in the six 
of her age: her death was sudden and 
had been at Bishopstrow church iw the: 
apparently in perfect. healthy and on 
home was seized in her head; she was: 
dead in two hours. } 
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—_— 


4 position to common sense! 
*. To illustrate our position, let us look at 


_ ed Redeemer, and we shall find, that though 
beyond the ordinary course of nature, still 
they were not in opposition to the manifest 

evidence of the senses, the only real medium 

through which reason can acquire the 


facts, and of drawing inferences from them. 
At the wedding of Cana, Christ turned 
water info wine, a miracle which nature 
only performs by a long process in the 
. vine; he, evidently by divine power, did 
that, in a moment, and without the natural 
means, which every day's experience shews 
us can be done; and, therefore, the history 
of the miracle, as related by the inspired 
evangelists, does not outrage our under- 
standings, nor give offence to a wise man, 
though some fools and self-called philoso- 


Matthew, Mark, and the other New Tes- 
. tament writers had told us that Christ 
_ packed up all the wine jars into one of the 
allest drinking vessels, then indeed com- 
sense would have said, “ The thing is 
d and impossible.” Again, we are 
t Christ fed five thousand people 
e loaves,—there his divine power 


Tuar mysteries, far above the com- 
plete comprehension of human reason, are 
the foundation of our holy religion, is ad- 
mitted by all; but it does not follow, that 
reason, though it may believe what it does 
_ not understand, is yet to yield implicit cre- 

dence to-mysteries that are in direct op- 


some of the simplest miracles of our bless- 


means of forming. a correct judgment of 


4 phers have pretended to deny it;—but, if 


may have miraculously created additional 
food during the progress of the miracle 
itself ;—but if we had been told that he 
made five men eat five thousand loaves, 
then indeed common sense would again 
have been outraged, 
would have been disbelieved. 

This we look upon as a pretty good test 
for the truth of modern prophets; for if 
their predictions will not stand the assay 
of this crucible, it must be unnecessary to 
examine into any proofs which may be ad- 
duced in favour of divine missions: and 
this much we have premised, before enter- 
ing on the miraculous life of the far-famed 
Joanna Southcott, whose portrait, if it does 
not embellish our present Number, will, at 
least, serve to gratify the curiosity of our 
fair readers, all of whom must have heard, 
of late, so many wonderful, and, we are 
sorry to see, so many indelicate, stories 
about this heavenly upholsterer, who seems 
a fitter candidate for a late impostor’s “ ce- 
lestial bed,” or indeed, rather for a bed of 
straw, than for that share of public notice 
which her own folly, and the greater folly 
of her followers, have procured for her, 

We shall not so far insult the good 
sense of our readers as to attempt to refute 
the absurdities which, in the following 
pages, it will be our duty, as faithful bio- 
graphers, to relate; as we trust that the 
test of miracles, which we have already 


specified, will be quite sufficient to check 


any beliefin her doctrines, or rather in her 

impudence, for doctrines she has none, 

though so many of the ignorant aud enthu- 
N2 ‘ : 


and the relation” 


& truth, a name most ominous to him, for to all |) pied one morning in an apostolic missioy 


upon that occasion! || that she soon silenced them, and be 


"and must suppose that she did as others do | ever done before, whilst she endea' 


about Bishops ever since; but whether |! cularly if it wasa golden one; but t 
from any hopes of finding her dear Noh |) heroine, as she said, had dreamed ¢ 
on the bench, we shall not pretend to say, || and therefore it was a miracle! 
though we are firmly of opinion, that he || counts state that the initials 
was as_well qualified for the lawn sleeves || were J.S,; but we presume th: 
‘at twenty, as she is to be a virgin at sixty- very little consequence, except | 

- five! 3 might have led the right " 


Tove of celibacy, seems to have induced her |} The seal of this impostor, ¢ 
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siastic self-dubbed teachers of the immense | other remarkable events in her - 


population of the ‘metropolis, pretend to |)'days, they can scarcely be expect 
believe in the divine origin of her mis- || least she has not chosen to favour 
sion. world with any of them, though her 


It was in the very middle of the last cen- |! say she was very religious. This, in 
tury that this holy virgin (as she states her- according to their ideas, may be very 
self to be, notwithstanding all the chit- | fur Devonshire was, at that time, ove 
chat and scaudal about her and the learned |) with fanatical preachers, a class so 7 
Doctor, the jearued Carpenter, and several || ridiculed in the Spiritual Quizote, the re 
others of her faithful servants), first opened |! yerend writer of which actually lays’ his 
her eyes upou a world who, at that time, |' scene not far from Joauna’s immediate 
little thought of the blessing . store for |) neighbourhood. 
them, and inhabiting the cottage of two From that period until she was “ air, 
poor, but simple country folks, William | fat, and forty,” we have nothing to record 
and Hannvah Southcott, then living by| of her; but in the year 1790, she was em 
means of their daily industry in farming | ployed in the city of Exeter by a he 
work; two honest souls, who read their || holsterer, who kept a shop in that cap 
Bibles and went to church, whither they || of the west, and in which sitaation n 
also carried the young Joanna, for the first | ungodly tales have been told of her. — 
time, on the 6th of June, 1750. | 


will not extend the scandal, but merely re 
This was in the parish of Ottery St. || cord that the pious visitors of her maste: 
Mary’s, in Devonshire: but, though ae 


. ee) pc 
soon began to uotice her heavenly gift 

circumstance of her baptism is recorded in || her serious turn of mind gave them 
b 


the parish registers, yet we find no account || a convert, little expecting that she we 
of any extraordinary rejoicings on that oc- || soon set up for herself, Conferences 
casion ;—an omission, however, supplied || ensued, and Joanna wrestled, in the s 
by Joanna herself, who has. since assured || with those holy men; but she seems ey: 
us, that the angels had a merry-making | then, to have had the gift of te 


We know nothing of her younger days, || fancy herself a greater woman than sk 


whose fate confines them to a cottage; but | to enhance her importance in the 
as she is now a jolly old woman, we may the ignorant, by dreams, which she 
well supose that she was then a buxom || to come from the Deity, assuring 
young one, so that there was nothing mi- her being inspired beyond the si 
raculous in her having a sweetheart at the || course of human knowledge. . _ 4 
age of sixteen. It was at this period that she 

The youth who thus felt the force of her || seal, of which so much has lately b 
heavenly charms, was a deserving lad in |} and of which we shall present our rea 
the vicinity, Noah Bishop by name; and, in || with a fac-simile. It seems she was < 


his pleadings she merely answered “ No-ah! || sweeping out the shop, when she discoy 
Ab-uo!” aud thus left the swain to sigh || ed the seal, with the initials of I. C 
in solitude. Yet she loved him, she con- || Now some uninspired folks m > h 
fesses; and, in fact, she bas been raving || thought of advertising such a thi 


Whim, or caprice, which she now calls a |) covery of his property. | 


Sag 
to neglect his attentions; and as for any ji here present a fac-si miles i 
: bei 
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_ seems to be nothing more nor less than a 
religious Valentine, only it is not sent 
| gratis, nor post paid; for these dispensa- 
tions of the benevolence of the Lord are 
‘nothing without a little touch of the lucre 
To of Mammon, like the prescriptions of the 
physician for bis own use, which never 
_ answered except when he touched his own 
_ palm witha guinea. Every candidate for 
this passport to salvation, is obliged to sign 
_ ~ his name on a prepared list, like an address 
to Heaven, as signifying his wish that 
Satan may be destroyed, or forced to re- 
‘ should he find himself in a mivority ; 
which one of the ready made docu- 
ts is filled up with the applicant's 
and a notification that it is not to be 
1 open: all which, Joanna says, she 
red to do from Heaven, being told 
irit of the dreadful judgments that 
it g upon earth, and being much 
| for those that must fall a prey to 


% be made YWlevry of God- and Joint Ve 
wilh Tesus (hres, 
cand qo eof 


pin! 81806 
ee eee 


the vengeance of Heaven. It appears from 
her own story, that she had no directions 
to perform this holy work gratis, as Heaven 
sends all its other blessings; but then she 
was directed, secretly and unconditionally, 
to seal his present Majesty,—God bless 
him! and keep him from such Doctors! 
She now began to preach and prophecy, 
and soon found it a better trade than at- 


tending in the shop; and even as early as 


1791, she told a long story to her disciples 
of her being to be tried by the twelve 


judges, who were also to sentence her; but _. 
as no time was fixed for its fulfilment, per-_ 


haps she may yet expect it to.come to 
pass. 

The year 1792 was, however, a busy» 
year with her, for then she publicly opened. 
her commission, declaring herself to be the 
woman spoken of in the Revelations, as, 
“ The bride, the Lamb's wife, and the wo-. 
man clothed with the sun!” Some of her 
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Exeter friends were not amongst the cho- || 


sen, and accordingly they thought she was i 


gone mad; and she herself made so much || 
noise about her mission, that she was fol- 
lowed by all the boys. and idle people, 
which the elect dignified with the name of 
persecution. 

Nay, she even went so far as to write to 
the Dean and Chapter; who very justly 
concluded that an ignorant woman, unable 
to write plain English, could not be in- 


spired by any spirit, unless it was that one | 


which is too vulgar to be mentioned by 
name in the biography of an agent from 


heaven. 
She now stated herself to be strangely || 


visited night and day, concerning what } 
was coming upon the whole earth; and |, 


she was, according to her own account, or- 
dered to set it down in writing, which she 
obeyed, though not without strong external 


opposition; but what the external opposi- || 


tion was, she does not explain. 
Strange indeed must her visitors have 
been, if the Lord promised to enter into an 


everlasting covenant with her, and then |, 


sent her a vision sometimes in the shape of 
a cat, and then of a cup, which she kicked 


to pieces, which afforded her great uneasi- | 
ness, as the methodist preachers plainly | 
. zards an opinion in politics pretend to the © 


told her that the devil was in her, and that 
Satan was amusing himself with her igno- | 
rance and superstition, 


Yet it appears that some of the methodist | 
clergy thought her a chosen vessel, as they | 


actually held a meeting at her request, in 


order to ascertain the heavenly or infernal | 


nature of her mission. We know not what || 
arguments she made use of with this | 
learned assembly, but as great stress has | 
been laid upon it by her followers, we shall | 
look at the thing plainly and fairly. 

The meeting was closed by drawing up |. 
the following document :— | 

«J, Joanna Southcott, am clearly con- 
vinced that my calling is of God, and my | 
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am clear in whom I have believed, t 
my writings came from the ae of t 
| most high God.— Joanna Soremeagl 
| * Signed in the presence of fifty-eight pere 
sons, including the methodist preachers, 
who assented to the tne of the state- 
| ment.” be 
Now to what did those people give their 
testimony ?—Not to the truth of her doc 
|| trines; but merely to her own assertion, 
|| that she was clearly convinced; but it did 
not follow that they were convinced also! — 
And why was she convinced? becauseit” 
| was impossible /—But how did she know 
| that? or what have we, or what had the 
| witnesses, to convince us that 
had been brought round by divine 
In short, the whole piece is nothing but: 
production of a silly mad woman, attested 
by people as silly, and some of them, perm 
_haps more roguish than herself. 3 
She talks indeed of the truth ofher prope: 
cies; but in that very year she prophy 
‘that she would live only seventeen | 
longer, so that if there had been any t 
in her prophecy she has lived just five } 
too long; and as little attention need we 
pay to her prophecies in the same year, of — 
corn getting dear, and of England n 
distress: as well might every man who 


* 


ee 


rs 


‘| nor does there seem any end to 1 


gift of soothsaying. » 
Joanna, however, was determined to 
write down these prophecies, but her si 
would not permit her; soon after, she sa 
| that she took advantage of her absence an 7 
wrote of what has since followed i . this 
nation and all others; “ but the end:is me 
yet:"—no, indeed, the end is not yet, m 
certainly, for the werld is not at an end 


|| Phecies, which, however, she takes. 
' never to give to the world until the fc 
events have been previously fulfilled. — 

In this year, 1792, she 
have been very troublesome to # 
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writings are indited by his spirit’ (we || gy, particularly to the Reverend 


wish not to be profane, but we really think | 


that the Deity would have chosen a better |} prophet than Joanna herself, f 
“ ]t is impossible for any || her that the war would be o 


amanuensis). 
spirit but an allwise God, that is wondrous 
in working, wondrous in wisdom, won- 
drous in power, aud wondrous in truth, | 
could. have brought round such mysteries, | 


so full of truth,’ as is in my writings ; so I " but as for the Lord revealing an 


L—~—, who, indeed, was little 'm n08 2 


year; he also assured her that it all 
from the devil; adding, that he 
to be a good woman, p 
friends spoke of her in the 


ricu! 


_ her, it was absurd ; for Mr. L—— assured 
her that there were a thousand people in 
_Exeter.whom he could point out, more 
likely to be made the depositories of such 
. secrets than she was. 
» . This reverend gentleman's conversation, 
she says, had some effect upon her; but 
then, next day, she was answered, “Who 
_ made him a judge?” with a tissue of similar 
nonsense, ; 
She boasts that in 1793, three remarka- 
« ble things happened, which she prophecied 
4 in. the preceding year, which events 
. strengthened her judgment, as she says, 
| Yespecting the divine origin of her mission, 
applying to herself, with that facility which 
all enthusiasts possess, the words which 
, are to be found in scripture respecting ‘a 
very different kind of personage—“ What- 
ever I put into thy mouth, I will do upon 
the earth.” 
___ Not satisfied with the opinion of the 
, Reverend. Mr. L——, respecting her no- 
tions, Joanna went to St. Peter's cathedral, 
, in Exeter, where she heard another clergy- 
man preach from a well known text, of 
_ “ walking in the light, lest darkness should 
come.” This seemed a new light for the 


. call her; and no sooner. was ‘the sermon 
over than her heavenly spirit gave her a 
_ nudge, and said, “If L— give it up, go 
_ tothe preacher, for he will not, as the laws 
of the Lord are written in his heart.” 

Yet this manifestation of the spirit was 
_ no more fulfilled than another old woman's 
prophecy in 1794, of corn getting dear, a 
_ prophecy which any person indeed could 
have made, when they saw the little proba- 
_ bility of a good harvest: all this, however, 
was of little consequence to Joanna, whose 
_ followers were now increasing rapidly, all 
her friends supplying her with money and 
_ valuable presents, so that her living was 
now as good as if she had been ordained a 
regular member of the church. 
We know not precisely her various 
_ modes’ of collecting her tythes; but we 
understand that the Pope sells his indul- 
gences at a much cheaper rate than she 
r beatitudes, even at that early period 
ministry, as they were sold, if not by 
least by her agents, from twelve 
gs to one guinea, according to the 
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;, In 1795, she again wrote to Mr. L—, 
telling him that danger was still before us; 
jj and that the truth of her prophecies in 

1792 was to be proved by twelve men. To 


this Mr. L—— wrote back, that he thought . 


1 the wisest way would. be to collect those 
twelve wise men of the west together on 
the Monday following; but in the interim 
Joanna had many communications from 
heaven, and she says she was told that this 
was agreed to in order to convince her of 
her folly, so she was bid to go to him; and, 
according to her account, the Lord said 
| something to her in rhyme, or rather in 
| measure, which, for the badness of the 
| poetry, and ‘some other reasons, might al- 
| most be supposed the production of some 
| of our own modern poets, particularly as 
| there was something almost prophetic in 
the first three lines :-— 


' 
“ But, Oh thrice happy is the man, 


That doth begin, and will go on, 
« Till every curtain be drawn back,” &e. 


This rhyme of man and go on, would in- 
deed lead us to suppose that it was some 
west country deity who had inspired this 
she apostle; who in a few days afterwards 
|| was favoured with another piece of bad 
i poetry, in which man and done were ob- 
|| liged to serve each other the same office as 
i in the former couplet. 

The Lord told her also to visit Mr. 

——} which she did; and after detailing 

her reasons of belief, which Mr. L—— 
and his wife, and all the company, listened 
to with silent attention, the honest clergy~ 
man, no doubt seeing the futility of reason- 
ing with her, plainly told her that if her 
| words were from God, more of their truth 
| would be soon known; but, if of herself, 


| her head was wiser than his. 


Next week Mr. L——, after the receipt of 
some more divine poetry, too absurd and 
too ridiculous for insertion here, informed 
the prophetess that he had given up all 
further examination of her gift and mission; 
so that having nothing further to hope 


from the Establishment, she thought pro- 


per to try her hand with the Dissenters; 
and was ordered by the Lord to get to- 
gether six of them to try their judg- 
ment. 4 

‘She confesses that four of them refused to 
attend, as they either thought that the 
devil was in her, or that she was both knave 
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and fool: therefore she sent for four others; 
but the Lord told her that their judgment 
would not be right, for their wisdom was 
too weak; and that too she was told in six 
lines of poetry. 

She met the six, however, for the pur- 
pose of reading to them a few chapters of | 
the Bible, and of explaining them, together , 
with a few prophecies, and some remark- 
able instances of her life; so that she | 
was to have all the talk to herself, whilst | 
the clergymen ‘were to keep silent for an | 
hour. This they did, but we see no great | 
mystery in that; if indeed Joanna herself 
had been silent for an hour, we might have | 
acknowledged that the age of miracles is 
not gone by.—* Great was the mystery | 
explained,” she says—but to whom?—io 
the clergymen, one might have expected; 
but no!—“ to me, as the watch was laid 
on the seals, by which were inclosed the 
names of the twelve men. When the 
hour was past, I demanded their judgment; 
and quitted the room while they consulted. 
In some time they came to me and said 
they had agreed, and must see the pro- 
phecies.. I said they should, if they judged 
them to be of God. They came again, say- 
ing they must know who the ministers 
were. A third time they came, and said 
they must break the seals with the mini- 
sters’ names. 1 told them that should only 
be done in presence of the twelve them- 
selves. But curiosity made them break the 
seals; and (thus breaking all their wisdom) 
they said it was from the devil, or myself, 
or they could not perceive it to be of God; 
and therefore they persuaded me to give it 
up, forgetting what [ had read to them, 
and that they had fulfilled my writings. 
The meaning and mystery of this meeting 
I shall explain another time. Next day I 
was persuaded to yield to their wisdom; 


' but I was answered, that it should be fatal 


for me; for the Lord would not resign to 
their wisdom: therefore I should not give 
it up to them. Thus 1 ended with the 
dissenting line.” And surely, by her own 
account, there never was a poorer attempt 
at a religious juggle, a mere business of 


* watches and seals, of cups and balls, such 


as Gyngell or any other conjuror would 
get up ten times better at Bartholomew 
fair! The silly woman thought the clergy, 
both established and dissenting, were as 


great fools as the simple women whom she 
feeds with heavenly lamb and manna. 

In 1796, she was ordered again to renew 
the attack upon the church ministers, and 
in her account she exhibits a very pretty 
mode of becoming a prophetess, for when- 
ever she is about to do auy thing, shé 
writes it down, end then fulfils it herself! 

But the prophecy in 1799, was oné 
which she herself could not fulfil, unlest 
like Phaéton,. she could have set the world 
ou fire; for ina letter to a dignified cler 
gyman (in which she modestly averred, 
that she had met. with an “ instar 
as had never happened to any homed 
being since earth's foundation vo 
fore;” nay, thot the deepest inspired p 
man, the most Jearned divine, nor the’ 
est philosopher that ever wrote, € 
such thoughts of divinity or philosophy 
had been revealed to her by the spirit 
revelation); she asks him, if he 
astonished when she tells him that the 
of allthings is at hand/ But 
that, she is to destroy Satan! and de 
if his infernal Highness, like the 
poet, could be killed by bad- 
was a dose in the letter to the E 
must have done his business: — 

«< {t is men must raise thy hand, 
“ And tell thee to grow wise, 
“ Like Herod’s damsel to goon, 
* Then all shall gain the prize. ~ 
“ When men begin as she did then, vi 
“ And like Herodias burn, ee! 
* To wound the foe, as she did doy y 
**] will like Herodcome.” = 

After this came a long storyids 2¢T 
man strengthened the woman's — 
the fall, and he must strengthen her h 
to bring it back ;"—how, “ the L 
the woman to completa the 
man, and by her it must be de 
wise, since the sun rises and sets, and d 
returns to dust, &c. so “all centre in i 
same place, and so man must 
last.” After which she tells t 
that it is all over with the be 
Saints must judge the earth, 1e 
writings will be proved “such w 
as never were before since eal 
tion stood !"—truly, Joana 
well. 3 


(To be concluded in our m 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A TOUR THROUGH FRANCE. 


‘3 iM A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A LADY TO HER COUSIN IN LONDON, IN 1814, 


—— 
LETTER 1. deserted fogs of England's nervous cli- 
mate. 

My dear and kind monitor, our good 
aunt, Lady Diana, whose maternal duties 
have been cruelly put an end to by the loss 
of her only son in the field of honour, has 
transferred her affections to her orphan 
nephews and nieces, and has kindly con- 
sented to accompauy me in this tour. 
When, therefore, my letter borders on the 
sentimental and serious, imagine to yourself 
that aunt Di has guided my pen. Fashions, 
a few slight observations, accompanied 
now and then with a moral reflection—do 
not start—will be the production of Emily 
alone. And when a particular air of mad- 
capism, pray excuse the new-coined word, 
runs through my letters, imagine my rat- 
tling four-in-hand brother giyes the reins to 
his volatile fancy. 


He drove down here on the box of the 
Royal Blue coach, in eight hours: apropos, 
I must say that the coach thus dignified by 
its high sounding title, is a very easy con- “ 
veyance for those whose fortune is mediocre, 
and who are not born, dear cousin, like us, — 
to inherit the easy passport of a barouche 
and four bright bays, This same Royal Blue 
goes from the New White Horse Cellar, 
Piccadilly; where, fam sure, I need not 
tell you that brother Henry's face is as well 
known as any mail coachman’s on the Bath: 
road. He arrived here last night, and 
found my aunt and myself highly delighted 
with the short stay we. have made in 
Brighton, where our munificent Regent, 
by his presence, has imparted life and ge- 
neral gaiety. And to shew you our attach- 
ment to whatever bears his name, we have 
taken our passage on board the Prince of 
Wales packet ; though we certainly have a 
veneration for the name of Wellington, and 
at first we thought of going in that vessel 
which is named after him; the master of. 
letely in France; and I hope to leave || which, in order to tempt us, said they made 
sombre reflection amongst the then |] up six-and-tweuty beds op board, Ne 
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Brighton. 


My pear Harriet, 


How forcible are the ties which bind 
us to home! how sweet the recollection of 
_ convivial hours, passed in the society, of 
early friends, and amongst those dear rela- 
_ tives which the traveller often leaves be- 
hind! ‘Methinks I hear you exclaim, “ Is 
hen the lively Emily turned moralist, or 
oes she mean to present us with an ac- 
unt of her travels, under the form of a 
new Sentimental Journey, in the manner of 
Sterne?” No bad pattern, my dear badi- 
“ante cousin, were I inclined to ape such 
an original: and as sentiments and reflec- 
tions occur oftener to the mind of the tra- 
yeller than to that of any other being under 
the sun, prepare yourself for mine ; and do 
not think that when you requested me to 
‘give you an account of my voyage to, and 
sojourning in France, with all my different 
adventures on the other side of the water, 
that I meant only to send youan hackneyed 
journal of what I might chance to see, in 


a “index to a book of modern travels, or pen 
‘a few sheets relative to all the grand build- 
ngs and museums, to serve as a guide to 
those beings who, in search of novelty, may 
huse to succeed me in their peregrinations 
through France. Not but what all I shail 
write hereafter may certainly serve as a 
_ sure guide, for truth alone shall guide my 
pen. 
@ And thus, having sufficiently played upon 
the word, let me quit the penseroso ideas 
© which first overwhelmed me when I sat 
down to bid. you the last adieu on British 
und, as in one hour I shall step aboard 
the packet which is to convey us to Dieppe, 
and this letter makes the eleventh and last 
[have written to-day. The Captain assures 
at in less than forty hours I shall be 


’ 
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donbt the great Wellington, in some of bis 
quarters, was obliged to experience the 
inconvenience of many beds in narrow 
space ; but as we, in these sweet “ piping 
times of peace,” may be allowed to study 
our convenience, we préferred the Prince of 
Wales packet; and in one hour I hope to 
embark for the land of politeness, gaiety, 
and fashion, and date my next letter from 
fhe Gallic shore. 

Adieu, dear cousin, sweet soother of pa- 
ternal anguish. O that* gout! which de- 
prives us of the company of the dear intel- 
‘igent General at this. period. Tell him it 
was never more keenly felt in his feet than 
it is at this moment in my heart and mind; 
assure him, however, that I promise to send 
him an account of all the fortresses and 
bastions which come in my way. Once 
more adieu! kiss his venerable cheek for 
ae, and.wish together a safe voyage to 
dour own 


at Dieppe sufficient to detain us there. 
Tell my dear uncle, however, that there is 
an old castle, the inspection of which, to- 
gether with the piers, would delight him; 
and be sure also not to forget to inform 
him that, in 1694, Commodore Benbow 
bombarded the town of Dieppe, and burnt — 
down the greater part of it. 

We were much pleased with the city of | 
Rouen; the mountains, which are viewed 
from its three sides, are sublimely beautiful, 
and the antiquities and fine buildings scat- 
tered through the city are well worth the 
inspection of the classical and scientificcon- 
noisseur. I think William the Conqueror 
was a most excellent builder; we have 
some fine specimens in London of his 
architectural powers, but the cathedral « 
Rouen is superior to them all; the spire i 
895 feet. 

Henry came to Paris before we did, and 
I was not sorry that his eagerness made 


Esiiy. him take a shorter route; he went direct 
from Dieppe, and his journey was, by so 
doing, only 110 miles, which is thirteen less 

LETTER II. than by Rouen: nor did I regret his absence, 
Paris. when we were shewn here the place where 


the celebrated Joan of Are was burned; — 
for you well know his ideas of female te 

roism, and 1 am sure he would have uttered 
some bitter phillipic against the Amazonian 
maid, who. is held in high veneration by 
the French, but in a particular degree of 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants of Rouen. — 

What most excited our admiration was 
the famous bridge of boats. How many 
inventions do we not owe to monastic se- 
clusion! and though our good aunt 
never forgive the religious inventor of gune 
powder, from which she, as well as 
others, has so severely suffered, yet she 
could not refuse her tribute of applause te 
this wonderfully ingenious : 
invented by an Augustin friar, in the 
1626. A fabric of paved timber rests o 
barges of a prodigious.size, which fall in 
rise with the tide. 

My aunt’s woman, who is passi 
fond of the water, came by the Pe 
Quen, with Henry’s valet, in the 
d@ Eau, a vessel similar to our Chest 
boats; and from St. Quen they t 
stage to Paris, a short stage of abou 
leagues. ~ 


My pear Harriet, 

From the emporium of arts, fashion, 
pleasure, and gaiety, at least,so pictured 
by English imagination, I date this letter; 
the reality of our high built ideas remaius 
to be proved. 

On our arrival at Dieppe, I found myself 
ao overpowered by the indisposition I had 
experienced on my first sea voyage, that I 
could not perform my promise of writing 
to you on our immediate arrival in France, 
and our good aunt only told you that we 

‘, were merely alive and well. However, 
one thing I am resolved on, which is, not 
to return the same way I came: but I must 
hasten to perform my promise of informing 
you of all that 1 find worthy of record ; 
cand here the perpetual round of spectacles 
novelties of every kind, and characters of 
various descriptions, so press and throng 
on the senses, that I shall find sufficient 
food for my own remarks, as well as for 
your gratification. 

We had a delightful journey hither; for 
beitig, as I told you, much fatigued, we re- 
solved to stay two days at Rouen before we 
proceeded farther; but we found no charms 
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A TOUR THROUGH FRANCE, 
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“e _Aparement Meadames sont seules /” ‘said 
an old French gentleman to us, as my aunt 
and I came out of the cathedral. A salu- 
tation of this kind in England, from an 
utter stranger, would make us assume a 
peculiar air of dignity, and the remark of 
the gentleman would most probably cause 
‘us to be inflexibly silent; but Lady Diana, 
“who has been often in France, immediately 
entered into conversation. with him, and 
told him that, in order that her nephew 
should be entirely at his liberty, she had 


brought her homme d'affaires to accompany 


us and assist us in transacting’ our money 
_ concerns. 
__. This intelligent man, for such we found 
' him, was about sixty years of age; and 
thougha French vivacity was diffused over 
ng his countenance, yet a secret care was so 
: ‘perceptibly mingled with it, that 1 was 
5 ‘sure he was some victim who had deeply 
suffered by the revolution. The cross of 
z St Louis at his breast, and a few expres- 
~ sions that escaped him, shewed his decora- 
tion was not that of to-day: but I was 
_ charmed with that sprightliness, the,cha- 
-tracteristic of the nation, and which I will 
eecintain, in a well born and well princi- 
, _ pled Frenchman of the old school, has its 
source in politeness alone; a politeness 
which will not intrude the corroding sor- 
_ rows of the heart on another. 
. He walked with us to the Hotel de Poi- 
: tiers where we had put up; and where, 
i 


my aunt intreating him to be seated, he 
gave us what many would have thought a 
laughable account of the transformation his 
estate had undergone during his absence of 
six-and-twenty years; he laughed himself, 
but my heart bled to think of the lateinas- 
ter of a magnificent Chateau, which teemed 
with hospitality and French urbanity, now 
reduced to a chambre garnie, on. the third 
{ floor of an house in the suburbs of 
~ Rouen. 

Poor Thomas, while this gentleman was 
‘with us, came in with a most melancholy 
length of countenance, declaring the roads 
| were such it would break his poor horses’ 
hearts; that of Thomas was soon set at ease, 
_by the emigrant gentleman assuring us that 
our carriage might be materially: injured 
uch a journey, and that it was better 
end it on to Paris under the care of the 


coachman by water: this being settled, we 
hired the diligence to convey us thither ; 
the emigré advised us to see the famous ac- 
tress, Mademoiselle Duchonois, before we 
quitted Rouen, who, he was desirous of per- 
suading us, was a second Siddons. I had 
my doubts; however, we thought we might 
as well’ see the playhouse, which is cer- 
tainly better than any provincial theatrein ~ 
England; and I very much admired Ma- 
demoiselle Duchonois, but a second Siddons 
Ifear we shall never see. 

Our diligence was a curious carriage ; 
the postillion, as they call him, is perched 
on an elevated seat, and sits almost on one’s 
nose: rope harnesses are invariably used, 
but I am convinced they are better ‘for 
these roads than any other, the badness of 
several in our journey from Rouen to Paris 
might bé proverbial. . It first strikes the 
idea that the French postillions are cruelly 
fond of the whip; but all this terrible 
claquet never touches the horses; a postil- 
lion, however, is estimated by the loud 
smack he gives‘in the air, with his enor- 
mous whip, and even the driver of the | 
voiture, which we hired to carry our bag- 
gage, cracked his with a smile of triumph, 
when we past him, as if no one could be 
found to equal him. 

On our journey we saw a little chapel in in 

the centre of a rock, to which pilgrimages * 
have never entirely ceased ; they will now, 
1 suppose, become more frequent. It is 
said that the wolves are not yet exterminat- 
ed in the forests of L’Arrache; we saw 
none, however; and it was peculiarly plea- 
sant passing through Lomviers, and view- 
ing the fine manufactures for cotton; the 
vineyards of Gaillon had a rich appears 
ance, and Vernon, formerly so passionately 
admired by the English, is sweetly situated 
on the banks of the Seine; the road, as we 
travelled on to Nantes, was delightful. It 
was with true veneration we beheld the fine 
Chateau of Rossy, once inhabited by the 
great Sully; it is now a savourite residence 
of Talleyrand’s, who hasa head equal to 
Sully’s, no doubt. 3 

I have seen nothing yet in Paris; my 
themes will become inexhaustible, when 
we have visited amongst those circles to 
which our letters and rank will introduce 
us; and when we have viewed the multi 
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_ order was given to that effect, and joy and often dispensed with paying Visits of 


one might be attached who was not even || selves, as I shall; and navel 


"that species, being milk-white, with a tuft || my good girls, to afflict yoursel 
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tude of museums, institutions, and theatres. }| ly flying to Paris, we inspect all t 
We have taken an hotel garnie, in the su- || teresting as we pass along. Adieu! 
burbs of St. Germain ; you must be content | the best wishes and affection of your — 
in this letter to hear only of my journey ; 

as pleasure and observation was our object 

in travelling through France, and not mere- (To be continued.) 
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PRINCESS ADELAIDE, AUNT OF LouISXvt. {| But the affection of the Princess 
Turs Princess, with her sister, Madame | bird was so strong, that she could 
Victoire, were one day on a visit at the |, bear him out of her sight; she megl 
country villa of the Duchess de Narbonne, | the pleasures of the chase, of which 
and the Princesses appeared desirous of | was particularly fond, because cher 
seeing the young village girls dance. An i parrot could not accompany her; a 
gaicty began to be displayed around. The || mony, because he could not make one a 
heads of all the lasses were well powdered i the party. 
and adoruved with a profusion of ribbons | Ifat any time she had resolution : 
on the occasion, and they were already i ent to deprive herself of the sight of 
provided with partners for the rural ball. || the moment she returned home she > F 
But they had forgot what was of the great- || almost fly up stairs, and run through the 
est importance: just as they were about to || several apartments which led to f 
commence the sprightly dance, not a single | which was contained her dear 
fiddler could be found. This was a great | vourite. 
disappointment to the Duchess de Nar- || One day when the Princess went 
bonne, who was ambitious of pleasing the | i ing, - left him under the care” 


° 


T once knew how to play, and I think I | turn, wile she should find him ¢ 
can remember enough to make these young || the hand of the lady; but Heabow 
girls dance to my tunes.” The instrument || astonishment when the young I: 
was brought, ‘and the Princess played a || on their knees before her. 
variety of country dances, till a late hour, “Oh! my parrot!” cried she. 
while she excited the gratitude and sur- || “ Alas! Madam, the cage door } 
prise of the astonished dancers. and he flew away. All our 
him has been in vain, we cannot f 
So saying they redoubled their 
lamentations, dreading the loss 
situations, aud the grief of these p 
Aw anecdote is related in the history of | is not to be described. When the a 
the life of this Princess, of her extraordi- || Princess, whose virtues were well kno 
nary fondness. fora favourite parrot. It|| and deserving the mother of one of 
‘was certainly possessed of a very superior || greatest kings England could” 
‘and peculiar kind of beauty for a bird of |! said kindly to them, “ Do not be 


THE PRINCESS OF ORANGE, MOTHER TO 
WILLIAM Ill, 


on the head and. the tail both of flame- || an animal: beautiful as he was d 
colour: he was apt at learning, and, in || worthy the tears of a Christian. 
‘short, was a little creature to whom any || but a very slight wee con nt 


peculiarly f fond of animals. tioned again.” 


. 
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ria LUTHER. Tuts lady, who was the sister of that 
4 _ Swe was the daughter of a gentleman || great statesman, Lord Chatham, ‘having 

‘of fortune, and a nun in the convent of , 
¢ Nimptschen, in Germany. When Luther brother wrote her a very severe letter, in 
commenced the reformation she quitted the | which he reproached her for having ob« 
EB: veil, with eight other nuns, and which ab- |, tained this favour. “I should never have 
- dication they put in practice on Good | expected,” said he, “such a meanness in 
= ‘Friday. Luther, passionately enamoured | any one of my family 5 the name of Pitt 


- © ATHARINE VON BORE, WIFE TO mal MISS ANNE PITT. 


of Catharine, gained her consent to become | I ' and the word pension were never intended , 


es his wife. To the charms of youth and) | to be joined together.” Some little time 
E beauty, Mrs. Luther added viyacity and | after, the same “Lord offered a pension to 
' pleasing conversation, and the kindest af- || | Mr. Pitt (afterwards Lord Chatham) of 
‘Z _ ple and attention towards her husband. | three thousand pounds, who did not refuse 
m2 “When she brought him a son, Luther said, | | it. His sister was no sooner informed of it 
he woald not change his condition for that, than she immediately sent him a copy of 
of Crests. This lady was said to have all | the letter he had before written to her. 
the hospitality of the German noblesse | | This lady was celebrated for her wit and 


of life, that dealer in the graces, Lord Ches- 
terfield, called on her one morning, and 
forgetting that politeness to the sex in 
_ Was the daughter of Captain Adams | which he so much prided himself, said :— 
' Lawrence, of Lynton, in Cambridgeshire, | « Really, Miss Pitt, I get good for nothing; 

and was born in March, 1644; in 1697 she | | believe I am become quite an old woman.” 

married Mr, Samuel Bury, a dissenting | « {s that all, my Lord?” said she, with 


~ Aninister. | quickness; “1 thought you was going to 
_- She was famed for her genorosity and 


| tell me you was become quite an old man, 
beneficence, and gained thereby a most’) and that is a great deal worse.” 
- illustrious fame. “She took long and ex- | 
pensive journies to forward her plans of | 
charity ; and in order to carry them into ; SUSANNAH CENTLIVRE- 
effect she was often obliged to resort to|| Tuts lady was possessed of superior ta- 
the agency of others. “Ihave acted the | lents for the writing of comedy; and some 
‘part of a beggar so long,” she would say, | of her pieces, notwithstanding the change 
“that I am now reduced almost to one || in our taste and manners, are yet acted on 
myself.” And when she recommended || the English stage. Her life is indeed but 
-their setting apart peculiar sums for cha- | '\ a tissue of anecdotes, or rather of gay ad- 
ritable uses, she would add, “ People will | ventures. She passed, in the earliest part 
not grudge to give out ofa bart that is no 
Jonger their own.” with a young gentleman of fortune, in his 
From her early youth she was accustom- || chambers; where, being disguised all the 
ed to rise at four in the morning, and to | time in male attire, and undetected, she 
spend several hours in her closet in medi- || had an advantage few of her sex could 
tation and devotion. She could not satisfy || boast, that of a classical education. So 


ELIZABETH BURY, 


i} 


in which she could neither do nor receive || had composed some songs before she was 
good. Amongst her memorandums the || seven years old; and, on account of her 
following frequently occurs :—“ Entertain- |' great talents, she afterwards received from 
_ ed very kindly at such and such houses, but || Prince Eugene a magnificent gold snuff- 
no good done to myself or others.” Some- || box for a poem she inscribed to him; and 
‘imes she would complain, after leaving | a from the French Ambassador for a 


i 


frequently, it always fell upon wet tipder. |Sbe' wrote a ballad against Pope's transla- 


i 


received a pension through Lord Bute, her . 


! _ without any-of their pride. | Vivacity ; and when at an advanced period ° 


of her youth, several months at Cambridge | : 


herself, she used to say, with an intercourse || strong was her forte ‘for poetry, that she — 


gompany, that though she had struck fire || masquerade which she addressed to him. 
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tion of Homer before ever he began it. 
She was possessed of many jewels and 
pieces of plate from the produce of her 
literary labours; and we mention this as 
an extraordinary anecdote, since few, very 
few poets have been able to rely on their 
pen for even decent support. 
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| hold dominion, and how repellant they 


MADAME ELIZABETH OF FRANCE. 


Mapame Evizasern was daughter 
6fthe Dauphin, the father of Louis XVI. 
find was scarce three years of age when she 
was left an orphan; her mother was Maria 
Josephine, Princess of Poland, and the 
second wife of the Dauphin. The mis- 
fortune of losing her parents was, in a 
great measure, repaired by the tender and 
affectionate care of Madame de Marsan, 
her governess, who took the charge of her 
during her days of infancy, and shewed 
herself worthy of so sacred a trust, and to 
which she entirely devoted herself. She 
had the satisfaction of seeing her royal 
pupil profit by her ardent zeal for her wel- 
fare, and by the virtuous example she con- 
tinually set her. 

But it was not without extreme difficulty 
that this precious fruit was brought to ma- 
turity: the blood of the Duke of Burgundy 
flowed in the veins of Madame Elizabeth; 
and the same difficulty which was proved 
in bringing up that young Prince, was also 
felt in preserving the life of his great grand- 
daughter. And it was on such a mind that 
the sensible Fenelon employed all the 
efforts of his great genius, and sweetly 
enforced his instructions. 

Madame de Marsan and Madame de 
Markau, in unison with him whom they 
had chosen to assist them, succeeded in the 
care they employed in the education of the 
Princess.. By turns mild and decided, se- 
vere and gentle, they performed their duty 
to their royal pupil; they made her feel 
betimes the pleasure of being beloved: did 
she, when a child, show a shadow of ob- 
stinacy, or give any indication of misplaced 
arrogance, or ill humour, their friendship, 
by reasonings such as might be made with 
-childhood, taught her to feel how these 
Woibles degrade the mind over which they 
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She died in Spring-Gardens, at the house 
of her third husband, Joseph Centlivre, 
one of Queen Anne's cooks, who had fallen 
in love with her at Windsor, where he 
saw her acting the part of Alexander the 
Great. 


are to all confidence and friendship. A 
few austere sentences, followed by a total 
silence, took place of their watchful tenders 
ness. The Princess could not endure s 
achange, and repentance i 

lowed her fault. In a short time this cha- 
racter, which was naturally violent, tooka 
turn, and all that remained of its origmality 
was a stability of principle, a mobleness of 
sentiment, and an indefatigable energy 
which placed her above the reverse of 
fortune. e 

Madame de Marsan was very fond of 
flowers, and of cultivating exotie plants: 
aided by Mr. Lemounier, as celebrated for 
his skill in botany as in medicine, she ex- 
plained to her young pupil the properties 
of every shrub, its origin, and the 
when it was first introduced in France. 
Nature is full of instruction, and life holds 
forth every lesson of utility; the Creator 
speaks in all his works to the inn 
attentive mind. 

The mind of Madame Blizabeth was 
formed for the loftiest conceptions; the 
mysteries of religion’ were developed by 
her, and its grand precepts were engraven 
on her soul. She was soon en e 
ceive in religion that chain of benevolence, 
consolations and duties, the first link of 
which is placed in heaven, and draws man- 
kind to its origin and end. She 
immortality in the sure light of 
and felt that eternity was requ 
tain our earthly frame, and also that eters 
nity was for man the fruit of his vi tues 
and of his sufferings. ~ 

Such were the ideas on which t 
racter of this Princess was formed; nd 
them she arrived at that 
and goodness of mind, that she | 
every heart, as-she inspired it w 


’ 


. 


chief delight: 


charm. All that surrounded her from 


- racter, gained her the esteem of all the 


" tosay, that trath was her element. No one 


- Aremarkable epocha in the life of Ma- 


ing nothing of her usual routine of life. 


_, of virtue, of which she was the most lovely | 
_and worthy organ. 
her without being ambitious of acquiring 


No one could behold 
those virtues to which she gave so great a 


earliest infancy seemed impregnated with 
a dew of blessings, all around her breathed 
innocence and peace. 

So uniform a conduct, so happy a cha- 


royal family, and in particular of the King, || 
her brother. This Prince was accustomed 


but his Majesty knew so well how to ap- 
preciate this Princess: always happy to see 
her, he only parted from her in the sweet 
hope of seeing her soon again. 


dame Elizabeth, was, that when at, about 
‘the age of fourteen, her brother, who found 
‘her endowed with superior wisdom, gave 
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_ her an establishment. She still, however, 
- retained her masters, and gave herself up 
her accustomed studies and duties, alter- 


It was in the charms of fraternal friend- | 
ship” that Madame Elizabeth placed her | 
in solitude, painting (for | 
- which she had a wonderful talent), and 
- much reading, so that she never knew | 
ennui but by name. The pleasure of oblig- | 
ing was amongst her greatest and atest 
heart-felt gratifications. Among the young 
_ people who, from their infancy had the 
honour of approaching her, was one who 


was the object of her primitive friendship, 


demoiselle de Causan; it was for her that 
me Elizabeth deprived herself for five 
cessive years of the diamonds which the 
ng presented to her: she exchanged these 
fonds into money at the end of the five 
tohave the pleasure of giving her 
id a marriage portion. 
oted to friendship alone, this Princess 
‘stranger to all court intrigue; her 
and elevated character could ill ac- 
modate itself to that want of integrity, 
at self-interest, which are too often 
res to action: it was with extreme 
, also, that she rejected the applause 
ited; but what added most to her 
‘her goodness to the poor, over 
he might be said contiiually to 
(te! 


eat 
Siada 


In 1781, the King purchaséd forher'the _ 
charming house of Madame Guémenée at 
Montreuil, where the arrival of the Princesa 
was a blessing to the inhabitants: the milk 
of her dairy was destined to those children 
who had lost their mothers; she inspected 
the distribution of it herself, and in her 
absence she confided it to a man in whom 
she could place implicit trust, and who de- 
livered in his accounts of its disposal. He 
had orders to let her know immediately 


| when any of the inhabitants or their chil- 
| dren were taken sick, and she sent to them 


a physician, money, and other necessaries 


| of which they might stand in need; and 


she heard with the most. lively joy when 
any of her sick were restored to life and 
health. 

Her pension was the treasury of the poors 
and this striking anecdote isrecorded, An ‘ 
ingenious mechanic offered her the ornae 
ment of a chimney-piece of very curious — 
workmanship, asking for it four hundred ~ 
franks. “ With that sum,” said Madame — 
Elizabeth, “1 could feed two small fa 
milies.” 


ANTOINETTE BOURIGNON. 
Enruusitasm was the leading feature in 
the character of this female devotee: dread- 
fully deformed in body, it might be said of 
her, that as she sunk beneath humanity 
in her exterior, so her interior qualifica- 
tions raised her above it. She was dis- 


‘ 


* 


tinguished at a very early age for her zeal _ 


in the cause of Christianity, and an invin-~ 
cible attachment to chastity: her utter 
aversion to marriage is supposed to have 
taken its rise from seeing how very unhap- 
pily her father and mother lived together. © 


~ 


Pure in heart, yet strongly tinctured ~ 


with visionary enthusiasm, she began really 
to fancy herself already united to her 
Creator; but her father, who had no notion 
of these abstractions, promised her in mar- 
riage to a young Frenchman ; and Easter 
day, 1636, was fixed for the nuptials. She 
fled in the disguise of a hermit, returned 
again under promise of being no more per- 
secuted with the addresses of her lover, but 
was forced again to fly on another proposal 
of marriage. On the death of her parents, 
when her patrimonial estate was, bequeath-_ 
ed her, she lived at little expence; moderate 

ul 


. 


ne 


in all her desires, and charity not being 
amongst the number of her virtues, -her 
fortune increased. 

This tempted one John de Saulieu to 
pay his addresses to her, who insinuated 
himself by discourses on spirituality; but 
at length he. threw off .the mask, and 
threatened to murder her if she would not 
become his wife: but from him she escaped. 

She published a book at Amsterdam, 
called the Light of the World. . And to| 
prove the enthusiastic temper of her mind 
the following passage is sufficient :—* She | 
saw Adam,” she said, “in the same form | 
as he was before the fall, and who had | 
produced in himself the nature of Jesus || 
Christ.” 

Her temper was morose and peevish, |) 
and she was naturally avaricious. Her 
pen, when once set agoing, ran like a tors || 
rent, and was not free from invective |) 
against those who differed from herself in 
opinion; for with all her devotion she 
wanted that true principle of religion— 
humility. 


SELECT ANECDOTES, 


—— 


DRYDEN. 

Tue greatest men are subject to weak- 
nesses; that of Dryden was a belief in ju- 
dicial astrology. At the birth of his chil- 
dren he consulted the stars, and fancied he 
could predict all that could befal them. In 
regard to Charles Dryden, his eldest son, 
chance justified his predictions; who, ac- 
cording to them, was to die a violent death 
either at the age of eight years, twenty- 
three, or thirty-three., At eight years old, 
young Dryden being in the country, was 
buried at the very hour and minute an- 
nounced by his father’s prophecy under the 
ruins of an old wall, which a stag had 
thrown down, without doing the child 
the smallest injury. When he was twenty- 
three years of age, being at Rome, he fell 
from one of the towers of the Vatican, and 
was slightly wounded. But at thirty-three, 
as he was bathing at Windsor, he was 
taken with the cramp and drown 


LOUIS DE BOISssI. 
He was a celebrated French comic 
writer, and surpassed every one in France 
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Other passions haye their ebbs 
as flows, but avarice is ever the 
Madame Bourignon ‘missed the s 
trifle, she punished and prosecuted t 
fender with unceasing rigour; d 
gard to erecting public charities, 
clared that her estate was already deve 
to those who, nourishing the same 
as herself, were really Christians. « 

Her constitution was so good that 

|| seemed but forty years of age whenehes 
above sixty; and though she was, 
nually straining her eyesight with 
-and writing, she neyer wore spec 
She was lucky enough to have the t 
most remarkable periods of her ioe 
terized by comets; namely, her bi 
| arriving to the rank of an oninenn avd b 
| | death. sj 

This extraordinary character was bi 
i Lisle, in Flanders, Jan. 13, te 

| died on her way to Holland, at FE e 
in the province of Frise, on the Sotho 


o> 


a 
ae 
ed 


} tober, 1680. 


in his extensive genius; but while he ¢ 
immortal fame he wanted bread; andthough 
his talents were the theme of* general con= 
versation, and the playhouses rang with 
plaudits at every line of his theatrie produc- 
tions, he was languishing, with a wife 
child, in the extremes of misery. A prey to 
distress, he resolved to rid himself ¢ ; 
rows by death. His wife, weary of I 
himself, listened with delight to h 
description of the smiling prosp 
rity, and resolved to accompany him to 
bourne from whence there is no ret r 
Yet she could not bear to leave her 
a-boy of five years old, in this } 
and sorrow: it was therefore 
tween them to take their child’ 
to a better. ure 
They. made choice of starving 
themselves up ina deserted. 
await their dissolution. | Their. itt] 
who could not repress his hunger, ca 
them for bread, but they, alw: 
means to quiet him. a 
One of Boissi’s friends” 
extraordinary that he coulis 


‘tle. 


Nia 
bad) 
ri 
pytee 
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hat home: he called several times in one done very well, Sir,” returned he. This’ 
day, always nobody at home! At last, he | | answer caused a burst of laughter amongst 
‘was resolved to burst open the door; when ' ‘the courtiers. Louis understood it as it 
he found his friend, with his wife and son, || was meant. “ You are mistaken, gentle- 
extended on the bed, pale and emaciated, | men,” said he, “ in finding the answer of 

‘and scarce able to speak. The first word | Barth laughable; no, it is that of a man. 
‘the child could utter, when he stretched | who knows his own value, and who intends 


out his little hands, was bread! It was the | to give me fresh proofs of it.” 


third day since a morsel had touched his | 
lips. The parents seemed in a stupor, with 
their: wasted eyes directed to their boy. | 
They appeared, however, terrified at being | 
brought back to life, yet void of sense or | 
reflection, they submitted to the means 
taken for their recovery. He took the | 
_ child from them, and thereby kindled the | 
last spark of parental tenderness: he gave . 
the child food, and made him shake his | 
ther and mother : the love of life. seemed } 
again to take possession of their hearts, for , 
nature had spoken to them. Their friend 
_ procured them strengthening broths, which : 
having administered to these afflicted 
beings with extreme caution, he left them 
not till he found them finally restored. 

_ When this incident reached the ears of | 
Madame de Pompadour, she immediately 
‘sent’ Boissi an hundred louis d’ors; and 
soon after procured for him the lucrative 
post of Comptrolleur du Mercure de France, 

’ with a pension for his wife and child if they 
 eutlived him. 


JOHN BARTH. 
| urs enterprising sailor was the son of 
a -an humble fisherman at Dunkirk; but is 
_ more known than if he had owed his birth 
toa monarch. Without patronage, with- 
_ out any thing to trust to but his own merit, 
| he gained the command of a French squa- 
 dron; he could neither write nor read, and 
, could but just, after much teaching, tran- 

scribe his own name. When the Chevalier 
de Forbin brought him to court in 1691, 
the wits of Versailles said one to another, 
“Come, let us go and see the Chevalier 
le Forbin with his led bear.” Barth, in 
er to be very fine on the occasion, had 
eared in a pair of breeches of gold tissue 
‘with silver tissue; and on coming 
, he declared his court dress had 
him so he was almost flayed. 


BENSERADE. 
BensEraDg, one of the wits during the 
| minority of Louis XIV. was fond of playing 
‘| what is called roguish tricks, even to the 
greatest men belonging to the court. 
One morning, between seven and eight 
o'clock, the King’s chief valet de chambre 
entered his bed-chamber, while he was yet 
sleeping, and awaking him, addressed him 
var avery serious air, saying, “ Sir, I wish 
I had the best news in the world to tell 


| you! but you must first prepare yourself to 


hear the truth, and obey his Majesty.” 
Benserade, surprised at this opening, 


| imagined that an order was in agitation to 
‘expel him from court, and began to ex- 


amine his conscience, as he turned himself 
round in his bed. “ Ah! without doubt,” 
thought he, “ it is the Duke of ——, or 
the Count of ——, who, to be revenged on 
some pleasantries [ have been guilty of 
against them, have combined to injure me 
in the mind of the King, whom, however, 


|| | was only innocently seeking to amuse at 


their expence! But,” at length, added he, 
turning to the valet,“ What can this be, 
Sir? Whatever order his Majesty has sent 
by yeu I am willing to comply with.” _ 

« You must, Sir, take these three hund- 
red pistoles which I have brought you, and 
content yourself with them: the King, who 
promised to give you all he won last night, 
only gained the sum he has sent you.” 

Benserade thought he was yet asleep, or 


-was only in a waking dream! and in order 


to prove to himself that he was not under 
the influence of an illusion, he took the 
purse, poised it, and was going to count 
the pistoles, when the valet de'chambre said 
to him, “ Sir, my service calls me about 
the person of the King; I owed you some 
revenge for a certain trick you played me’ 
some days ago at the last public dinner. 
This is the way 1 chuse to acquit myself; 
and I wish you good morning.” 
P 
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Tue author of the above biographical ; member of the Kaen’ Poland's ‘banda 
history concludes his ingenious and enter- || Dresden. He afterwards went, for a Tittle 
taining work with the following German || time, to Berlin; where, in 
composers, which have ‘flourished from || the temporary disgrace of ©. P. E. Bach; 
1750 to 1812. he was permitted the honour to accompany 
Frederic, the then King of Prussia, alone 
for four hours every day. He next went 

« This excellent performer on the violin || to Manheim, and from’ thence to Paris, 
was born at Manheim, in Germany. His || where he performed atthe Concert 
father was in the suite of the late Prirce || with the most enthasiastic apna oe 
Maximilian, who having observed in the “From Paris he came to : 
‘young man a strong indication of musical |) as soon as he had been once heard in pub 
talent, was at the expence of providing || lic, no concert was thought complete with- 
him with proper instructions in the science, || out his performance. On bemg~ engaged 
and with the intention of still further aid- || to play a concerto every night at Vauxhall, 
ing his improvement, permitted him to |} he drew thither all the lovers of music, 
travel through Italy, Germany, and France. || but particularly professors; among whom 
“ After this he visited England, where || was the elder Park, who played the haut 
he married. He was appointed to the si- || boy at Drury-Lane Theatre, and who used 
tuation of leader of the band atthe Opera || to quit his post, and forfeit half his’ 
House, and was for several 29 at the || salary, for the purpose of ‘to Vat 
head of his profession. hall to hear him. Fe ean ell 
“His wife dying he sapheed a second || “ At the formation of the Queen's band, 
time into the connubial state with Miss || Fischer was appointed one ofher 
Madan, a young lady of respectable con- || chamber-musicians.’ He left England in 
nexions in Ireland. The emoluments aris- || 1786. Returning towards the end of the 
ing to him from the Opera House, and from following year, he continued » heteaitag 
his employment as a private teacher of the |) the remainder of his Jife. 
violin, were for many years very great; but ||“ Fischer was unhappy in his’ ‘marriage 
from want of due attention to economy || with the daughter of Gains 
his affairs became involved, and, for. the || painter, which greatly embittered | Te- 
purpose of extricating himself from his |} mainder of his life. She had exte 
pecuniary difficulties, a friendly commis- || beauty, grace, and accompl : 
sion of bankruptcy was obtained. Previ-|} he, with a good person, and peed 
ously, however, to this event he had been |} nius for his art, was extremely 
superseded as leader of the Opera band by || colloquial eloquence, and in all those 
Viotti. This loss, added to the change of || finable charms which engage the ; 
his circumstances, visibly affected both his |} and endear the speaker. He ha 
health and _ spirits, from. which he neyer |} grain of sense but whathe breathed thro 
recovered. He died at his residence in|) his reed; he never spoke ‘more’ | 
Charles-street, Mary-le-bone, on the 5th of , Words at a time, and those were eithes 
Petobers 1799.” : > || negatives or affirmatiyes, ; 
; “ Fischer was seized with an ap 
: JOHN CHRISTIAN FISCHER, fit during his performance at his Mi 
, “« Long known and celebrated- in this |! concert at the Queen's house, abc 
country for his admirable performance on | year 1803, and died very sho 
the hautboy, was a native of Fribourg, in || removed to his own home,” | 
Germany. The following gare 
« Fischer's first public appointment as a |) of André Grét 
musician, appears to have been that of a | book, are extreme 
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ANDRE GRETRY 

«Was born in Liege, in 1741. Atan 
early age he became sensible of the charms’ 
_ of music; and to this sensibility, when he 
was only four years old, he was near falling 
a sacrifice. Being left alone in a room 
- where'some water was boiling in an iron 
_ pot over a wood fire, the sound caught his 
ear, and for some time he amused himself 
- with dancing to it. The. curiosity of the 
child, ‘however, was at length excited to 
uticover the vessel, and in so doing he 
overset it; the water fell upon him and 

dreadfully scalded him from head to foot. 
» “ When he was six years old his father 
placed him in the choir of the collegiate 
churcli of St. Denis.. An accident, which 
for a'time put a stop to his studies, deserves 
to be here related. It was usual at Liege 
to tell children that God will grant to theni 
‘whatever ‘they ask of him at their’ first 
communion. Young Grétry had long pur- 
‘posed to pray'on this occasion, ‘that he 
might immediately die if he were mot des- 
ined tobe an honest man, and a man: of 
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eminence if his profession.’ On that very 
‘day, having gone to the top of the tower 
‘to'see men strike the wooden bells: which: 
Ways used during the Passion week, 
jen of considerable weight: fell on his 
and laid ‘him senseless on the floor. 
A person who was present ran for the ex- 
treme ‘unction; but, on his return, he found 
he youth upon his legs. On being shewn 
» lieavy jog which had fallen on him, 
«Well, well, he exclaimed, ‘since 1 am not 
“killed, 1 am now sure that [shall be an 
jonest mai’ and a good musician.’ 
_ “From this time his disposition was con- 
‘dderably ‘altered; his former gaiety gave 
in a great measure to melancholy, and 
afterwards visited him except at in- 


s voice began to break; it would then 
‘been prudent to have forbidden his 
ig; but this not having been done 
ees of blood was brought on, to 


ong subsequently to this he was | 
Lunder the care of Moreau. One of | 
t things which. he did was to carry 
waster a mass which he had just 
d.. * Stay, stay,’ said Monsieur 
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Moreau, ‘ you proceed too fast; write a 
treble to this bass, but attempt no more 
masses.’—‘ I could not’ restrain my musical 
impetuosity, Sir,’ said Grétry; ‘I had a 
thousand musical ideas in my head, and 
was eager to make use of them.’ 

« Grétry walked to Rome in the early 
part of 1759, being then, only eighteen 
years of age. The ardour with which he 
pursued his musical studies was’so great, 
that it suffered him to pay but little atten- 
tion to ‘his health. ‘This consequently be- 
came somuch impaired that he was obliged, 
for a while, to leave Rome and retire into 
the country. He stopped at Geneva, and 
there composed his first French opera of 
Tsabelle and Gertrude: Respecting the per- 
formance of this work he relates an amus- 
ing anecdote. ‘One of the performers 
in the orchestra, a dancing-master, came ~ 
to ‘mein the morning, previously to» the 
representation, to inform me. that) some 
young people intended to call for meon the 
stage with acclamation at the end of the 
piece, in the same manner as at Paris. I 
told him 1 had never seen that done in 
Italy.—* You will, however, ‘see: it here,’ 
said he; ‘and you will be the first com- 


| poser who has received this honour in our 


republic. —It. was in vain for me to dispute 
the point; he! would absolutely, teach: me 
the bow that I was to make with|a proper 
grace. As soon-as the opera was finished 
they called. for me, sure enough, .and 
with great violence, and’ I -was' obliged to 
appear to thank'the audience for their in- 
‘dulgence; but my friend in the: orchestra 
cried out aloud, * Poh! that is not it! not 
at all! but get along! ¢ What is the mat- 
ter?’ said his brethren in the orchestra, <I 
am: out of all ‘patience; there did I go to 
his lodgings this morning, on purpose to 
shew him how to behave himself nobly, 
and did you ever see such an awkward 
‘booby?’ Grétry, during the anarchy which 
reigned a few years ago in France, became 
tainted with revolutionary principles; and 
lie even’ went so far as to publish a work 
on the. subject of religion, entitled De la 
Verité ce que nous firmes, ce que nous sommes, 
ce que nous devrons étre,, which shews him 
also to have been deeply tinctured with 
infidelity. He died at Montmorency, on 
the 24th of September, 1813. 
P2 
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THE DIVORCE.—A TALE. 


—_ 
RELATED BY A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER. =—P 
ete é hoe &. 

(Continued from Page §s-) ' vine 
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Mr. Dormevtit, as I have mentioned 


before, had entered a new firm. His part- ger possible to live with me: L shall | 


ners and associates, disgusted with my man- 
ners, had given up inviting me; and, in 
order to keep up appearances, I had re- 
nounced seeing any company. Some few 
old friends, however, would occasionally 
come to visit me in my solitude, when Mr. 
Dormeuil began reproaching me with mak- 
ing him a stranger in his own house to all 
his acquaintance, informing me, at the 
same time, in an imperative tone, that he 
wished all to be admitted by whom he was 
received. himself. 1 remained silent. He 
added, that he was determined to give a 
ball, that the day was fixed upon, and that 
he hoped [ would not offer such an affront 
to his friends as to refuse presiding at that 
little fete. . I still continued silent. He sat 
down to his desk and wrote the list of his 
invitations, which he presented tome. As 
soon as 1 had read it, I took up a pen, 
erased the name of the woman he preferred 
to me, and, returning the list, said: “ Such 
as itis now, Sir, I adopt it, and without 
the least difficulty am ready to submit my 
inclination to your will.”—I stood tremb- 
ling : had he not been guilty, what would 
that sacrifice have cost him? If he had 
had the least condescension, had he merely 
wished to justify himself, I am but too sen- 
sible of it, 1 should have been weak enough 
to except no one; but he flew in a passion, 
and left me abruptly, holloaing out that it 
was no longer possible to live with me. 

These words resounded within my heart, 
and it revolted. What! the mother ofa 
family! a woman undeserving of any re- 
proach ; a faithful companion, who, with- 
out hesitation, had endangered her life to 
save that of her husband. What! was 
such a woman to be deprived the right of 
rejecting the society of her rival, of the 
mistress of her children’s father! Through 
the fear of having too great an advantage 
if an explanation, that was become neces- 
sary, was to take place, I avoided it, and 
wrote to My. Dormeuil the following 
lines: 
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“ You have told me that it wae-nsilee 


try to investigate which of us:‘two is chang- 
ed. Hitherto, I believe, I have faithfully 
fulfilled my duty, and am still ready to 
make for your sake all the sacrifices that 
will endanger my character, or the dearest 
sentiment of my heart. Permit me to retire 
into the country, which will agree better 
with me and with your daughter in our 
present state of health, There I shall 
teach her how to be patient, and to conquer 
a sensibility so dangerous for our sex. 
This plan must suit you well, as it will 
leave you at liberty fo indulge all your 
propensities. I shall wait for your consent 
before I make all necessary preparations for 
my departure. Neither shall I ever return 
till you call me back. If you should beso 
happily situated as never to want my at- 
tendance, your peace and tranquillity will 
be an alleviation to my everlasting sorrow. 
Dormeuil! if 1 may presume to recollect 
what you said to me once in an agony of 
repentance, the path which you now tread. 
is not the road to happiness.” + bee 
Must I inform you, my child, how your 
father answered my letter? By the judicial 
proposition of a divorce, on account of the 
incompatibility of our tempers; and it was” 
he who did, or at least who 
go into the country, with a view, no doubt, 
of avoiding the reproaches which only 
presence accumulated against him. ‘Sx. 
years of happiness, four years of entire su! 


mission, what I had done for him, 
peace of mind which I had restored, ¢ 
idea of his daughter—all were overlc 
neither did he throw into the 
other consideration to counterbal, 
only fault he might ever have found 
me, although the original author 
with the passion he felt for M 
Olivier; your sister's mother w 
What a severe blow! I | 
name, my support, my conp 
the age of eight-and-twenty, 
find myself left alone with y: 
world, supposing even that 
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torn away from me? What can 1 oppose 
fo. so much ingratitude? If I were allowed 
to see Mr. Dormeuil, I should embrace his 
knees, my despair should move him; but 
Lam told that he is gone on a journey; 
hhis return may be delayed, and when: the 
most poignant grief, the most unbounded 
‘submission might still melt the heart of a 
guilty husband, Iam to meet only an 
agent, a steward who cannot comprehend 
me, who, nevertheless, pities me,—who 
“weeps with me, but who, notwithstanding, 
sues for that dreadful ‘divorce with an ac- 
tivity that redoubles my distress. Au at- 
_torney opposed to an unfortunate, distract- 
ed wife! How barbarous! Merciful God ! 
Marriage, that union which I shall never 
»eease considering as a bond equally sacred 
and indissoluble, is now become a mere 
pecuniary concern; and when my tears 
, eal] back my husband, when I claim. my 
.  ight,.and that my tears are intermixed 
;  -with the accents of betrayed love, 1am 
¢ ‘spoken to of money matters—lI receive pro- 
, Positions in answer! 
a < In compliance to my request, however, 
5 _ I was promised to have a letter forwarded 
to Mr. Dormeuil. So then I now stood in 
need of a confidant to address him who 
1‘ -was acquainted with all my secrets, with 
, whom I deposited the most precious senti- 
ments I ever felt, and am informed, at the 
same time, that all my efforts will be of no 
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a avail. I am treated like a patient whose 
,- every whim is gratified, on account’ of its 
i being certain that no recovery is’ to be ex- 
fi .pected. Alas! my dear child, what a situa- 
i tion! 

{ MADAME DORMBUIL'S LETTER TO HER 
, HUSBAND. 

aa «“ Sir, — You are imposed upon,—so 
, 


| much cruelty is foreign to your disposition, 
1 must either think so or die. What do 
-you require from me? I consent, before 
you even mention what it may be; but do 
not deprive me of your name. It is, of all 
_ that you have bestowed upon me, the only 
ethat I claim. Without your support, 
hout Pn what am I in this world? 


1 aside, and that, alone ih you, 
from my heart, ‘ Never forsake 


me; you then swore you would be my 
protector. I claim the execution of your 
promise ; never in my life have I stood in 
such need of being protected, and who will 
yield me a support if you reject me? 

« When my expiring mother laid hold 
of our’‘hands and joined them,—when she 
beseeched you to be more than a. husband , 
to me,—when she transferred to you all the 


‘rights and authority that nature had given 


her over her daughter,—when both you 
and I fell on our knees before her. bed to 
receive her blessing: remember how at 
that moment the paleness. of death over- 
spread her face. You took the oath ‘ never 
to forsake me,’ and a moment after life had 
coloured her countenance. Dormeuil, if 
you believe that the laws can free a man 
from keeping his oath taken to the living, 
you will not be sotimpious as to believe that 
any earthly power can annul. the obser- 
vance of that which my mother claims 
from,her grave. Should I be reprehensible 
as a wife, yet you would be. bound te 
protect me,on account of all the rights and 
authority with which she has invested you 
over me. ( 
« When from that death-bed we proceed- 
ed to the altar, what did you promise to the 
God in whose name our union was going 
to besanctified ? . Have courage enough to 
recollect. that period. Could, the remem- 
brance of a moment; which then made you 
so happy, now be:so painful ?, Had I been 
inclined to secure to myself the right of dis- 
solying our union at any future period, 
would you have accepted my hand ? I shall 
answer for you: No. As for me, if the 
priest had said to me: ‘ God who receiveth 
your oaths, will allow you to perjure your- 
self one day to come; the man to whom 
you will be every thing, may perhaps one 
day be nothing to you; that which heaven 
unites shall be disunited without heaven 
being offended:’ 1 now protest to God him- 
self, by those duties that I have constantly 
fulfilled, and the love that I have vowed to 
you, which love has surviyed your injus- 
tice; never Dormeuil himself would have 
been my husband. What did you promise 
to God? Never to forsake me. Can the 
laws disengage you towards the Deity? 
Does honour allow you to reject me by vir- 
tue of those laws that existed not when I 


became your wife? since you cannot dis- 
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avow, that if they had existed, we should 
have remained for ever strangers to each 
other. 

“ Ungrateful Dormeuil! When I was 
torn away from my mother’s bed, and 
was carried dying into thine arms, thou 
knowest with what incredible facility thy 
caresses dried up the source of my tears ; 
thy joy became mine, thy existence and 
mine were now made one and the same. 
Oh! if I cease being thy wife, what-am I 
then in mine own eyes? After twelve 
year marriage, must decency be alarmed, 
and shall | be condemned to blush, for not 
being able to say any more, when I point 
out to the father of my child—that is my 
husband? 

“ How shall I bear the looks of the pub- 
lic, when every beholder is inclined to slan- 
der in proportion to his immorality? If 
thou discardest me, I must be guilty, or 
thou art the most unjust of all mortals. 
Cruel alternative! 1 must eithér blush at 
my own enormities, or for the father of my 
child—for my husband, for such thou shalt 
ever be; Dormeuil. To whatever excesses 
thy passions may drive thee, in spite of our 
new laws, in spite of thyself, I will retain 
thy name, the title of thy wife; and if thou 
wert barbarous enough to wed another, 
think of it well, it would be at once thy 
wretchedness and thy condemnation.’ I say 
thy condemnation, because the public would 
judge both thy conduct and mine;—thy |) 
wretchedness, for what canst thou expect 
from a woman, who, in hopes of becoming 
thine, prompts thee to betray the most sa- 
cred duties. For the sake of thine own 
happiness, Dormeuil, enter not into other 
bonds. "Thou art well aware that infidelity 
itself admits not of a return, but that the 
pride of forgiving is the most welcome of 
all indemnifications to the heart of a faith- 
ful wife. 

“ Do not suffer yourself, my beloved, to 


be trepanned. Corrupt laws are but of|| there was no possibility of 


short duration: the excess of the evil soon 
points out the necessity of a remedy: you 
“know besides, that the most dissolute people 
do not, however, consent to be ruled by 
Jaws as vicious as themselves, 

“ Believe me, virtue is not illusory 5 3 nei- 
ther is it so easily deluded as vice. You 
have ceased loving me, you can no longer 
live with me; far from using recrimina- 
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tion, 1 agree to every thing, if, at such a 
price, I can save you. You promised once 
to watch over me,—well! I shall willingly 
sacrifice myself for you, but let us notd- 
vorce.. If ever my daughter, subsequent to 
your having made your own terms, should 
call me to an account respecting her for 
tune, Lshall tell her, without any farther 
explanation, ‘I have given up to purchase 
the preservation of thy father,’ and my child 
then will bless me. Dormeuil, since you 
repent, at present, having married me— 
since:the parent of your daughter is be 
come so unbearable to you, only reflect on 
the natural fickleness of your disposition, 
who will be able to fix you: when I have 
failed in so doing?) Dormeuil, I am inno- 
cent; I am certain that your heart does 
me justice in that respect; and yet you 
think of rejecting me! You alone know 
who lam. If you deprive me of your name, 
you will rob me of more than you would 
do any other woman in the same situation. 
Shall I entrust the public with the secret 
of my birth, and of the misfortunes of my 
mother? You became every thing to me, 
for the very reason that you alone were 
considered as' deserving of such a confi- 
dence; I might have chosen another hus — 
band, yet 1 preferred you, under a persua- 
sion that you would secure me against the 
mortification too. frequently attached to 
those who have. no family. ly to claim. By : 
how. manifold titles are you and I united? 
| I speak not here of those that everlastingly 
bind me to you. The most sacred is the 
love I have vowed to bear you; the ex- 
pression of which, however, I must silence, 


since it is the only means your lacing ae 


wife has left, at present, of p 
You may easily imagine, my me 
that I had motives sufficient to. 
‘greater length ; but I was afraid o} 
ing with my writing, the man 
‘been so cruel as to tell me in my 
ii 
any longer. ving 
“With what impatience. did I ‘it for 
answer! If .Dormeuil answers. y 
would I say, my triumph is 
x 


myself, personally, I roth, 
But although the heart of a wil 
deceived in its. most t ee 
has stil] many duties to 
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© Dormeuil returned me no ‘answer. Ne- 
| ¥ertheless, from the new proposals: that 
‘were made to me, pursuant to his directions, 
_ Feouta not doubt but my epistle had moved 
‘him. It seemed, however, as if fatality 
3 had presided over his destiny. His agent 
| offered me, in case I consented to oppose 
no obstacle to our divorce, to add tothe 
reimbursement of my portion any sum that 
I might think proper to demand, with the 
eatiaor a} that my fortune had been the means 
of his repairing his own. Such was the 
only homage which that weak man thought 
1 I was entitled to; what would he have 
! done less if 1 had been a vile interested: 
* wretch? ‘ 
|. sAll my hopes and ‘expectations being at 
' -8m end, I felt a requisite courage to rise 
| within me; I left the house from which 
1 my presence banished my husband, and 
* went to settle in that which 1 had inherited 
(| from my mother. 1 carried you off, my 
_ dear child, without consulting any one. 
) You'was mine by the rights of nature, and I 
¢. should have thought it forfeiting that sacred 
i Fight, had I even consulted on its legality. 
_- Trejected every proposal. I never acknow- 
| edged, neither will I ever acknowledge 
that divorce, against which I entered a 
] ea protest. 
, ‘The sight of that house in which I had 
‘ been brought up increased my affliction 
j by bringing back to my mind a thousand 
| recollections: such as were sad appeared 
4 to me the most soothing; but those that 
» reflected, as it were, the ideas I had conceiv: 
| edof uninterrupted happiness, made me 
miserable. You, chiefly, my poor child, 
4 frequently added to my sorrows, when you 
y _ would enquire what was become of.your 
father. I was obliged to deceive you, to 
conceal from you the real cause of my tears; 
and the perusal of the present narrative 
will make you acquainted for the first time 
with the extent of my miseries. 
_ © It seemed as if 1 were still to entertain 
| hopes, when [ understood that Mr. 


4 


gute g our divorce had been pro- 
edi’ Onie of the servants I had left 
im, and who was devoted to me, 


band was sad and dejected; his’ 


Dormeuil had returned to his home alone, | 


‘come privately to inform’ me of 
r he could receive intelligence. | 


| present solitary situation at home was pain= 


fal to’ him; and although he frequently 
went out, whenever he returned home he 
appeared more pensive and low-spirited, 
and always carefully avoided going by my 
apartment. He, therefore, must feel some 
remorse on account of his former conduct, 
and apprehensions respecting what he far- 
ther proposed doing. I thought it accord- 
ingly incumbent upon me to try another 
attempt. 

I wrote again a suppliant letter, which 
my tears rendered scarcely legible. I offer- 
ed to’ bury the past in oblivion. What 
did I not offer to perform and allow! 
Never had my soul been so exalted. as at 
that moment ; and if I had possibly conti- 
nued much longer in that same paroxysm, 
I am sure it would have cost me my life, _ 
or the use of my senses. I commissioned my 
friend, the faithful servaut, to place my let- 
ter where Mr. Dormeuil could not fail seeing 
it on his return home. With what pangs 
and anxiety I waited for the effect it would 
produce! Yet all that I could learn ‘was, 
that my husband had spent the night in 
great perturbation of mind, and that he 
had gone out earlier than usual. 

Reduced to the necessity of leaving this 
measure untried, I determined to go to his 
house as soon as it "was dark, to take my 
post in his apattment, to wait for him, and 
to die at his feet if he had the barbarity to 
reject me. To put this new scheme into 
practice, I consented to disguise myself, so 
that the servant who was in my interest 
might admit me without being exposed to 
his master’s displeasure. My plan thus 
settled, I longed for the moment to put it 
in execution, as if 1 were convinced it 
would put a close to all my miseries. © 

It was already dusk before the man who 
was to introduce me had made his appear- 
ance. This proved to me an additional 
subject of inquietude. At last, however, I 
saw him coming, but before he had inform- 
ed me of what had occasioned his delay, | 
I had already guessed that | was ruined be- 
yond redemption. Mademoiselle Olivier 
had dined at my husband’s ; men had been, 
at work in my former apartment to remove 
the furniture, which was not sufficiently 
rich for that lady. I felt rather inclined to 
| believe at first, that your father, ad 
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delicacy, was induced to part from what- 
ever might compel him to form a compa- 
rison between the wife he had lost, and 
that which he was going to procure.— 
What shall I say to you?’ The whole bu- 
siness was conducted with such expedition, 
that a week after, that woman, with the 
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Ir the subject of our present lecture 
affords less of the beauties of Flora for our 
investigation, and is even less adorned or 
illustrated by the poet's lays, yet we ought 
to recollect that the humblest of nature's 
works are often those which, on investiga- 
tion, afford the most curious matter for con- 
sideration ; in proceeding, therefore, to the 
investigation of the humble 


MOSS, 


we shall take a geographical survey of its 
various habitats, after premising that the 
extensive natural order of Mosses exhibits 
such strong characters, both in structure 
and economy, that nothing is more easy 
than to distinguish them from all the other 
varieties of the Cryptogamous class, particu- 
larly if our fair readers are disposed to ex- 
amine their minute specimens through one 
of Dolland’s best microscopes (or even 
through those humbler philosophical in- 
struments, that may be purchased. whilst 
cheapening a pair of gloves in Exeter 
*Change); an amusement which may, per- 
haps, afford them as much satisfaction as 
peeping at a beau through a quizzing-glass 
on the marine parades and allées vertes of 
sea-lounging and water-drinking resorts of 
idleness and fashion. 

We may further add, the peculiarly 
pleasing external appearance, and curions 
internal organization, cannot fail to excite 
in a polished and contemplative mind, the 
most lively interest, even though the fair 
botanist should as yet have made but small 
progress in the science. : 

To enable such, therefore, to astound at- 
‘tendant beaux, with a definition at least, 
we shall simply state, that Mosses are such 

“Cryptogamous plants as bear, on small leafy 
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sanction of the laws, assumed the name of 
Madame Dormeuil. If she became the- 
wife of my husband, from that momept ~ 
then he had two wives, for I never ceased 
being his. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


= 


‘stems and branches, simple capsules, de- 
hiscent at the top, where they are covered 
by a peculiar veil or calyptra. : a : 
The particular organs of conformation, — 
which are now the distinctive marks of, all. 
plants, may be distinctly seen with the help 
ofa simple magnifying glass,and appear to 
consist partly in oblong gemma, of a bud- 
like shape, which were formerly supposed 
to be anthers, and partly in an aggregation 
of pistils, intermingled with succulent 
filaments. 7 oD . 
It must be acknowledged, that the 
Mosses rank as the most humble subjects _ 
in the empire of Flora, as no arborescent 
one has yet been discovered. Indeed, the 
largest of the species seldom exceed a span 
in length: although some monsters have 
been seen of the length of eighteen inches. 
It is in Alsace that these extraordinary ones 
have been found: therefore, such of our 
fair readers as chuse to blend science with 
amusement in their excursions to the Con- 
tinent, may ascertain the fact ; but, if some 
are so magnified by nature, there are others 
which, to be seen at all, must be magnified 
by art; we allude to several species of the — 
Phascum and Grimmia, which bid defiance 
to the research of the most microscopic eye, 
unless aided by alens. ° Miles 
It is needless to inform our readers, that 
Mosses are partial to shady and to moist 
places: but, perhaps, they do not know 
that nature has endowed them with such ex: 
traordinary powers, as to thrive also in : 
different kinds of soil, and even when e 
posed to the intensest heat of the orb 
day, and in the most arid situations. __ 
In this, however, there is an obyiot 
rangement, for some are only fou 
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most barren rocks; others in-all sunny 
places; some in pure dry sand; others 
‘again on bare quartz ; on rocks of porphyry 
and granite; on calcareous rocks; on 
slate; on gypsous soil; on the sides even 
of coal-pits; again, on argillaceous soils ; or 
in the deepest morasses. 

_ We have made this enumeration the 
more particularly, in order to notice (for 
the purpose of guarding our fair readers 
against a common prejudice), the subject of 
“ Spontaneous vegetation,” partly founded 
on the natural history of Mosses, and partly 
on plants of a larger growth. 

‘It has long been observed, that ground 
newly turned up will produce particular 
plants, without cultivation; that Mosses 
grow on brick walls, where no seed has 

been sown; nay, in some parts of North 
America, if the forests are burned down, 
as sometimes happens from lightning, or 
from fires left in the woods, an immense 
crop of young’pine trees immediately starts 
up, though that tree had been unknown in 
such place before. But the variety of local 
__ habitats which Mosses assume, appears to 
‘afford a clue to this seeming difficulty in 
natural history. We know that the seeds 
shed by plants since the creation of the 
world must be innumerable ; we know that 
many of them are so minute as to escape 
the observation of the most curious eye ; 
“we know that many of them retain their 
vegetating powers to an almost indefinite 
extent ; and we know also, that many of 
them will not vegetate except in particular 
- situations. 
Under these circumstances, we must con- 
sider the atmosphere as being always sup- 
"plied with a portion of invisibleseeds, which 
never yegetate until they alight and are 
_ fixed upon their proper habitat, which 
will always account for the apparently 
neous appearance of Mosses in vari- 
ations. Again, if we reflect that 
vhen buried in the earth to certain 
will never vegetate; if we reflect 
eat portion of the soil of the mari- 
neces of North America, as well 
veral other parts of the world, is 
ora deposition of mud and sand 
es, brought down by the winter 
rom the mountains, and even by 
,attrition of the usual rains, it 
“ing that seeds fromthe moun- 
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tainous plants should be brought down 
with this artificial soil, and there remain in 
a quiescent state, until particular ciréum- 
stances should expose them to solar influ- 
ence, and to the excitement of the oxygen 
contained in the atmosphere. 

These considerations, we trust, are suffi- 
cient to shew that all the phenomena of 
nature may be explained by the simplest 
causes; and that, in the present case, with- 
out having recourse to “Spontaneous ve 
getation,” a subject so much dwelt on by 
the sceptic, who would fain believe 
that the world and all within it are the off- 
spring of chance. 

To return, however, more specifically to 
our subject, we may remark that Mosses 
grow most Juxuriantly in morasses, or ‘bogs, 
particularly such as are surrounded with . 
trees. This is more especially the case 
in Sweden, Lapland, and Siberia; where it 
has also been observed that a subsoil of 
iron ore, or of marcasite, is always covered 
with these plants in the greatest luxuriance. 
In those cases, indeed, they seem to enjoy 
a middle temperature; for the morasses of 
this kind are seldom dry in summer, whilst 
in the winter they are seldom frozen, owing 
to the quantity of superincumbent snow, 
and more particularly, perhaps, to the 
high temperature produced by the sulphur 
and asphaltum of the minerals beneath: 
for the morasses of which we’ speak are 
those which furnish the turf and peat so 
well known as materials for fuel in the 
northern regions and in Alpine tracts. It 
is unnecessary to mention the varieties 
which inhabit those situations in various 
countries; or to specify those whose fa- 
vourite residence is on the banks of rivers, 
brooks, and springs; but we may mention, 
as a particular instance, that variety called - 
Fontinalis Antipyretica, which is peculiarly 
partial to the immediate vicinity of water- 
falls, nay, strikes its roots into the stones 
which are washed by the fall; and which 
even seems to shew that the vigour of its 
vegetation is proportioned to the violence 
of the water dashing around it. 

There are none of nature's works which 
will not admit of serious reflection, or of 
that species of apologue adopted by the 
earliest poets for the conveyance of truth; 
if we were disposed to moralize on this. 
subject, how easily might we compare the 
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obstinacy of this gentle plant in veiiatioig 
the opposing cataract, to that feeling which | 
will sometimes prompt even the female | 
breast to nourish an attachment in spite of | 
the persuasions of parental love, or the de- 


nunciations of parental authority, when, if , 
she had glided with the stream, instead of i gions is yet but little known; but im 


fixing her future fate on a barren and || 
gloomy rock, she might have been wafted | 
to happier shores, to sport amongst the | 
flowrets on the river's gladsome banks, in- , 


haling the opening day amidst daisied | 


meads and under summer skies! 

Of the Mosses, it is well known that 
some will only grow in watery situations, 
whilst others are only found on the stems 
and branches of particular trees; but it is 
also a curious fact, not generally known, 
that though the Lichens are a scale higher 
than the Mosses, yet some species of the 
Jatter will only grow in that soil which has 
been prepared for them by the detuction 
and decomposition of the former. 

With respect to the genus in general, we 
may also observe, that they are contented 
with a much lower temperature than most 
other vegetables ; a circumstance that may 
in some instances render them of peculiar 
advantage to particular trees, 
branches and trunks being in a great. mea- 
sure covered by them, they not only extract 
less heat from these trees, but perhaps act 
as non-conductors of caloric, and thus 
preserve the tree itself at a temperature 
necessary for its preservation agaiust the 
rigour of winter: this may also be connect- 
ed with the fact, that the periods of their 
most vigorous growth and propagation are 
in the autumn and spring; whilst, in low 
countries, they are seldom or ever seen in 
the height of summer, as if it had actually |) 
impeded their vegetative powers. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that they 
should always be found in the greatest 
abundance and vigour in Alpine regions, || 
which naturally favour their growth by 
the humidity continually precipitated from 


the air, and perhaps by the thin layer of i the arctic circle; in fact, within 


light mould there afforded them. 


Sprengel, the celebrated botanist, notices || the island of Georgia, and t 


that in Germany and in Switzerland the 
steep rocks of the Alps are clothed by 
mosses from the height of 3000 to 5500 feet; 
but that at the latter elevation they cease, 
either from the eternal snow, or because 
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whose | 


that the rocks are too naked to 
nourishment: though it is a cut 
that in some places Lichens are sti 
|| with even where no Mosses are any 
|| to be seen! 


The state of vegetation in the jue r 


year 1771, a party of travellers were sent 
through Siberia to the coast of the Tey Ses, 
| or Frozen Ocean, who affirmed that in 
those parts, where the soil never thawed 
to a greater depth than four inches, Mosses 
and Lichens were the only vegetable - 
ductions. These travellers stated the wh 
northern border of Siberia, towards f 
| coast of that sea, to be for a width et: 
hundreds of miles, nothing but an 
mensely extended morass, destitute ¢ 
and where, even in the middle of st 
the heat of the sun never penetrated 
depth of a span. There the whole 
covered by mosses, whose roots 1 
just above the eternal crust of ice 
in the middle of summer, was 
hard to bear sledges drawn by rein 
Our Canadian travellers, — r 
Mackenzie, give the same de 
the northern tracts of America; and 
in his voyage towards the north 
states the same respecting Spitzbe 
' whose rocks, consisting principally of s 
tus rising out of everlasting masses 
are thickly clothed with these _ n 
| mosses. 
That in Greenland they should « 
tute the most numerous class of ve: 
is not surprising; but their 
‘there be great indeed, if we are t 
‘the authority of Crantz, who 
| whilst sitting casually on a rock, 
counted above twenty Bt > 
| rising from his seat. 
Such being the case in nothaal 
it may well be expected that in € 
|hemisphere the same will 
| Hitherto, however, no lands em 
| coxered there so near to the p 
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circle no land is known to a 


Thule, discovered by Cook, nei 
nor circumstances permitted a 

nute investigation of their fro 
beaten by the wintry billo 
ern Ocean. In Patago 
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Fuego, and in the Falkland Islands, they 
_ are indeed found in great variety: and na- 
turalists, ever anxious after novelty, still 
flatter themselves with a rich harvest, 
whenever individual enterprize shall open 
to their research the hidden treasures of 
Flora in the interior of Africa, where, on 
_ the summits of the Mountains of the Moon, 


. 
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A “ Many men, many minds.’"+If I 
; could have my own way, I should like 
_ to be carried over the whole universe 
“J ‘on the wings of /Zolus. On my return 


from my travels, I should then be reckoned 
- a man of importance in Babylon, my native 
town, where I now cut so poor a figure. 
Methinks I see myself surrounded by num- 
_bers, who at first gaze upon me in silent 
admiration. “ Pray tell me,” lisps a young 
man of ton, “let me hear a description of 
_ the fair in Saturn *"—*« They are six feet 
“high. "—“ In Jupiter ?’—* They are square 
_ shaped.”"—“ In Mercury ?” —“ They are 
% born with two tongues.”—* And in Venus?” 
«“ Our Babylon is one of her colonies,” re- 
plied I, to the blushing Delia. 

A learned man now raising his voice, en- 
quires what is thought, in the regions 
above, of eternity, or the creation of the 

~ world ?—<* There,” answered I, “ the inha- 
bitants only think of what can procure in- 
struction or amusement.”—* Which is the 
predominant. religion?” asks a bonze.— 
«Every one worships the Deity as he 
thinks most proper.”"—“ But there must in- 
fallibly be a missionary sent by the Supreme 
Being ?”-—“ Certainly, there is one; namely, 
_ Virtue.” A crowd of fashionables now 
press upon me at a time :—“ Do they in- 
dulge the most noble passions of gambling, 
banqueting, courting the fair, creating, or 
.. at least, adopting every new fashion ?”— 
No; motives of avarice have’ not yet 
taught them to grow pale or crimsoned 
over a card, or a box aud dice; the cheer- 
fulness and friendly intercourse of the 
s, constitute the nicety of the banquet ; 
mpany all women are equally paid re- 
3; in private every one cherishes his 
fe; they dress as fits them best, 


eatness and simplicity; the ladies 
haps, allow their charms to be 


they hope to add to the aneaag bountifu) 
stock of vegetable nature. 

In a succeeding lecture we shall examine. 
some of the most curious points of internal 
and external conformation, in which we 
shall introduce some botanical anecdotes, © 
neither uninteresting to the lover of science 
or even to the light summer reader. 
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, guessed at, but they never expose.” 


At 
these words all my little insects began to 
buz out: “In those superior regions, for 
certain, they know nothing of genteel man- 
uers, and are quite destitute of common 
sense.” 

To such an exclamation I must needs 
reply with an epigram, which I have my 
particular reasons not to repeat. 

A grave sententious character now ad- 
dresses the company as follows:—*If he 
could have found a more agreeable planet 
than ours, there he certainly would have 
continued. He returned to Babylon, from 
which I am authorised to proclaim, that 
Babylon is the most delightful place in the 
universe.” —* Do you reckon. for nothing 
the influence of habit? The Polander, we 
are told, prefers his humble cot to the 
princely palace ; the wandering Massageter 
returns to breathe his Jast sigh under the 
cloudy sky of his native land; neither do I 
know whether you should like to spend 
your whole life-time in the planet of Babel.” 
“ Hey-day! a new planet! Where have 
you made the discovery?” asked Urania.— 
“Tn the famous library of Syrius ; 1 read. of 
it in a precious manuscript that was dropt 
one morning in the great square. I could 
make a fine history of it if 1 chose. ‘I first 
perused a dedication, next ran over the in- 
troduction, then came a caution, followed 
by a preliminary discourse, after which 
was a preface; however, with the assistance 
of very scientific notes, I was enabled to go 
through the work, which I have had the 
pleasure of translating, in the space of seven 
hundred years,seven months,and seven days.” 

“ Read it out,” exclaimed every one pre- 
sent. With the utmost gravity | unfold my 
manuscript. ‘The company being seated, 
and the ladies even having promised to 
keep silent, I began as follows, previously, 
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however, agreeably to the general custom, 
I solicited the indulgence of my hearers :— 
It was in the country that Nadir had 
spent the time of his childhood. Elma, the 
daughter of one of his father’s intimate 
friends, and by two years younger than 
himself, was his constant play-fellow, and. 
his companion in his daily rambles. One 
might have said that the gods had animated 
them at one breath. The first impressions 
of Nadir's heart were in favour of Elma, 
who could hardly articulate the dear name 
of Nadir without some emotion. Distressed 
and fretful, when absent from one another, 
they never met again without a blush, yet 
both were surprised at their blushing. 
Mute, through an excess of pleasure, they 
would gaze on each other. Elma would 
lean her head on the heaving breast of 
Nadir, who, with tears of joy in his eyes, 
enlivened with an innocent salute, the rosy 
bloom on her cheek. They next would go, 
hand in hand, singing all the way, to some 
turf seat, at no great distance, where he 
used to read to her. At every tender pas- 
sage they sighed, and Nadir would exclaim 
— Elma, that author has read within my 
thoughts!” Ifa lover promised to be faith- 
ful, she then would press her young friend's 
hand on her heart. They would now direct 
their steps towards the humble habitation 
of the poor, and there, as by stealth, leave 
behind them dates or other fruit, and some- 
times money. They were so happy in 
doing a little good, they appeared so full of 
gratitude, that the indigent, whom they had 
relieved, might have been mistaken for their 
benefactors! The two youths accordingly 
were universally beloved. 

Fortune seemed to smile upon them, but 
Fortune, the same as Time, is supplied with 
‘wings. The latter, with a sudden unex- 
pected blow, struck the young man’s fa- 
ther, without leaving him leisure to settle 
his affairs. Some interested individuals 
disputed the inheritance. In order to sub- 
stantiate his claims, Nadir was obliged to 
visit the metropolis of the empire. Elma 
might go with him ; but how could she de- 
termine to leave her mother, whose affec- 
tion and infirmities required her uninter- 
rupted attendance? Nadir, at least, will 
‘never forget her; he promised a thousand 
times, upon oath, to live for her alone. 
« My dearest friend,” did Elma say to him, 
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/atatime. He, however, soon left the dis- 


“ henceforth I shall wander alone through 
our fields and meadows, seek you every 
where, call after you without ceasing, and 
not meeting you, I shall be most miserable.” 
“It will be some alleviation to your sor- 
rows,” replied Nadir, “that every object 
here will bring me back to your recollec- 
tion, and that you may converse about me 
with your mother, whenever you are pleased 
so to do; but whom shall I confide my 
djstresses to? With whom am I to speak 
of my Elma? I shall be solitary in this 
wild world.” —“ A thought, my good friend, 
has just occurred to me; you shall havea 
something that will bring Elma back to 
your remembrance.” So saying, she pro- 
duced a double edged sharp steel instru- 
ment, applied it to her hair that was way- 
ing down to her knees, and presented him 
with a silver lock. He seized it, carried it 
to his lips, and fixed it close to his heart. 
What are riches compared with such a 
token of love? Nadir would have stayed 
at Babylon, had not Elma’s mother, partly 
with threats, and partly by promises, forced 
him to depart. The die is cast; his high 
mettled steed bears him through the plain; 
he turus round, no longer sees his friend, 
but still imagines that he beholds her fea- 
tures. As he proceeds he is overwhelmed - 

with grief, yet he attempts not to ward — 
its pangs; conscious that to resist it can 

only promote its fury. ae 

After having travelled fifty parasang 

Nadir reached the metropolis, and alighted - 
at a famous caravansera. He sat down to 

a table, where the foreign idioms of a hun- 

dred guests, ambulating gazetteers from all 

the districts of the planet, might be heard 


putants to go and take a view of the town. 
Stately palaces engage his attention, he 
reads the various inscriptions, and next 
asks a thousand idle questions of passengers 
who do not listen to him, but leave him to — 


attend to their own pursuits. Behold. him — 
now entering a most delightful gard 


whose aspect, nevertheless, only caused. h 
‘to regret the more the simple air a 
modest deportment of Elma. a 
Whilst indulging his reflections, he 
the misfortune to tread on a lady’ 
train, and thereby to be deserving of 
severe reprimand, As he drew 


happened to justle a beau, who carried the 
lap-dog of his mistress. Down came the 
delicate quadruped; Favori, alas! sends 
forth a most piteous yell, and the lady 
faints. Her lover, who held a bamboo in 
his hand, applied it across the shoulders of 
Nadir, who instantly repaid the compli- 
ment. All present interfere, the fair ladies 
side with the offended mistress of the dog; 
and the gentlemen unanimously declare, 
that according to the most noble-custom of 
their ancestors, a duel is become indispen- 
sable. The two heroes, in consequence, 
repair toa neighbouring wood. The one, 
with a feeble hand shoots an inoffensive 
arrow; the other, with equal vigour and 
skill, lodges his weapon in the shoulder of 
his antagonist. Nadir, on being surrounded 
by a cluster of people, thought that he was 
ruined; but he was soon undeceived, and 
agreeably surprised, when his wounded op- 
__ ponent declared himself his friend, invited 
him to get into his palanquin, and carried 
_ him to his own home. 
- Phanor (so was the young man called,) 
had an uncle, who happened to be one of 
Nadir's judges. By this means, and owing 
to numberless visits, which in the common 
_ language are denominated solicitations, our 
__ hero, after the revolution of thirteen moons, 
obtained from the tribunal a gratuitous 
verdict, that entitled him to enter into pos- 
‘Session of his deceased father’s estates. Two- 
thirds of the property, however, he was 
_ under an obligation of distributing amongst 
uv" the good people who had iuterfered in his 
behalf, and the public opinion was, that he 
had got off very cheap. 
Upon his first arrival in the metropolis, 
Nadir used to write daily to Elma, from 
‘whom he also heard every day. Her let- 
ters he would read to Phanor, who, indeed 
__ treated with indifference a passion which 
‘termed romantic, and of which he en- 
voured to cure his new friend. He in- 
d Nadir in the arts of dressing in 
, of assuming fashionable airs, of sham- 
vity, and of composing extempore 
ations. In the forenoon he would 
im to the toilette of some celebrated 
5 in the evening he introduced him 
he circles of ton. Not unfrequently 
‘would destroy Nadir’s letters, so 
t only days but months elapsed 
he latter hearing from Elma. “ Is 
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she not a female?” would Phanor say, and 
our hero remained involved in thought, 
when one day his gay companion apprized 
him, most abruptly, that he was going on a 
long journey. He was to repair first, un- 
accompanied by any one, to a villa, where, 
undoubtedly, he was expected bya spright- 
ly nymph whom Nadir might well know ; 
and then, without answering any question 
whatever, he bade him a hasty farewell, 
and left iim. Nadir stood rather amazed 
at such a conduct. ‘ 

But our hero was still in the prime of 
life, and a prey to that irresolute ardour 
which prompts us to relinquish our actual 
situation, with a view of soaring towards 
another sphere which we fancy to be more 
beauteous and resplendent, merely because 
it is unknown to us. With a jealous eye 
would he behold such as were richer than 
himself, moré powerful, or greater favourites 
among the sex; nay, he grew curious of 
renowned poets, his own compositions 
being but of an inferior cast. Too violent- 
ly agitated by his contending desires, and 
his sorrowful ideas, Nadir, at day-break 
had not been able to close his eyes, when 
on a sudden he thought of the sprite that 
had presided at his birth, and who had pro- 
mised, over hiy cradle, to grant his most 
ardent wish. “ Hast thou forsaken me,” 
exclaimed Nadir, “ or canst thou not read 
to the very bottom of my heart? Come, 
fly to my assistance, illustrious, though 
neglectful Alzor |” 

The invocation was rather in a familiar 
style; nevertheless a sudden beam of light 
pierces through the blinds, bearing Alzor, 
who, gently descending, alights-on the sofa 
of his protegée, presents him with a little 
volume bound in blue morocco, with gilt 
edges, casts an amicable look upon him, 
and seated on his beam, returned as he had 
come, through the blinds. In case that 
sprite, occasionally, took unavailing steps, 
it cannot be said, however, that his dis- 
course was to be misconstrued. 1 know 
several loquacious, tedious individuals, who 
harass us with their monotonous, endless _ 
visits, and would act wisely if they were to 
go to silent Alzor’s school. — 

Nadir hasteued to open the book, and 
read several times over the following di- 
rections :— 

“ Pronounce aloud the words at the top . 
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of the first page, and thou shalt become 
possessed of wisdom; those at the top of 
the second page, will procure thee wit and 
science; those on the third, graces and 
beauty; those on the fourth page, opu- 
lence ; those on the last page, grandeur.— 
Learn how to moderate thy wishes.” 

Nadir could not suppress a smile as he 
looked at the first page, “ Wisdom!” 
muttered he ; “ why surely Alzor is making 
game of me! Is there even a sprite pos- 
sessed of more wisdom than myself? Let 
us turn to another page; but which shall 
I give the preference to? Strange perplex- 
ity! Ilimited power is as bad as having 
no power at all.” The impatient youth 
was torturing his brains, when his servant 
brought him the newspaper. He cast his 
eyes over it, and read an advertisement, 
stating that a scientific discussion was to 
take place, in order to decide whether there 
was more merit in delineating with the 
pen than with the pencil, and also whether 
it was requisite to adhere scrupulously to 
the established rules and principles, or ad- 
visable to overlook them. Nadir instantly 
felf anxious to shive in the literary dispute, 
and cried out Wit and Science. A writing- 
desk of cedar wood was immediately drawn 
near him by an invisible hand; it. opened, 
and a gold pen was produced. Nadir 
seized it, and began writing with a facility, 
‘elegancé, and energy that he kuew not 
being endowed with. Surprised at his 
wonderful success, he carried his work to 
aman who composedly dealt in the per- 
formances of others. This gentleman beg- 
ged to be allowed some time to read the 
production ; then ran it over, pretended to 

' review it, seemed to depreciate the book, 
appeared fearful of publishing the first 
essay of an unknown writer; printed it, 
however, through mere complaisance, and 
made a good round sum of money by the 
publication, leaving for the portion of the 
author, innumerable critics, and a few ad- 
mirers. Nadir had many adversaries; but 
whiist they were striving in vain to procure 
readers, every one was anxious to procure 
his replies, and all engraved in their me- 
mory the emanations of his sublime elo- 
quence, 

Some fugitive poems that he had com- 
posed, and which, (who would believe it in 
the present time?) were void of bombast 


a 
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and metaphysical arguments, induced his 
admirers to invite him to challenge Mirza 
himself in the dramatic field. The gold 
pen was set to work. Both a comedy im — 
seven acts, and a tragedy in ten, went 
through two thousand two hundred and 
fifty successive representations, and the 
great Mirza confessed that he was beaten. 
The academy, in a fit of enthusiasm, sent 
two deputies to the new luminary of litera~ 
ture, to invite him to illumine the horizon 
of their meetings. Nadir accordingly made 
his appearance among them, and was ap- 
pointed to take the chair. All through the 
republic of Belles Lettres were influenced 
by him. No work was published unless it 
had met with his approbation or consent. 
Authors would send him pompous dedica- 
tions, in order to procure a short note from 
his own hand which they gloried in pro- 
ducing. His thoughts were analyzed, and 
fifty translators were engaged, day and 
night, in transmitting his productions in 
every idiom that was knowa. poi 

In the mean time the excess of that glory 
with which Nadir was in some measure 
overburdened, bruised the hearts of his 
rivals. Long stunned by his first successes, 
they thought at last of being revenged. 
Under the veil of delicate censure, they 
shot at him the shafts of ridicule, which 


seldom miss the object they are aimed at; 


and soon after attacked him openly. If 
his style was concise, they pronounced it 
enigmatical and unintelligible; if he com- 
bined gracefulness and humour, perfidious 
echos would attenuate his ideas, and leave 
them only the mobility of air. As soon as 
his pretended friends found out that the 
idol was threatened with an overthrow, 
they disappeared for fear of being crushed 
in his fall. Nadir continued writing, 
proved that he was on the right side of the 
question, but he met only with unbelievers; 
till at last satiated with insipid compli- 
ments, and overwhelmed with inyectives, — 
he shut up his cedar wood writing-desk, 
broke his gold pen, and with a view ¢ 
ending his poignant chagrin, seized a d. 
sharpened its point, brought it close to 
breast, but recollected on a sudden tl 
authors should cherish life, and he d 
mined to travel. He was already at: 
distance from the town before his dep 
would have been thought of. Pe 


‘W hat a beautiful variety of magnificent 
prospects did nature present fo his view ! 
Rocks, whose summits supported the skies, 
whose flanks pour forth thousands of cas 
cades, which fall roaring into impenetrable 
abysses ; the river, of which they form the 
origin, which at first, as a simple rivulet 
glides gently across the meadows, swollen 
within a short interval by immense tributes, 
would lay waste distant lands, if the work 
of man opposed not its ravages; those 
bridges whose proud lofty arches command 
its majestic waves; the golden harvests, 
the verdant vines, and the antique forests. 
But whatever enraptures the cheerful tra- 
veller, appears insignificant, far from excit- 
ing admiration, in the agitated mind of 
Nadir. The outrages he has endured from 
his enemies engross his whole attention ; 
he recalls to his mind a thousand circum- 
stances that ought at least to have prevent- 
ed their speedy triumph. Where shall he 
' go to expose hisdisgrace? Shall he return 
to Elma? No. Stupid vanity, so often 
the reverse of noble pride, checks his pro- 
gress. He is determined not to meet his 
friend again till he can show himself crown- 
ed with glory. But what is he to do until 
such time ashe has gained that point? It 
- was not in solitude that he could find the 
means of filling up the chasm that he had 
opened to himself: once more he must seek 
the company ‘of those men whom he had 
Joaded with imprecations, and he accord- 
ingly returned to the metropolis. At any 
rate, he thought it advisable to change his 
name, and to take other lodgings. Super- 
fluous precaution! Who could -have 
y «known him again? He was no longer the 
man in fashion. Exasperated at the inat- 
‘tention he was treated with, he thought 
_ it announced the downfal of the empire, 
and gave himself up to that coarse, blunt 
misanthropy, which, among certain civi- 
lized nations, is decorated with the high 
appellation of philosophy. 

One day that he saw a crowd at the door 
of the national theatre, he felt inclined to 
see the performance of a new drama, com- 
ed by one of his most celebrated rivals. 
house had recently been repaired. 
undred tubes, suspended by a silk and 
ue, spread a soft and equal light 
magnificence hitherto unknown. 
nsive amphitheatre were placed 
(seldom impartial) of dramatic 
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merit. The simply ornamented boxes 
caused the beauteous fair, so desirous of 
being admired, to shine with additional 
lustre. In spite of the inclemency of the 
weather, these inconsiderate females ex pos- 
ed the contour of their ivory arms, and in- 
discreetly bared their bosoms; the breath 
of Zephyrus seemed to be the only veil they 
wished should conceal their charms. The 
eyes of the enraptured spectators wandered 
over the enchanting groups, at a loss, as it 
were, which to rest upon. Numbers of 
those fair, with a prism in their hand, com- 
pelled to cast down their looks, such youths 
as had not yet been taught not to blush ; 
Nadir alone was noticed by none of them. 
Jealousy and spite gnaw his vitals to such 
a degree, that he loses sight of his being an 
author. The applause that is lavished on 
his rival is nothing in his estimation; but 
to be scorned and neglected by the unjust 
fair sex is unbearable. He strives to get 
out, paces the lobby, and mutters some dire 
complaints. But he may be revenged; 
he opens his little book, and pronounces 
the words graces and beauty, resumes his 
seat in front, and negligently reclines on the 
balustrade. He catches the eye of a lady, 
who immediately cries out, “what an agree- 
able surprise!” another exclaims in a similar 
manner, and all the éelles instantly point 
their prisms towards ‘Nadir; they whisper 
to each other, and rise from their seats to 
have a full view of him. The tragedy 
being no longer paid attention to -by the 
female part of the audience, creates disap- 
probation ; the male performers are no longer 
listened to,and the actresses, forgetful of their 
majesty, like other weak mortals, stop, aud. 
remain silent to stare, in admiration, at our 
hero. In the mean time the author rushed | 
on the stage, harangues the performers, ad- 
dresses the public, weeps, and tears off his 
hair by handfulls; it is all in vain, the piece _ 
is damned—a due reward of his animosity 
against Nadir! 

By this time a lady, no longer in the 
bloom of youth, but whose diamonds were 
of the finest water, and in great profusion, 
had drawn near the new Adonis, and re- 
quested he would have the goodness ‘to | ~ 
protect her home. Nadir, stretching out 
his hand, accompansed her to her carriage, 
at sight of which the whole swarm of her 
rivals shuddered with rage and malice, 

(Te be continued.) 
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TO TIMOTHY HEARWELL, ESQ. 

Srr,—I hope you will pardon my pre- 
sumption in the comparison I am now 
about to make ; but, alas! dear, good old 
gentleman, I must say, that I think there, 
is a great similarity between us, You com- 
menced author, and determined to lead a 
town life, ata very advanced age, and I, 
kept as recluse as yourself, by a father, 
who set forth the world.as a sink of depra- 
vity, and a mother, who pinned me to her 
apron-string, as soon as ever I was delivered 
from their dominion, which was not till I 
was fifty-five years of age, became, by this 
emaucipation, master of a plentiful estate, 
to use as I pleased. 

TI accordingly, but I own awkwardly 
enough, drove my barouche and four greys 
into London, resolving not to leave it till I 
had become a buck of the first water: and 
dash and notoriety, let them cost what they 
would, I was resolved to obtain before I 
died. Amongst other strange maxims 
which my father endeavoured to inculcate 
in my mind, was a dread of the fairest pari 
of the creation: he represented women as 
wily syrens, lying in wait to entrap man- 
kiud by their allurements. I was, either 
through fear or love, certainly a very duti- 
ful son; I looked on my parents as the 
certain oracles of truth, whereby 1 ought 
to regulate my conduct ; yet, in spite of all 
their prohibitions, I found that at the age 
of six-and-twenty 1 was no longer able 
to withstand the charms of female conver- 
sation, nor could I louger shut my eyes 
against a beautiful, or even agreeable coun- 
teuance, if it belonged to woman. Forms, 
moulded by the Graces, would sometimes 
flit before me, when I attended, by the 


_ side of papa and mamma, the races at a 


neighbouring town; where, though arrived 
at that age where discretion certainly is 
come, ifshe means to come at all, my mo- 
ther kepta very strict watch over my looks ; 
and 1 blushed and hung down my head 
with shame, if ever she caught my ardent 


‘ eyes wandering after any of these divinities 


in petticoats, 

My father’s steward had a very pretty 
young daughter, at that time about fifteen, 
when I was doublethat age: whether she 
purposely threw herselfin my way I khow 
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not, but somehow or other we were ale 
ways meeting whenever I took a quiet 
walk alone by permission of papa an 
mamma, who were truly indulgent in 
many instances, particularly in letting me 
have plenty of pocket-money, wi t- 
ever asking me what | did with it! Scarce 
had my love been slily declared for. the 
steward’s daughter, when her father died, 
and left poor Anne, in her nineteenth year, 
without a penny. I took her privately as 
a mistress, and kept her at a village ashort 
distance off, where I used to ride out every. 
morning before my father and mother were 
up, who, now grown very infirm, never 
rose till very late in the day. When I be- ; 
came in possession of my estate I was still — 
constant to my first and only amour ;_ aa 
when | came up to London I establish 
Aune as my housekeeper, and though 
had no idea of the art of modern love, I * 
was determined to make a dash in os 
riage, and obtain a dashing wife. is 
But in order to avoid prolixity, I will re- : 
late, in brief, my London adventures. Tt 
was not long before | perceived that the 
character of a rake seemed most accepta- 
ble to the ladies, and that even a man. who 
had seduced the wife of his friend was re- 
ceived with welcome and delight, in some 
of the first circles of females, styled sig 
1 instantly, then, on this discovery, at — 
fifty-five, resolved to be a professed tiber- 
tine: my natural good health and activity, | FF 
with the assistance of my tailor and peruke- 
maker, who made me a most elegant milling 
peruke, to look like nature, enabled me to 
pass for twenty years younger than I really ‘ 
was. And thus equipped I set out one 
evening, telling my housekeeper I should — 
not be at home, perhaps, much before 
twelve the next day. i 
My first ramble was to Covent: Giana 
Theatre, whereI took my stand in one of — 
the upper boxes, by the side of an enchant 
ing beauty, whose apparent-innocence ai 
modesty won my notice. With much 
luctance, she entered into conve 
with me, and frequently lamented h 
discretion in coming by herself toana 
ment she was so passionately fon 
After the second act was over, she t 
me to see her to her carriage; whe 
: * 
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sed her: disappointment at not’ finding 
either that or her servants, though she had 
_ ordered them to be in waiting. I offered 
to ‘escort her home, and to this she gladly 
. | consented ; but scarce had we entered the 
i man, seized her rudely by the arm, and 
_ asked me with an oath, where I was taking 
“his wife? I explained; he owned himself, 
though uncouthly, much obliged to me, 
and his fair moitié accidentally dropped 
her glove, asa set of half-price people were 
Crowding towards the play-house : I picked 
_it up, and holding her husband's arm, the 
et lady gracefully took leave of me; 
é ut I soon found myself minus a gold watch 
* and a new silk handkerchief. 
‘This was enough to prevent me from 
4 passhterisg any other nocturnal adven- 
ture ; but a masquerade at the Opera-house 
tempted me to enter and join the motley 
“throngs. How men mistake their talent! 
Of all disguises in the world, I adopted 
that of an harlequin; and my awkward 
efforts at agility, and total inability to sup- 
fort the character, drew on me universal 
attention and peals of laughter. J was, 
owever, at length, tenderly attacked by 
a smart Igoking Columbine, whose face 
_ was covered with a very pretty mask ; and 
4 on our retiring to an adjoining apartnient, 
ms “where I besought her to unmask, I could 
‘ not help turning from her with disgust, 
when I found she was at least as old as 
“myself; and the good dowager, also, hav- 
ing taken me for another person, we were 
- mutually g glad to get rid of each other. 
~~ J was ever an admirer of tall women, 
and as I quitted the Opera-house, my heart 
7 beat high at the sight ofa fine female figure, 


: ‘who, though i in the humble disguise of an 


Ty may be said that, of late, French 
men seemed to believe that their sons were 
born only for the service of war. The 
eas, the efforts of every one, seemed 
t that way as to the centre of habi- 
stence; the workshops became 
and nothing was fabricated, no- 
is sold but’arms, or what had some 
with military affairs, The ware- 


, Piazza Whet a rough, sea-faring looking. 


housemaid, could not conceal the loftiness 
of ber mien. This was, I felt assured, some 
woman. of quality, and a conquest worthy 
my pursuit: 1 poured some flattering non- 
sense into her ear, as I must own rather to 
my surprise, she went out of the door at the 
same time as myself, unattended, 1 soon 
found it was one of the stripling bucks of 
the day, in female attire, and whonow with 
aloud manly voice and a volley of oaths, 
asked me if I took him for an immodest 
woman? This was not all; he accompa- 
nied his words withso vidlent a box on the 
ear, as seut me and my fine harlequin’s 
glittering vest into the muddy kennel. 
This affected me more than a month’s seri- 
ous reflections and resolutions ‘could pos- 
sibly have done. I shuddered at my folly, 
in attempting, at my age, to pass for a 
young dasher. I swore mentally ‘eternal 
constancy to my housekeeper ; but on my 
arrival home at about eleven the next fore- 
noon, I found she had that morning mar- 
ried my butler, at St. George’s, Hanover 
square, who had resolved to keep her to 
himself from my valet de chambre and me. 

Now, Sir, though young enough to be 
your son, I am yet old enough to give ad- 
vice; therefore, when you find your writ- 
ings grow tedious and “smell of the lamp,” 
takegwarning by the fall of your humble 
servant, and leave off before you make 
yourself as ridiculous as 

: Sruwon Arrerpay. 


I cannot but feel obliged to Mr. Afterday 
for his advice; but as our pursuits have so 
different a tendency, I cannot find the si- 
milarity betweeu us which he is pleased to. 
discover. 


Tue Listener. 
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houses and shops of the merchants were 


‘filled with muskets, sabres, helmets, and ° 


all the trappings of war; and it was war 
alone which found them employment. The 
trader became only a purveyor, and the 
minister of commerce might very well » 
mistaken for the minister of war. 

Those edifices which were raised for 
public education, were nothing more, iv 
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reality, than a kind of military college; 


they were raised at the blast of the bugle | to their very existence. Children, mar 


and the sound of the drum. The first. 
clothing a child received was an uniform 5. 
the most important part of his education , 
was to learn to carry his head aloft, to 
march in time, and handle a rifle. Certain 


it is, that a generation born in the midst of | 


these ideas, and amidst such an order of | 
things, cannot see it in the same ridiculous 
light as their forefathers; neither can it 
give them the same serious reflections. | 
Obliged to take the world as they found it, 
they figured to themselves, without doubt, 
that the condition imposed upon them was 
natural to human existence, and that they 
only received life themselves to learn how 
_ to deprive others of the valuable gift. Forty 
years hence all the world would have im- 
bibed the same idea, and the successors of 
Bonaparte would have certainly enjoyed 
the effects of it. 

This idea has already obtained too great 
an influence over the minds of the French. 
Children were not the only ones who fa- 
miliarized themselves to the idea of conti- 
tinual war; parents had already began to 
make their calculations on it, and looked 
forward to a distant period, when they 
might buy off their sous from conscription : 
every family ecouomized, denied themselves 
many comforts to lay something by for such 
anevent. Mothers wept when they brought 
forth male children, doomed to sacrifice by 
anew and unpitying Pharaoh. Those of 
more elevated rank were seen coldly de- 
livering up their sons, by destining them 
to war, bringing them up to it from their 
infancy, and marking out to them that it 
was the only-career they could follow to 
procure hereafter honour and riches. And 
thus they completely fell into the snare 
spread for petty ambition by an ambition 
of a much greater extent, and which had 
the art to close up every road which led to 
preferment, to lead them to that of war. 
How many senators, courtiers, prefects, and 
men in place, have been known, in order 
to maintain their situations, to have imposed 
on themselves the cruel obligation of offer- 
ing, as a sacrifice to their master, the blood 
of all their sons! It is thus that, by the 
system in which the French were fettered, 
_ ‘they finished by turning all their thoughts 
’ ¢@ the side of war; all their pretensions 
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i in which there was no order or a 


were lifted up to it, and it seemed 


out for the conscription from their 
like sheep for the slaughter, led, from that 
age till their departure for the army, a life. 


of future establishment; they were alw 
good enough to go and perish in the 
as private soldiers on the field of battle: 
those who were ambitious of inst 
themselves, were desirous only of becoming. 
purveyors, commissaries, contractors, or 
directors of hospitals, surgeons, conductors _ 
of artillery, or assistant engineers. Every - 
one rushed like a torrent into military ad- 
ministrations, so that war drew all towards 
it, and absorbed not only every thought, - 
but gave a check to industry. 

But one of the greatest inconvenienc 
this eternal war, was its influence on 
French character: by associating with 
tions less polite they lost that el 
banity for which they have long bee 
famed. They became negligent of all ( 
and their manners and language | became 
tinctured with rudeness and b: y 
they became severe, impatient, and qu Y 
some. If an officer had good sense, m 
and education, he fancied he had 1 


to ee 


5 


indeed, these officers Lowel onl : 
aversion: the minds of Frenchmen 
gloomy ; their vivacity degenerated 
dullness; their merit slept, and their n; 
gaiety was no more: conscious that 
were only detestable, they often | gave 
by their ill-hamour and ae 
come yet more s0. 

This perpetual war had also a 
choly effect on the morals of mankind : 
was not alone the character of the soldie 
which became gloomy, that of the orator axl 
the poet, those natural interpreters of. 
public mind, took a shade almost as da 
they hung their lyres on the cypress 


that of chivalry or poesy: even the i 
singers who go about from city to city, ca 
find no subject of composition to revit 
national gaiety 5 neither pensions 1 
couragement given to the higher 
public singers could afford them \ 
But it is to be hoped that the 


—-f 


“French gaiety and chivalry will return; 
hat arts amidst peace will flourish, and 
1e presence of the country, as it may be 
Hed, will bring back the national cha- 
x to its former-tone. How many are 
“Mow returned to the bosom of their families 
“and to their fellow citizens, to receive the 


tribute of their gratitude, and their admira- 
tio 
di, 


m of their valour! Some are yet employ- 
ed in garrisons, to be the guardians of that 
| peace which the King has sworn to pre- 
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serve. Their existence no-longer depends 
on the arbitrary caprice of a man who took _ 
away on the morrow the honours and for- 
tunes he had granted the day before; who 
made a sport of destroying the works of 


his own hands; who, like another Saturn,’ 


devoured his own children; and whose 


judgment never inspired sufficient confi-- 


dence in any one to look upon him as a just_ 
dispensator of either renown or glory. 


Bs. FUGITIVE POETRY. 

a. : f 

* LARA; A POEM. BY LORD BYRON. 

{ie od : 

oy to many recent publications of this harmo. 


Turs poem, undoubtedly the work of 
i noble and justly admired bard, is much 
the style of his Lordship’s former tales. 
Phe hero, Lara, is described as a gloomy, 
ferocious, and, in some respects, guilty cha- 
racter ; who has been left too soon “Jord 
of himself,” has been absent from home 
evelling in pleasure, and has again return- 
‘ed to the Gothic hall of his forefathers: a 
ingle page is his attendant, who proves to 
ea female, who faithfully loves him. Otho, 
| neighbouring chief, gives a grand enter- 
ainment, at which Lara is a guest, and 
where he sees an unknown, who gazes in- 
tently on him. They speak to each other, 
a quarrel ensues, and Sir Esselyn, the stran- 
‘ger, agrees to combat with Lara on the 
‘morrow; but Esselyn keeps not his ap- 
{ pointment. Otho, in his stead, offers his 
bosom to the enraged Lara: Otho is wound- 
ed desperately; but on the healing of his 
wounds his still wounded pride renders 
him the foe of Lara.’ The extraordinary 
absence of Otho's friend, Esselyn, makes 
| that chief ask him at the hand of Lara, 
who goes forth to meet the host that Otho 
raised against him. Kaled, the faithful 
page, often turns the charger of Lara from 
_ the threatened danger; but he cannot pre- 
ent the fated blow. After Lara is mortally 
wounded, Otho questions him, who can 
0 longer answer; but Kaled seems more 
lent and motionless than himself, To- 
the end of the poem, it is surmised 
selyn has been drowned, and has 
ed by the hand of Lara, with 
th, aud that of Kaled, the poem 


e do not think this work equal 


nious poet, we doubt not but our readers 


will find the following extracts extremely 
beautiful. The first is the description of 
Lara on his return to the mansion of his 
ancestors. ~ 


“¢ He turned within his solitary hall, 
And his high shadow shot along the wall ; 
There were the painted forms of other times, 
’T was all they left of virtue or of crimes, 
Save vague tradition; and the gloomy vaults * 
That hid their dust, their foibles, and their faults; 
And half a column of the pompous page, 
That speeds the specious tale from age to age ; 
Where history’s pen its praise or blame supplies, 
And Jies like truth, and still most truly lies, 
He wandering mus’d, and as the moonbeam shone 
Thro’ the dim lattice o’er the floor of stone, 
And the high fretted roof, and saints, thut there 
O’er Gothic windows knelt in pictured prayer, 
Reflected in fantastic figures grew, 
Like life, but not like mortal life, to view ; 


His bristling locks of sable, brow of gioom, 


And the wide waving of his shakea plume, 
Glane’d like a spectre’s attributes, and gave 
His aspect all that terror gives the grave.” 


The character of Lara is admirably 
drawn :— 


“In him inexplicably mix’d appear’d 
Much to be loved and hated, songht aud fear’d ; 
“Opinion varying o’er his hidden jot, 
ln praise or railing ne’er his name forgot; 
His silence form’d a theme for others’ prate— 
They guessed—they gazed—they fain would know 

his fate. 

What had he been? What was he, thus sinkibaliel 
Who walked their world, his lineageonly mee 
A hater of his kind!” 


The description of the page is beauti-. 
ful:— : ; 
« His only follower from those climes afar, 
Where the sou! glows beneath @ brighter star; 
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” Silent as him he served, his faith appears 
Above his station, and beyond his years, 
Bat fleet his step, and clear his tones would come, 
When Lara’s lip breath’d forth the words of 
home: — 
Light was his form, and darkly delicate 
That brow whereon his native sun had sate, 
But had not marr’d, though in his beams he grew, 
The cheek where oft th’ unbidden blush shone 
through ; [shew 
Yet not such blush as mounts when health should 
All the heart’s hue in that delightful glow ; 
But *twas a hectic tinct of secret care 
That for a burniog moment fever'd there ; 
And the wild sparkle of his eye seem’d caught 
From high, and lighted with electri¢ thought, 
Though its black orb those long low lashes fringe, 
Had tempered with a melancholy tinge ; 
Yet less of sorrow than of pride was there, 
Or if *twere grief, a grief that none should share: 
He seemed, like him he serv’d, to live apart 
From all that Inres the eye and fills the heart; 
_ To know no brotherhood, and take from earth 
No gift beyond that bitter boon—our birth. 
If aught he lov’d, ’twas Lara; but was shewn 
His faith ia reverence and in deeds alone: 
Still there was hanghtiness in all he did, 
A spirit deep that brook’d not to be chid.” 


_ At the end of the poem, when the sex of 
Kaled is discovered, her silence and her 
love are finely described :— 


¢ Vain was all question ask’d her of the past, 
And vain ev’n menace—silent to the last; 
She told not whence or why she left behind 
Her all for one who seem’d but little kind. 
Why did she love him? Curious fool! be still— 
Is hnman love the growth of human will ? 
To her he might be gentleness; the stern 
Have deeper thoughts than your dull eyes discern, 
And when they love your smilers guess not how 
Beats the strong heart, though less the lips avow. 
They were not common links that form’d the 

chain 

That bound to Lara Kaled’s heart and brain ; 
But that wild tale she brook’d not to unfold, 
And seal’d is now each lip that conld have told.” 


JACQUELINE. 


Tuts little Poem, it seems, is written by 

_ a friend of Lord Byron’ s; and has the ho- 

nour of being placed in the same volume 
with Lara. 

Jacqueline, the child of St. Pierre, deserts 
her home for a lover, who marries her, and 
they return together to claim the father's 
forgiveness, whose paternal affection knows 
not'how to withhold it from his darling 
daughter. 


FUGITIVE POETRY. 


ing extracts. —Jacqueline escaping 


father's house is felingly and ‘prettily de lee 
scribed :— 


Yet ah! how lovely in her tears! 
She starts, and what has caught her 
What—but her shadow gliding by? 
She stops, she pants; with lipsapart 
She listens—to her beating heart! =. © 
Then through the scanty orchard ng, 
The clustering boughs her track con: 
She flies, nor casts a thought Dehinds eid 
But gives her terrors to the wind. 7 

At such an hour, in such a night, 
So calm, so clear, so heavenly bright, 


taigne’s Essays, yet unkne 


We present our readers with the 
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“ A guilty thing and full of fears, 
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Who sald have seen and not confessed — 
It looked as all within was blest? 
What will not woman, when she loves ? <a 
Yet lost, alas! who can restore her ? 
She lifts the latch, the wicket moves; 
And new the world is all before her.’? 4 


The father's reflections on her Joss are 
natural, and well told:— «© » 


Oh! she was good as she was fair; 
None—none on earth above her! . 
As pure in thought as angels are, ath, 9 
To know her was to love her. o as aa 
When little, and her eyes, her voice, <4 
Her every gesture said * Rejoice!” r 
Her coming was a gladness, " 
And, as she grew, her modest ea one 
Her downcast look, *twas heaven to tra 
When, shading with her bend booted 
She half inclined to, sadness, 
Her voice, whate’er she said, e 
Like anal to the heart it went, 
And her dark eyes—how eloqnent! = wee 
Ask what they would, "twas granted.” Bod? 


The following lines must be oe y every 
domestic character :— : 


© On the stairs, and atthe door, 
Her fairy step is heard no more! ~ 
At every meal an empty chair 
Tells him that she is not there; 
She who would lead him where he v 
Charm with her converse while he les 
Or hovering every wish prevent; 
Ateve light up the chimney-nook, 
Lay there his glass within his book.’ % 

A father’s feelings are’ 
picted :— 

“ His heart told him he had ‘teat 
Unkindly with his child. ir 


A father may a while refuse; — e 
But who can for another chuse ie j a ’ 


St. Pierre is described 


os 


Cae 


pe 
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reads, his thoughts dwelling solely on his 
daughter :— 

<¢ The light was on his face; and there 
You might have seen the passions driv’n— 
Resentment, Pity, Hope, Despair— 
Like-clouds across the face of heav’n. 
Now he sigh’d heavily ; and now, 
His hand withdrawing from his brow, 
He shut the volume with a frown, 
‘To walk his troubled spirits down.” 


: 
" 
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The reconciliation, with which the poem 
concludes, is extremely interesting :— 


«© He shook his aged locks of snow ; 
And thrice he turn’d, and rose to go. 
She hung; and was St. Pierre to blame, 
If tears and smiles together came? 
© Oh! no—begone! Ill hear no more!’ 
But as he spoke his voice relented. 
€ That very look thy mother wore 
© When she implored,” &c. 


LAVINIA ; 


OR, THE BARD OF IRWELL’S LAMENT. 


Tuovueu the unfortunate subject of the 
following little elegiac poem, Lavinia Ro- 
binson, has ceased, in some measure, to be the 
theme of public scrutiny and conversation, 
yet the memory of her fate will long live in 
every feeling bosom; and, as the Preface to 
this work remarks,—“ There are, beyond 
dispute, other modes of destruction besides 
the dagger and the bowl, the leap from the 
precipice and the plunge into the river; 
many a gentle heart has been broken, many 
a feeling mind driven to despair by unpro- 
voked hostility, by unrequited attention, 
by slighted love, by insults, by oppression, 
and by a thousand other means, which, 
though not so speedy in their operation as 
those above alluded to, are, in the end, not 
less efficacious and sure.” , The poem opens 
with the following lines:— 

“ Haste! haste!sye melancholy nymphs and 

swains, 
Who dwell where Irwell laves the peaceful plains, 
Bring freshest flowers, the choicest of the year, 
And pitying strew the lost Lavinia’s bier : 
Bat, dh! no flowers the frozen earth supplies, 
And she herself, the loveliest flow’ret dies.” 


The endowments of Lavinia, and her ap- 
-proaching fate, are described as follows :— 


Unhappy maid! thine was no common soul, 


whole! 
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genius shone, and, virtue erown’d the 
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Yet treacherous fortune seem’d to lavish all 

Her choicest gifts, but to secure thy fall. 

Gave thee each charm, to sense and wit allied; 

And beauty gave, but happiness denied! ~ 

Yet thine was bliss, nor far remov’d the date, 

When in thy eye young expectation sate! 

When natare’s charms allur’d thy youthful breast, 

And admiration came a welcome guest! 

As sleeps the sunbeam on the placid lake, 

When no rade winds the glassy surface break ; 

So in the clear expansion of thy mind, 

Was joy pourtray’d and happiness defin’d! 

Hark! the rains beat, the impetuous wayes de- 
scend, 

And raging waves the fairy structure eud ! 

Se o’er thy heart, in unsuspecting hour, 

The storms of misery began to low’r!” 


The fancied despair of Lavinia is well 
expressed :— 


‘© I see her now, I see her where she stands, 

To Heav’n uprais’d her eupplicating hands ; 

With head thrown back, with wildly streaming 
hair, 

With stiffen’d eye-balls, and with bosom bare, 

Whence heaving sobs at intervals arose, 

And the deep sighs express’d her weight of woes: 

Wet with the dew her heavy garments flow’d, 

Where on the gale each angry demon rode ; 

There horror rose, there terror and despair, 

And sobs of anguish fill the turbid air; 

There from the clouds, upon the frantic maid, 

Rag’d the wild storm, the vivid lightning play’d. 

While round her thus the gath’ring tempests roll, 

Oh! where was he, the chosen of her soul?” 

“And didst thou wander forth alone, sweet 

maid! 

*Midst the deep gloom, alone and undismay’d 2 

Could fell despair so nerve thy timorous heart, 

Bid it from all it lov’d on earth to part? 

Ob! with what rage of anguish must it swell, 

When with one last, one sad and last farewell, 

‘Thy trembling hand pourtray’d the hurried 
scrawl, ‘ 

Presage of fate, and omen of thy fall!” 


That the above poem is written by a 
partial muse, is evident; nevertheless, it is — 
interesting: and though we have avoided 
in our extracts those lines which seem to 
breathe much personality, we cannot for- 
bear quoting the following, towards the 
conclusion of the elegy :— 

« Why wast thou born to be the sport of fate, 
And. doom’d to love where thou shouldst rather 

hate ? 
To find a scorpion lurking in the breast 
Where thy fond heart ‘had hop’d at last to rest” 
Ah! at that moment all thy senses fled, 
And desperation triumph’d in their stead |" 
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Avtumnart Warxine Dress. 
Jacconet muslin high dress, with a triple || 
flounce of muslin embroidery round the 
edge, and slightly scolloped; a row of | 


worked points surmounts the top flounce. 


The body is composed of jacconet muslin | 
and letting-in lace; the former cut in broad 
strips and sewed full to the latter, which is | 
about an inch in breadth; this body is 
made up to the throat, but has no collar: 
the shape is the same as last month, ex- 
cept that the back is a little broader. Long 


sleeve of muslin and lace to correspond | 


with the body. Spenseret of rose coloured 
velvet of a form the most elegantly simple 
and tasteful that we have seen; it is very 
short in the waist, and tight to the shape; 


it is ornamented at top by a lace frill, and | 


is cut so as to cover the bosom, but to leave 
the neck bare. This spenseret is very 
much admired, and it is certainly truly 


elegant, but it owes its principal attraction | 


to the corset over which it is worn, and 


certainly nothing was ever so well calcu- 


lated to display a fine shape to advantage 
as the Circassian corset, which has been 
patronized and recommended with incre- 
dible celerity by ladies of the highest dis- 
tinction, who are unanimous in declaring 
it to be the only corset ever introduced 
that has in every way answered the en- 
comiums bestowed upon it. The superior 
ease, gracefulness, and elegance which it 
gives.to the female figure, are too obvious 
to need a comment; while, én the other 
hand, its beneficial ‘effects upon the health 
are daily attested by ladies who rejoice in 
the success of an invention whi¢h has freed 
them from the tortures inflicted by whale- 
bone, steel, &c. _We must not omit to ob- 
: serve that the walking bonnet of this 
month, which is composed of white satin 
and rose coloured velvet, and ornamented 
with a plume of white feathers, will cer- 
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) tainly become general, as it is a most ele 
'| gant bonnet; it is worn over a small white 
jlace cap. Rose-colour jane, or leather 
| boots, and Limerick gloves. é 

The above dress was invented by Mra 
| Bell, Inventress of the Ladies* 
Bras, at her Magazin des Modes, No. 26, 
Charlotte-street, Bedford-square. . 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON 
FASHION AND DRESS, 


. The metropolis is at present so completes 
ly deserted by all the fair leaders Of tomy! 


that our record of fashions for this 

must be less distinguished by variety than 
it is in general; we have indeed seen a 
dresses that were a short time back im- 
ported from Paris, but our fair country wo-- 
men appear by no means inclined to en- 
| courage the introduction of Gallic fashions, 
generally speaking, and when we consider, 
| how becoming and tasteful those dresses 
| are which now, and for a long time back, 
have been the produce of their own inven- 
tion, we cannot wonder that they should 


| feel justly proud of the superiority of their 
-own taste. The walking costume conti- 
~ 


nues very nearly as it was last 
the middle of the day, but the 
and evenings being remarkably cool, our 
| fair pedestrians appear in swansdown tig 
pets, or velvet spensers. We have 
one of the latter, of a bright rate 
we think extremely elegant and t 
it is made very short in the waist, ti 
part of the back is plain, and the 
part from the middle of the- back 
bottom of the waist, is drawn ; 
considerable fullness ; the lower x 
front of the spenser is made to ¢ 
with the back, and a lightand t 
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trimming, a shade darker than the spenser, 
and made to resemble a wreath of small 
_ shell ornaments, is at the joining of the 
back and fronts, as well as at the bottom of 
be the waist, and at each side of the back; it 
_ fastens up the front with small silk buttons, 
_ to correspond with the trimming ; the col- 
lar is made tight to the throat, and low, 
anda triple ruff of either pointed lace, or 
_ scolloped worked muslin falls over it. 
, Long plain sleeve, with a very small half 
» sleeve cut in the shape of a shell, and trim- 
, med to correspond with the body. This 
_ spenser is, we think, likely to be a favourite 
n during the winter months; it may be ob- 
, tained of Mrs. Bell, the ingenious Inven- 
tress of many most admired dresses. 
French bonnets, as they are called, still 
continue in the highest estimation for the 
walking costume; they are much worn in 
atraw, though not in such estimation as in 
satin, and the shape has altered a good deal 
within the last month; the crown is no 
longer of that frightful height which ren- 
dered them so unbecoming, and the front 
is made more in the style of an English 
_ cottage bonnet. For this improvement. in 
the shape of these bonnets we are indebted 
to Mrs. Bell, whose elegant walking bon- 
nets, in satin, lace, &c. have been very un- 
successfully copied in straw. The garlands, 
with which they were at first ornamented 
have given place to that more appropriate 
ornament a ribband, which is in general 
straw colour; it is plaited round the front 
of the bonnet, and tied under the chin; a 
‘single flower is sometimes placed by the 
side. Satin and coloured sarsnets are 
higher in favour than straw, but lace and 
muslin are quite on the decline. 


a The carriage costume offers great va- 
_ tiety, though little novelty ; spensers, pe- 
_ lisses, mantles, and high dresses are all 
worn, the latter made of French washing 
silks, with rich French silk shawls or scarfs 
_ thrown carelessly over the shoulders, are, 
_ we think, higher in estimation than any 
thing else, although we have seen a most 


i silks are most in request; plaided 
$s of all colours are more or Jess worn. 
or the morning costume, notwithstand- 
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ing the lateness of the season, muslin is 
‘still in high estimation; we do not, how- 
ever, think that it is more worn than the 
washing silks. We have nothing novel to 
announce in the forms of dresses, except” 
that the backs are something broader than 
they were worn last month. Ribband 
trimmings are upon the decline, but silk 
fringe and floss silk trimmings are very 
much worn. Lace has lost nothing of its 
attraction since last month, it is, if possible, 
higher in estimation than ever, and while 
there is, in reality, nothing of novelty in 
dresses, the tasteful manner in which they 
are trimmed, and ornamented with lace, 
gives to them an almost endless variety. 

In dinner dress, frocks with cased bodies 
still continue predominant, ‘and we regret 
to say that the bosom and shoulders are, 
with a few exceptions, as much as ever ex- 
posed. Some ladies who consult delicacy 
and taste rather than fashion, do indeed 
adopt small lace tippets, some of which. we 
have seen both tasteful and fanciful, at 
Mrs. Bell's, and they might be worn even 
in the fullest dress, from the elegant light 
ness of their texture, and the costliness of 
their materials ; and some others continue 
the fashion described in one of our late 
Numbers, of a rich laced high body under 
a frock dress; but the number of these fair 
votarists. of delicacy, is comparatively 
small, aud the neck is in general as much 
displayed in dinner parties as in full dress, 
India muslin, and white atid figured sars- 
nets are most in estimation for dinner par- 
ties; we see, however, many dresses in 
washing silks, and here we cannot help 
observing, that some distinction ought to 
be made in the texture, as well as the form 
of morning and dinner dress, since the ma- Ke 
terials of both ought not certainly to be 
the same, The only novelty in dinner. 
dresses, is an elegant frock of the finest ’ 
India muslin, tastefully embroidered round 
the bottom, bosom, and sleeves, in a wreath 
of white lace leaves, slightly embroidered 
into the muslin. The body is made tight 
to the shape, and laced up on each breast, 
nearly to the embroidery, with a white silk 
cord; the lacing is finished at the top with 
a small bow of narrow white satin ribband. 
Plain short full sleeve. A short white lace 
apron, and a broad white satin sash, richly 
embroidered at the ends in coloured silks, . 
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and finished witha white silk fringe, com- 
pletes this dress, which has altogether an 
extremely tasteful and elegant effect. 

For full dress, plain white lace froeks 
over white satin slips are higher in esti- 
mation than any thing else; the bodies and 
sleeves of these dresses are either composed 


of rich letting-in lace, or else the body is 
formed of a plain piece of lace cased, and’ 


éach of the casings, four in number, is or 
namented with a rich narrow lace. The 
sleeve is composed of three points of either 
letting-in, or plain lace, trimmed round 
With narrow lace to correspond with the 
body ; aud each poiut is fastened down to 
a white satin sleeve underneath, by a small 
pearl ornament. The bottom of this dress 
is very tastefully ornamented with a rich 
letting-in lace, laid in in waves, and finish- 
ed with a broad flounce of lace. 

We must here remark, that the shapes 
are manifestly improved since Mrs. Bell's 
invention of the Circassian corsets, as they 
are ‘made without steel, whalebone, or 
hard substances, the wearer always ex- 
hibits ease, gracefulness, and dignity; this 
improvement in corsets, we are happy to 
find, has met with the decided approbation, 
of every lady of taste in dress: and should 
be most generously encouraged, since 
pltysicians declare that nothing more im- 
perceptibly injures ‘the health, than the 
wearing these incongruous trammels, steel 
and whalebone. Pregnant ladies have 
great reason to rejoice at the, invention ; 
nothing can possibly be more desirable for 
them. 

Crape is next to lace in estimation for 
full dress, but coloured crapes aye: very 
much on the decline ; blue and pale amber | 
are, however, worn by a few elegantés, 
they are embroidered either ,in white. silk 
_or silver, lace not being worn,to coloured 
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Jace tied round the head; and oraamented: 


 fashionables place narrow ribbands a 


else embroidered in silyer or coloured ; 

is very much iu favour. 1 0? sham GRe 
In half-dress small Jace caps begin.to be. — 

very prevalent, and we have observed on: 

some elegantés half-handkerchiefs of white; 


with a flower at the side, In full dress we 
have nothing new to anvounce since our 
last Number, except that turbans qwrse to 
be getting into greater favour. » love 
No alteration has taken. place in. “the 
manner of dressing the. hair since. took 
month... ai 
Crape spangled French fans, sage i in » the 
highest estimation.. Fashionable colours 
for the month continue the same as for, the 
last. , eer Ty 
ss i sdogett 
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Tue gowns worn at court are mad 
a full drapery, in the chemise. sty 
are laced behind, and mittens 2 
with short sleeves, trimmed att 
with blond: tlie trimming of the go owns 
worn in full dress are very simple; e 2 
times they have corkscrewed ornam 
the same as the gown, or a broad Tet 
in of lace, with a narrow sdtin- ribband 
down the middle. On cloaks and maitles 
are seen in general two quillings eit of 
muslin or lace, one narrower than th c 
the narrowest next the figure. “Man r 


an inch distance from each other 
form a band of several rows round chi j 
straw hats, Flat feathers, and pe a 
of white, prevail most in full dress, Bulky 

roses, and corn in full ear, form the bo 
quets for the bosom. metimes flo 
aré worn, what the Parisian belles cal 
UAngloise, Y oa is under a small bonnet; 
or else at the ear of a hurger bonnet, it 


dresses. White crape embroidered:.in co- || horn hats are not much worn; ‘the’ ; 


Joured silks is very high in estimation, and hats which have taken place oF then a 
it must always be considered as very. ele- generally ornamented with. stra : 
For matronly ‘belles, white : satin | mings or flowers., White ribbands s 


gant. 


trimmed with rich white silk fringe, or ' now in high favour. 
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THE THEATRES, 


_ HayMarKET.—A piece, under the whimsical 

“name of Love and Gout; or, Arrivals and Mar- 
_ ~Ftages, was produced on Tuesday, Aug. 23, at 
this theatre, It is difficult to say to what species 
it belongs, Comedy or Farce; the swarm of play 
writers it is more difficult to classify, than the 
_ particulars in the Linnean system; every one 
’ is almost sui generis, and pleads his own excep- 
7 


tion from the standard laws of nature. This 

piece is said to be written by a gentleman of 
much talent, Mr. Jameson ; and it is, unques- 
: tionably, a composition of considerable dramatic 
merit; it has abundant materials for mirth, and 
a reasonable adherence to truth and probability. 
If it does not in fact hold the mirror up to nature, 
_ and reflect the trne imagé and body of men and 
manners, it avoids, nevertheless, that gross dis- 
tortion and caricature, which disgusts us in 
many other pieces. The characters were thns 


filled :— 
Sir Solomon Gander ....++......Mr, Terry 
Old Ardent....5 «Mr, Mathews 
Young Arden ~..Mr. Branton 
Mr, Rusty....... sseeeeeMr. Tokely 
Buz .s..00008 ss+eeeeMr. Jones 
Shears... +++.Mr. Russell 

i; O Blunder... «Mr, Hamerton 

| Mae Grudge ++..Mr, Mason 

Ledy Gander... ss+0. Mrs: Grove 

Mrs, Rusty ..00.0ce.eeeseeeeee Mrs; Brunton 
Sabrina Darnley.y\..0i... ssseee Miss Seymour. 


The principal features of the plot are these :— 
Young Ardent, in-his passage out to India, in 
search of a wealthy uncle, has been taken bya 
French privateer, and the piece opens with his 
arrival in this country, from Verdun, in conse- 
“quence of the cessation of hostilities. He is ac- 

companied by Miss Darnley, with whom he be- 
domes acquainted in his captivity, and whom he 
passionately loves. Old Ardent, his uncle, to 
- who he is ntterly unknown, sets up at the same 
hotel. Hevhas just arrived from Bath, on a ma- 
 trimonial errand. Being much afflicted with the 
_ gout and other diseases, the never-failing aitend- 

ants of high living and a warm climate, he deter- 
‘mines to marry a lady with whom he formed an 
avquaintance in Bath, and who pretends to be a 
maiden, of the name of Dimple. The identity of 
name of the unknown uncle and nephew, is 


sich the stage can boast. After a good deal of 


-purpose play, iu the course of which the 
usy of Lady Gander is ludicronsly excited, 
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woductive of some of the best scenes of eguivogue | 


aircissement takes place. Miss Dimple’s| 
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matrimonial project is blasted—her husband, 
Mr. Rusty; a discontented character, who shas 
lefther twenty years before, and had been longa 
detenuin France, makes his appearance just in 
time toforbid the bans. Oldand Young Ardent 
discover their consanguinity. The latter re- 
ceives the hand of the fair Sabrina Darnley, who 
turns out to be the niece of Sir Solomon Gander— 
a discovery which accounts for the young lady’s 
visits tothe Baronet, and removes the jealousy 
of his termagant wife. 

This piece was well received, and the author 
was principally indebted to that incomparable 
performer, Mathews, who bore the principal: 
weight of the piece upon his shoulders, and has 
thereby earned a new laurel for his brow. Terry’s 
acting was likewise excellent, and Jones’s Fop, 
as usual, was extremely amusing, 


\ — 
EDWARD IN SCOTLAND. 


Ar the French Theatre has lately been’ repre- 
sented a new drama, entitled Edward’ in Scot- 
land; an outline of which, we make no doubt, 
will be acceptable to our readers.” 

Prince Edward, or the Pretender, is supposed 
to have’re-assembied, on the borders of Scotland, 
some thousands of Highteiders, faithful to hs 
title, his rights, aud his misfortunes. In a short 
time this insurrection threatens to’ shake the ~ 
throrie, and revolutionize all England. Edin- 
burgh itselfsinks under the power of this heroic 
Privee, and the neighbouring uations await 
with anxious curiosity, the resnit of his bhazard- 
ous enterprize. “The battle of Falkirk seems to 
promise success ; that’ of Culloden destroys all 
his hopes. Some days after, the action com- 
mences in 2 Scottish isle wherein he had taken 
refuge, while he waited for fresh snecour, and a 
reinforcement of troops from France. This 
island is also inhabited by some people helonging 
to the Earl of Athol, one of the most loyal offi- 
cers of George I. But tlie’castle is then only oe- 
cupied’ by the Countess of Athol, the’ favourite 
friend of the Queen, and’ by her niece, Miss 
Malvina Macdonald. ‘There is only one young 
officer, full of zeal and devotion for his King, 
that the’ Duke of Cumberland has charged’ to 
pursue the Pretender and his followers to the 
very last, and who has just been received into the 
house of the Earl of Athol, whom he does not 
personally know, but to be allied to whom he has 
long been ambitious, This is Lord Asgill, who 
ischarmed with Miss Macdonald, who. returns 
hislove. Miss Macdonald, however, i is secretly 
devoted to the cause of the Pretender; she has 
seen him, and even helped to save him; she be. 
longed to a family who served ander him, and 
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her heart has not forgot their precepts. The | 
cruel mission on which Lord Asgillis sent dis- || 
quiets her, without diminishing her love; but | 
she makes a solemn vow in secret, that be shall | 
never fulfil this mission. Her every other wish | 
is about to be accomplished. The Earl of Athol 

is at no great distance, and the lovers wait only | 
his return to be united, Unhappily this moment, | 


so dear to their hopes, is retarded by an accident | person; but in the opinion of 


which nearly cost the Earl his life. The vessel | 
in which he was embarked, by the pilot’s want 
of skill, entered a dangerous strait, and was 
wrecked ; the crew escaped this dreadful peril, | 
and were saved by some fishermen on the oppo- | 
site shore, amongst whom they remained till the | 
storm was over. 

A man, pale, terrified, covered with rags, and 
in great disorder of mind, is introduced into the 
house of the Earl of Athol, without knowing to! 
whom it belongs, and comes to crave the master’s | 
pity ; this man is one proscribed, and this pro- 
seribed man is Edward! At the name of the; 
Earl of Athol, he hears that of bis most inveterate | 
enemy; but in this enemy he sees nothing to) 
fear: he is sure of his generosity, the grandeur | 
of his soul, and he had the happiness of saving | 
his life when at Rome. Lady Athol hastens to! 
receive the unknown ; but he has been surprised 
by sleep, of which he had been deprived for five 
nights, and in this troubled sleep, agitated by 
uneasiness and dread, he reveals, himself, bis 
dangerous secret. 

Lady Athol reflects on the ties which bind her 
to the court of George; but claims more sacred 
attach her to the cause of humanity. The Preten- 
der isthe enemy of the state, he is her enemy 
also; but he is a man and unhappy. Her cares, 
therefore, are only employed to conceal him from 
the soldiers who are in pursuit of him, who me- 
nace him with new misfortunes and an ignomi- 
nious death, 

Lord Asgill now appears, and surprises 
Edward bathed in tears, at the feet of his 
protectress! Asgill has been just informed of 
the accident which had befel the Earl ef Athol, he 
has been apprised of his speedy return, he thinks 
he recognizes the Earl in the proscribed person 
before him, and not the man that the Duke of 
Cumberland has ordered him to ‘pursue : his error 
dissipates the fear of Lady Athol ; she quickly 
seizes it, confirms the opinion of Asgill, with 
much address, and the unhappy Edward is safe 
for a time. 

Under the guidance of a faithful domes- 
tic, it is settled that he shall depart, as soon 
as a ship can be in readiness, under the 
name of the Earl of Athol, who has not long | 
been a proprietor of those domains in the island, H 


then belonging to him; he had never visited i 


them, and is unknown in the place ; and being | 
employed several years in the wars against Hol- 

land and Brabant, he is a stranger to all his vas- || 
sals, to the greater part of the officers of the , 
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Scotch army, and to Miss Macdonald. tis then 
to the Earl of Athol; she thinks she is — 
resented, when she perceives 

Tdward, of whom she is also the tutelary 
angel. 

An unknown has now been seized on the bor 
ders, who gives himself out for the Harl of Athol 
Asgill imagines this can only be some proseribel 


the wife it ca 

only be Lord Athol himself: the bare fo r 
ed man, however, is not yet gone, ‘ e Earl 
could not arrive till night. The vessel is in 
readiness, but a suspicious officer has sent it of, 
The Pretender is then guided by a clever aad 
devoted servant across some rocks which 
from the Castle to the sea, but all the 
carefully guarded. French vessels haye*beet 
descried at a short distance from the shore; bi 
Edward cannot attain them; it is 
pected that he is in the island, he is eer 
and on the point of being taken pes eat, 
and from the windows of the saloon may be per” 
ceived, by the light of a rising moon, al 
most yielding to their numbers. ae tc 

He then returns to Lady Athol; Aagill | 
saved him from his enemies, because he only 
in him the Earl of Athol, and he attri 
he has beheld to a nocturnal mistake; b 
misfortunes and dangers of Edward now only 
crease. Itis not long before the See 
pear in his castle to claim his contested title, The 
departure of the Pretender cannot yet beefiected, 
and three English officers, are added to 
of my Lady, where the. proscribed, who 
place of her husband, is obliged to seat him: 
One of the guests, who nourishes the most rid 
lent hatred against the Starts, proposes to driak 
destruction to the last of their race; and the 
Prince, wot being able to master his” 
says he will not drink to the destruction of any 
one, This simple sentence proses , 
effect, At length Lord Athol arrives, and recog: 
nizes the Pretender; an involuntary emotid 
prompts him to name him, buta more sacret st 
timent withholds him; he recalls the 
Edward saved his life at Roine, and he save 
now in his turn, by letting him still pass ft 
self ; but the error of the officers who 
him cannot be prolonged ; the Duke of) Cumixr 
land has disewbarked, be who conquered Bana 
at Culloden, who is personally inted both 
with Edward and the Earl of A 
directs his steps now to the Castle of 
Edward seizes a fortunate ee 
pretence of going out to meet the J 
trusts himself to the fidelity of his ¢ 
tries, by one new effort, to effect bis fig 
succeeds, and'a line written on hi 
thrown from aboard a French ves 
penetrated into the bay close tot 
forms his generous protectors that he 
thing farther to feayfrom his e 


saved, and beneficence triumphs. wt 


4 


, 


— 
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forts of his daughter, she escapes, and again 
reaches Montanville in safety, 

St. Marco, a noble Venetian, first under the 
disguise of a painter, loved Emilie, while only 
the humble Agnes; after both of these lovers 
going through many difficulties, they are at the 
end of the work united, when the Count de Mon~ 
tanville is freed from his confinement; which 
event is broughtabout by the confessions of an 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


: THE CARTHUSIAN FRIAR; or, MYSTE- 
, RIES OF MONTANVILLE, 


‘sae ROMANCE, IN 4 voLs.—Sherwood & Chapple. 


Tu title-page of this interesting and myste- 


: rious work, informs us it isa posthumous romance ; || old servant at the point of death; and who has 
, itis evidently an imitation, though an humble || been amore atrocious and hypocritical character 
, one of the late Mrs, Radcliffe 8 style. We be- than even the Carthusian Friar, who, struck with 
J lieve it had a posthumous publisher ; and it is a |} remorse and horror at his former life, retires to 


pity that either authors or publishers should de- 
‘scend to such artifice to beguile the public. We 
@re inclined to think, however, th t was more 
» the act of the Jatter than the former ; nor do we 
"hesitate in pronouncing this work to be the pro- 
H duction of Mrs. Green, who need not beashamed 
i of it. 
a] The heroine is ushered into the castle of Mon- 
_ tanville by the Carthusian, one stormy night, 
* into the presence of Madame de Coucy, with 
' whom, before he took the vows, he was desperate- 
_ ly in love, and who proves to he the mother of 
Agnes the supposed orphan, who resides with 
# father Francis, the Carthusian, In the castle of 
# Montanville, this atrocious friar and uinatural 
ii brother, makes the Count of Montanville suffer 
¥ every cruelty which jealous rege can inflict; 
this unhappy brother, the husband of Madame 

de Coucy and father of Emilie, called by the 
; 


the rigid monastery of La Trappe. ‘ 


lity which too often reigus in all works of this 
kind, we found this interesting and amusing’; 
and we can speak so far well of it, that the inci- 
dents are so well and mysteriously conducted, 
that no one, we believe, will ever commence this 
romance without wishing to peruse it to the end: 
and we must remark, that we think it a great pity, 
that when a writer does pen a work of interest, 
the real name of the author should he cast behind 
acloud, because that name, from want perhaps 
of patronage, or from the narrowness of preju- 
dice, may not be so famed, as one more lucky, 
yet, perhaps, of less merit. We are authorized, 
however, for our suppositions of the real author. 

Asa specimen of the style and language, we 
subjoin the following extracts :— 

The entrance of Agnes during the storm, as 


Carthusian Agnes, is chained first in a dungeon 
belonging to his own castle, and afterwards in 

| __ his own apartments, which, according to the su- 
@ _perstition of early ages, are left sacred to the dead 
4, and unoccupied. Madame de Couey imagines 
~ that ber husband and child have perished in a 
oe Storm twelve years before, and which tempest 
| put the father and daughter in the power of the 


is thus described,— 

“ Two interesting figures met her eye. The 
one was a fair and sylph-like form, with a coun- 
tenance of angelic expression ; her azure eyes 


towards Madame de Coucy, and then turned to 
her companion, with a timid anxiety; and a 


Upon the whole, setting aside the improbabi- 


Madame de Coucy opens the door of her saloon, 


were lifted up with a kind of imploring request, ° 


bh : : 
a Carthusian, as their vessel was wrecked near his 
yh” 


dwelling on the banks of the Garonne. From 


fo these apartments are heard strange noises: and 
¢ Agnes, who has been adopted by her own mother, 
has two interviews, by accident, with her father, 


and her lipsare for ever sealed from daring to ask 

auy question, or mention “ aught she may see 
y of mysterious,” by an extorted and sacramental 
_ vow, taken in presence of her first protector ; and 
her father also, to’preserve the life of his child, 
takes the same solemn oath of silence, 
Agnes, in company with her mother, visits 
Rome and Venice, aud is seized on, when at the 
latter place, by an old nobleman, who was also a 
lover of the once beautiful Madame de Coucy ; 
dergoes a mock trial for having taken a false 
e, wherewith her mother, her supposed bene- 
ess only, has invested her, and Madame de 
oucy is imprisoned in the state prison of Venice: 
Agnes is again delivered into the power of the 
Baron St. Alban, butis rescued from him by the 
upposed father of her female friend, an elegant 


}, 

Wy 

' _ whom she supposes to he some wretched maniac ; 
‘ 
4 


andsome libertine, from whom, by the ef- 


seeming wish for him to speak. She appeared 
to be about the age of seventeen ; her fine hair 
waved over her shoulders, and on her uncovered 
head hung the dews of night; her habit was of 
coarse grey serge, and from her waist hung a 
large rosary and cross. She was accompanied 
by a friar of the Carthusian order, whose height 
of stature was remarkable, as was the meagre ap- 
pearance of his form; his cowl was drawn over 
his face, but lifting it partially.on one side, he 
addressed Madame de Couey, saying, ‘ Will 
you, Madame, permit this, my daughter in Christ, 
to sleep this night under the roof of your 
castle ?”” - 

Agnes, little thinking she is the daughter of 
Madame de Coucy, objects, with a kind of sad 
presentiment, against the suppositious title that 
lady is about to bestow on her. : 

“Ab, dear Madame,” said Agnes, “call me, 
Ibeseech you, nought but your own Agnes : 
such an endearing appellation from yout li § 
will be far more estimable to me than any one [ 
could assume; and to which I have no right:—it 
never indeed occurred to me, amongst all the 

Se 
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‘ 

questions with which I have often teized my holy 
benefactor, to ask if 1 bad any other name than 
Agnes; my presuming on any title might mach 
displease the Carthusian; and when, hereafter 
it is discovered, that] bear from my parents a 
contrary name to what you may be pleased to 
confer on me, 1 then shall pass through life 
with the appellation of a deceiver. 

“ Madame de Coucy siniled at the energetic 
manner of Agnes. * Were I allowed,’ said she, 
“to act immediately according to my wishes, and 
the found impulse of my heart, I would make you 
the child of my adoption and choice, and you 
should then take the name of De Coney. 1 may, 
however, by playing on a word, which] mean 
shall compose your name, laugh at the discove- 
ry, if it should be made. Allow me then 
to style you the orphan daughter of a degeased 
friend, and give to you the name of Montresor. 
Who can call you to account for that?—Twu seras 
toujours Mon-tresor—Thou shalt ever be my 

\ treasure.” 

The following extract, when Agnes is in the 
power of the Baron St. Alban, is much in the 
style of Mrs Radcliffe, but yet this posthumous 
romance will never pass off fur hers :— 

* The thick trees of the forest, agitated by the 
rising breeze of mornitig, bowed their leafy ho- 
nours, in dark and solemn lpoking verdure; and 
seewed as if bending their branches to the me- 
mory of knights and heroes long departed, and 
who-had heretofore been the tenants of this an- 
cient abode: when the lofty dome, brilliantly 
iNuminated, shook only with the dancers’ heel, 
and the plenteous storehouses teemed with hos- 
pitality, Now, not only an empty void, but an 
awful silence hug over the face of all things. a 
_ The following reflections of Emilie, heretofore 
called Agnes, at her uncle’s determination to 
bury himself in La Trappe, are well worded :— 

« When my hours glide along in gaiety, and 
in the enjoyment of every earthly good, my poor 
uncle, who, with paternal care, watched over my 
infant years with tender kindness, itnproved my 
intellects, and formed my principles to every 
thing that was good and pious; he, while I am 
clothed in the finest linen, wears only the tortnr- 
ing hair shirt,—passes his waking nights on his 
flinty couch, and when morning arises, and I 
taste the sweets of all bounteous nature, he digs 
@ portion of that grave which is destined to hold 
his wretched remains; and while I sing the songs 
of joy in the hearing of iny delighted parents,— 
he is only allowed to repeut, as he meets another 
victim of monastic vows, ‘Brother, we must 

die” 


 _N,Jickling, Esq. barrister, is preparing a 
Digest of the Custom. Laws, tobe printed in a 
ae volume, . 

“4 ai wen bed in the press, Some 
le ey original Letters, of the 
Robineon, Jie of Leicester. ‘ 


+ he 
’ 
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forwardness, the Principles and Practice of the 
Court of Chancery, in two large octavo volumes. 


lish a Treatise on the Principles of Projection, the 
projections of the sphere, and the construction 
of maps, illustrated by eighteen. plates of i, 
grams. 


of Liberty; a mask in allusion to the close of 
the war. 


ings of the Venus de Medicis and Apollo =. 
dere, is nearly ready for publication, 


cond volume of his History of the English. 
Church and Sects, which willinelade an account 
of the sect who have adopted the delusions of 
Joanna Southeott, 


Anatomical and Physiological Examination of the 
Brain, as indicative of the faculties of the mind, 


The work will appear ina royal octavo one 
with engravings. 


forming the Oriental Archipelago, is in the 


the last Ten Years; being a summary of the cases — 
| of upwards of 3000 patients who have rare 
his gratuitous advice. 


a Brief Survey ef. Holy Island, the Farn Islands, 


Mr. Maddock, barrister, has in eoedtnalille 


Mr. James, of Well-street, will speedily p 


Mr. Leigh Hunt has in the press, the Descent 


A short Excursion in France, 1814, with engravs 


The Rev, J. Grant will soon publish the se- 


Dr. Spurzheim is preparing for the press, an 


A memoir of the Expedition employed in ‘the 
Concuest of Java, with a survey of the islands ® 


press, illustrated by thirty-four maps and 
Dr. Trotter, of Newcastle, is preparing for the 
press, Reflections on the Diseases of the Poor for 


Mr. John Greig will soon publish, in cm, 


and the adjacent coast of Northumberland, a 
trated hy engravings. 

The Rev. William Butcher, of Ropsley, will 
soon publish a volume of Discourses on the lead- — 
ing Doctrines of Christianity, colcalated for — 
family reading, 

The Rey. C. Wellbeloved, of York, is pape 
ing an edition of the Holy Bible, with notes, 
critical, moral, and devotional, which is ms Aas 
to be published in parts. 

A Treatise on the Abuses of the Law is in 1 the 
press, principally tending to shew that the argest 
on mesne process is equally oppressive on the — 
plaintiff'as the defendant, and the necessity of es- 
tablishing some court, in which a pane ie 
recover a small debt. 


Life of King Robert Bruce, by John B 
archdeacon of Aberdeen; and of the 4 
Deeds of Sir William Wallace, hy He 
Minstrel ; from the MS. of both in 
cates Library, with biographical skete 
anda glossary. 

oon 


(Continued from our last.) 
**T am now an old man,” said. 
one day to me, as we were walking a1 


‘ 


a 


a 
) 


__ in combining every cirenmstance, is, that the 


"esteem of the vanquished, and perhaps even oblige | friend, that the Parisians should certainly have 
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towards the Thuilleries ; “and 1 have passed 
the nine-tenths of my life in this good eity of 
Paris, to which 1 am often tempted to give ano- 
ther epithet. It is a planet, all the phases of 
which | think 1 have well examined. After hav- 
ing passed an hundred times from mirth to me- 
lancholy, from calmness to distraction, from 
luxury to misery, and from war to peace; it now 
remains for me to observe her, under the-whim- 
sical aspect she presents at this moment, and 
which fifty years of observation could never have 
given me an idea of. 

“< } leave to history the care of discussing what 
France may have lost‘in political consideration, 
by the actual usurpation to which she lately sub- 
mitted: all that I certainly know, in examining 
the cause of our disasters, and calculating the 
number of our enemies, and in reflecting on their 
surprising us in that strange situation is, that we 
ought to place our hopes in defeat, and our fears 
in vietory. All that 1 certainly know, 1 repeat : 


taking of Paris itself has not tarnished our mili- 
tary glory; but we yet hold the rank of one of 
the first nations in Europe; we have given 
proofs of this for some time and if others are 
wanting, I know anarmy who will not be trou- 
bled to give them. 

*« But what afflicts me more than the giving up 
4 few portions of our territory, so generously 
eompensated by the restoration to the throne, 
and the return of the most beloved of monarchs, 
is the change in the national character ; for we 
need not be afraid to call things by their right 
names. ; 


“* There is from 50 to 56 degrees of latitnde be- 


tween usanda people against whom I had many 


ancient prejudices, but who, in many respects, I 

esteem ; each of these opposite sentiments, with || 
which they inspire me, is one common effect of ); 
that excess of patriotism which is peculiar ia |; 
them from the rest of the world. Amongst that | 
nation the greatest egotist is yeta citizen; the | 
most modest man is possessed of national pride ; | 
if the fortune of war had conducted us into that | 
country, (which may yet happen,) and if our }| 
politics now agree with humanity, and make a |, 
law to sweeten conquest by rendering it more || 
honourable and more easy, we shall gain the— 


them to be grateful. But the French General, |! 
whatever may have been his talents, whatever Hy 
generous conduct he may have shewn in this’ 


ciently,” said- 1, ‘ into the difficult position im 


degree, those inconsistencies te which you have 
given teo harsh a name. It is not to conquerors 
but to deliverers, that these acclamations are ad- 
dressed: this deference and homage comes from 
the heart, and the expression of them could not 
be more limited. A frank cordiality, a sincere 
welcome, testimonies uf gratitude, were sufficient 
to be shown towards the allies, it was acquitting 
ourselves of a debtofhonotr: But they restored 
to us the Bourbons; and with them peace, ho- 
nour, and freedom. For such benefits is it blame- 
able if weare energetic in our gratitude? 

“ And because it pleases two or three ladies, 
who have no other way of becoming the public 
talk, to make themselves frightful by adopting 
the little cropped heads, and the ridiculous dresses 
of the English, you must then attack the 
whole nation. You declare there is no more 
public spirit in France because a dozen ci-devant 
young men wear green kerseymere gaiters, hats 
like tradesmen, with the feathers bent down, 
with long coats of the most frightful make. I 
eatched you, just now, making an ugly face at a 
young woman, and pretty enough too, because 
she thought it was an elegant finish to a prome- 
nade dress, to have a bunch of cock’s feathers: 
rather than artificial flowers, This ecaprice of 
fashion is found in all countries from times im- 
memorable, and is nothing at all against our 
nation,” 

“Tam not of your opinion: there requires no 
greater proof of the character of # nation than 
twenty such fools to condemn it. But, suppose 
I might be willing te look over the follies of a few 
women, and old malesippers of coffee, what ideas 
would you wish our amiable visitors from the 
shores of the Vistula and the Volga, to form of 
the French ?—Of the Parisians iv particular, 
when they saw them assist at the taking pogses- 
sion of their city, as’ if it was a fine sight; ap- 
plauding the fine discipline of an enemy's army! 
as if they had only come there to be reviewed, 
and laughing, as they held their sides, at the Cos- 
sacks, who were loaded with the plunder they 
had taken from their farms and country houses !” 

“J alveady coincided in your opinion, my good 


| which we have been thrown, nor make those ex- 
which legitimatize, as 1 may say, in some ~ 


shewn more dignified moderation in their. joy, 
and more steadiness in their behaviour; but, re- 
flect that the presence of these strangers put an 


war, has not been received by the vanquished , end to the most intolerable tyranny ; that they 
with aeclamations of joy, has not been the object , were @ pledge of that restoration which eommen- 


_ of enthusiastic gratitude ; and, (added he, point- | 


- our absurd and grotesque fashions.” 
1s.is difficalt for my friend Dubuisson to stop” 
he ix once got into this snarling strain, ' 


well known. “You do not penetrate suffi. 


. 


which, when it attacks his.countrymen, is gene- | 
tally the more severe, though his love for them ‘| 


ceda new era of happiness for our country ; and 


ing to a woman and two men of a certain age, ‘| do not'be so obstinate in seeing only a proof of, 
why passed near us,) they would not even imitate | degeneracy in the national character, bysomeex- 


| isting cirenmstances, which are, by no means, 


marks of their instability.” ~ ; 

* As for the allies, concerning the opinion of 
whom you seem so uneasy, 1 do not see what 
they have found, during their stay, to cause us te * 
lose their esteem ; they know the bravery of our 


¢ 


- 


®. 


ls 


troops; they are now acquainted with the state 
of our arts, the polish of our manners, and the 
high degree of civilization we are arrived at.” | 

* They can judge but little of the state of our 
arts, by our spectacles and our caricatures ; nor | 
of our literature by the quantity of pamphlets | 
which have heen distributed this month past at 
the gates of the Thuilleries and the Palais Royale ; 
of the polish of our manners by the coffee-house | 
scenes they have witnessed, These people will 
take home with them a curious idea of the French 
nation,’ 

It is most probable, and more natural to be- || 
lieve that they will appreciate it on less local | 
causes. They will do justice to the splendour of | 
our monuments, the magnificence of our an] 
seums, the extensive richness of our libraries, | 
the brilliancy of our theatres, the perfection of 
our manufactures, the urbanity of our manners ; 
and they will conclade, as they give us our due, 
that it is better to have us for allies. than for ene- 
mies.” 

* In effect, why shonid they not be satisfied with 
us, when we have such a desire to shew ourselves 
pleased with them? Have not I seen our ladies 
walking with delight in the midst of the agree- 
able night guards of the Champs d’Elysees, in 
order to enjoy the pleasure of seeing the punish- 
ment of the knout given to the Cossacks, and the 
schlag to the Germans! And are not those little 
temporary fairs delightful amusements, where 
the honest citizens of the Don and the Ukraine, 
come to sell to our gaping cocknies, all the pil- 
lage and the cattle which they have. carried off 
from Pantin, and Montmartre? Have not you 
been, much diverted with those little recreative 
scenes which are represented every day on the 
Boulevards ; and in which we behold our poor 
villagers disputing with a Jaik or a Baskir the 
price of a cow, the only possession they. had left 
them? Do not you think it is delightful 10 see 
our elegant coffee-houses transformed into smok- 
ing rooms; and for us to breathe only in the pub- 
lic walks the delightful odour of a tobacco- 
pipe 2)? 

“ Do not, like our pretended wits, my dear 
Dubuisson, abuse the satirical talent you are en- | 
dowed with. There are misfortunes inseparable 
from war, and inconveniences which follow in 
its train. You forget that the generous comman- 
ders have repaired the mischiefs committed by 
the soldiery. The most severe discipline has 
rendered us secure from their disorders, and the 
evils of which you complain existed only for a 
few days: the remembrance of them is entirely 
done away ; but what ought to be stamped for 
ever on our memory, whut ought to fill the most 
brilliant page of history, is that sublime picture 
of which youonly chuse to see the darkest shades ; 
a Prince entering, after twenty-three years of 
exile, his own capital, invaded by formidable 
armies, haying nothing to oppose’ against the 

“pretensions of the conquernrs, and even against 
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the conquered, but his misfortunes, his birth, the 
love of his people, and the power of his will! 
Discussing amidst three hundred thousand fo- 
reign bayonets, the interests of his subjects, and * 
obtaining, on the threshold of his palace, 
conditions ef peace which a moderate conqueror 
would have been content to have made on the 
field of battle. Would you desire any embellish. 
ment to snch a picture ?, Figure to 
same King, two months after his retarn, inthe 
midst of the representatives of his people, to 
whom he brings the double benefit of a treaty of 
peace, that twenty-five years of victories and 
woe could never bring about, and a free consti- | 
tution, so long looked for in vain, as the : 
rable interest of the King and people. Such are, — 
my good friend, the events of thisepoch.  — 

“ After this, laugh if you like, at the scenesof — 
the day: declaim against’the frivolity of our 
national character; against our querulous temper 
which has degenerated into an habit, and which 
will shew itself in the most 8 
the waves succeed each other aftera storm; but 
do not fear that the visit we have received from 
an armed deputation, nor all the people of Eu- 
rope can corrupt or change our real ;charaeter: 
our manners will never alter; our soldiers will 
beas brave as ever, and moreso for having been 
brought acquainted with their former adversa- 
ries. Our youth will no longer go to learn po- 
liteness from the Bulgarians, and our ladies are~ 
resolved no longer to seek for fashion from the — 
shores of the Thames. 1 have even the individual 
satisfaction to assure you, that my wife is nota 
bit more of a coquette, nor has imbibed one grain 
of additional pride, since she heard a Tartar offi- 
cer declare, that he took the trouble of coming on 
horseback, to the environs of the great wall, to « 
be present at the taking of a city, the nameof 
which he had never heard before.” A 
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ee a. 
ACCOUNT OF THE FUNERAL OF 
JUNIUS BRUTUS, “9 
Tue body of Brutus was Vorsasaiell trinm-— 
phal chariot, covered with black tapestry, em- 
broidered. with gold; it was surrounded with: 
the richest spoils of the enemy, and 
bucklers, while, according to the barbarity of the 
times, the prisoners he had taken in warwere 
chained to the funeral ear. wo oe 
The way was strewed with flowers, the 
hung with tapestry, and all the ladies of the 
richly dressed, were posted at the most cons 
aud most conspicuous parts to see the 
The body was placed under a mournin, 
exactly before the temple of Jupiter 3 
Jerius, encompassed round by- the senate, 
the following oration, while the most ay 


death-like silence prevailed:— » 
* 


ee 


<* Romans, it were unjust in me to claim alone 
the honour of a victory, won by the illustrious 


-and let me remind you of all he has done for 
you, that it may inspire you with gratitude, as 
it sinks into your minds and memories, while you 
‘bewail the loss of your glorious deliverer. 1 
speak not of his illustrious birth, I celebrate not 
__ the virtues of his ancestors; but 1 beseech you, 
Romans, forget not how Brutus devoted his whole 

life to work ont your safety, and remember that 
__ all his courage was exerted for your liberty, and 
_ that he despised the advantages of fortune or the 
_ ~ safety of his own life, to the satisfaction of render- 
ing you happy, to revenge the virtuous Lucretia, 
. to punish the infamous Sextus, and to knock off 
___ those ignominions fetters of slavery that we have 
‘groaned under for so long atime. He, Romans, 
broke those fetters, and Brutus claims from you 
‘the same respect and reverence which were due 
to the first foundef of Rome. Not only has be 
driven the usurper Tarquin from the throne, but 
since the abolition of tyranny he has endeayour- 
ed to establish the bond of union metered 
you. 

Think of his valour in the enemy’s camp, and his 
signal skill and courage at the head of our forces. 
Rome, itself, owes to him all her present great- 
ness, and her future fame. That voice, which 
has declared us conquerors, is the presage of the 
‘favour of the Gods towards Bruths. 


‘ Bewail, 
i ss ther, Romans, our illustrious deliverer: but be- 
; wail not Brutus as a conimon man. Tears are 
__ fruitless, when indignation prompts revenge : 
; the race of the Tarquins must be exterminated, 
*  orslavery will be your lot; die rather a thousand 
¢ times,/if possible, sooner than submit to a tyran- 
‘3 nic yoke. Itis by emulating Brutus, we must 
13 _ shew our sotrow for his: loss; let as then regard 
o his funeral as a triumph: glorious example for 
: us to imitate, is the man like unto Brutus, who, 
j free from all vice, had prudence equal to his un- 


derstanding ; eminent for coura_e as for modera- 
_ _tion,—for mildness as for constancy ; he was pos- 
sessed of more virtue than all the Romans put 
together, and felt a thousand times more love for 
his country than for himself.” 


A public statue was erected at the expence ef 
the people to this illustrious man; and the whole 
city wore mourning for bim for a year. The 
ladies of the most exalted rank mourned for Bru- 
tusas it had been for the loss of a beloved parent ; 
him who had so nobly defended the honour of their 
sex, in the vengeance he had taken on the race 

of Tarquin for the dishonour of the chaste Lu- 
_ cretia. 


~— 


, SLIPPERS. 


‘Weread in the Encyclopedia, a long artiele 
he origin of shoes ; their primitive form, and 
r gradual improvement to the present time. 


dead. To Brutus then be ascril ed the glory, 
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Sometimes round at the toes, sometimes square, 


sometimes turned up, short, flat, or high-heeled, 
both those of the men and of the women; shoes - 


of all dimensions, of every colour, of morocco, of 


kid, of goat’s leather, of bull’s leather, ofsilk, of 
nankeen 5 laced shoes, farred shoes, Chinese 


| shoes, ae shoes of a thousand different kinds, 


Boots have been equally made the subject of 
the pen; and ina learned work, from which we 
continually read copious extracts in periodical 
publications, they descant in a learned manner, 
on the legs and the heels, on the mid-legs, and 

on the spurs ; the double seams, and the raised 
heel, the soles, the tassels, and the hincking 
&e. ke. 

But slippers have not as yet, that we can find, 
been the subject of any pen. However, we think 
they have a claim to celebrity. How ungrateful 
are authors! What, is there not one among them 
that, feeling frequently the comfort of a pair of 
slippers, when he comes home from a long fruit 
less walk, who will be found to celebrate the 
pleasure and ease he experienced, as in these 
neglected slippers he recommenced his pages! 

The solicitor, dyéssed as soon as it is day, with 
a sword by his side, his hat under his arm, and 
his foot tightened up in a dress shoe, what ease 
does he experience, when he comes home at 
night and puts on his slippers, after he has di- 
vested himself of his troublesome full-dress! 


Dervilly, is a merchant who deals in several 
elegant and ‘new inventions, and has a surprising 
run of custom. He is famous for selling ata fair 
computation a quantity of veils and shawls to 
the numerous beauties of this capital, People 
come to lay out their money with him, from 
every quarter, and often at about twelve o’clock, 
are to be seen as many as thirty carriages at his 
door. He never quits his magazines, for he has 
several upstairs, but he runs from one to the 
other, serving every body, and asserting the most 
positive things ; he hands the ladies out of their 
carriages,—he gives them his hand to lead them 
up stairs,—he is a merchant of the most amiable 
manners. Heis always clean shaved, his cravat 
put on with taste, and wears fine stockings—with 
slippers. 

Valcourt is one of the most fortunate of hus- 
bands ; his wife is the best of wives, the least 
curious, and the most sedentary. Let Valeourt 
go where he will, he is sure that his better half 
will remain at home, and that whether he enters 
late or early, he may always reckon on apding 
her in slippers. 

Alas! my trade keeps me on foot day and 
night: in the morning I am often seen at the 
Hotel of Invalids, and by the twilight at the bar- 
rier of the throne. This begins to weary me 
Ah! when will come the hour of repose, when _ 
may I give myself up to the charms of indolence? 
When shall I be allowed to pass the morning in 
my chamber, free from care and uneasiness, with 
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a coloured handkerchief round my neck, a night- 
cap on my head, a short jacket, large panta Joons, 
and—slippers? 
—— 
BIRTHS. 

At his house in Connaught-place, the lady of 
the Hon. Archibald Macdonald, of a son. 

At Catch-hall, near Lockerbie, Scotland, Mrs. 
Johnstone, of a son and heir. Mr. Johustone 
has had four wives, and this is the only child, 
although he is nearly eighty years of age, 

At Brighton, the lady of the Rev. M. Rice, ofa 
daughter. 

The lady of H. C, Berkeley, Esq. of Lineeln’s- 
Inn, of ason. 


. 


MARRIED. 

At Mortlake, Surrey, Mr. Jobn Tilleard, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Joseph Oli- 
ver Allinan, of Princes-street, Haaover-square. 

At St, John’s Westminster, William Ellis, of 
Hatton-Garden, Esquire, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter : and on the same day, Edward Ellis, of 
Tavistock-place, Russell-square, Esquire, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of John Wolston, of 
Tor Newton, Devon, Esquire. 

At St. Mary, Newington, Mr. Critchell, of 
Islington, to Miss Taylor, of Walworth. 

Miss Smith, of Drury-lane Theatre, to Richard 
Bartley, Esq. of Birmingham, 

Lord Moreton, to a grand-niece of the late 
Judge Buller. 


DIED. 


At Guildford-place, after a very short illness, 
the Right Hon. Lady Mary Martin, sister to: his 
Grace the Duke of Athol, deeply lamented by, 
her afflicted family and friends. 

Mr. Thomas Carnelley, aged 65, late of the 
Crown Inn, Rotherham. 

At Richmond, in Surrey, aged 59, Richard 
Smith, Esq, late of Woburn-place, Russell- 
square. 

At hisseat, Old Warden, in the county of Bed- 
ford, Robert Henley, Lord'Ongley, aged'4e.— 
He is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
eldest son, aminor. His Lordship’s father was 
the first Lord ‘Ongley, who diedsin 1785. Itis an 

. Irish peerage. Robert Henley, the first‘Lord, as- 
sumed the name andiarms of Ongley, on succeed- 
ing to the estates of’ his great uncle; Sir Samuel 
Ongley, of Kent, and’ was: created; July: 30, 
1776, Baron Ongley, of Old Warden. 

At the house of his friend, Mr. Darlivg, Hun- 
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ter-street, North Brunswick-square, — Janes \ 
derson, Esq. Assistant Surgeon on the ~ 
Establishment, many years stationed at Prin 
Wales’s Island. 

At Plymouth-Dock, Devon, in the soth ae: 
his age, and after more than four months of se- _ 
vere and unexampled suffering, in consequence — 
of a wound received at the battle of Toulou 
Peter Joseph Bone, Lieutenant in the goth! 
giment, and second son of Henry Bone, Esq, 
R. A. of Berners-street. 


* Count Rumford,” says the Gazette de France — 
of Wednesday, the oath Aug, “ Associate of the 
French Institute, Member ‘of the Royal Society 4 
of London, &e. &c. died in the night. between 
|| Sunday and Monday last, at his country-house 
at Auteuil. His disorder was a nervous fever. 
This celebrated man devoted his life-to the study 
of the sciences, and never ceased to direct his 
pursuits to the promotion of the interests of hu- 
manity. He-has left many works whieh cannot 
fail to render his memory dear to posterity. He ~ 4 
was. only 60 years of age, He was ‘ners 
morning at Auteuil.” 

Baron Muuchausen. — This traveller, 80 
celebrated) amongst. us for the accuracy 
probability of his narrations, and bitherte com " 
sidered as a fictitious character, turns out to 
really existed. The Journal de Paris of the 224 
Aug. gives an account of his death, and laments — 
the loss which tlie republic of letters have su 
fered, He died suddenly at Paris,, at the “ae Ld 
sixty. on 

Mr. John Brett, aged: 74 years, nema } 
Lambeth, much lamented by all:who knew him, 

At his sister's at Deptford, Daniel Isaac Baton, f 
the publisher of free Theological: and Politieal 
Works: for the last 95. years, for which’ hebad 
pen prosecuted eight different times: by the At- 
| torney-General, His last imprisonment; of 18 
months duration, was for the third part of Paine’s 
Ageof Reason, He was lately legis . 
work called Ecce Homo, for which: he Re 
judgment to go by default. He was mabe 
up for judgment, in consideration of his’ 
and infirmity, and on aceountof his: boring 
up the anthor, 

Miss: Bays, of Cambridge; she: a . 
with a humour in the face, and had» oF 
from a medical practitioner, two vials of 
eine, one of which she was to take i all 
She unfortunately swallowed the external. 
eation, by which she lost her life, 
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tj Ir has too long been a popular preju- 
@ice that the great were more remarkable 
for their artificial rank in society, than for 
their virtues or personal talents. 

‘This opinion has indeed, of late years, 
been more loudly inculcated by self-called 
philosophers, whose sole objects were to 
gratify the spleen of their own little minds, 
and, at the same time, to excite prejudices 
in the minds of others, so as to do away all 
veneration for rank, and thereby to give 
greater facility for the introduction of their 
new fangled systems of equality ! 

_ That even the well meaning, and in some 
instances the well informed, should have 
been led astray by such theories, is not 

_ surprising, when we consider how very 
. few, comparatively speaking, have had op- 

portunities of mixing in ranks much su- 
_ perior to their own, so that they could not 

» form any personal knowledge of the talents 

or virtues of those from whom they were 

so far separated, whilst any eccentricity or 
foible was certain to be made conspicuous, 

_and often to be misrepresented. 

That such circumstances were detrimen- 
tal to a general knowledge of mankind, 

annot be doubted; but they had even a 

orse effect upon the higher ranks them- 
ives, as they were educated by a system 
ic completely prevented their amalga- 
ion with general society, and therefore 
ged them often to see all things around 
rough a false medium. 
ents, however, of late days, have taken 
erent turn, and one which, it is to be ! 
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hoped, without lowering the ranks of life 
one degree in the scale of progressive su- 
periority, a scale so necessary in well or- 
dered society, will have the effect of put- 
ting all ranks more upon a mental par, 
whilst each rank will become better ac- 
quainted with its own duties and those of 
others. 

Of the illustrious individuals who have 
availed themselves of these new opportu, 
nities of knowledge, no one has been more 
conspicuous than the subject of our present 
biography, her Imperial Highness Catha- 
rine Paulowna, Grand Duchess of Russia, 
and Princess Dowager of Oldenburg, as 
widow of Prince George, brother of his 
present. Highness the reigning Duke. 

Of the amiable Imperial Russian family, 
for such they would certainly be called in 
private life, there are three sisters; the 
eldest is married to the Hereditary Prince 
of Saxe Weimar, and the youngest, Anne 
Paulowna, born 18th of January, 1795, is 
still, we believe, unmarried; but the sub- 
ject of our present biography, was bern on 
the 21st of May, 1788, so that at present 
she is only six-and-twenty. 

A recent English traveller, who was at 
St. Petersburgh in 1807, observes, that the 
two eldest Grand Duchesses, who were 
then grown up, did honour to the care of 
their Imperial mother, and excited the at- 
tachment and admiration of all who ap 
proached them: much indeed did they owe © 
to that mother, wife of the Emperor Paul, 
a lady, who, at the time of which We speak, 
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was stated by an eye-witness to exhibit very | 

powerful traces of having been one of na-| 

ture’s favourites. Her complexion was very / 

fine; her face full, her eyes of hazel colour, | 
sweet, and expressive; her person, though 

somewhat embonpoint, yet very majestic 5 | 
her manners, in a peculiar degree, soft, 

benign, and interesting. 

We have been thus particular in her de- | 
lineation, because we are sure that those | 
who have been honoured with a near ap- 
proach to the Arch-Duchess, must be aware 
of her striking resemblance to her amiable | 
mother, whose pride it was to devote her- | 
self tothe education of the younger branches 
of her august family, even whilst the late 
Empress Catharine was more particularly | 
occupied in superintending the studies of | 
her grandson, the present magnanimous | 
Alexander, upon whom, it is said, she fixed 
stronger political hopes than upon his 
father Paul. 

Whilst instructing her amiable daughters 
in’all useful and ornamental studies, the 
Empress Dowager displayed many exqui- 

: site specimens of her own taste for their 
improvement, being actually a most ex- 
cellent medallist, and performing several 
exquisite works in gold chasiug, which 
would have done honour to any artist, as 
well as executing specimens of needle- 
work, which might with justice have been 
exhibited even amidst Miss Linwood's 
exquisite productions. 

The effects of the elegant and useful edu- 
cation ‘given by the Empress Dowager to 
her daughters, may well be traced in the 

conduct of the amiable Arch-Duchess dur- 

ing her stay in this country ; but we may, 
perhaps, exemplify that mode of education 
by stating some of the practical modes 
adopted by the Empress to iustruct her 
daughters, and at the same time to serve 
the cause of benevolence. 

One of her first patronized institutions 
was for the reception of a limited number 
of young ladies, free of expence, by ballot; 
whilst others were received on paying a 
small annual sum. Of this an anecdote is 
recorded, that on one occasion, two little 
girls, the daughters of a naval Captain, 
and uot more than ten years old, were pre- 
sented. for the ballot, when one drew a 

prize, the other a blank. Although so very 
young, ‘these amiable children had formed 
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i finding that they were now to be _separat- 


a strong attachment for each other, and 


ed, they both burst into tears ; when ano- 
ther young lady, who immediately after 

them drew a prize, seeing the distress of 
the two sisters, without holding any com- 
munication with their parents, or with any 
other person, instantly ran up to the luck- 
less little girl, presented her with the for- 
tunate ticket, and running up to the direc- — 
tress, exclaimed, “See! Madame, ‘I have 
drawn a prize, but my papa can to 
pay the pension, and 1 am sure will pay it 
for me; pray let one who is less fortunate, 
enjoy the good that has happened to me!!” 

No sooner did the Empress Dowager 
and her daughters hear of this little anec- 
dote, than they expressed the highest de- 
light, and paid the pension of the lite 
generous benefactress, 

It was a part of the inet aceaaanl 
young Princesses to aceompany the Ew 
press in her frequent visits to this” : 
tion, where a degree of familiarity was per- 
mitted and encouraged; and that indeed 
to such an extent, that when Ma 
Bredkoff, the Directress, was sent to Mos- 
cow to establish a similar institution there, 
the Empress herself, during her absence, 
took the chair, and was assisted by her 
amiable daughters in the discharge of 
duties of that situation. at x 

It was not, however, to the monelgi or 
mental parts of female education that 
Empress directed theattention of the . 
Duchesses ; for the useful was also at 
ed to in the establishment of the 
tion of St. Maty, supported entirely 
her own private purse, where. oe 
were clothed, maintained, and 
French, German, and their own n 
guage, as well as in arithmetic, + 
and even in embroidery, to such 
that the state dresses of the a 
were made by them. Cie Jae 

This latter institution is d 
sembling a large, genteel, and h 
mily, into which the only qualif i 
ticularly necessary, was that the app 
should be destitute and friendle: 
at the age of eighteen they were 


received a small dowry with: ‘ 
With an education founded 


principles, it is not surprising that the 

-hand of the amiable Catharine Paulowna 

should be sought after; and accordingly we 

find that in April, 1809, she was united to 

Prince George of Oldenburg, then only 

. five-and-twenty, and four years older than 
his lovely bride. 

This was strictly a match of affection, 
for the state of Oldenburg had been seized 
by Napoleon, whose mean hatred to that 
august family was so great, that even the 
marriage of the Arch-Duchess to the Prince 
was not noticed in the French Imperial 
Calendar, whilst that of her eldest sister to 

. the Prince of Saxe Weimar was studiously 
recorded. 

It is not in our power to state the cere- 
monies of the nuptials of the amiable sub- 

' so ject of our biography; but as there were 

some circumstances connected with those 

of her elder sister, which may afford amuse- 
ment. to our fair readers, we shall’ give a 

» sketch of them, from a recent amusing 
tour in that empire. 

When the 3d of August, the day for the 

_ceremony arrived, the court was crowded 
with visitors, and the procession moved 
from the Empress Dowager's apartments; 
when, after a long line of Marshals and 


splendour of their dresses, appeared the 
simple unassuming Alexander, in a plain 
suit of regimentals, leading the Empress 
Dowager by the hand, whilst the Empress, 
in a superb dress covered with diamonds, 
walked by his side. 

These were followed by the youthful 
bride, supported by ‘her destined husband 
and her brother Constantine, and shining 
in a blaze of jewellery: upon her head she 
wore a crown of diamonds, of which also 
she had a most superb bouquet in her 
bosom, whilst a long robe of crimson velvet 
hung from her shoulders, and was supported 

_ by several nobles of the highest rank in 
the state; the procession being closed by 
the rest of the Imperial family, and a long 
train of the Court nodlesse. 
:s When the procession entered the Greek 
urch in the palace, the priest and cho- 
fisters commenced with an anthem, and 
e@ young couple stood upon a cloth of 
let fringed with gold, whilst two ofti- 
of state held a crown over each of their 
Is, a ceremony said to be observed to- 
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state officers, vying with each other in the 
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wards the commonest Russians on similar’ 
occasions. 

The espoused then walked three times 
before the altar, each holding a lighted 
taper, exchanged rings, and drank three 
times out of the sacramental cup, after 
which the’ Metropolitan exhorted them, 
and when he had concluded, the bride sa- 
luted the Archbishop, and her family, after 
which the procession returned. 

~ About two hours afterwards a splendid 
banquet was served up for the whole court, 
the Imperial table being covered with vases 
of gold, filled with the rarest flowers, with 
pyramids of pines, and the finest fruits, 
elegantly arranged. Soon after the nobility 
were seated at the tables, which were 
covered with a profusion of every delicacy, 
the grand master of the ceremonies made a 
buzzing noise, when the greatest silence 
immediately prevailed, the folded doors 
opened, the Imperial family entered, at- 
tended by a magnificent suite of officers, 
and took their seats. 

The pages in waiting, richly attired, and 
each having his right hand covered with a 
napkin, now served the Imperial dinner ; 
a noble band of music played, and several 
fine airs were sung by a distinguished 
singer; but this, from the largeness of the 
apartment, and the roar of cannon, was 
very imperfectly heard. 

Our tourist, from whom we quote, says, 
that when the Emperor rose and drank 
felicity to the young couple from a vase of 
gold, if his sight erred not, a tear bedim- 
med the eyes of the beautiful bride: yet 
we trust it was not a tear of sorrow; for he 
adds, that when during the repast, one of 
the pages, from excessive agitation, spilt 
some soup upon her robe, she only noticed 
it by a gracious smile. 

In the evening the grand procession 
moved to St. George's Hall, a magnificent 
apartment entirely gilded with various co- 
loured gold, and illuminated by a profusion 
of richly gilded lustres: on each side were 
galleries crowded with spectators; on 
either side of the grand entrance were two. 
enormous mirrors, rising above some ex- 
quisite statues of alabaster; and at the 
end, raised upon a flight of steps, ‘stood, 
the throne. 

As soon as the Imperial family entered, 


the band struck up an exquisite Pol; putas 


: 
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rather a figure promenade than a dance, 
as the weather was too hot for that exer- 
cise: the Emperor led out the bride, and 
walked to the tune of the music, the rest of | 
the Imperial family and the court, amount- | 
ing to about forty couple, following up| 
and down the room, forming curves and 
various other figures. 

Our tourist says, that this diversion con- 
tinued an hour, and that a short time before | 
it expired, he was introduced, by special | 
favour, into the nuptial bed-chamber; 
where, in front of the genial couch, under 
glass covers, were the bride’s jewels, and a 
service of gold, presented to her by her 
august family, with a golden salver, con- 
taining a loaf and salt, which, according to 
the Russian custom, is presented by the 
Empress’s mother to her daughter on the 
bridal night, just before she unrobes. 

This is typical, and is said to express the 
wish that as the parental and filial connec- 
tion now ceases, being dissolved by the mar- 
riage state, still she may never want the 
comforts of life. 

The bridal bed was, of course, a state 
one, and the robe de chambre of the Prin- 
cess was placed on the right hand side, 
on a stool, whilst the Prince's slippers were 
on the left—* Heavens!” thought I, “ what 
a strange country this is! the postillions 
ride their horses on the wrong side, and the 
husbands sleep on the wrong side ;” but 
the remark was no sooner made than re- 
mayed; it does not accord with the dig- 
nity of the empire, that any Prince under 
heaven, should take the right of a Grand 
Duchess of Russia | 

What would then have been the degrada- 
tion of the amiable subject of our biogra- 
phy, had she been forced to ascend the 
nuptial couch with the merciless usurper, 
who has so Jately stained her native soil 
with the blood of her own countrymen, as 
well as with that of the unhappy French- 
men whom he led there to their own de- 
struction, and to his own downfal ! 

Our tourist adds,—“ Hymen had touched 
the tapers with his torch, and a band of 
merry looking pretty girls, dressed in white 
and adorned with flowers, were waiting to 
receive the happy bride, and let loose the 
virgia zone, &e. &c.” 

We have reason to presume that the 
seremonials of the uuptials of the Arch- 


| to retire to, they took their residence at 


Dachess Catharine were nearly similar; 
and as the young couple had no dominions 


the city of Twer, where they indulged their 
humane dispesitions in every act of bene- 
volence that their generous hearts could 
dictate. 

lt was from such generous conduct that 
the lovely Arch-Duchess too soon became a 
widowed bride, much about the time we 
believe, of the birth of her second child; 


for a pestilential fever at that period reigu- 
ing in the city of Twer; the philanthropy 
of Prince George induced him to superin- 
tend the means used to check it, and to 
give reliefto the various distressed families, 
when he caught the infection and died 
there in December, 1812, little more thea 
three years after his nuptials. ' 

The sorrow of the Arch-Duchess was 50 
extreme that her health became precarious, 
and it was principally to dissipate her 
chagrin and regret, that her visit to 
land was resolved upon, where we have 
had the satisfaction of séeing her meee 
in health and spirits, and alsoin 
which we doubt not she will employ upon 
her return to her native country, in en 
creasing that stock of public and of private — 
happiness which it has always Fie her 
pleasure to foster. 

To recount the various anecdotes ties 
stay in this country, would be but to re+ 
peat what our fair readers are well ac- 
quainted with ; but we may mention, that 
much of her pléasie was checked by her 
extreme repugnance to be present at any 
musical concerts, as her sorrows were €x- 
cited by them ina most distressing man= 
ner, occasioned, as we have un 
the domestic hours of the happy 
having been often solaced by mee 
amusement. «Capa 

This amiable lady is now on 
Vienna with her eldest boy, who 
panies her in her tour: and we cannot: 
feeling a wish, that when the edge of | 
sorrow and regret is worn off, she may 
partake and convey happiness in~ 
nuptial state, with a partner as t 
her first love, one whose delicacy ©: 
tion may sanctify a second 
afford a grateful spectacle of 
piness, even to the soul of him, who, 
body, once loved her ardently! 


_. Ir was in 1801, that, finding her letters 
of no avail to obtain the notice of the cler- 
gy, she began to print her rhapsodies, in 
hopes of getting her notions patronized by 
some genius, with more money. than wit; 
and the “ Strange Effects of Faith,” as the 
first, production was called, actually 
brought five people from different parts of 
the kingdom to Exeter; three of whom 
. were said.to be clergymen, aud-who, her 
friends assert, after examining into her 
mission for seven days, “ returned per- 
_ fectly satisfied that, the visitation was of 
_ God.” 

__, Weshall certainly not dispute the point 
with those diteratz?, who again assembled at 
Paddington, two years afterwards, together 
with many more, to what Joanna called 
her second trial; where all.unbelievers were 
challenged to, attend by public advertise- 
‘ment, None appeared, however, or at 
_ Jeast none were let in except the sealed and 
the elect, and of course there was a verdict 
_ in her favour, and the devil was non- 
suited! 

A third. trial took place in December, 
1804, which lasted seven days, with all the 
‘pomp of a court of justice; and here she 


seemed anxious to fulfil her prophecy of 
. the “Twelve Judges,” for twelve judges, 


good ones or not, we shall not pretend to 

say, twelve jurymen, and twenty-four elders 
- were assembled at the great consistory. 
Opponents were publicly invited to.attend; | 
but those who, didnot yield faith to her | 
mission were not, bound by the laws ot 
reasoning to oppose it—it was for he, 
herself not only to put forth her assertions, | 
_ but to adduce her proofs, before she pod | 

_ demand belief. proofs, however, are things | 
sich the Lord told her were. quite un- 


aK situation of Joanna, herself, accord: 
to her. own account, at this trial, was 
inly. a little miraculous, for. “ she felt 
que tied, and was not.able to speak;” 
a. alittle time. “she Wasian a giant re- 
with, new. wine;” probably some of 
ips may have suckled, the giant, 
says that she felt. the spirit:of the 
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Lord enter within her! Indeed it seems 
as if the whole party had been plentifully 
endued with Hodges's spirit, or something 
similar, if it be. true that when she told 
them of the promise made to the woman, 
to bruise the serpent’s head, every man in 
the room held up his hand to join with her 
in, claiming the promise! 

This last trial was at Bermondsey, “ 
Neckinger House! and the pious party 
actually averred, by their signatures, that 
they had been invited by divine command 
to examine her prophecies, which they 
firmly. believed, together with her other 
spiritual communications, “ to emanate 
wholly and entirely from the spirit of the 
living Lord.” These literati were not so 
vulgar as to think it necessary to give their 
specific reasons for this faith, nor to record 
the prophecies that had been fulfilled ; that 
indeed. was totally forgotten, and was of but _ 
little consequence, in truth; for if any per- 
son in ordinary life,. and of some degree of 
penetration, will hazard one hundred’ pro- 
phecies, stating them in general terms, the 
probability is that some of ‘them may ap- 
pear to be fulfilled, like those in Moore's 
Almanack, which are so ingeniously con- 
trived as to accord with whatever may 
happen; but when we find one specific 
and precise prophecy, so. important a one 
too as_the destruction of the world, pass 
over without completion, then surely it 
}| cannot have been of God ; and as for its 
companions, being seen in bad company, 
they must be considered as emanating trae 
the same spirit, whether’ diabolical or alco- 
|| holica! though we strongly suspect the 
latter to.be the prime agent. 

In 1804, a Miss Townly wrote to the 
Reverend Mr. Foley,, a. most extraordinary 
account of.a beatific vision, something like 
that so well described in, Anstey's Bath 
Guide, and:which, as felt by one. virgin and 
described. by another, is of such a. nature 
that we have some.repugnance in even state 
ing that part of it which says. that Joanna 
felt the hand of the Lord. upon. her whilst 

in,bed,, but. in.that heavenly, and. beautiful 
tanner that she. was.full. of. glory,, 
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It would'be endless to trace her absur- 
dities; as well might we write the private. 
history of Bedlam : 
state, that in 1807, she affirmed that the 
Deity had directed her to lead the people 
from their homes, in London, to a place of 
safety, where the providence of God would 
protect them, and also would keep their 
houses and property safe till their return! 
Some were silly enough to follow her; but 
when the money was all gone, there was 
no miracle at hand, and the poor fools got 
home again as well as they could. We 
do not mean her money, though that must 
haye been pretty considerable, for in the 
year 1808, when the sealing was stopped, 
but why we know not, the numbers on 
her list amounted to upwards of six thou- 
sand four hundred. In 1810 awful signs 
were to threaten the nation; but in 1811, 
Britain was to become the redeemed king- 
dom of the Lord, when Napoleon was to 
effect a landing, and to be put to death by 
the sealed people ! So much for her politics. 
As for her astronomy, we have already had 
a specimen in the “ earth’s foundations ;” 
_but we were rather surprised to hear her 
scandalized by one of her own reverend 
Doctors, as an eccentric being with a fiery 
tail; for that pious divine assured the world 
that the comet of 1811 was the same in re- 
spect to her as the star at the nativity. 
The comet, indeed, was a few years too 
late; but the learned Doctor found out ano- 
ther comet, as its companion, the two being 
meant, as he said, to indicate the perfect 
union that subsisted between our blessed 
‘Redeemer and this favoured prophetess. 

Our task is really become so irksome, 
that we are almost tempted to throw away 
the pen in disgust, were it not that we still 
feel it necessary, shortly, to expose some of 
her more recent blasphemies, after noticing 
an impudent attempt upon the life of a 
M*r. Flint, of Camberwell, a man of worthy 
character and disposition, to whom she is 
#aid to have written, assuring him that his 
death would take place in a certain month. 

The letter, indeed, failed in its effect of 
frightening him to death ; and as soon as 
he out-lived the puhiacy: then her friends 
deniedthe letter, and said it was a forgery. 

Her ‘prophecies,’ at present we under- 
stand}are actually taken down by a secre- 
tary, who writes whatever gossip is mum- 


| 


it is indeed sufficient to || fortune in London. These 


| bled by the old woman, who has been for 
some time under the protection of a lady of 
are 
then retailed at Doctor Tozer’s chapel, 
near the Obelisk, where a shew is made of 
performing the established service; after 
which some of Joanna’s own hymns are 
sung; but if the music and singing are on 
a par with the poetry, we envy not 

who are admitted into this sanctum sancto- 
rum. 

But 1813 was her busiest year, for then 
was she informed by a vision ‘from heaven 
ofa miracle which she was to perform, of 
bringing forth a young Shiloh. Were we to 
attempt to enumerate one-tenth part of the 
nonsense and indelicacy that has been = 
ten, printed, said, and sung, bw 
event, it would far exceed the li 
have appropriated for her whole 
phy; it is sufficient, therefore, to si 
she affects to bein the same situation 
Virgin Mary, and asks why the same 
may not a second time be p iced b y th 
same ecause?—Why not, indeed !— 
third time, and a fourth, and’a a ‘fifth? 
why may not every wench taken befor ta 
justices for the shortness of her apron-ste 
plead the same excuse? so ‘that wet 
soon expect a large reinforcement of 
Shilohs, in case Joanna should ft 
prophecy, by bringing. forth a ‘son; b 
if it is a daughter, we presume we nu 
wait another year! na 

It would be an insult to our fair eader 
to pollute oar pages with her deser 
of the coming of the spirit upon thi 
sion; though we might, if we ‘wére i 
afraid, hazard the pun of her ‘hay i a 
so much of the spirit, that flesh ait 
were alike unascertainable by I + no F 

‘ae 


bi 


7 


as 


shall we repeat her nonsen! 
vision at midnight, like a 
punch-bowl no doubt), behin 
where there appeared a white han 
from the bowl, whien a voice 
not! it is I ;"—but there is som 
ly jeaierous't in the spirit telling her ta 
on her spectacles, when te dame 
gan to see double, the cai ppe 

parted in two !—Poh!—it 
How long must lewdness and 
be thus permitted to bir pre 
and common sense!’ ' 
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we e should. easteinly,. ‘require. no miracle, to || the same mek she published a letter in 
‘account for it; but leaying Dr. Reece, and the Times, containing, what she called, a 
his contintans to, their own opinion, we || “ warning,” in which she calls upon honest 
znust certainly pay more ,attention’.to. the || Rowland Hill to briug forward three-and- 
2 judgment of Dr, Simms,, who considers in- | twenty witnesses, to prove. that her books 
. ternal disease as the cause.of external ap- || were brought round by the wisdom of a wo- 
pearances ; so. that we haye. little expecta- |’ man, .. There she has certainly pozed the 
tion of the present haryest producing that pious divine, for we question if a woman, 
a Almighty Shiloh, the third ‘representation, || possessed of even the. smallest portion of 
and the second incarnation of the God- | wisdom, would ever have produced such 
head. f books or.such prophecies ! 
» Some of, the igiateet gossips, indeed, | In this letter too she seems to insinuate 
seem to have feared that a, cradle might || that in alljbooks written against her, there 
not be found at Carlton-house ; ; and. there- || have been more devils concerned than the 
fore they have employed. Mr. Seddon, of | printer's’ devil; and she, therefore, very 
Aldersgate-street, to make one.of .a.most || piously consigns them all to madness and 
superb kind. Jt is needless to,relate its di- || damnation! 
‘mensions, its satin-wood body, and brass ||. The ensuing month, November, produced 
trellis, with  gilt,,castors, swing cot; gilt ||a warning to. the Bishops, whom she 
_ mouldings; blue silk canopy, golden balls || threateus with being all cut off in one year; 
and doves, olive branches, celestial crowns, || and she reminds them that it is not the first 
: Hebrew mottos, lamb’s wool mattrass, down || time that she has foretold the death of a 
pillows, aud superfine blankets ; nor shall || Bishop. This must be good news to those 
we describe the spangled shoes, the laced |} who are in search of lawn sleeves ; and she 
pinafores, the embossed pap-spoons, the || plainly tells them that if they keep silence 
muslin—and the—and the—and all that |} till that November is over, then they may 
which experienced nurses know __ so || keep silence until November, 1814; but 
well how to prepare for this heavenly babe |/ that is more than Joanna herself ‘could 
that is ‘to drop manna from its mouth, &c.|| do! 
&c. But if such pains are taken for the Next came forth a Warning to the Public 
babe, we trust that a sufficient quantity, if || at large, assuring them that she puts no. 
‘not of grace, at least of spirit, will be pre-|| more trust in the Bishops than in their 
“pared by some pious dame for the ‘use of}| chariots and horses, but prophecying that 
the gossips, as well as for mamma's caudle ! }| the ensuing year (1814,) would be such a — 
It seems the spirit told Joanna that she |} one as was never before seen in England ; 
was to be in confinement from the 11th of | aud really when we reckon up Emperors, 
“October, 1813 (it is now the 11th of Octo- Balloons, Fetes, Guildhall-dinners, Stock 
“ber, 1814), when no man ‘should be ‘in |} Exchange hoaxes, Kings and Cossacks, 
her presence, or put a foot in her foom, and |! Serpentine battles, Bankruptcies, © Crim. 
Dr. Tozer says he'll swear to this; ‘but to |} Cons. Gilt Cradles, and Mad Old Women, 
this we pay as little attention as Joanna's |} we are almost tempted to think that she 
/ own offer to take an oath to her own vir- |) told honest John Bull truth for once in the 
’ rinity; but let us leave the disgusting. sub- |} course of her predictions. ©» sregel 
ject, just noticing her blasphemous asser- ||” Amidstall this noiisense, however, weare 
ion, “ For this Lam assured, if the visita- |/'sorry to have, seriously, to notice two in- 
of the Lord does not produce a son |! stances of the unhappy results of this wo- 
year, then Jesus Christ was, no! the |} man’s mad prophecies. It is well known 
of God, born in the manner spoken by || that the Yorkshire witch, Mary Bateman, 
in Mary; but if T have a son this |! Who suffered’ in 1809 for the murder of: 
ag in like manner our ‘Saviour was |} Mrs. Perigo by her magical cures, was one 
ey of her disciples; anda very recent instance 
js told of an unhappy farmer in the west, | 
‘on (as, without a pun, it may be a who, belieyi ing that the World would be 
of the devil's), we may record that i in destroyed as she foretold, sav saved his seed 
Vol. X. yoy ¥s sce 


events posterior to her visitation, or 
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wheat, and having no produce to: pay His 
rent, weht backward in the world, and te- 
stroyed himself! 

Most certainly neither liberality “nér 
prudence prompt us to be the advocates 
of persecution; yet we cannot help lament- 
ing to see this impostor’ enjoying the fruits 
of her imposition ; nay, we will ventare to 
prophecy, that if she is not checked, we 
shall soon have ‘other candidates for a holy 
gossiping, as there are great temptations in | 
Jaced caps, embroidered mantles, ' silver 
papspoons, and caudle cups, to the amount 
of 150]. independent’ of the valué'of the || 
crib, which has“ béen' stated to’ have ¢ést | 
‘upwards of '200l. to which must’ be added | 
all the fine things sent from Birmingham | |. 
‘and other places, the ‘bare list’ of ‘which 
“would fill a page. 

Wehave avoided noticing specifically the 
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LETTER Il. 
Paris. 
‘My prar Harater, 
I nave seen enough in a few 
‘days to convince me. that . Paris is all 
show and gaiety, ‘but that it wants the 


_real comforts we ‘enjoy in London— 


The architecture “here ‘is on a, grand 
scale, the houses are in the form of 
‘palaces, but many of them have not what 
ewe should call two good rooms within 
them. Pantheons, museums, statues, foun- 
tains, and bridges, public ‘walks and gar- 
dens, impose on, and delude the sight... On 
‘the north of the Seine lie the Boulevards of 
St. Denis, St. Martin, Du Temple, Du Cal- 
‘vine and St. Antoine. The public build- 
“ings are remarkably fine, and an intersec- 
-tidn of crescent-like appearance of the pub- 
dic walks forms a beautiful ;and striking 
effect in the one ‘half of Paris, the Faux- 
the 
extent from Les Jardins des Plantes, to the 
hospitals of Des Enfans Trouvés, remains 
unfinished. 
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either the origin or the victim ///- 


medical Tetters that have ‘so Tong’ 


the daily’ papers, ‘nor sliall we crowd” Our 
pages With them, that 
Joanna's 6Wn conduct “Atirin ‘all those 
visits was of'a’shuffling ‘kind, n 

ing that she appeared even to Dr. Sinitns 
to ‘be fully intprésséd withthe trith “Of 
her own story. ‘He consideréd “her as'suf- 
fering under delusion ; we differ from him, 
as we think it fuipbadeile for airy person to 
look at her portrait, and to hesitate: for"a 
single moment as to the predominant feel- 
ings’ of her mind. ‘We give’ Dr. Siititis, 
| however, crédit for’ his liberality ; ‘and'we 
| Wishthat other Doctors had “not * 4 
more’ than even ‘they themselves” 

“stood : ‘in short, Joanna’s own: directions to 
| the medical ¢xaminants were 

| Tesult of studied deteption, of which shes 
titi 
Fteby bac. 


Baer 

Willig 
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I have been engaged in sucha nile : 
bustle, gaiety, and visiting for 
past, that 1 scarce know how to give 
an account of all I have seen, remark 
heard; but as I well know that. such ; 
logue will, with you and my exact 
by no means excuse the ii ity 
melo-drame you will receive, i. 
vour to be as correct in my informa 
possible. y 

In the first place, I would adv 
one who means to visit Paris, to W 
forehand to their correspondents ( 
have any), to procure them lo 

| their arrival. Be'sure to tell our 
Colonel eats who is as parti ; 
old bachelor I know, that as he meat 
visit Paris very soon, I beg he will con 
sion me, who am so well acquainted 
all his eccentricities, to provide ¢ im 
for him. : 

I will now give. you. an: 
first visit we paid, 5 previous Bes 
our faces at the. public . 


in the eyes of its inhabitants, the great 
slory ¢ ‘of the nation. 
Ne thing diverted me so much, amidst a 
group of well dressed people at the house 
of- Madame de N———, to whom we were 
++ fist introduced, as the Anglo-mania of two 
young men who were parading her spa- 
cious saloon; 3 and would you believe it, my 
dear I larriet, they so well copied the pre- 
sent. | manpers of modern English beauz, 
that they gave a very slight, nonchalant 
look at, the Belle Angloise, Emilie, and 
then: immediately turned away, routed their 
fingers in their cropped-hair, and pulled 
eir enormous cravats still more over their 


their nether lip: when they chanced to 
se the beautiful pier glasses with which 
elegant apartment is adorned, their own 
dear persons seemed the most important 
point of attraction. 
The house of Madame de N— is fitted 
up in the first style of classical elegance; 
" we sat down to supper at half past mid- 
ni “ht; the supper was more splendid and 
efully ornamented than it was plenti- 
ful. After supper we had a ball; youknow 
_ I was somewhat vain of my waltzing when 
in England, but you will scarce credit that 
a Frenchman should say, that though Ma- 
demoiselle Emilie performed the waltz most 
illy, Elle y mettoit trop d expression ! 
is wonderful to see the delicacy, the 
and elegance with which Frénch- 
| perform this dance of close contact, 
r h Werter, though a German, condemn- 
res , and which has been so much censured 
dy y our plain and honest countrymen. 
~~ Aunt Di was here during our “short peace 
with Bonaparte, when he was FirstConsul ; 
= says the dresses of the ladies, though 
tadhnbe quite so correct as she could have 
ed, were infinitely more tasteful 
, at present. “} cannot indeed ‘now 
y much in praise of Gallic costume, 
ort full” petticoats with treble flounces, 
wia-de-frize trimming of ‘crape or 
‘muslin round the sleeves and 
‘the gowns, give to the ladies the 
ce of Friezland hens, and their 
ither well nor classically arranged ; 
they can laugh, and that poiuted- 
at those who deviate from their 
de, which I assure you, I faith- 
because I am not fond of being 
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chins, so that the muslin nearly touched | 
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ridiculed, and I have all my dresses made 
by, Madame. Leroy, in the rue Richelieu, 
the most celebrated dress-maker in Paris. 
We feel ourselves sometimes as much 
puzzled'in the choice of the spectacle we 
shall visit in this luxurious and splendid) 
city, as we sometimes are in that of a new 
gown, cap, or bonnet, when the opulent 
English mercliant displays his varied stores. 
of fashion and,elegance to our bewildered 
taste. The old and new Boulevards pre- 
sent a multiplicity, of different amusements, 
and, I believe there are from twenty to 
thirty theatres open every evening. For 
the morning recreation of walking, we can- 
not find that comfort and amusement as in 
London, the want. of flag-stones rendering 
the streets frequented by carriages very 
unpleasant to the pedestrian ; in the Thuil- 
leries and in. some of the squares, we may, 
to be sure, contrive to keep dur shoes clean; 
and in that place of wonders, the Palais 
Royale, that.collectiana (you will say L am 
fond of coining words), of every thing rare, 
curious, luxurious, and, expensive. I will . 


just say a word or two of it, en passant, for. 


on such a theme I must, when more at lei-: 
sure, positively employ a whole letter. 

Ladies, comme il faut, are seldom seen, 
either in the walks or under the arcades of. 
this astonishing ,scene, except from the 
hours of twelve till three; at two the 
higher classes. begin to move. off;,. but; 
Henry positiyely declares that my aunt and, 
I shall go incog some evening with him in, 
order to view this motley scene in, all. its 
splendour, and, which, he. declares: to. be 
such asis without a parallel, 

The building encloses a large, garden: 
with fine gravelled walks, ornamented, with, - 


orange trees, from which you haye a fine, - 


prospect of the superb edifice; it termi- 
nates. near rue du Lyeée, ina double. 
piazza, with two rows of shops, and under’ 


the, arcades before them you behold Joun- 


gers of every description. The coffee~ 
houses form another resort for the idjers;, 


coffee, lemonade, orgeat, liqueurs, and ice, 
are to be had, in, every one of them; and, 


Lam told that the concourse of people who 


are'seen daily and. nightly ih the Palais: 
Royale is never at'an end. 


The motley groups which’ lconate before 


me dazzled my eyes, as ] beheld, in: Tar 
led confusion, soldiers, abbiés, ane 
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quality, fops, and courtezans; a tawdry though they do not offer such an assem 


dressed girl, highly rouged, curtsied to | 
Henry; and we found, on enquiry, she had 
been one of his fellow travellers in the 
diligence to Paris; she was a young actress 
belonging to the Comedie Francaise, and 
Henry told us, that after several minaude- 
ries, exerted in vain. to catch the attention 
of my Lord Anglois, she thought proper, 
during their journey, to feign frequent in- 
disposition: this could not fai] with so ten 
der an heart as Henry is possessed of. 

I was much amused, as I stood near a 
Caffé at hearing a number of young men 
calling, with an air of importance, for an 
English newspaper, which they will spread 
before them on the table, and they seem to 
read, with an appearance of well informed 
consequence, what I am sure they do not 
undefstand one word of; these pretended 
linguists seldom drink any thing but a glass 
of English beer. But 1. was particularly 
amused Jast Sunday, to see the little qgua- 
drilles of Bourgeois which bent their way 
to the Palais Royale ; one of these quartettos 
was composed of a young grocer, with his 
hair d@-la-Titus, and who gave his arm to 
the merchant's wife, wliom he accompanied ; 
whose husband's head was covered with a 
new Brutus as sleek as the hair ofa well fed 
coich horse; the wife was dressed in a 
printed English calico, trimmed with pink 
ribband, and made high like an English 
_dress ; while the daughter, ia a clean mus- 
lin frock, an interesting looking girl of 
seventeen, walked as upright as a dart with 
papa, and often stole a timid look at the 
young grocer, which he returned with an 
unmeaning ocillade. But. enough, at pre- 
sent, of the Palais Royale ;. this fairy land, 
as I said before; merits an epistle to itself. 

I will now then transport) you to» the; 
Theatre Frangais, where we saw performed. 
Les Horaces, aud Le Mercure Gallant; the 
famous Mademoiselle. Petit performed. the 
part of Camille: opinions are much divided 
concerning this actress; she pleases» me, 


' and Henry she enchants; my aunt. says 


she plays too scientifically, and sacrifices to 
the theory of the art all true. feeling and 
sensibility. We were all. affected by the 
_ harmonious voice of Mademoiselle Volnais, 
who performed. the tender part of Sabina. 
The acting of St. Prix, in the L/der Horace, 
was superb. , bf 
The boxes at the Theatre Francais, 


‘ T ia 
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-ing their free-thinking. principle 


blage of well dressed females as one sees in” 
London, were yet very tolerably filled : 
the ladies were much adorned with cor- 
nelian ornaments. i 

On Monday we were at the Opera 
Comique, Le Billet de Lotterie, and Le Ma- - 
gicien sans Magic. Le Billet de Lotterieis — 
an interesting piece, the scene of which lies 
in England: a young French girl, in deep 
distress, has fallen into the hands of a self- 
interested inn-keeper, whom she thinks a 
pattern of generosity : he is, howeyer, only 
aiding the munificent lover of the heroine, 
of whose virtue the hero being convinced, 
he contrives, through the pretence of 2 — 
prize in the lottery, to elevate her to her 
former rank, and the opera concludes with 
their marriage. - : 

Many, you and I, my dear cousin, well 
kuowy, attend the operas in London merely 
because it is the fashion ; and I could not 
forbear remarking both at this theatre and 
at the Theatre Frangais, that the audience 
did not seem as if they were at all amused. 
The ladies were employed in scrutinizing 
each’ other's dress; while the gentlemen 
were either reading, yawning, or talking; 
indeed I saw more than three asleep. One 
would-be critic, who sat next me, called 
the play of Horace insipid, the actors tire- 
some, the decorations monotonous. “ Hap- 
py mediocnty!" said my aunt, as she told 
me to look at the pit. and gallery. “ What 
attentive and animated countenances! The 
decorations, the actors, and the piece, all 
appear to them striking and enchanting.” _ 

On Tuesday we visited the Pantheon) 
which was formerly the church of St.Ge- 
nevieve, but dedicated by the patriotsto 
the worthies of the revolution, and other 
illustrious characters of France; the vaults — 
are very fine, and of Tuscan architecture; 
Voltaire and Rousseau haye tombs er 
there to their memory; they dese 
honour, for they certainly were, in fi ; 
first founders of the revolution, by # 
cence which they made use of in dissen 


o 


statue of Voltaire has been a chef 4 
of sculpture, but it is much mutilated. 

‘Our next visit was to see the seul; 
at the Louvre, to deseribe wv 
form one of the subjects ‘of my 
as I have already swelled thi 


s 


your request, a list of French money, and 
also of the numerous places of amusement | 
in the city of Paris. 

I will yet hope to embrace you in some 
part of France, before my return to my 
native land.—Adieu! Write as often as pos- 
sible to your 
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‘ Emity. 
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P.S. As to what my dear uncle says re- 
lative to my faulty geography, I am pre- 
pared to answer him. 1 certainly could 
not tell you that I travelled through 
Nantes from Rouen hither ;—no, my dear 
cousin, it was Mantes; the hurry 1 wrote in, 
my bad ink, and worse pen, made you mis- 
take my ill-formed M for N. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHARLOTTE CHARKE. 


We are induced to class this lady 
amongst the illustrious, from her being the 
daughter of the celebrated Colley Cibber, 
the Poet Laureat. Her education some- 
what resembled that of Mrs. Centlivre, in 
one respect, being more suitable to a boy 
than a girl; but with this difference, it was 
not quite so intellectual; for the youthful 
Charlotte was more in the stable than in 
the closet, and was mistress of the curry- 
comb before she knew how to handle the 
‘needle. All her amusements were mascu- 
line; hunting, riding, races, and digging 
in the garden. She once, when’ quite a 
child, protected her father’s house from an 
attack made on it by thieves, by firing 
pistols and blunderbusses out of all the 
windows. Her wildness, however, ceased 
after her marriage with Mr. Rich, Charke, 

an eminent musician; and ever after, as 
her biographer elegantly remarks, “ she 
‘was launched into the billows of a stormy 

~ world, where she was through the remain- 
_ der of her life buffeted about, without ever 
once reaching a peaceful harbour.” Her 
husband's infidelities obliged her to seek a 
‘separation, and for support she turned her 
talents to the stage; in which line she 
_ would have met with certain success, were 
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ger, and gave rise to her writing ‘that 
“dramatic Farce called The Art of 
ment. 


8 published a Narrative of her own Life. 
a short time she lived on the profits 
ik procured her, but died in extreme 
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SUSANNA MARIA CIBBER. 


Tus lady, who married the brother of 
the above unhappy female, was sister to 
the famous Dr. Thomas Augustin Arne; 
aud she married Theophilus Cibber soon 
after the death of bis first wife. Old Colley 
was much displeased at this match, but the 
amiable and elegant deportment of his: 
daughter-in-law soon made him forgive his 
son. 

The shameful conduct, however, of the 
luxurious and despicable Theophilus can- 
not be sufficiently deprecated, when he 
introduced a gentleman of fortune to his 
wife, whom, as if by accident, he had con- 
veyed to her bed-chamber, and then laid 
his damages against him for five thousand 
pounds: however, his conduct being dis- 
covered, he gained only ten pounds, a sum - 
not sufficient to reimburse the tenth ‘Part. 
of his expences. 

The following anecdote of Garrick is re- 
corded at the death of Mrs. Cibber. When 
the news was brought to him, he said:— 
«“ Then tragedy expired with her} and yet 
she was the greatest female plague belong- 
ing to my house: I could easily parry the 
artless thrusts, and despise the coarse lan- 
guage ofsome of my heroines; but whatever 
was Cibber’s object, a new part, or a new 
dress, she was always sure to carry her 
point, by the acuteness of her invention, and 
the steadiness of her perseverance.” 
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JULIA GONZAGA. 

Turis female, who was possessed of ex- 
quisite and unrivalled beauty, was one of 
the most celebrated ladies of Boccaccio; 
nor was her soul, #€ seems, Jess beautiful 
than her outward form. The year of her 


birth cannot be precisely ascertained, but 
iui 
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she. was the daughter of Lewis Gonzaga, 
Count of Rodigo, and, Marquis of several 
other places in Italy. 

Vespasiano Colonna, Duke of Trajetto, 
when she had just completed sher thirteenth 
year, demanded her in marriage. He was 
above forty years of age, and,lame in both 
hands and feet: Julia had the art of. so, 
well preserving her decrepit husband's af- 
fection, that he settled an handsome dowry 
on her, provided she never entered on the 
marriage state. 

Ippolito de Medici had long been despe- 
rately in love with her: he translated into 
rhymeless verse the second book of the 
Eneid, as a similarity of the fire of his love 
and the burning ef Troy. The dedication 
prefixed to the poem to Julia, was a formal 
declaration of his love. But she had so 
great au aversion to the wedded state, that 
she never would retain a married woman 
in her service, and was much displeased 
when any of her female attendants left her 
to marry. 

The fame of the rare beauty of Julia 
Gonzaga had penetrated even to the Otto- 
man Porte, and Barbarossa formed the de- 
sign of carrying her off as a present to 
Solyman, his’ master. The Turks had al- 
ready forced the gates, and were hastening 
tothe palace where Julia dwelt; when, 
raised by the cry of the inhabitants of 
Fondi at the entrance of the Turks, she 
sprang on a horse, and passing through a 
postern escaped to the mountains. Half- 
naked, she scampered over hill and dale, 
and being attended by a few of her most 
trusty servants, she, at length found a con- 
cealment in a covert, where she hid herself 
till a decent dress could be procured her, 
in which she escaped to one. of the sur- 
rounding fortresses, 

As soon as the news of the landing of the 
Turks was brought to Rome, the Pontiff 
sent the Cardinal Ippolito, with a chosen 
body of troops, to drive them back. The 
Turks, however, were apprised of his com- 
ing, and made off with all possible speed ; 
and the Cardinal, had the triumph of carry- 
ing his beloved Julia back with him, to 
Fondi. 

' She was represented, in, sculpture and 
painting, under the figure of the morning 
star, 


Earl, of Desmond. 
sented at court on her marriage, she danced, 
with the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards — 
Richard I[I. whom she described as being 
as handsome a man as any at court. 


forty years, and died in the reign of James 
the First, retaining her, full health and vi- 
gour to the day of her death. B 


treme poverty, and obliged to. 
ney from Bristol to London, - 


solicit pecuniary relief from the 


COUNTESS OF DESMOND. — 
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Tats lady, who, was a remarkable. in-, 
stance of longevity, was. the, daughter, of; 
the Fitzgeralds of Drumana, inthe, county, 
of, Waterford;. aud; was married in. the 
reign. of Edward IV, to James, fourteenth, 


_ When, she. was- pre-. 


She lived to the age of one hundred and 


_Sust 


before her demise she was. red 
part of which she performed, on f 


-) reek f 


is said to have twice shed her te 
had new sets come. in the place 
ones, 
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BIANCA CAPELLO, — — 


Was mistress to the, Grand, hig ike of, 
Tuscany, during his’ wife's life-time, id 
was a woman far adyanced in jon 
the extraordinary beauty of Bianca 
umphed over thé conjugal, fidelity of t 
Duke; and Johanna of Austria, whom he 
had wedded, at length found herself t 
forsaken for the new favourite, 

Bianca, had neither fortitude if 
sufficient to reject the offers of the De 
allured by. his, flatteries and_ | 
offers, she found also much to, 
the elegance of his manners 


on her recent marriage with | 
who, edger to gain adva 
beauty of his wife, a bie 
ably to his disgraceful si 
proportion as the Duke h 
him his pride, and insolence. i 
that height, not only ‘rr 
nobility but even. to.the D: ag sel 
he was one night way-laid in the st re 
murdered. Sy 

Johanna, the Duke's oie the 
strove as much as possible to m 
grief at her. husband's infi ell 
jealousy and anguish of 


“fell sick ‘and died. 
 o'Phe‘heart of the’ Grand'Duke ‘was now 
swhoily’ ‘at the “conimiand ‘of "the ‘aspiring 
"Bidtica, atid Ta spite of the exhortatiotis of 
the Cardinal, ‘the Duke's ‘brother, she be- 
“Cariie, in'a'short' tine, Grand ‘Duchess of 
“Tuscany. 
» "Her "ambition, ‘however, could iibt ‘be 
Veatistiea without producing’ an ‘héir'to' the 
‘thifone, aid She took the resolution of feign- 
‘ihg pregnancy, and of substitutinig a ‘foreign 
“child. When she fook’to “her chamber, 
“and at length to her bed, no one was ‘more 
“Fejoiced than her infatuated husband. 
“Wher 'Stie’ thought it! time to’ play ‘the 
“Wabt '‘SbHe ‘OF this farce, she suddenly alarm- 
‘ed’ the palace ‘at midhight; and ordered 
‘Her’ Confessor;'a barefooted ‘Carmelite, to 
‘be éalled. 
| > The Carditial hastened’ to the anticham- 
‘per Of tie Gratid Duchess, where he walked. 
_ Sap atid down ‘reading his breviaty. The 
"Duchess begged him, for God's sake, to be 
- *gone. “The Cardinal answered, drily :— 
“Tet her Highness ‘attend to her own 
- “Busitiess; and Iwill mind'‘mine.” “As soon 
_ “as ‘the Confessor appeared ‘the Cardinal 
flew to meet him with open arms.—* Wel- 
come, welcome,” said he, “ my dear ghostly 
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‘her frathe,; “and: pining away rapidly, ‘slie |; father, the Grand Duchess is in great wait 


Fags your assistance.” So' saying ‘he huggéd 
pore close'to his ' breast, atid ‘was inimedi- 
ately struck with the sight ‘of a beautifal 
new-born child, which’ the Good fathér had 
concealed ‘in His’ bosom. ‘He took'it from 
him, anid called out so loud that the Duchess 
‘heard him, “God "be thanked! the Gratid 
‘Duchéss is happily délivered’of'a chopping 
‘Prince;’” and he directly presented the Tittle 
dn to the by-standers. 

The' Duchess, interséd to’ ‘tary, ' resolved 
‘on ‘vengeance. “Now 'the°Cardinal ‘Was 
particularly fond of almond soup; * se 
therefore cdused 4n ‘almond ‘sotip'‘to be 
made, whith ‘She’ strongly poisoned. THe | 
Cardinal suspecting her, “seated Nitiself as 
‘usual ‘at the table, but réfused' the’'séup 
which the! Duchess ‘politely’ pressed ‘trpon 
‘him,’ “ Well,” ‘said’ ‘the’ Graia' Dukes" 
Swill take! 'sorme’of''the sup thysélf;”"and 
Maccordingly’ took a plate ofit. "Unable'to 
prevent his éating it, the wretched Bianca 
saw she was undotie;' she ate*tip, theréfore, 
all that remained of the almond sotip, ‘arid 
died with her husband, on the'21st' of Oc- 
tober, 1587. The. Cardinal 'sicceeted to 
the Dukedom ' uiider ‘the’ tianie"df’ Ferdi- 
nand I. wid reigtied'till'the year 1608. 


| CHakvorre COUNTESS DE BREGY. 
"Sue was one of the ladies of honour to, 
tiie Anne of Austria, and was distin- 
* guished at that court for her wit and beauty ; 
the turn*of her mind was. metaphysical; 
“and Jove was more in her fancy and imagi- 
nation than in her heart. “No lady was 
‘ Ponder of praise and flattery ; but she was 
=a ateful for it, as she repaid it with interest ; 
entle and civil from, politeness, she was 
ly of a proud and scornful disposi- 
; wedded to her own opinion, she had 
issimulation enough to affect to adopt 
‘ of others; modest and discreet from 
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she served her friends also with ‘an ardour 
as if the favours she asked were for herself; 
nor would she éver listen to’ a’ word ayainst 
them; where she ‘dare: not’ cotitradict SHe 
defended them ‘to the utmost! of'lier’ power, 
and gteat’ ability of reasoning. '’ Portiirle 
and honours were with her ‘but secondary “ 
considerations: arid, ‘in “Short; "to “use ‘her 
own words when speaking’of ‘herself; she 
‘acted in the’world ‘conformably to ‘what it 
ought to be, and ‘too ar se Ys shee to 
“what it is. 


ry, 


‘MADAME DE” MONTESPANS 
Tis lady, renowned more for heer 
beauty and sterling wit than for’ ‘the amia- 
bility of her disposition, ” was ‘Tong’ the fa~ 
by saarte mistress .of Louis “XIV.; “hau shty 
Wand self-willed, the charms ae her } person 


Jenaug 
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and conversation alone enslaved the mo- 
narch, for he detested her pride and arro- 
gance, together. with her spirit, which 
knew no controul. 

Yet the originality of her sprightly sal- 
lies, and for which her whole family were 
proverbial, her extraordinary beauty, and 
her being the mother of ‘several of the 
King’s children, long ensured her sway 
over theroyal captive; and had it not been 
for the arts of Madame de Maintenon in 
supplanting her, she might have retained 
her situation of favourite to the end of her 
life. 

Amidst all her foibles she yet retained a 
sincere veneration for the duties of religion, 
and neyer missed a mass: ove of her gay 
friends, who was allowed “to speak to her | 


with freedom, smiled at this punctuality, 


which, in the preseut way of life in which 
Madame de Montespan was engaged, she 
treated as hypocrisy. “ Not so,” said the 
Marchioness; “ because we fail in our duty 
in one point, should that make us negli- 
gent in all, and, suffer us to lay aside the 
most important?” 

, The devotion, however, of Madame de 


Montespan was of. the Italian kind; it | clared she looked in the place. which nature 
| had intended her to fill. 


consisted solely in outward ceremonies; 
she strictly kept all the fasts enjoined by 
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LORENZO RICCI, THE LACT, GENERAL, OF 
THE JESUITS. 

As the Pope has thought proper to re- 
establish this order, it may not be uninter- 
esting to our readers to know something of 
the famous Lorenzo Ricci, a man who acted 

, by no fixed principle, but from a spirit of 
intrigue fixed himself in the arduous situa- 
tion he enjoyed, 

His deportment towards the great was a 
compound of pride and impertinent stateli- 
ness. Often his Swiss would enter his 
chamber, and say to him, “ Reverendissimo, 

‘the Cardinal York waits below at the gate, 

- desirous of speaking with you.” He would 
__-reply:—“ To-day I give audience to no 
one. Is not to-day post day? Five or six 

of my Viceroys in the East and West Indies 

‘are expecting my orders.” And, in short, 

it is requisite to quote a short dialogue be- 
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the Romish church, though naturally fond 
of the pleasures of the table. .When she 
was banished the court, she wrote a most 
submissive letter to her husband, imploring 
him to receive her, or to allow her toretire 
to any one of his estates in the, country, 
which he might please to,name. , On his 
positive ‘refusal to her requests, she retir- 
ed to St. Joseph, rue St. Dominique, 
where she practised the severest austerity 
and outward ceremonies of mortification : 
she wore hair cloth next her skin, and gave 
away immeuse. sums, in charity; making 
with her own hands clothes for the /sur- 
rounding poor. Yet. her excessive pride, 
the leading feature in, her disposition, was 
visible to the last: she exacted from | her = 
-attendants that homage and servility as if 
she had been’ really a, Queen; ‘one, chair 
only, of state, and covered with crimson 
velvet, had a place in her apartment; on 

this she sat, while her. visitors. remained 
standing: and her extraordinary beauty, 
which survived, all. the attacks of ye 

and time, together with her. majestic. air, 
caused her acquaintance to ,adopt shes 
selves easily to her arrogance, and al I de- 
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tween Lorenzo and his Swiss, in order to _ 
give our readers a specimen of his extraor- 
dinary insolence. 
“ Swiss. Half a dozen Bishops and ae. 
many noblemen, will take no depial. a4 
“General. The generation of vipers; I 
am not at home. 
“ Swiss. The Pretender of England de- 
sires admission. a 
“General. Let his pretending Majest : 
pleased to wait till I have finished thi 
letter to his actual Majesty the King 
Spain.” § 
He was so prepossessed ‘with “hat I 
that he imagined the Romish church 3 
fall to the ground without his supp: 
and on this opinion was founded 
stinacy which in him was beyond 
The worthy Ganganelli,the best | 
enlightened of all who have ever s E 


papal throrie, saw Himself obliged to pub- 

lish a ball for the, abolition of the society 

of Jesuits; they were treated as dangerous 

- insurgents, and they had no one to thank 
but their impolitic General. He himself 
was arrested as a malefactor, and shut up 
in the castle of St. Angelo. 

When the bull of abrogation.was read to 
him he turned pale at the sudden calamity : 
at the ‘same time he said, that indeed he 
had looked for a reform, but he’ never could 
imagine the total demolition of fle order. 
But how could he have ever looked fora 
reform, when he had inflexibly resisted it? 
His pallid countenance was’ but an index 
. to his inward agony at seeing an end to his 
boundless and haughty dominion. 

Cut off from all hope, he might yet have 

ndered himself estimable by adopting the 

virtues of a private ecclesiastie ; but he be- 

hayed on his examination like a man at- 

tacked by banditti, who is resolved to part 

1 nothing till he sees the sword or the 

"pistol Tevelled’ at his breast: he became 

- therefore a dangerous’ member of civil so- 

 ¢iety, and Pope Ganganelli: acted right 

when he refused the petitions of the bro- 
therhood for his release. 

_ This haughty and extraordinary man 

died in the year 1775, in the Castle of ‘St. 

' Angelo, ‘lamented by none but by the 

blindest bigots. 
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SAMUEL BOYSE. 


the rudiments of education at a private 
school in Dublin, was sent to the university 
of Glasgow, where, before he was twenty, 
he married a tradesman’s daughter in that 
city, who was of a very dissolute character, 
. and soon ruined him, He was born in the 
1708, and in i740 he was so reduced 
he had_not even a shirt or coat which 
Id appear in, - 
1742 he was in a spunging ‘house ; 
piencs after a long continuance 
tained ‘his liberty. _ His impra- 
if wants, however, still .increas- 
in order. to alleviate them he had 
to the following expedients to 
nefactions. Sometimes he would 
viptions on poems which he 
tt to compose; at other times he 
er his wife to write to some com- 


53, Vol. X. 
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‘Tu1s ingenious person, who had received: 
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passionate people, telling them he was at the 
point of death; and he has often been met 
by those very people in full health the day 
after.’ 
While he resided at Reading, in the year 
1745, his wife died; on which he tied a 
piece of black crape round the neck of a 
little dog, which he always used to carry 
about in his arms. | When he was in liquor 
he always imagined her, to be alive, and 
would use much invective against those 
with whom he thought she might then be 
in company. After he quitted Reading he 
grew more sober and decent, and great 
hopes were entertained of his reformation ; 
but his health declined daily, and after a 
lingering illness, he died in an obscure 
lodging in Shoe-lane, in 1749, and was 
buried at the expence of the parish. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ABBE VATTEVILLE. 
Wuen the Baron Vatteville was Am- 
bassador to the court of England, Vatte- 
ville, his brother, the subject of this sketch, 
was a Colonel of a regiment in the'service 
of Philip IV. of Spain, and distinguished 
himself in.a very gallant manner in several 
engagements, Dissatisfied with the slow- 
ness of his promotion, he quitted the ser- 
vice, and turned monk; but scarce had he 
taken the vows when, weary of seclusion, 
he obtained a sum of money of his family, 
and without any one suspecting his inten- 
tion, he, by means of a trusty friend, pro- 
cured the habit of a Cavalier, and armed 
with a brace of pistols and a sword, he 
dressed himself, went out of his cell, and 
took the way which led to the gardens. 
Whether by chance, or whether the Prior 
had somhe suspicion of his design, Vatteville 
met him in the garden, and stabbed him on 
the spot. He then leaped. the wall, on the 
other side of which was a horse ready 
}to receive him. He set off at full gallop 
to an immense distance, and only stopped 
once to refresh his horse. ; 
He arrived at a desolate spot, where there. 
was no other habitation to be seen but a 
little inn. He ordered a leg of mutton to 
be put on the, spit, and | another piece of 
meat to be dressed, and which was all the 
provision in the.house. He had scarce be- 
gun to taste a morsel when another travel- 
Jer arrived, and finding nothing in the 
oe. * 
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house, he made no doubt but what the 

guest who had arrived before would -wil- 

lingly give him a share of a dinner which 

appeared an ample sufficiency for two.per- 

sons ; but Vatteville pretended that there 

was no more than enough for himself. A 

dispute arose, and the new comer seized 

on* both of the dishes.  Vatteville not being 

able to take them from him, discharged 

one of his pistols, shot him through the 

head, placed the other on the table, and 

threatened the landlady and a servant, who 

ran in at hearing the noise, to treat them in 

the same manner if they did not quit the | 
room and let him dine in peace. He then | 
made his escape, and experienced a variety 
of adventures in his travels, which he con- 
cluded by retiring into the dominions of 
the Grand Signor; where he took the tur- 

ban, entered his service, and so distinguish- 

ed himself that he was made Basha, and 

had the government of some places in the 

Morea, while the Turks and the Venetians 

were at war. 

This circumstance gave birth to the idea 
of seeking to return in safety to his native 
land. He made a secret. negotiation with 
the Venetians, who obtained for him at 
Rome absolution for his apostacy, seculari- 
sation also, and a considerable benefice in 
Franche Comté, by means of which, he de- 


livered up to them those places formerly || the stranger. Leste 


under his government. 
“When he returned to his native pro- 
vince, at the moment in which Louis XIV. 
was at war, he served France so essentially, 
that he obtained several distinguished ho- 
nours; particularly an honourable and cre- 
ditable authority at Besancon, The Arch- 
bishopric becoming vacant, the King named 
him to succeed to it; but the Pope, shock- 
ed at the idea of making an archbishop of 
an apostate, renegate, and one publicly 1) 1 
known as a murderer, constantly refused i 
his bulls ; and Vatteville was obliged to be 
contented, in exchange, with two good 
Abbies, andthe Archdeaconry of Besangon. 
He lived there in a style equal to that of 
the first nobility; he had a pack of hounds, 
and a most sumptuous table; he was out- 
wardly respected, and really dreaded ; he 
paid frequent visits to the monastery of 
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Carthusian friars, of which he had been a 
member, and saw some of his brother 
monks who were then alive. He died at 
the age of ninety, in 1710. : 


‘ 


ANECDOTE OF THE PRINCE DE CONTI AND 
A NAVAL OFFICER. #8 
Ay officer of the French navy, who. 
had a very particular request to make to, 
Louis. XIV, sought frequently, but in vain, 
to speak to his Majesty, and was at length 
informed, that the best method was to fol- 
low the King when he went a hunting. 
Not being ready at the time themonarch | 
set off, the officer, resolving to find him 
out, and not knowing on. which side he — 
hunted, perceived just before him one who — 
seemed to him, at least, nothing more than 
a valet de chambre. ‘Stop, friend,” said 
he, “ where is the King?’ The stranger, 
without even turning his head, answered, 
“Follow me.” Irritated at. this answer, 
which he thought very impolite, he ex- 
claimed, “ By my faith, my good fellow, ae 
think thou art a droll subject, not even to — 
take the trouble to turn round thyhead - 
and see who thou art speaking to. Tell 
me, wilt thou or no, on which side the 
King hunts ?"— Follow me, I say,” replied — 


Enraged at what he fancied anewin- - 
sult, the honest sailor, who was mounted 
ona very bad horse, whose restiveness kept 
him too far off to ask the reason again for 
this odd behaviour, contented himself with 
swearing a multitude of oaths, and followed 
as close as he could. dt 

The stranger, at length, joined the Rink, 
and all the courtiers having made a cirele, 
they did homage to the Prince de Conti, 
who, turning to the mariner, and addre 


officer desires to po” with - ‘yale 
request permission to recommend 
your Majesty's particular considerat 
The King immediately granted th 
quest of the worthy seaman, who re 
overwhelmed with gratitude and 
sion. 1 
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More scrupulous in my conduct than 
_ when Mr. Dormeuil’s presence encouraged 
) me, my society was limited toa small num- 
_ ber of ladies of respectability, and of men 
_ -whose age and known good morals formed 
/ a rampart against slander. I did not give 
' up the title which my husband had given 
me; his initials remained on my carriage, 
T had them engraved on my plate, and took 
particular care to have it stand conspicuous, 
| Whoever had hesitated to call me Madame 
_ Dormeuil, would have ceased from Ahat 
_ very moment being admitted into my com- 
{ pany. I knew that she who held my place 
{ was hurt at my pretensions: but was I ac- 
countable to the woman who had reduced 
me to the last verge of despair? 
| ~ Istruggled to devour my grief, in order 
- to attend to your education, my dear child; 
neither did my sufferings prevent me from 
» bringing you up in the same principles 
_ which I had imbibed. Better it is to suffer 
than to be guilty. Informed of every cir- 
cumstance that occurred in Mr. Dormeuil’s 
_ family, I was, I confess, impatient, in’ the 
expectation that the woman whom he had 
associated to his destiny, should avenge her 
_ whom he had forsaken. Neither was I de- 
q ceived in my presentiment. Could she be 
a dutiful wife, who had acquired that title 
, only by breaking asunder bonds already 
_ formed? 
_ Prodigality and inconsiderate pomp had 
succeeded to good order, regularity, and 
comfort in your father’s’ house. He had 
renounced certain and honourable commer- 
cial operations to venture into idle spécu- 
lations, which, whilst a mai is obliged to 
gep up appearances, will but too often 
him on a sudden destitute of every 


Ww companion, who had belield in 
ion only a fortune to be gained, and 

y of indulging her extravagant 
sities, soon became the prototype of 

At balls, at the theatres, in the 
admirers thronged around 
sé was open to the amateurs 
and dissipation: she besides 


wished to pass herselffor a wit, and accord- 
ingly publisheda novel, which furnished an 
opportunity of ranking her amongst the 
muses to those sycophants who had as- 
sisted her in writing it. Your father was, 
in some measure, confined in his counting- 
house, and no longer met with even the 
complaisance of a kept mistress from the 
woman who was making a beggar of him, 
and who disgraced him by sporting his 
name. 

In vain did he attempt to remonstrate, 
he could not even obtain an explanation : 
in answer to all his representations and in- 
treaties, the woman to whom he had sacri- 
ficed me would say: “Indeed, if you go 
on at this rate, it will soon be impossible to 
live with you any longer.” Alas! those 
very same words he had formerly addressed 
to me, and my submission had not moved 
him to pity. Most unfortunately he adored 
that woman, who was too void of feelings 
and delicacy not to abuse her empire over 
him: a single caress would sooth and pa- 
cify him ; and so long as he could afford to 
pay for her caresses, | was but too well con- 
vinced that she would retain him in her 
chains. ; 

Although, when he married her, she was 
portionless, he acknowledged her having 
brought him a considerable fortune. When 
she became a mother, she appeared to be 
jealous of you, my dear child, and succeeded 
in prevailing on your father to make all his 
purchases in the name she bore prior to her 
having assumed that of Dormeuil. He 
thus became dependent on her, yet he was 
weak enough to yield consent to her in- 
sinuations, Thus he was removing you 
from his heart as he had formerly discarded: 
me, and deprived you of your rights as he 
had divested me of mine. The uncertainty 
attending his speculations was an additional 
motive for him to use the name of Made- 
moiselle Olivier : he imagined that he was 
securing to himself a resource in case of 
misadventure, Unfortunate. Dormeuil | 
what was become of the probity hereditary 
so far in thy family? The example that 
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thy father had set thee was lost! I cannot an hour, before his second wife n ex- 
forbear repeating it: “ He who fails inthe | ecution in his house, which he was enjoined 
discharge of one of his duties, will soon,be- || to give’ up,, besides the intimation of her 
tray them all successively ;” and he whaclt sueing fora divorce, on account of the in- 


by forsaking me, had broken asunder so 
many bonds, could be brought back into _ 
the paths of virtue only by an excess of | 
disappointments and wretchedness. 

The moment was drawing near. The 
behaviour of your father's second wife was 
become so scandalous that he could no Jon- | 


ger put up with it without exposing bim- 


self to public ridicule, and yet he dared not | 
use all his authority for fear of necessitating | 
a rupture, that would be accompanied with 
his total ruin. What an humiliation fora 
man who is not lost to every sentiment of | 
honour! Each day brought on new scenes, 
when that artful woman had recourse al- 
ternately to threats, intreaties, scorn, and 
caresses, according as she thought it would 
the better answer her purpose. Mr. Dor- 
meuil was reduced to the necessary pre- 
caution of concealing from her the real cir- 
cumstances he was in, having observed that 
her regard for him diminished in propor- 


tion as he appeared willing to use economy, || 


and rather embarrassed how to honour his 
engagements. 


Had 1 been allowed to see him,—had I |} 


dared to advise him, 1 would have said to 
him :—* It is too late, your ruin is unavoid- 
able ; but at least avoid disgrace, and wait 
not until a woman turns you out of your 
own house. A repudiated wife is often in 
the eyes of the public a victim only, whom 
opinion is eager to console; but a man ex- 
pelled by her who bears his name, whom 
he has overwhelmed with benefits, will 
always appear more deserving of contempt 
than of pity.” How many times was | 
tempted to write to him again! Shall I 
confess to you, my’dear child, from what 
sentiment I was withheld, when to this very 
day I cannot account for it to myself? No, 
I never considered as legal the union be- 
tween your father and my rival; and yet I 
should have thought myself guilty of a 
crime if I had intervened to dissolve that 
union, even at the moment when I foresaw 
the rupture was inevitable. 

In the’mean time the new company, of 
which Mr. Dormeuil was a partner, was 
forced to stop payment; and the circum- 
‘stance had not yet been rumoured for above 
gels olqens : : nt 
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| compatibility of tempers. 

This event, which I had foreseen, stunned 
me: notwithstanding Lwas srengrlnk we 
far from feeling happy! What was tok 
come of your father? Was I to expect his 
_ return only from the ingratitade of the wo- 
| man whom he had preferred to me? “The 

most gloomy reflections assaulted me! I 
appointed several persons to watch and o 
|| serve my husband, and thought of follow- 
ing only the dictates of my reason, whi 
I yielded to the ietibaletiol oo n10s 
der affection. _. 2 
I was informed that.he oa left us 
witHout the least represéntation, andl - 
proved of his having done so: the more 
fortitude he weuld display, the more I was 
inclined to esteem him., I felt apprehen- 
| sive, however, lest he seabiions bewailing | 
| his hard fate from door to door; but 
good sense enough to know, that s 
as he was, nofriends were to be relied up 
perhaps, also, he was conscious, 5 
his behaviour he had no right to ¢ 
He took refuge in an hotel, — 
wretch! Husband. to two wi 
alive! Father of two children, by diffrent 
wiyes,—so lately i in affluence; how } 
and reduced to seek an asylum 
| open for the reception of wanderers! W 
a situation! What pangs: had. 
dure! to ane 

The only servant.who had fe 
was the man so devoted to me, ‘v 
have already mentioned, LT sent 
in the course. of the day to e 
Mr. Dormeuil. I would 
given half of what [was — 
a pretence for flying to. | 
how many considerations | 
him? 1 was afraid lest tc 
ness should appear troub 
he had been in distress only, I sh 
have hesitated one sing 
was so culpable towards _ 
obliged to use. great caution ‘ 
presence supportable. _W. ‘e 
whether he did not, still 
who had betrayed him th 2 
which she had inspired: k 
site te all the ideas 1 had eon 
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that I was at a loss to divine whether so 
much ingratitude had dried up the ‘source 
of his desires or of his weakness. 

I was informed by his servant that the 
fortitude which he had displayed upon 
Jeaving his home, forsook him since he was 
left solitary. Subsequently to violent agi- 
tation, he had'gone to bed, and a burning 
thirst denoted a feverish state. I sent for 
my physician, to whom I imparted in what 
manner he might gain access; but Mr. 
Dormeuil refused admitting’ him. © This 
piece of intelligence stung me to the quick. 
Was it on account of my having solicited 
the doctor's attendance that he had been 
refused admittance? - 

Be it as it may, the fever increased, and 
my apprehensions knew no bounds. Too 
deeply alarmed’ to listen to any considera- 
tion, in company with a confidential female 
‘servant, I repaired to the hotel where your 
father had taken up his residence. So long 
as he continued delirious I did not leave his 
bedside; and by the excess of my grief I 
was made acquainted with my own weak- 
ness. 1 was proud in the idea of discharg- 
- ing a duty; I thought 1 had triumphed 
over all my just resentment; but whilst 
viewing Dormeuil, I trembled for his life; 
I became but too sensible that I had never 
ceased loving him, therefore, when he was 
out of danger I could not determine to with- 
draw. When he saw me, he looked as if 
‘annihilated by my presence. Too weak 
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turning his eyes towards me: | seized one 
of his hands, which 1 pressed within mine 
as a token of reconciliation, without his 
returnirig any kind of answer, even by a 
slight motion. My tears then began afresh 
to flow abundantly. “Dormeuil,” said Il, 


Julia!” exclaimed he, “do you wish to 
 killme?” - 
Alas! I could feel that life within me 
s nearly extinct. Your father had just 
speaking to me; it was three years 
I had heard his. voice, that voice 
se sound had never reached my ears 
out causing my heart to beat. My 
was the first word which he had ut- 
1; he had called me Julia, the same as 
s wont to do during the days of our 
piness. He therefore had not forgotten 
me. That name, so sweet in the 


THE DIVORCE. 
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mouth of your father, removed at once all 
my fears, and restored me to all my rights, 
My former courage returned; I forbade 
him to speak, and exacted obedience to my 
commands, both concernin 
name. By degrees he grew accustomed to 
my attendance, and was obliged to use vio- 
lence to force me to hear, that for a second 
time he was indebted to me for his life. 
No other avowal relative to our cruel sepa- 
ration would | ever allow him to utter. 


to be able to speak, he seemed fearful of 


“do you command me to leave you?”—}} 
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ghim and in his 


As soon as [thought it, and that it was 


"found practicable, I had him: conveyed to 
my house. 
that never in your presence, my dear Child, 
the least word should. be mentioned tend- 
ing to let you into the secret of your father’s 
past conduct. When he saw you, he bath- 
ed you with his tears, and recommended 


I had previously requeésted, 


your never ceasing toloveme. You were sur- 


prised at the intimation, because you could 


not be aware at the time of what passed 
within his mind. To have restored your 
father to health would have been but a 
secondary consideration, if his character 
remained not unimpeached.. My agent was 
in possession of my entire confidence, and 
most deservingly so. 1 invited Mr. Dor- 
meuil to give him his power of attorney, , 
and the trusty man attended to the liqui- 
dation of the engagements entered into by 
the company to which your father be- 
longed. 

The firm, notwithstanding apparent em- 
barrassments, had, in fact, sustained but 
very inconsiderable Joss; my signature re- 
moved many difficulties, yet I never would 
give it but with a certainty of risking only 
what I was willing to lose. My duty to- 
wards your father never:induced me to for- 
get what 1 owed to you. aes 

The day on which his divorce from Ma- 
demoiselle Olivier was pronounced, was for 
me a day of happiness; methought he was 
more strongly bound to me. Though he 
had retained for her the least partiality, the 
behaviour of which she made a parade, 
would alone have sufficed to cure him. 
Could you believe, that overloaded with 
the spoils of Mr. Dormeuil, she carried her 
effrontery so far as to claim a pension for 
her daughter, unless he preferred taking 
the child with him? | invited him to claim 
her as his own; but I never hinted even 
at the possibility of the girl being admitted 
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into my family. She was taken to a board- 
ing-school, without my having seen her. 
I felt chagrined at seeing your father re- 


parison to what I had now toendure. In- 
| capable of upbraiding him with his past 
| conduct that he lamented,—not daring to 


duced so low in his own estimation as not || enjoy the present,—without hopes with 


to presume soliciting in behalf of his other | 


regard to the future,—every thought of 


daughter; but it was above my power to || mine {being coupled with sorrow,—every 


act otherwise. The illusion which | had | 
entertained for a while had already va- 
nished, 
much more authority than I had sup- 
posed: Dormeuil was no longer my hus- 
band; and in spite of myself I was no lon- | 
ger the wife of Dormeuil! It is this horrid 
truth that has hurried me to my grave. 


property had been made common, was an- 
nulled; and fruitless were all my endea- 
vours to persuade your father that he was 
the only master in the house : myvery efforts 
to convince him that I wished to consider 
him as such, made him sensible that he had 
once ceased being so. Nay, his submission 
also brought it back to my own mind. 
How severely did [ suffer to be reckoned 
every thing, and Mr. Dormeuil nothing! 
Wherefore did that unfortunate divorce ever 
take place? 

Most undoubtedly he had renounced his 
former errors, loved me as I deserved, and 
as I had ever wished to be beloved; but 
could he speak to me of virtuous ned dis- 

‘nterested love whilst a dependent on me? 
What claim had I to those caresses which 
intimacy renders so familiarly welcome be- 
tween man and wife? Was he mine hus- 
band ?—Yes,—in the bottom of his heart 
he had never ceased being so; and yet, in 
the name of the laws I appeared. to keep a 
criminal intercourse with a man who was 
! who was no longer my husband! 
Cruel, dreadful situation! Both jhis tears 
and mine warned us, upon many occasions, 


* that those laws had decreed us strangers to 


each other. 

Devoted by fate a victim to the varying 
passions of Dormeuil, it was’ when he sin- 
eerely and wholly returned to me that my 
misfortunes became irremediable. What 
Jhad hitherto suffered was trifling in com- 
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The contract, by virtue of which our | 


\ desire attended with remorse! L could not 
| but delight in that grief which shortened 


The laws, my dear child, had || the period ofmy existence. In this respect — 


I so far proved successful,—my CORD st 
was impaired. 

I had been told that I sich aaa 
husband a second time. Alas! the need of 
| linking anew his existence to mine, whis- 
pered it more loudly still than the laws, and 
my tortures increased in proportion. Was 
I, by a second marriage, to consent to ren- 
der legal my divorce, and Dormeuil’s sacri- 
legious union with my rival?—No; neyer. — 
Although the voice of my conscience had 
not spoken louder than my desires, know, 
your mother, my beloved child, felt in her 
bosom an inexpressible delicacy, _ 
warned her that a second marriage 
put an end to the esteem she fora 
for herself, and, perchance, to the Pate 
which your father had inspired me with. 

It is now all over; the blow has proved s 
mortal. The attention of Dormeuil, and — 
his grief increase my despair: however, I 
feel great satisfaction from the certainty 
that he loves me, and that he will never — 
cease regretting me. Be you his prey 
when I am no more. 1 am well 
that he wil] often speak of me to 
When you have attained that age at 
1 intend this present writing to be given 0 
you, you may then let him know how ae 
I doated on him. Lalone knew it, andmy 
dissolution even is inadequate to the task of 
manifesting the liveliness of the 
that 1 had vowed to him, ; 

Farewel, my dear child! at some | fu 
period your tears will mingle on this 
with those that shower from my even 
last adieu. ’ 

Adieu then! sacrifice every thing toy 
duty; love your father, and watch | ‘ 
whom he has made your ai 
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On the following day our hero was re- 
joicing at his metamorphoses, when the 
consort of a noble Lord sent to propose a 
mysterious interview, and he appointed the 
hour of their meeting. Another messenger 
presents him with a note from a lady of ton, 
informing him of the time she was to begin 
her toilet, and he promised to be punctual. 
Now comes a third deputy, bearer of an 
epistle: the tenth muse invited him to din- 
ner, after which she proposed to read a 
poem of her composition, in twelve cantos. 
Nadir, however, recollecting his former 
_ situation, shuddered, and declined the invi- 
tation. Once more his door is opened; a 
letter, with at least fifty erasures, contained 
an hardly Jegible summons to tea from the 
wife of an army contractor, which Nadir 
engages to obey. It was reported, but we 
_ vouch not for the truth of the assertion, 
that he supped, uninvited, with an opera- 
dancer. 
' Such was the rage amongst the fair of 
the metropolis, that they thought them- 
selves disgraced who could not boast of 
having made a conquest of him. Two cas- 
. kets can hardly contain the declarations, 
bracelets, and other pledges of love that 
‘are sent to him, besides those that he pro- 
cures by stealth, One female alone is 
doomed to resist him, and what a woman! 
She, who in him loves but him alone; she, 
_ who rejects his declarations to remain faith- 
ful to him—Elma. 
In consequence of the treacherous 
_ sehemes of Phanor, in excuse of which he 
_might indeed have urged the bad principles 
of his education, and the influence of bad 
ple, Elma had repaired to the capital. 
ithstanding Phanor had never seen 
» the wit and feelings he had observed 
r correspondence, the idea of possess- 
oman who was indebted for her at- 
ons to nature alone, and I blush as I 
t it, the secret pleasure he expected to 
seducing her from his friend, 
ced him to execute a most abomi- 
oject. In the beginning he was 
d with adding a few tender and witty 
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sentences to what Nadir had been writing. 
By this means he had made himself known 
to Elma, and had gained her confidence. 
But it was necessary for him to inspire 
Nadir with suspicions, so as to cool his 
ardour ; and Phanor had accordingly inter- 
cepted the correspondence between the two 
lovers. Elma then determined to enquire 
of Phanor wherefore she was thus neglect- 
ed; the traitor expected as much; he wrote 


to her that Nadir had been severely wound- _ 


ed in an affair of honour. “ I would have 


wished,” added he in his letter, “ to con- . 


ceal that accident from you ;. but he refuses 


every assistance, will not even allow me to__ 


be near him, but is continually calling after, 
and will see no other than Elma. If love 
and compassion still prevail in your heart, 
come te—, and restore to us both our un- 
fortunate friend.” 

It was subsequent to his having dis- 
patched that letter that Phanor had parted 
from Nadir to repair to the place he had 
appointed ; where he had not long to pwait. 
Elma, notwithstanding she had to bewail 
the recent loss of her mother, could not 
bear the mere idea of losing Nadir. She 
hesitated not, but set off immediately, and, 
without stopping on the road, met her false 
friend on the second day. _ The first words 
she spoke were to enquire after the only 
man on whose account she considered life’ 
as a boon ; she wished to be introduced to 
him, she begs, she entreats, and wonders at 
the pretences under which her solicitations. 
are not granted. Phanor at last produces, 
apparently with regret, the paper on which 
the dying Nadir had written a last adieu, 
and conjured Elma to give her hatid to—. 
Elma had read enough,—she surmised the 
treachery, and shed abundance of tears. 
Beauteous as she was, those tears added to 
her natural beauty. Phanor could no lon-. 
ger moderate his transports. After having 
tried means of persuasion, he presumed to 
haye recourse to violence: but nothing is 
equal to the powers of defence of a true 
lover. She disengaged herself from the 
grasp of the ruffian, threw a window open 
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and made her escape. The god of love 
protected her, secured her flight, and direct- 
ed her course towards the metropolis. 

She arrived exactly at the time when 
Nadir experienced his sad disgrace, which 
rendered him still dearer to her. She de- 
terminéd to continue in town until she 
could find ‘out her lover ; but all her re- 
searches proved fruitless. 

One day as Nadir’ was crossing a solitary 
walk he descried a female seated on a 
bench of turf, and who appeared plunged 
in deep reverie. He approached her with- 
out being able to discover her features, ac- 
costed, under the most frivolous pretexts, 
all who passed near her, till at last he re- 
cognised her to be Elma. 

His first idea prompted him to accost 
her, but curiosity and vanity, whicli so fre- 
quently misguide us contrary to our real 
interest, suggested the thought of trying 
whether the aspect of the adorable Adonis 
should not eclipse the distant remote image 
of the once candid Nadir. Compliments, 
declarations, indifference, rage, all that 
may be calculated to awaken tenderness, 
or provoke jealousy, is put in practice, but 
with not the least success. Elma remains 
inflexible. 
word you might have made her happy, 
whereas——. But become the sport of a 
wild error, are you still deserving of appre- 
ciating and enjoying real happiness? 

An elderly woman approaching Elma, 
whispered something in her ear, and they 
soon after withdrew together. Nadir 
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with each other who should have the ho- 
nour first of running him through. 

The intelligence was more than sufficient 
to induce our hero to renounce the hazard- 
ous career he had chosen. He had no time 
to lose he knew; he therefore hastened to 
carry off his most precious’ effects, and the 
lock of Elima’s hair; he thréw the two cas= 
kets into thé fire, made his escape through’ 


asylum. 
There he was at leisure to enquire ne 
| himself of what use had been to him the 


‘fatal present that had been granted him in’ 


}consequence only of his inconsiderate de- 
sires. He even was engaged for a time im 


| other besides himself to return the book to 
| Alzor, and to sue for the restoration a 
Elma to his embrace. 

But after having hesitated for some times 
Nadir, however, drew a very different 
event from those that had lately occurred. 
“ Wherefore have I been miserable?” said 
he to himself. “ Because I had not’chosen 
a situation in life that might have made 
me otherwise. I could only shine’in’ aca- 
demical assemblies, or in voluptuous bou- 


Ah! Nadir, with one single || doirs; whilst, whenever 1 chanced to meet 


with men of great property, I always found 
that gold served them as a substitute for 
accomplishments and merit: Ts it not in 
behalf, and for the sake of the rich, that 
wisdom occasionally forgets itsélf, and that 
justice even will slundtver? ? 
nature pays a tribufe to the rich: to gra- 


piqucd at his ill success, thought not of | tify the rich, does not ‘the poet sit up all 


following them, till such time as they were 
gone a great distance, and entirely out 
of sight. 

“A thousand new triumphs soon afforded 
him consolation, and made him forget what |) 
he considered as an affront. ‘Tired, in some 
respect, of his high reputation, he endea- 
voured to persuade himself that he was 
much to be envied, when he was informed 
all at once, that an extravagant nymph 
had forsaken him for a fayourite of Plutus; 
that another belle, who thought’ he had 
neglected her, had just stabbed herself, 
after having exposed all his infidelity ; that 


a third, incensed at his inconstancy, had 


bribed ‘his cook ; that a jealous husband 
had procured Pare to murder him; and || 


that. many disappointed Ms Mong contended | Nadir, he ushered him into an ele 


| nifehe by the light of a ‘half replenished - 


lamp ; ; the mariner brave the stormy seas, 


and the pale miner dig the bowels of his - 


mother earth? |The rich mau is every 


| thing : men, therefore, use craft, and submit — 


to cringe with a view of obtaining: riches. 
When, by pronouncing a single word, I 
may! become rich; wherefore shot 
hesitate ?”—Opulence ! repeated Nadir 
three different times.’ He had scarcely 
tered the word when an individual, 
features were entirely unknown te 
came forward, and addressing Hine 
most respectful manner, said’: My 
Ihave just been ‘payitg the’ prie 
| rich mansion that you approved off 
| presenting his: hand to support th 


a private back door, and sought an sa : 


reflection that would have induced any — 


The whole of 


_ drawn by a pair of coursers, whose bits are 
; whitened by impatient foam; they start 
, With emulous ardour, and soon reached the 
, assigned spot. Thirty attendants have 
been contending for the honour of receiv- 
ing their master in their arms. They con- 
ducted him to an apartment equally elegant 
and sumptuous. In the twinkling of an 
_ eye, his plain tunic is soon replaced bya 
costly flowing robe. Half a score pier 
glasses reflect his image, and he smiles 
_ with proud satisfaction at his splendid ap- 
pearance. 

The clock had just struck six, when com- 
pany was announced. Successively were 
- introduced ladies, men of letters, and 
monied men. Some among the former, by 
dint of art, concealed the ravages of years : 
_ others, young and lively, laughed at the 
_ pretensions of their. grand-mothers ; each 
* of them, in a whisper to Nadir, would al- 
~ ternately censure her most amiable com- 

panions, and extol her own merit and 
graces. The financiers would speak of the 
* stocks and bankruptcies, or yawn insig- 
" nificantly; finally, the wits worried the 
whole company with a display of their 

_ erudition and -profound knowledge; the 
"poets alone made themselves agreeable, by || 
_ reading lines in praise of my lord, although 
it might be, observed that. one word was 
_used to mean a whole sentence, or that 
® sometimes also, the thoughts and ideas were 
_ the quintessence of wit. In the mean time 
a gorgeous dinner had been served, to which 
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_ all the guests eagerly sat down; Nadir |! 
alone, feeding upon the mere smoke of opu- 
lence, hardly tasted any of the dishes. The 
moment the repast was ended, the literati, || 
_ without exception, sneak off unperceived. || 
_ Nadir and the rest sat dawn to cards. 
“ Cards,” said an ancient sage, “ dispense 

rom being witty such as are unqualified to 
converse. Gold pieces in plenty roll on 
the table, and some among the ladies; by 
int of stolen glances, secure their success. 


ered. On a suddensa concert || 
arps, flutes, and; the »most en- 
woices began. Then ‘it, was that " 
3.—Vol, X. 
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, the company began chattering aloud, and 
burst out a laughing. During the concert 
many a wife and husband, negligently loll- 
ing on a couch at a great distance from 
each other, received or gave an assignation 
for the next day. When at Jast the music 
ceased, all present gave in their opinion, 
according to custom. ‘The curtain, at the 


farther extremity of the room, is instantly. 


drawn up, when a company of dancers are 
discovered, who perform a luxurious panto- 
mime. Now the conversation is at an end; 
all the eyes are fixed on the stage, all feel- 
ings are alive. The imaginations of the 
youthful virgins were in ablaze, married 
women even take lessons of voluptuousness, 
The financiers shake their purses, and 
the young men plan contrivances to dupe 
the seniors. ; , 

After the pantomime was concluded, 
Nadir's high taste was extolled to the skies 5 
but the party were hardly out of the portico. 
when they made game of him: “ He shows 
all the stupid haughtiness of an upstart,” 
said one; “true,” interrupted another, 
“but his steward and his cook are wonder- 
ful clever fellows :” and our hero, who had 
only heard the flattering encomiums, fan- 
cied he had procured numbers of friends 
in consequence of the elegant entertainment 
he had given them. Extended on a down 
bed, he soon fellasleep. “ What |” thought 


he, “ is that all that is required from aman - 


of fortune?” : 
When he awoke he did not think pro- 

per to ring the bell for his servants to wait 

upon him. He was desirous of inspecting 


‘privately the whole range of his apartments, 


in order the better to. enjoy the splendid 
furniture. _By mere chance, or perhaps 
Alzor, brought him to the window of a 
library filled with thousands of volumes, 
which. the ‘bookseller. alone had. ever 
opened... From that same window he 
could look into a lonely street. Was it a 
dream?—Close to a window he saw seated 
in a plain, modest’ undress, but still en- 
chanting——. It was she—and_ he cried 


out, ;‘* lt is she!’—she heard his voice 
' turned round her head, but, not recognising 


him, immediately Jet down. the blinds. 
What is; Nadir’ to, do? He thinks sof 

going to throw himself at her feet. Would 

it not, be humbling himself too mugh?, -He 


would Jay bis fortune at, her. feet;—butiare 


ys.) ‘ 
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thus inconsiderately resign himself to eter- 
nal bondage? A thousand confused || 


thoughts agitated his mind, when his)| my might; an‘old woman now making her 
appearance, | caught hold of her arm, and 


steward, who had entered the library on 
tip-toe, expressed great surprize at seeing || 
him, at that early hour, in that solitude and |} 
in such an emotion. 
had happened,—and the other smiled: 


perhaps exposed to want. 1 agree with 
your Lordship,—you must not forsake 
Elma ; but it would be unbecoming in you 
to speak to her before you have sent her 
presents, unquestionable pledges of your 
affection, and of which I offer to'be the 
bearer.” 

Nadir was no longer the man he had 
been ; pride and hanghtiness, with a mix- 
ture of licentious bluntness had taken pos- 
session of his soul. He dispatched the com- 
plaisant messenger,’ and, notwithstanding | 
he expected his retarn- with some degree | 
of impatience, he doubted not but Elma | 
would be flattered at sight of his gifts, and | 
would repay him in proportion to the high 
value of the presents. The Ambassador, 
however, did not appear to be satisfied 
with the result of his mission : “My Lord,” 
said he, “ the young woman, I confess, is 
handsome enough, but she behaved in the 
most ridiculous manner. I addressed her 
most courteously, but she did not even lift 
up her eyes from her tambour frame. 
When I mentioned your name, together 
with all the titles that were best calculated 
to please her vanity, and produced your 
costly presents, I could see her tears flow 
on the letters she was embroidering ; the 
name most likely of some of her village 
sweethearts.” —*“ Don’t you say that Elma 
was embroidering ?”—“ She had just finish- 
ed, my Lord; but, would you believe it, 
she freithied to leave the room, if I would 
not withdraw myself." —* Tell me what 
letters had Elma been working ?”—“ I did 

not pay great attention, my Lord; I think 

however, I read Nav."—* Oh! my good 
friend, how happy I am! come, take me 
- immediately to Elma.’—* Will you, my 

Lord, have patience enough to hear me to 

the end? I took very little notice of the 

lady's menaces, but deposited my valuables 
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riches thus to be parted with? No: he, on the mantle-piece. . You may easily 
would offer her his hand:—he! could he | judge of my surprise, when on turning 


Nadir told him what || 
| affiiction that makes her seek solitude; 
« My Lord,” said he, “ that house appears || 
to be the abode of honest mediocrity; but | 


| 
| 


| bed, to return those jewels and the money 


_ round | found that the bird was flown. 1 
ran down stairs, and hallooed ‘out with all 


put several questions to her.—* Alas! my 
_ kind gentleman, answered she to me, * the 
dear child is labouring under some secret 


but she is so good natured, and so virtuous, 

pray do not attempt to seduce-her.’ ; 
“replied to the old woman that F had 

been commissioned by a friend, on his death 


to their right owner. “The good woman, 
delighted at the idea of Elma getting rich, 
promised to seek after her, wherever she 
might be, and to bring her to reason; so 
that I left the whole in the possession of 
the old dame.” (This part of the story was 
not very correct, but a steward is no more 
bound to speak the truth than to be dis- — 
interested.) “ My Lord,” continued he, “I 
doubt not but we shaJl find out Elma. 
Keep up your spirits, and wait for the 
event. A crowd of people are waiting to 
pay their respects to you. Allow me to in- 
troduce them, some may be bearers of 
agreeable tidings. For my part I consider 
gold as the principal of all enjoyments, 
since it can purchase them’ all, and is the 
real antidote to the sorrows of love.” This 
said, the fellow retired,’ and tie" mane 
were admitted. 


The first who made his preneen 
a projector, who proposed to Sore 
ceptauce a scheme, i in consequer 


as a compliment for not ie 
in a certain financial operation, 
was a young nobleman, over hi 
in debt, who, for a trifling S| 
money, offered to make a tran: ) 
siderable patrimony. Next’ cor 
agent to inform him that’ his shig 
is arrived, bringing in with 
rich prizes. Now enters nc 
let him know that® some 
chandize which he had: put 1 
were claimed by a’ broker ; a 
his creditors is a bankrupt 

is addressed, in am 


tain go-between, who presents him with a 
list of such men in power whose interest 
he may purchase, with a statement of the 
compliment each of them expects, and of 
the services he can render. Nadir had 
framed a code of laws for himself. Not for 
- the whole empire would he have wronged 
one single individual of a denarium ; but in 
imitation of many a Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, and in consequence of the corrupt 
morals of the age, he thought himself au- 
r thorised to plunder the revenues of the 
state, that is to say, the mass of his fellow 
subjects. Impudence alone was requisite, 
in those days, for a man who was entrusted 
with the management of public affairs, to 
acquire wealth, and Nadir soon amassed 
immense treasures: but his steward had 
taken it in his head to share in the spoils of 
the nation, and determined to succeed, 
- either by hook or by crook, he commenced 
his operations in the following manner: — 
One morning, as his master was taking 
his morning walk in his garden, he went 
up to him with the intelligence, that not- 
withstanding all his researches, and the 
. enormous expence be had been at, Elma 
_was not to be found: in vain had he sent 
_ emissaries all over the whole extent of the 
empire. Were it not for his unlimited 
_ zeal, he never could have been prevailed 
_-upen tospeak the fatal truth; but although 
Elma is lost for ever, it is no reason why 
_ my Lord should renounce a world wherein 
success awaits him in all quarters. My 
_ Lord cannot dispense keeping a mistress, 
_ who will outshine and eclipse all the wives 
and mistresses of his most liberal friends. 
_. The steward having met with very slight 
_ resistance from his master, introduced him 
the next day to a cyprian, whom Venus 
rself could not have seen without feeling 
. The artful coquette knew how to 
er Nadir, soon captivated him, and be- 
10ld him now become tributary to all her 
thims and caprices. He had a house fur- 
t for her, close to that he himself in- 
A certain door joined both their 
nts; but one, more secret still, 
ed into the chamber of Mr. Steward. 
ir imagined. that Daphne sought only 
lease him; she was so condescending ! 
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she had entered into a conspiracy with the 
craftysteward, who yas to become her hus- 
band. With a view of bringing their pro- 
jects to a speedy issue, they persuaded him 
to solicit the lucrative and honourable post 
of banker to the court. Nadir could not, 
with any propriety, refuse the means of in- 
creasing his wealth. He therefore began 
canvassing, even among the clerks, who 
took particular care to mortify him, some- 
times at his own table; but, however, he 
succeeded, and prepared to dispose of the 
riches of the empire, as his fancy, or rather 
that of the two accomplices should direct. 
They acted so very incautiously, that cer- 
tain officious hints caused Nadir first to 
suspect, and finally to discover their per- 
fidious manceuvres. Without the least he- 
sitation he determined to remove them. 
Yet, in order to accomplish this measure, 


some length of time, much artfulness, and ~ 


especially great sacrifices were required! 
He had entrusted them with so many cri- 
tical secrets! Nadir, besides, was appre- 
hensive lest they should find imitators, 
leave many behind them, and begau to 
mistrust all who surrounded him ; in short, 


he thought it indispensable to stand him-— 


self sentinel over his strong box. If, for a 
moment excessive fatigue weighs his eyelids 
down, he dreams he hears the grating of 
the file. ‘ 
shadow of happiness have deserted him. 
“ Where then does happiness reside?” said 
Nadir, one day; “ is it in those elevated 
ranks from whence imperious orders are 
issued ; whence one of your smiles, equally 
powerful as those of the Great Being, con- 
veys satisfaction and joy through every 
heart? Withheld by a morality that was 
not applicable to myself, have I misinter- 
preted the sense of Alzor’s present? The 
last term of his book is Grandeur. Did he 
not mean to reveal to me the summit of 
human felicity? Alas! I have hitherto 
crept through the rugged path that leads 
to it; however, 1 have acquired experience, 
and I plainly discover that grandeur alone 


can suit Nadir.—Grandeur/ fly, come and 
crown my brow with wreaths of immortal - 


/ 


glory! 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Amusements, repose, the very _ 
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* go carefully concealed from strangers, that 


" thought was a chastisement from heaven 
for their unkindness ; they returned to take | 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ANCIENT POETS. 
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Hesrop, the first of the poets, was of 
a very illustrious lineage, being descended 
from Orpheus, and a near kinsman of the 
celebrated Homer. It is reported that the 
family of Hesiod was yery rich, but his fa- 
ther, having been rather prodigal, so en- 
tangled his affairs, that not being able to 
live at the expence he was accustomed to, 
he left Cuma, where he formerly dwelt, 
and went into Beeotia, Hesiod had a bro- 
ther named Perses, who differed very much 
from him. Hesiod was a great writer, and 
Perses a most wretched poet. Dius, the 
father of Hesiod, had contracted a particular 
friendship with an emineiit ‘priest of the 
Muses at Mount Helicon, which being pe- 
culiarly consecrated to them and Apollo, 
all the considerable people in Greece used 
to go thither once in their lives. The fabu- 
lous part of Hesiod s history says, that on: 
his visit to Mount Helicon, he had an ex- 
traordinary vision, wherein the muse 
Calliope appeared to him, and foretold to 
him his future greatness. 

History mentions little of Hesiod, except 
his great fame as a poet, of which his works 
area proof. We are told that he travelled 
through many different countries, that he 
obtained the golden tripod, and an advan- 


beauty. Her style was amorous and pag- 
sionate, but inimitable: she invented the 
use of the bow belonging to the harp, 
which has been of great advantage to its 
tone. She fella victim to her unrequited 
love for Phaon. She has been universally 
styled the tenth muse. 

Thespis was a composer of ‘tragedies, 
and was much famed for works of that 
kind. 

The Odes of Pindar were so sweet, that 
it was fabled of him, that while he was an 
infant in his cradle, the bees made honey on 
his mouth. He was a poet of the first 
order, and obtained immortal glory and 
honour, even from every other poet who 
‘came after him. The sublimity of his style 
was very difficult to imitate: lofty, pure, _ 
and chaste, he generally employed it in 
the entertainment of Kings and Princes; - 
and he chiefly sang the praises of those who 
| had been victors in the Olympic Games. 
| He was justly styled the wonder of his age. 
He died without a pang, as he was reclin- 
ing on a friend at a public spectacle. 
When Alexander conquered Thebes he 
requested to be shewn the house where 
Pindar dwelt, to secure it from being pil- 
| laged, and preserved the goods of another — 


tage over Homer in the Judgment of Paris. i Pindar, in honour of his name. 


The Orchomenians having consulted an 

oracle, were promised much felicity if they 
could get the body of Hesiod ‘into their 
power; but the place of his sepulchre was 


it could never be discovered. 

Homer was so poor that he subsisted a 
long time by begging. Some seamen once | 
refusing to take him in a vessel as far as 
Chios, a violent storm arose, which they 


Anacreon was the poet of joy and feasts: 
| his poems were witty, delicate, and natu: 
| ral ; and his odes are likely to last as longas 
the empire of letters shall endure. He in- 
vented those verses which bear his name, 
styled Anacreontics. He made also some 
very fine elegies. His favourite mistress — 
was named Euripile, whom he highly cele- 
brates. He invented a kind of lyre with 
one-and-twenty strings. He died ata feast, i, 


him in, and hada pleasant and successful 
voyage, Homer, after this event, married, 
and had two daughters. He first com- 
his famous Odyssey, and afterwards 
his Iliad; in the Odyssey he highly cele- 
brates his father-in-law, Phineus, and also 
his friend Mentor. ‘ 
The famous Sappho of Mitylene, has 


been celebrated through all ages; she was the very spring of his youth; v w 
a brown woman, and had no pretensions to grieved him that he retired into re 


‘ 


| by swallowing a grape stone, at the age of — 
| four-score and five years. Poke | 
Eschylus, the Athenian, was the fi 
' who published his tragedies, and he ad 
| much to the ornaments of the thea s: 
was the first to establish that ma: 
too many deaths and murders in a tra; 
destroy its effect. He composed four 
and ten tragedies. Though he lived 
great age, he was outdone by § 


Eschylus was sublime, dignified, and grave || 
im his expressions, and sometimes rather 
rude and unpolished; while the style of 
Sophocles was so flowery as to obtain for 
him the name of the Bee; others called 
him the Syren, as the mind was insensibly 
~ allured and charmed by his writings. In 
his extreme old age, when he began en- 
tirely to neglect his domestic affairs, Sopho- 
cles was accused by one of his children of 
dotage; but when this unnatural son was 
about to deprive him of the management 
of his estate, Sophocles shewed his judges 
’ a work he was then composing, which was 
so exquisite, that the accuser was dismiss- 
ed with a reprimand. Become decrepid 
with extreme age, he preserved his wit to 
the very last. A friend telling him that he 
was unhappy in’ no longer owning the do- 
minion of love, Sophocles replied, “ I esteem 
myself happy in being delivered from his 
tyranny; | always found him an insolent 
_-and imperious master.” 

Euripides had every disadvantage at- 
tending low birth; but his merit bore him 
‘out: he was first only a successfal prize- 

_ ‘fighter; but he composed a great number 
of tragedies, twelve of which were satirical. 
He was of a very serious disposition, and 
was never known to laugh: his conduct 
and behaviour were of the most uniform 
kind; several persons having requested 
him to alter one verse in a tragedy, he told 
_them he wrote to teach the people, not to 
‘be taught by them. He wrote, though 
-well, with slowness and difficulty. He had 
the misfortune to discover his wife's infi- 
delity towards him, with a low comedian, 
‘on which he retired into Macedonia, where, 
though he became the favourite of King 
‘Archelaus, he died miserably, being torn 
in pieces by the dogs of that monarch as he 

"was hunting. 

~ Menander has obtained immortal fame, 

by his refinement of comedies, and divest- 

x them of that insolent and immodest sa- 

with which they were before replete : 
orks were remarkable for the delicacy 

d purity of their style, while he presery- 

a domestic description of the manners 

age, taking care never to confound 
gic style with the comic. He com- 

n hundred and nine comedies: when, 

in the flower of his.age, he was drown- 
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ed as he was swimming in the iront of 
Piraeus, 


Aristophanes acquired great papebicityy 
by his sharp, subtle, and elegant style : he 
was of low birth, but was the favourite of 


the multitude, as he never scrupled to lash 


the vices of the great, and was bold in his . 
censures on all classes. He once wrote so 
sharply against a tribune, that he could 
not finda player who would dare to under- 
take the part, on which he acted it himself, 
and was condemned to pay a weighty fine. 
He injured his reputation by writing a co- 
medy against Socrates. 

Callimachus was a writer of elegies 
and epigrams: his poem on the Hair of 
Berenice, was sufficient to give him the res > 
putation of an excellent poet. 

Theocritus, was born in Syracuse, and 
was also a writer of elegies: happening to 
speak ill of Hiero, the tyrant of his country, 
he pardoned him the first time, but ona 
second imprudence of the kind, the unhap- 
py poet was put to death. 


Amongst the Roman poets, the first of 
greatest note is Plautus, of low parentage, 
a famous writer of comedies, which, when 
wrote, he used to sell; he then turned 
merchant, but failed, and poverty pressing 
very heavily upon him, he was obliged to 
work -at very low trades, during which 
time he composed some of his best works. 
His comedies were witty, but not very deli- 
cate; but, nevertheless, they abounded in 
beautiful thoughts, and the satire they con- 
tained was very neatly couched. 

Terence, so famous by his comedies, was 
an African, and brought up as a slave at 


‘Rome, by a senator, who had him educated 


with much care, and gave him his freedom, 
when he arrived at manhood. He was par- 
ticularly esteemed by men of great emi- 
nence in Rome, and formed a friendship 
with the illustrious Scipio. The writings 
of Terence were pure, noble, and delicate ; 
and his comedies were said. to be better at 
the hundredth time of reading than at the 
first: only six of them have been trans- 
mitted to posterity ; and it is said that Te- 
rence died with sorrow, as he went from 
Greece to Rome, having been shipwrecked, 
and losing thereby ah hundred and 
eight of his comedies, and some incompara- 
ble satires. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ANCIENT NP POETS. ami: 
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Heston, the first of the poets, was of \) beauty. Her style was amorous and pas- 


a very illustrious lineage, being descended 
fromm Orpheus, and a near kinsman of the 
celebrated Homer. It is reported that the 
family of Hesiod was yery rich, but his fa- 
ther, having been rather prodigal, so en- 
tangled his affairs, that not being able to 
live at the expence he was accustomed to, 
he left Cuma, where he formerly dwelt, 
and went into Beotia, Hesiod had a bro- 
ther named Perses, who differed very much 
from him. Hesiod was a great writer, and 
Perses a most wretched poet. Dius, the 
father of Hesiod, had contracted a particular 
friendship with an emineit priest of the 
Muses at Mount Helicon, which being pe- 
culiarly consecrated to them and Apollo, 
all the considerable people in Greece used 
to go thither once in their lives. The fabu- 
lous part of Hesiods history says, that on: 
his visit to Mount Helicon, he had an ex- 
traordinary vision, wherein the muse 
Calliope appeared to him, and foretold to || 
him his future greatness. 

History mentions little of Hesiod, except || 
his great fame as a poet, of which his works 
area proof. We are told that he travelled 
through many different countries, that he | 
obtained the golden tripod, and an advan- 
tage over Homer in the Judgment of Paris. 

The Orchomenians having consulted an } 
oracle, were promised much felicity if they 
could get the body of Hesiod into their 
power; but the place of his sepulchre was 

’ so carefully concealed from strangers, that 
it could never be discovered. 


Homer was so poor that he subsisted a | 


long time by begging. Some seamen once 
refusing to take him in a vessel as far as 
_ Chios, a violent storm arose, which they 


thought was a chastisement from heaven | 


for their unkindness ; they returned to take 
him in, and had a pleasant and successful 
voyage. Homer, after thisevent, married, 
and had two daughters. He first com- 
posed his famous Odyssey, and afterwards 
his Iliad; in the Odyssey he highly cele- 
brates his father-in-law, Phineus, and also 
his friend Mentor. 

The famous Sappho of Mitylene, has 
been celebrated through all ages; she was 


a brown woman, and had no pretensions to |! grieved him that he retired inte 


i 


| 


order, and obtained immortal glory and 
honour, even from every other poet 
came after him. ‘The sublimity of his style” 


| was very difficult to imitate: lofty, pure, 
and chaste, he generally employed it in - 


| 


| 


| ral ; and his odes are likely to last as 


'| four-score and five years. 


, who published his tragedies, and 
| much to the ornaments of the th 


| laged, and preserved the goods of another 
i 


er 


ih 


sionate, but inimitable: she invented the — 
use of the bow belonging to the harp, — 
which has been of great advantage to its” 
tone. She fella victim to her unrequltarel 
love for Phaon, She has been universally 
styled the tenth muse. 

Thespis was a composer of ‘tragedies, 
and was much famed for works of Lh 
kind. 

The Odes of Pindar were so sweet, aa 
it was fabled of him, that while he was an 
infant in his cradle, the bees made honey on 
his mouth. He was a poet of the first 


who 


the entertainment of Kings and Princes; — 
_and he chiefly sang the praises of those who | 
| had been victors in the Olympic Games. 
He was justly styled the wonder of his age. 
| He died without a pang, as he was reclin- | 
| ing on a friend at a public spectacle. 
When Alexander conquered Thebes he 
requested to be shewn the house where 
Pindar dwelt, to secure it from being pil- — 
Pindar, in honour of his name. ty om 

Anacreon was the poet of joy and fe 
his poems were witty, delicate, and) 


oa 


the empire of letters shall endure. ~ ae 
vented those verses which bear his name, 
styled Anacreontics. He made also some 
very fine elegies. His favourite’ ] ‘ 


was named Euripile, whom he highly eles 
brates. He invented a’ kind of lyre 


one-and-twenty strings. He died ai 
by swallowing a grape stone, at # 


Eschylus, the Athenian, was # 
was the first to establish that maxim 


too many deaths and murders 
destroy its effect. He com 


/and ten tragedies. Though ne live 


great age, he was outdone by S 
the very spring of his youth; 
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Eschylus was sublime, dignified, and grave 
_ im his expressions, and sometimes rather 
yude and unpolished; while the style of 
| Sophocles was so flowery as to obtain for 
, him the name of the Bee; others called 
; hhim the Syren, as the mind was insensibly 
, allured and charmed by his writings. In 
. his extreme old age, when he began en- 
: tirely to neglect his domestic affairs, Sopho- 
‘cles was accused by one of his children of 
dotage; but when this unnatural son was 
_ about to deprive him of the management 
__ of his estate, Sophocles shewed his judges 
ie work he was then composing, which was 
. So exquisite, that the accuser was dismiss- 
_ ed with a reprimand. Become decrepid 
ny with extreme age, he preserved his wit to 
the very last. A friend telling him that he 
was unhappy in’ no longer owning the do- 
minion of love, Sophocles replied, “ I esteem 
myself happy in being delivered from his 
‘tyranny; 1 always found him an insolent 
_-and imperious master.” 

Euripides had every disadvantage at- 
tending low birth; but his merit bore him 
out: he was first only a successful prize- 

, fighter; but he composed a great number 
of tragedies, twelve of which were satirical. 
He was of a very serious disposition, and 
was never known to laugh: his conduct 
and behaviour were of the most uniform 
kind; several persons having requested 
him to alter one verse in a tragedy, he told 
them he wrote to teach the people, not to 
‘be’ taught by them. He wrote, though 
well, with slowness and difficulty. “He had 
the misfortune to discover his wife's infi- 
delity towards him, with a low comedian, 
on which he retired into Macedonia, where, 
though he became the favourite of King 
Archelaus, he died miserably, being torn 
in pieces by the dogs of that monarch as he 

7 _ was hunting. 

- Menander has obtained immortal fame, 

by his refinement of comedies, and divest- 
ing them of that insolent and immodest sa- 
with which they were before replete : 
is works were remarkable for the delicacy 
purity of their style, while he presery- 
domestic description of the manners 
age, taking care never to. confound 
ic style with the comic. He com- 
hundred and nine comedies: when, 
in the flower of his.age, he was drown- 


ed as he was swimming in the pat of 
Piraeus, 

Aristophanes acquired great vemaeg 
by his sharp, subtle, and elegant style: he 
was of low birth, but was the favourite of 
the multitude, as he never scrupled to lash 


the vices of the great, and was bold in his | 


censures on all classes. He once wrote so 
sharply against a tribune, that he could 
not finda player who would dare to under- 
take the part, on which he acted it himself, 
and was condemned to pay a weighty fine. 
He injured his reputation by writing a co- 
medy against Socrates. 

Callimachus was a writer of elegies 


and epigrams: his poem on the Hair of — 


Berenice, was sufficient to give him the re- 
putation of an excellent poet. 

Theocritus, was born in Syracuse, and 
was also a writer of elegies: happening to 
speak ill of Hiero, the tyrant of his country, 
he pardoned him the first time, but ona 
second imprudence of the kind, the unhap- 
py poet was put to death. 

Amongst the Roman poets, the first of 
greatest note is Plautus, of low parentage, 
a famous writer of comedies, which, when 
wrote, he used to sell; he then turned 
merchant, but failed, and poverty pressing 
very heavily upon him, he was obliged to 
work -at very low trades, during which 
time he composed some of his best works. 
His comedies were witty, but not very deli- 
cate; but, nevertheless, they abounded in 
beautiful thoughts, and the satire they con- 
taiied was very neatly couched. 

Terence, so famous by his comedies, was 
an African, and brought up as a slave at 


‘Rome, by a senator, who had him educated 


with much care, and gave bim his freedom, 
when he arrived at manhood, He was par- 
ticularly esteemed by men of great emi- 
nence in Rome, and formed a friendship 
with the illustrious Scipio. The writings 
of Terence were pure, noble, and delicate ; 


and his comedies were said. to be better at — 


the hundredth time of reading than at the 
first: only six of them have been trans- 
mitted to posterity ; and it is said that Te- 
rence died with sorrow, as he went from 
Greece to Rome, having been shipwrecked, 
and losing thereby ah hundred and 


eight of his comedies, and some eaer: 


ble satires. 
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Lucretius was a man of admirable genius, 
but his works are tinctured with rudeness 
and impoliteness ; yet the greatest poet in 
the world will never be able to equal him. 
He died mad, in consequence of a love po- 
tion administered to him by his mistress, 
who fancied he did not love her with an 
equal affection to her own. 

Quintus Catullus was ranked among the 
first poets, only for writing two exquisite 
epigrams. 

Another poet by the name of Catullus, 
was born in Verona, aud his epigrams have 
constantly borne. the epithet of divine: 
their sweetness, gallantry, and gracefuluess 
have never yet been equalled. 

Virgil was the son of a potter, near 
Mantua. When his mother was pregnant 


with him, she dreamed she was brought to || born at Salmo, and was designed by 


bed ofa laurel, which spread to an amazing 
distance; it was the custom among the 
Italians, at that time, to set a strip of poplar | 
in the ground, when a child was born: the 
slip planted at Virgil's birth grew to an im- 
meuse tree, was venerated by the people, 
and obtained the name of Virgil's tree. Vir- 
gil addicted himself to the study of natural 
philosophy, mathematics, and physic: he 
gained, by his great worth, the favour of 
Augustus, and that of his favourite Mecenas, 
the great encourager of learned men. Ami- 
able, virtuous, free from vanity, Virgil was | 
as honest in his principles, as he was ade 
mirable for his wit. The Eclogues he come 
posed are charming, and his Georgies are a 
masterpiece of poetry. But his greatest 
glory is his Eneid, which some think sur- 
passes the Iliad of Homer. Virgil died in 
the midst of his renown, at Brundusium, 
when he went to meet Augustus on his re- 
turn fromthe East. Thinking his Eneid 
imperfect, he requested, at his death, that 
it might be burnt; but on his friends assur- 
ing him that Augustus would never permit 
it, he consented to its being preserved. 
Horace was the son of a freed man, in |! 
the village of Apuleia, and was educated 
with great care. He was choleric, very 
voluptuous, and was one of the disciples of 
Epicurus, though he disclaimed the liber- 
tinism.of those principles before he died; 
he loved liberty above all things, and, de- 
termining to live absolutely independent, 
he resided almost entirely in the country. 
~ He composed two different kind of works, | 
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divine odes and poignant 
excellent discourse on the Art of P 
In his works are to be found a h 
boldness, gallant conceits, and noble and 
natural expressions ; while his satires t 
with the most exquisite morality, acc 
panied with sterling wit and raillery. 
died at the age of fifty-seven, after 
ing a glory which time cannot destroy. _ 
Tibullus wasa Roman knight, ome, 
well made, but soon ran through a 
|fortune: he was in love with almost 
| female he saw. He died in a voyage 
“after having obtained the fame of 
first anthor of Latin elegy. His ve 
amorous, soft, easy, clear, and of e 
sweetness and elegance. 2 
Ovid was also a Roman knight. He 


father for the law; but having am 7 
ble inclination to poetry, he rex ced that 
profession to give himself up to it : he was 
three times married, and divorced from his 
two first wives. He was banished by Au 


ps 


At the age of sixty, he 
government ona commission to 
part of Egypt, and died in, 


grams, and the first: in that lit 
Jery was quick, piquant, 
devoid ofelegance. He was b: 
lived under the reign of Don 


Sustus, for having made love to the Prin 
cess Julia, his daughter. The place of his 
exile was Pontus, a province in Asia. He 
composed many works, the most famous of 
which was his Metemorphosis, and also 
gained a great reputation by his Art of 
Love, and his Remedy ef Love; he had 
much wit, facility, and copiousness in his 
writings, with all the ornaments of nature, — 
devoid of art. .¢ “6 ae 

Seneca was born at Corduba, im Spain: 
he displayed much wit, butitsay ed ra 
ther of the gravity of his nation. - He was 
bled to death by the orders of Nero, 

Lucan was born in the same city, and 
had many admirers: he was accuse 
Nero of conspiring against the sta 


was put to death. oO (ia 
Juvenal's satires are full of wit and sp rit, 
but less delicate than those of Horace ; and 


ae 


the satiric spirit of Juyenal is. 
tured andangry. Heliyedin i 
Domitian, and was the sonofa freed 


bie. 


~ 


oc 
ha 


Martial was: a famous. 
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 Agreease to the concluding part of 
wiour preceding lecture, there only remains 
‘gt for us, whilst upon the subject of 
me MUSCUS, 
* to take a general view of the internal and 
ie ® external conformation, to give a slight 
sketch of the botanical uses of the plant, 
-and to record such anecdotes as are con- 
it nected with the plant and its various 
i habits. 
a 8 The scientific delineation has been given 
in a former lecture; but we may add here 
bis a fact stated by Sprengel, that all the parts 
of the plant are composed of one form only, 
"5 which is the cellular ; though he could not 
discover the slightest trace of spiral vessels, 
+) either in the stalk or in any other part, 
m® even when subject to the highest magnify- 
wing powers. 
ei! So far, this plant appears imperfect: yet 
its deficiency is amply made up, agreeable 
 to.the rules of vegetable economy, by the 
m softness, delicacy, and ductility of the cel- 
i! lular texture, whose beauty and elegance 
i of form is more particularly exhibited in 
those humble offerings of vegetable nature, 
than in any other plant known to the bo- 
tanist. 
With respect to the roots, they are near- 
j ly of the same nature in all the varieties, 
being, without exception, fibrous, and never 
producing either tubes or less roots, so 
common to all other vegetables; yet it is 
observed, that the power of elongation, 
which is very remarkable in many of the 
perennial mosses, does not belong so much 


_ branches. It is further worthy of notice, 
that the original roots decay in a short 
eames but then new. ones are put forth in 


pagated by means of seeds only; but 
uncertainty is completely done away 
n experiment of an English botanist, 
maica, Mr. Lindsay, who sowed the 
ust from the fructification df several 
es, which grew very rapidly; nay, he 


to the root as to the stalk and its. creeping 


| 
| 


—_—— 


also raised other species from the fine 
elastic filaments and small globules taken 
from the male parts. But perhaps the most 
curious fact, connected with their propa- ~ 
gation, is that as far back as the year 1779, 
an honest journeyman weaver at Norwich 
cultivated several species of the mosses, by 
means of seeds, at the very period when all 
the learned botanists of Europe were declar- 
ing the thing to be impossible ! 

It is, however, to be acknowledged, that 
the greatest number of the mosses propa- 
gate themselves by putting forth roots from 
the extremities of the shoots and the 
points of the leaves; one species, in par- 
ticular, pushing forth the new root from the 
rib of the leaf, whilst in another, which 
has no rib, fibrils of roots are prolongated 
from the cellular texture: so that nature, 
even in her apparent deficiencies, actually 
displays more strongly her various powers ! 

These observations may seem in some 
measure contradicted, by the very rapid 
growth of mosses, which, apparently, can 
only be accounted for by supposing that 
they shed an infinite number of seeds; _ but 
then it must be recollected, that in many 
of the creeping mosses, the tendency of the ~ 
stalks to strike root is so great, that not 
unfrequently nearly the whole of it is 
clothed with fibrils, issuing from all the 
axils of the leaves, insomuch that toa 
casual observer the plant appears tomentose 
or woolly. 

It is deserving of botanical notice, that 
no mosses are yet known to be provided 
with petiolated leaves; these being always 
sessile, and yery often embracing the stem, 
so that the leaves never drop off until the 
stalks decay. ; 

The extreme porosity of those minute 
leaves, renders them apt to collect and to 
retain moisture, to a degree almost incredi- 
ble, but which has been wisely provided 
bya bounteous Providence, whose good- 
ness clothes the desert. The intevior struc- 
ture of the leaves, is in itself extremely sim- 
ple, being nothing more than a loose vel 
lular texture between two lamelke, the 
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pores of which are almost invisible; and | substances, and the force with which they 
that is all that can be discovered, even by | are thrown from the capsules even to con- 
the assistance of the most powerful micro- | siderable distances, is truly astonishing; — 
scopes. The epidermis of these leaves isso | this has been discovered to arise from the 
extremely delicate, that it is scarcely pos- || immer membranes of the capsule being spe-_ 
sible to detach it from the parenchymatous | Cifically sensible to the moisture of the at. 
substance below it; but if any of our fair | mosphere, so as to contract with an imp e- 4 
readers wish to try a simple, yet curious | tus scarcely credible in substances so minute _ 
experiment, they will see that on placing , and delicate. aad - 
a fresh segment of a leaf under water, the One botanical fact is related by Sprengel _ 


fluid will soon be seen to euter it at all | which is too curious to be omitted, but yet — 
points, and yet, strange to tell, the pores _™ay fail of obtaining belief. He says that 
which admit the water are so infinitely | be has constantly observed that before the — 
minute, that they are not discoverable by | flower-pots in hot-houses were covered by. 
the best magnifiers, so that we only know i the moss,so apt to spring up in them,a great 
their existence from their effects. |, number of small green spots appeared; 


3 called Barbula, in the autumn, when the _ midst of this congeries of delicate silk-like i 
young shoots contain the male-flower buds, | threads, he soon after discovered the seed- _ 
| there are found within them a number of |, ling plants of several masses; but the con- _ 
insects, perfectly resembling those curious | ferve were so closely applied to the tender 
animalcule called Vibriones, which are | mosses, and so entangled them, that it was . 
discovered during the fermentation of paste | easy to imagine that both constituted but | 
and vi ane ' : one body. This intimate connection even 
The peduncle of some species have the | subsisted after the young plants were consi- 
i 
| 
| 


property of being hygrometrical ; for in the | derably advanced. In the beginning, when 
* Barbula and Funaria, these peduncles 


; the moss has scarcely two leaves, he says — 
will twist up on the application of moisture, | that the conferea is likewise simple; batin 
and untwist again as soon as they become : 


proportion as the one grows up the other 
dry; and this property has been found to | becomes more branched, till, ulti ‘ae 
continueeven after the capsules had perish- | when the moss commences flowering px 4 = 
_ed and dropped off. These capsules con- |: bearing fruit, the conferva entirely disap: 
tain the seed, which, until ripe, is confined |, pears! - ie 
__ bya lid, beneath which isa ring consisting | This seems indeed to be quite a vegetable 
of a delicate disk with succulent processes; | nursery, and which, had it been known to _ 
and it is a curious fact, in the almost me- | the poetical Darwin, would certainly have 
chanical formation of these curious and | afforded him fine scope for his inventive 
minute works of nature's hand, that the | genius. We cannot contradict thefactas 
nearer this part arrives towards maturity, i stated; but, if true, we must acknowledge a 
the more those succulent processes give | that it displays a volition, a sentiment i 
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way, until, upon some change in the atmo- | plants that places them higher in the scale 
sphere, the ring bursts, and the lid adher- || of sensitive creation than the world hitherto 
ing to it is lifted and thrown off; an effect i has been in the habit of allotting tot 
which is particularly promoted by the | We certainly are not materialists to 

moisture of the atmosphere: for on re- || tent of supposing vegetable matter fo © 
“moving the lid from a completely ripe and possessed of mind; and yet this is 
dry capsule, and placing it in a drop || those inexplicable facts which can s 
of water, under the microscope; then the | be accounted for upon any other princi 
small jointed ring may be distinctly seea || Here, indeed, we can have little hop 
to twist off in the manner described. | ever understanding it; but’ we'trast 't 
- Though the seeds are extremely minute, | is a school where this, aud many more 
-yet they are entirely covered with fine || prising effects of God's ‘good provi 
bristles to make: them adhere to various " will be fully explained to us. 
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_* "This little satire concludes with the fol- |} And thou, O favour’d and Imperial Isle, 
Long grac’d with worth and beauty, may thou 


g ludicrous lines :— y =. 
Bat: : smile, 
ay “© Now cease the revels while the Jew’s harps | Remote from fortune’s frown, and faction’s 
: 3 ring, ‘ rage. 
And bagpipes play, Long live the Queen and || ‘ The Eldorado of this happy age!” 
‘King. ; 


FASHIONS 


FOR 
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; EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 
id ih - 

* No. 1—A Russtan Mantes, Pexisse, 
aNnD Bonnet. 


No. 2.—A Bat Dress. 

French rose colour silk slip, made tight 
to the shape and very short in the waist. 
French gauze frock, open behind, the 
bosom embroidered to correspond with 
the slip, and the bottom fancifully de- 
corated with artificial wreaths of roses 
fancifully placed. A very short sleeve 
of French gauze drawn in full compart- 
ments, each of which are ornamented 
with pearl; a double row of pearl goes 
across the sleeve about an inch from the 
end. Hair dressed full on the temples and _ 
low on each side in front, hind hair a-la- 
Grecque. Head-dress. roses fancifully dis- 
posed to the side. White satin sandals, and 
white kid gloves. Necklace, earrings, and 
bracelets of pearl. This dress is also much 
and deservedly admired in white lace; we 
understand, indeed, that either in gauze or 


.  ‘Turs walking or carriage dress, is per- 
»i fectly new, highly appropriate to the sea-- 
; son, and will most probably be the prevail- 
(i ing morning dress for November. There is 
4 great ingenuity in the mantl ; it is the 
% most elegant and novel thing introduced, 
» and is ornamented with a trimming never 
~ before seen in this country, far more beau- 
» tiful then fur, both in point of elegance as 

well as effect; it is expected to be univer- 
| sally worn this winter for muffs, &c. Mrs. 
| Bell has the merit of having first introduced 
, this elegant substitute for fur. The pelisse 
~ is made of rose colour satin for the car- 

riage dress, and for walking, velvets and 
| kerseymeres are most approved of; it is 
' made in a most novel and tasteful style ; the 

Jower part of it is made tight to the shape, 


J and is cut in points of better than a nail in 
, depth; the remainder of the body, which is 
high, is put full into these points, which are 
edged with a rose colour silk trimming to 
correspond. The fullness of the body is 
, confined by byas gagings, which has a 
very pretty effect: a double row of lace to 
fall over finishes it at the throat. A plain 
long sleeve, rather full, and confined at the 
ist with the new invented fur trimming. 
bonnet which accompanies this dress 
e of the happiest inventions of Mrs. 
the bonnet always corresponds in 
s with the mantle; the shape is 
tly novel and becoming in the highest 
‘it fastens under the chin by a satin 

nd a bunch of winter flowers or- 
t in front. 


. 


white lace it is universally adopted in the 
highest circles of fashion ; but though we 
are ourselves amongst its admirers, yet we 
must own that the simplicity of its form 
induces us to think that Mrs. Bell has in- 
troduced it on purpose to display the supe-. 
rior elegance of her Circassian corsets: if 
this was the case the object has been most 
fully answered, and the natural beauties of 
the shape displayed in the most easy and 
graceful manner. It is certain that how- 
ever eminent the British fair always were. 
for elegance of proportion aud symmetry of 
shape, these beauties were never seen to so 
much advantage as since the introduction 
of the Circassian corset. ~ 
The above dresses were invented by Mrs. Bell, 


Inventress of, the Ladies’ Chapeau Bras, and of 
whom only they can be had, at her Magazin des 


Modes, No, 26, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, 


Z2 : 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS wrapping long cloak; it 1s generally wor 
oN in brown or green, and lined, if in the: 
FASHION AND DRESS. mer, with pink, if the latter, with 


sarsnet ; it is made with a hood, and 
The approach of winter compels our || round with seal skin, nee 
fair readers to exchange the light drapery The Princess Charlotte's mantle is, 
of one of the finest autumns we remember j, must observe, admirably adapted to disp 
for some years, for garments better suited || to advantage a graceful form, and when 
to defend their forms from the damp and |! the weather is not intensely cold may be 
cold of our uncertain climate. Since our |! thought sufficiently warm, particularly by 
last Number a very considerable alteration juvenile belles; but the cottage mantle, 
has taken place in the walking costume. || though not so shewey or attractive, is i 
Cloth mantles and pelisses are now univer- || point of comfort infinitely superior, and its 
sal: the slipper, or jane boot, has given || form, though very plain, is by mo means 
place to leather half-boots or strong walk- inelegant, it is particularly calculated for 
ing shoes, and velvet hats and bonnets|| those fair ones who are rather tall, and 
have superseded straw, silk, &c. who do not incline to what the French 

A considerable alteration has taken place || term en bon point; to such ladies it cannot 
in the form of pelisses since our last Num- || be otherwise than becoming, and would, 
ber, but we must own we do not think it at |} we think, be particularly elegant in scarlet, 
all for the better; the fashionable pelisse though we have not yet seen any in that 
is not yet distinguished by any name, but |} colour, = 


were we to be its sponsors we should think Velvet hats and bonnets are in the 
that of coachman's cout very appropriate, highest request at p: t al 


cour fair 
and it must be owned that it bears a very pedestrians; the f a ee : 


near resemblance: to one, the large cape || the small French hat is, we think, the most 
with three or four false ones, the heavy || prevalent; but small slouch bonnets, slouch 
collar, loose body, and, in short, the tout || hats, helmet bats and bonnets, are most. 
ensemble can be compared to nothing || admired. \ ‘ - 
else; Mrs. Bell, indeed, whose elegant taste |! Apropos of French h ats, Mrs Bell finish | 
can improve even the most unbecoming || ed one the other day for a lady ‘of distin 
fashions, has made a few in green kersey- || tion, which was composed of the newly 
mere, trimmed with the new invented trim- || invented silk mole skin, a bright le 
ming, which, by a slight alteration in the || with white feathers, it was intended for the 
eape and collar, are much more feminine and || carriage costume, but might’ be worn for 
becoming than any other that we have seen. || the promenade, the crown was som 
The Princess Charlotte of Wales mantle, || Jower than they are in general, and the 
and the cottage cloak, are at present the || altogether had that jauntée air whi cha 
highest in request amongst our fair pedestri- |} racterises, or rather, we ou nt tosay, which 
ans. The first is made in green, Spanish || used to characterise the French fashic 
brown, or purple cloth, lined with white || when in the reign of the martyred ; 
sarsnet; it isa three quarter length mantle: |] the habilements of his er tin, 
the form is extremely pretty and novel, a || were copied all over 
large piece is cut out at the top, and a full |} death of Marie Antoinette to t 
back substituted, which is brought in a] time, our country has mainta’ 
point to the bottom of the waist. ‘The |} superiority of taste over their 
mantle is plaited to the back on the shoul- || gant neighbours, and we are 1 
ders, and hangs very gracefully; a small || proud of the partiality which 
cape resembling a diamond in shape, and a |} Duchess d'Angouleme display 
full collar; the trimming is swansdown || casions for the English f 
and we should not forget to observe that |! return to the French hat, of w 
a narrow edging of swansdown goes up ak 


; speaking, we have to obserye, t 
the back at each side, that round the cloak only strikingly jauntée, . 
is considerably broader. becoming, and from the i 
The cottage mantle is a simple round gance both of the hat and 
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will, we have no doubt, become a very 
great favourite. 

French pelisses, in satin and kerseymere, 
continue to be worn occasionally by a few 
elegantés. Silk mole skin muffs and tippets 
are from their novelty and elegance in the 
highest estimation, swansdown are next to 


them. 
a In morning dresses chintz is the highest 
: in estimation, washing silks are still worn, 


* but not so generally, and a few of our juve- 
- nile elegantés have not yet given up muslin, 
7 though it has, it must. be confessed, a cold 
' and comfortless appearance for the time of 
: year: we believe, indeed, the principal rea- 
: son which induces ladies to prefer it, is their 
b fondness for lace, which is not worn on 
‘i other things. The most fashionable high 
dress at present is the D'Angouleme wrap- 

ti per, which is made either in muslin, chintz, 
r or washing silk; but as chintz is, as we have 
( observed, the most in request, we shall de- 
t scribe it in that; it is made a walking 
length, and nearly up to the throat, but 
hot quite; itis very short in the waist, in 
at the waist is formed by a full band about 
a hail in breadth, to which the back, which 
is)made with very little fullness, and the 
fonts are joined; a piece of chintz is laid 
iu very full up the front at each side, and 
» goes all round to the middle of the back, 
where it is joined, the dress meets a few 
inches below the throat, the bottom of the 
skirt is ornamented in a similar manner, 
and at each edge of the fullness there is 
either a narrow flat silk trimming, or else 
@ harrow quilling of ribbon to correspond 
with the ground of the chintz. Plain long 
sleeve with a broad wristband, edged in a 
similar manner to the fullness of the gown. 
Those ladies who chuse to display their 
throats wear this dress with a small white 
lace handkerchief put on inside the dress: 
‘those who do not, wear a lace shirt, but 
either way it is extremely tasteful, novel, 
and becoming. When made in washing 
_ silks it is similar, but if in muslin it is in- 
_ deed a most expensive dishabille, as few la- 
dies content themselves with a letting-in of 
muslin, and where it is of lace, asis generally 
__ the case, the breadth of it, the quantity that 
isused, and the fine Valenciennes edging 
hich is put on at each side, renders it 
nazingly expensive; it certainly looks very 
and striking in muslin when trim- 


med in this expensive way, but it is not by 
any means 80 appropriate to the season as _ 
in silk or chintz. 

For dinner dresses, cloths, sarsnets, pop- 
lins, and satins, are worn, butsthe first is, 
we think, the highest in request. Frocks 
are still universal, and the bosom and 
shoulders are by some fair votarists of 
fashion as much as ever exposed; others, 
but we regret to say they are the fewest in 
number, shade their bosoms with a long 
white lace tippet, the form of which is ex- 
tremely simple, but very pretty, it is. com- 
posed of two pieces of broad white lace 
joined together, and it is formed to the 
shape of the neck by.a little fullness being 
thrown behind, the lace is not cut at all, it 
is gathered at the ends and a silk tassel 
affixed to each; we cannot help wishing 
that this fashion was more general, it is 
certainly extremely becoming, and equally 
delicate and appropriate to the time of 
year. , 

For dinner dress the most fashionable 
form is a plain frock, made in a style that 
we are puzzled to describe, it just meets at 
the bottom of the waist behind, from 
whence it goes up in a gradual slope to the 
shoulder-strap, and from the shoulder-strap 
it. is also sloped gradually downwards till the 
body ends in a point at the middle of the 
waist; there is of course a body underneath, 
which, if the dress is cloth, is white sarsnet 
in general; if silk poplin, it is of white 
lace, and the sleeves of the dress correspond ; 
they are now made, if possible, shorter thau — 
ever, the highest in estimation are those 
which are drawn in three byas festoons ; 
be trimming for lace sleeves, wwe must ob- 
serve, is Valenciennes edging, that of silk 
or cloth ones is regulated in a great mea- 
sure by fancy, either silk, mole skin, swans- 
down, or silk trimming, ribband trimming 
is not quite exploded, but we must observe 
that it is worn but by avery few elegantés. 

The corset frock which laces all the way 
up the front, is also a favourite ; this dress 
is pretty aud tasteful; at each side of the 
lacing up the front is a piece of the same 
imaterials of which the dress is composed, 
about half a quarter in breadth, and scol- 
loped, as. is also the bottom of the dress, 
which is edged with silk fancy trimming, _ 
narrow swansdown, &c.; as to the body, | 
we need not describe it, as it is simply a : 
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corset, the sleeve to this dress is generally 


a-la-chemise, and very short and full. 


The Circassian corset has now become 
so universal a favourite, that.no lady of 
taste will wear any thing else; our fair 
fashionables are astonished how they could 
so long have submitted. to the torture of 
steel, whalebone, &c, from a mistaken idea 
of improving their shapes, a purpose which 
the Circassian corset answers most admira- 
bly, while at the same time it gives to the 
figure that perfect ease which is the soul of 


grace and elegance: the only class whom 


we should expect to find fault with the 
Circassian corset, is the physicians, who 


certainly lose many a fair patient by its be- 
neficial effects upon the health; joking 


apart, we are authorised in saying, that 


many of those complaints of the stomach to 
which it is so difficult to give a name, cer- 
tainly proceeded from improper stays, and 
such ladies as have adopted the Circassian 
corset, have no hesitation in saying, that 
the use of it has entirely removed the 
spasms, &c. which they found so trouble- 
some before. 

French gauze over white satin is highest 
in estimation for full dress; white lace 
over white satin has, however, many par- 
tisans, and we think on the whole is more 
elegant, though not quite so tonish. The 
trimmings for lace dresses are generally 
broad lace, but sometimes quillings of net 
are substituted in its stead; this kind of 
trimming is, however, too inconsequential 
for full dress. Dresses of French gauze are 
variously trimmed with embroidery, arti- 
ficial flowers, beads, &c.; but the most 
tasteful and the highest in estimation is the 
trimming which we have given in our 
Print; the dress itself is indeed so elegant 
and becoming, that we are not surprised 
at its being a favourite. 

Full dress offers very little novelty ; its 
form is a simple frock, or a plain round 
dress ornamented with a drapery; and as 
we had once before occasion to observe, 
every thing depends on the manner of put- 
ting those draperies on, some ladies will 
throw a white lace veil over their dress, 
and adjust it ina manner so fanciful and 

picturesque that it will appear a perfect 
“novelty; others prefer a drapery to cor 
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respond with the dress, but anGicrniadinn 
of wearing them cannot be described, we 
can only assure our fair rss scsi 
‘pends on taste. ‘ 

In half dress, lace caps are viet 
there is much variety in the form but they 
are all smal], and ornamented with winter 
flowers, generally speaking; some ladies — 
prefer rosettes of lace, and we have seen a 
few trimmed with ribband, but the latter 
are not general. ; 

In fall dress, pearl sprigs rey artificial 
winter flowers for our juvenile belles, are 
very general. Tiaras of diamond, emerald, 
&c. seem to be coming into favour with 
matronly ladies; and turbans ornamented 
with precious stones are at present in very 
high estimation. 

A shght alteration has taken ecseee 
manner of wearing the hair since our last 
Number, a part of the front hair is now 
brought down behind each ear, and forms 
a loose bunch of full curls in the neck; = 
hind hair is still worn d-la-Greeque, and 
bands of hair are occa 
with the curls in front. 

In undress jewellery, red coranaiinl 
present in the highest estimation, but we 
have seen some necklaces, &¢. composed of 
small dead gold heats fastened together by 
very small chains of the same metal, which 
had a very elegant effect. mh de Sine ey 

For full dress, diamonds, &e. set in the 
form of olives, are still very prevalent, but 
we may expect a change in jewellery in 
the course of a few weeks. . 

Full dress slippers. continue. to be. sede : 
too low over the instep; they are as usual — 
of white kid or satin, if the latter they are 
richly embroidered. “ 

Nun's veils are now worn as draperiés 
only; but we had forgotten to 
speaking of the walking costume, that small 
squares, both in white and black lace, — 
which have been so much worn, begin to 
give place to veils in either white on bln. } 
of about three quarters in Jength; belles o 
high ton sport French lace veils, but t 
extravagant, price of fareigwideee ma 
our bobbin net more generall; 
it looks as well. wy 

Plain ivory French fans so 
ler than they were worn last 1 
v4 ny pe 

tie we 
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-.) Covent-Garnen.—A very pleasing . Melo- 
Drama has been produced at this theatre, with 
all the magnificence of which its extent makes 
it capable, and with all that defiance of expence 
which marks the liberal character of its eondue- 
tors. . The name of the picce is the Forest of 
Bondy ;, it is imported from the French stage, and 
is. certainly improved by its passage. It is, per- 
haps, with Melo-Dramas as with wines, a sca 
voyage does them good. ‘ 

. The main feature of the above piece is derived 
from. a .véery singular circumstance, which St. 
Foix,, in his History of Paris, and several other 

) French, historians, allege to have taken place 
during the reign of Charles V, It is related, that 

' Aubri de Mondedier, travelling, accompanied 
by a favourite dog, through the forest of ‘Bondy, 
was murdered, and buried by the assassin on the 
spot where he fell, The faithful animal, who 
witnessed his fate, never quitted the grave of his 
unfortunate master, till compelled by hunger. 
He then proceeded to Paris—and, having gained 
admission to the house of one of Aubri’s friends, 
he, by his cries and extraordinary motions, in- 
duced some of the family to follow him to the 
forest—and he finally conducted them to the place 

in which the body of Aubri was deposited. , No 
clue presented itself for the detection of the as- 
ssassin, till three or four days afterwards, when 

_ theidog happened to meet the Chevalier Macaire 
in: the streets—and immediately attacked him 

_with the atmost fury. This was so often re- 

peated, that the King at length heard of it, and 

expressed a strong desire to see the animal, _He 

‘found, him perfectly, tractable, until Macaire en- 

tered the room, whom he instantly selected from 

‘a company of twenty persons, and commenceda 

ferocious attack on him. This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact, that Macaire had often ex- 
pressed his hatred of Aubri, determined the 

‘King to order a°’combat between the Chevalier 

and the dog., The island of Notre Dame was 

the place appointed for, the fight. Macaire was 
armed! with a bludgeon—an empty: cask was 
allotted as a,place of retreat for the dog. The 
mbat was speedily concluded, The dog ran 
onnd his opponent, and avoided his blows; at 
ngth, watching his opportunity, he seized him 
the throat, and threw him to the earth, Ma- 

e then confessed the murder—and, on that 

sion, was executed. The effigies of the 

mented, fora long period afterwards, 
shimney-piece of the grand hall in the Castle 
fontargis. 

author of this Melo-Drama has not ad- 
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hered to the original story ; his deviations are in 
quest of stage effect, and are therefore pardona- 
ble. But it would be to anticipate the pleasure 
of the spectator to detail the incidents as they 
arise,—saffice it to say, that this Melo-Drama is 
one of the best of its kind; that the interest is 
well sustained throughout, and the eye and ear 
amply compensated for attention. Farley, who 
is the stage contriver of this piece, is well known 
to the town for his talents, He possesses a very 
rare faculty this way ; and infuses more of the 
rational in this species of entertainment than any 
similar composer we ever knew. The attraction 
of this piece has been very considerable. . z 
A young lady of the name of O’Neill has ap- 
peared at this theatre, and obtained a degree of 
success in the characters of Juliet and Belvidera, 
which is without parallel since the days of Mrs. 
Siddons, A success, let us add, not founded in 
caprice, but. fully justified by extraordinary 
merit, and therefore sure of being permanent, 
Itis between thirty and forty years since Mrs, 
Siddons first appeared on, the London boards, 
Those who remember the rapture with which 
this genuine child of nature was received 3 those 
who recollect the predominant influence which 
she at once established over the feelings of the 
audience, and the electrical touches. of her ma- 
gical art, will, perhaps, only recall the same 
ideas when they see Miss O’ Neill. But those 
to whom the first appearance of Mrs, Siddons at 
London is only history, will derive the same 
pleasure, and form the same, conceptions, frou 
the performances of Miss ONeill, which seemed 
hitherto exclusive and peculiar to “Mrs, Siddons. 
Itwould be unjust to institute a comparison be- 
tween powers, ripened by,age and long ex- 
perieuce, and powers just developing and form- 
ing. We shall not therefore compare Mrs. Sid- 
dons, as she was, when concluding her dramatic 
life, with Miss O'Neill, just entering upon her’s. 
But, undoubtedly, both seem of a kindred genius, 
and. of the strictest affinity in natural powers, 
Both possess the rare secret of touching the 
heart;, both have been, conducted into those. re- 
cesses of nature, where the bolder and more vene- 
rable mysteries aretanght; by, the aid of which, 
we learn to dress fiction in the garb of truth ; to 
lay our hands upon that Promethean, brand which 
kindles the, statue’into life;,,and to create, 
where in fact we are expected only to imitate. » 
But that we may not appear to pronouncea 
panegyric only, we must hasten to describe this 
young lady, Miss ONeill seems to be “about 
twenty years of age—Her person is above. the 
middle size; her countenance is handsome and 


-expressiye} but she has not that hold and mark 


contour of features, which im pairs the Softies, 
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that is the characteristic of beauty—Her form 
is graceful and well proportioned; all her atti- 
tudes are models of elegance; her arms are pe- 
culiarly well formed ; her hair and complexion 
are light, and her eyes, we believe, blue—She is 
more than a pretty woman; she is elegant and 
handsome—Her voice is clear and articulate, 
sound in all its notes, and filliag with ease the 
whole compass of the theatre, In the ordinary 
dialogue she is audible in her whispers, and 
when her voice swells with passion, she is per- 
fectly capable of animating her audience, with- 
out rant or disagreeable harshness. She does 
not here, indeed, like Mrs. Siddons, astonish ; 
she is not gifted with those sublime and over- 
powering notes, which Mrs. Siddons occasionally 
produced, butshe excels her in the whole scale of 
harmony, in the sounds of sweetness, tenderness, 
and sensibility, which melt and harrow up the 
soul. Nothing can be conceived more affectingly 
tender than her voice, in those scenes in which 
the passions require it to soothe and console. 
This lady, moreover, seems to possess the master 
principle of all excellence—an admirable sense 
of propriety and decorum in all she does,—what 
we call common sense in ordinary life, a faculty 
similar to this in the performances of the stage is 
possessed by Miss O'Neill. With such powers, 
natural and acquired, with such a combination 
of excellence, Miss ONeill first appeared in the 
character of Juliet, and has since performed the 
character of Belvidera. It is unnecessary to 
analyse the separate scenes ; our judgment must 
be formed by the general effect—From her first 
entrance to her departure she fully possessed her 
audience—They seemed perfectly absorbed by 
her performance—There was nothing superabun- 
dant or defective—She was the true romantic 
heroine which Shakespeare drew; full of the en- 
PH ida of love, chastened with virgin modesty— 

imid in her advance, courageous in her affec- 
tion 5 condensing and summing up every thing, 
as it were, in one passion, which she exhibited 
with the utmost vivacity and truth, and in those 
glowing colours in which the poet has delineat- 
ed it —There are two scenes which we are par- 
ticularly called upon to point out; the scene in 
which she coaxes the nurse—Nothing could be 
more natural and artless.—In this scene she dis- 
covered the seeds of different powers, which, we 
doubt not, will one day render her the ornament 
of the other province of the drama—The next 
scene was that in which'she takes the poison— 
Here she seemed to sway at will the feelings of 
the house, and to foree her passage, without 
difficulty, to every heart.—Mrs. Siddons, in her 
youthful days, never displayed greatér pean 
But we must now leave her Juliet. 

Her performance of Belvidera was fally equal 
to her Juliet.—It had the same truth and forcible 
marking ;—the same strain of natural feeling. 

e never saw an audience more deeply interest- 
ed, or sympathy more generally excited, even 

‘from ‘her delivery of passages, which have hi- 
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therio passed off without attention in the mouth 
of other performers, A more beautiful example ~ 
of conjugal tenderness, of modest, but bold affec- 
tion, we never witnessed. There was an irresisti-_ 
ble softness in her manner, a captivating grace 
which stole upon the heart; a force of 

which seemed to break through every selfish 
feeling, anda matchless fidelity which crowned 
the whole character.—In short, the illasion was 
perfect; she pronounced in neg 
manner the lines— att 


 Accuse me to the world, 
« But prythee, don’t in poverty forsake me.” 


The audience rewarded her with more tears 
than applause—Again, where*she’ breaks from 
the conspirators, and throws herself inte her hus- 
band’s arms, the notes of her voice, which seemed 
to gush from her throat, but are suffocated by the 
force of her passion, pierced the heart of the 
hearer, and bedewed every cheek with sorrow. 
But the scene, in which her virtue triumphs over 
the oath of her husband to the’ conspirators, “and 
in which she leads him captive in ‘the ‘bonds of 
duty, swaying his infirm: passions, as much b 
superiority of virtue; as conjugal’ 
was, perhaps, ‘her master-piece,. Iv is in. this 
scene that the character of Belvidera’ : 
ennobles itself, and takes a loftier flight——sheis— 


not only the faithfal wife, but the preserver’of 
her country—Her character is no longer distin- 


guished for domestic qualities only, but assumes 
the traits of sublimer virtues. The scene in 


which she parts from Jaffer was the next in dig- 
nity and feeling ; and was only opened 
dying svene, in which madness wasmostadmira- 
bly delineated: she did not disgust: the eye of 
the audience, as we have sometimes seen other 
actresses do, by ungraceful personal contortions, — 
or by affecting a sort of unnatural extra: 
which would indicate that every thing hi 
together with reason, had left the *body” 
poor maniac.—Her madness was still the 
rium of the faithful wife,’ of the nob nde 
daughter of Priulé ; of one, whose magna 
had preserved her native city, at Pap ‘ 
her busband’s fidelity. In short, it was the 
stacy ofa human creature. The shriek wl ‘ 
stie gave when she thought she beheld 
of her husband, was most affectingh; 
the manner in which she’died upon the 
never, we think, been surpassed. sili 
It is needless to say, after this, that the av 
ence testified their apptobation by the lo 


crowded every night of her performance 
would be unjust to omit a remark apon ¥ 
Pierre and Conway’s Jaffer. , 
mer was a noble exhibition; it had? 
and vigorous painting in which Young ex 
he was nervous and impressive in > 
Conway’s Jaffer is the © of hise 
he has the materiaJs of an exe a 
much ia want of discipline, 
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og LETTERS ON THE. WRITINGS AND» ih ee the slenaen: 
CHARACTER OF ROUSSEAU... ' * LEAST 4 ; 

q By Madame de Stael. Colburn. London. "ON THE NOVEL OF ELOISA. 
ee Tuts justly celebrated lady’s name is a sure “ A noyel may be a deseription of the manners; 


. passpoft to every thing excellent.in the wide of the moment, the play of imagination, which, 
* field of literature ; we were Jed to expect praise || brings into.a narrow compass several extraordi- 
* on the works of Rousseawfrom Madame de Stael,,|) Bary events to captivate the interest of curiosity, 
whose own mind, ardent and enthusiastic as jit is i ora great moral idea put into action and render- 
refined, must natuyally admire the fine sentiments,|| ed dramatic. In this class Eloisa is intitled toa 
of nature and feeling which run.through every,|| Place. The author's almseems to have been to, 
line of this celebrated author’s productions, and |) ¢ncourage to repentaice, by the example of the’ 
Wwe were not disappointed, Madame de Stael, || Virtue of Julia, women guilty of the same crime. 
by her persuasive eloquence, leads every one to’|| with her. I begin by admitting all the objecti-. 
think with her: and the above work, being || ons which may be made to the plan. It will. ba 
chiefly an indulgent critique on Rousseau’s va-,| thought dangerous to be concerned for Julia; 
ious writings, we shall present our readers with.{| that it is giving a charm to crimes, and. that the, 
a few extracts, the fine language, and correctness.|| injury this novel may do to young girls, yet ina 
~ of which, will, we make no doubt, render them || state of innocence, is more certaiu than the nti- 
highly acceptable to our readers. lity of which ‘it may be to such who are not. 
ath Migte hss This criticism is just.’ Twish Rousseau bad de- 
scribed Jalia culpable by the passion of her heart, 
only, I amalso of opinion that it is for none but 
pure hearts that moral discourses ought to be 
written. Pity can have its source in nothing but 
the interest inspired by the guilty person; mod- 
rality ought to be severe in itself, but its appli+ 
cation should be tempered with. goodness. — If: 
after realling Eloisa, we feel ourselves more ani-» 
mated with the love of virtue, if we be more ex- 
actin the discharge of our duties, and if benefi- 
cence, retirement; and a simplicity of manners 
have ‘more attraction for us, let us pardon the: 
author, and ‘cease to condemn the novels.) (+0 


LETTER 1.+0N THE STYLE OF ROUSSEAU. 


‘Rousseau was forty years of age when he 
composed his first work. He could not devote 
himself to study until his heart and mind were 
calm ; and while most men stand in need of the 
first fire of youth to siipply the want of a real 
warmth of imagination, the mind of Rousseau 
was agitated by a flame to which it had long been 
a prey, without receiving its light; , His feelings 
were too strong to permit him to think, and he 
knew, not how to live and, refleet at the same 
time. He wrote not rapidly nor with much faci- 
lity. His sentiments, in fact, are so, profound, 
and his ideas so vast, that his, slow and majestic 
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if Progress is snch as, it might have been wished, || moral work; and if order to dovthis hegave it’ 
é Order produced from chaos, and the. creation of |! the form of a novel. Butif.it be. true that men y 
# the world, present the idea of a work the conse- |} are not'to be moved without the aid of a passion 5 
# quence of a long series of ages, yet the power of |} if the language of angels haye ceased to havean! 
is the Creator does not appear less awful. ; effect upon them, ought not even an angel to de-. 
r| ** All his writings bear the marks of a passion,|| cline “ attempt? wo a — pee 

_ for nature, and a hatred for every thing added || sary to drag men to virtue ;, if}.to.in ; > 
i to itby men. And for the pend caaitien their imperfection requires the eloquence Of a 
# to himself the mixture of good and evil, he seems |} passion, is Rousseau to, be. blamed for: having 
# to have distributed it in this manner. He wish- |} made choice of thatof Jove 2. (Whatother passion 


ed to bring men back to a kind of state of which 
_ nothing but the golden age of fable givesan idea, 
equaily removed from the inconveniences. of sa- 
__vage life and the vices of civilization. , 
“ The discourse of Rousseau which has most 
“struck me, is that against the establishment. of 
public spectacles at Geneva. There is in.it an 
astonishing union. of the means of persuasion, 
of logic and eloquence, of passion and. reason, 
‘The author never appeared withso much dignity: 
A, Due 4 b — ss 
the love of his country, theenthusiasm of liberty, 
dan attachment to morality, guide, and ani- 
e his thoughts. The cause he supports, espe- 
ly when applied to Geneva, is perfectly just; 

Wit he sometimes employs to maintain a 
he brings forward in this work in aid) 
not one of his efforts is in vain; none 


would have approached nearer toyvirtne?. 4 ja 
‘In the first ages of the world men were, 'per-» 
haps, unacquainted with all-the virtues which. 
do not arise from love. This »passion may somes» 
times produce all those which religion and mora- | 
lity prescribe... The origin is less celestial, but it; 
is possible to mistake them onesforthe other, .. 
“1 must, however, coifess, that I am often. 
displeased) at) discovering Ronsseau.in Julia; 1) 
could wish to, find in her the;ideas but not the: 


sm 


that even of a guilty woman, are wanting ip seve+s 
ral of her letters., , Modesty still exists after 


from the passion of loye. I likewise think her , 
continual sermons to Saint Preux are ill-jndged:,, 
a guilty woman may still love virtue, but cannot 


Aa 


“ The intention of Rousseau’ waste write a’ ° 


character of a man, Proprietyy female modesty, « 


crimes, when the commission of these has arisen, ~ 
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be permitted to preach it. 1 would notin any ** Rousseau avoided what we call society, but 
respect retrench the morality of Julia, but could |] he loved the peasants; and the motion which 
wish her to address it to herself. I cannot bear |! the appearance of men causes in the country was 
the love of superiority she preserves with Saint |} agreeable to him. He shewed an extreme fond- 
Preax. A woman is beneath her lover when once |! ness for children: it was so necessary for him to 
he has rendered her culpable ; the charms of her |} love, that his heart abandoned itself to that pas- 
sex remain to her, but her rights are lost ; she || sion whenever the object made no opposition, 
may lead the heart, but she ought no longer to |} ‘ Rousseaw reinforced by reflection all the 
command, ideas which afflicted him; and the look or gesture 

“ There is one letter less noticed than the || ofa man he met, ora child who withdrew from 

others, but which I have not been able to read || him, became, in his imagination, new proofs of 
without being inexpressibly affected ; I mean the sa he go ery i birch Mer beret bes 
letier Julia writes to St. Preux when she is dying. || * e object; but, notwithstanding this cru 
Julia, whom I had believed cured, eis 4 distrust, he remained until his death the best of 
me an heart more deeply wounded than ever. |} ™"- 


The sad and melancholy words, ‘* Adieu! for 
ever adieu!” mingling with the expressions of a 
sentiment created for the happiness of life; the 
certainty of dying, which gives to all her words 
#0 solemn and trnea character. With what re- 

, gret we come to the end of this novel, which has 
interested us in the same manner as if it had re- 
lated an event of our own lives, and without 
efflicting our hearts—has given a lively impulse 
to our reflections and our feelings.” 


ON THE CHARACTER OF ROUSSEAYW, 


¢] did not begin by describing the character 
of Rousseau. He himself wrote not his Confes- 
-sions until he had figished his other works; he 


did not solicit the attention of men for himself,: 


until he had merited their gratitude by conse- 
crating to their service his genius for twenty 
years. 
out, and by the admiration which his writings 
must inspire, have prepared myself to judge his 
character, often calumniated, and perhaps not 
unfrequently too justly blamed. : 

« Rousseau must have had a figure not remark- 
able on a transient view, but which could néver 
be forgotten when once he had been observed 
speaking. He had little eyes, which had no ex- 

n in themselves, but successively received 
that of the different impulsions of the mind. His 
eyebrows were very prominent, and seemed pro- 
per to serve his moroseness, and hide him from 
the sight of men. His head was for the most part 
hung down; but it was neither flattery nor fear 
that had lowered it: meditation and melancholy 
had weighed it down like a flower bent by the 
storm or its own weight. When he was silent 
his physiognomy had no expression ; neither his 
thoughts nor affections were apparent in his 
visage, except when he took part in conversation. 
He resembled the gods which Ovid describes to 
us, sometimes quitting by degrees their terres- 
trial disguise, and at length discovering them- 
selves by the brilliant rays emanating from their 
countenance, 

“ His mind was slow, but his soul was ardent, 
and by thinking he became impassioned. Fam 
of opinion that imagination was his greatest fa- 
faculty, and ebsorbedall the rest. 


it have been to have inspired thee with a new ~ 
attachment to life, to have accompanied thy 
steps in thy solitary walks, te have followed thy 
thoughts, and by degrees to have directed them. 


I have followed the track he has marked: 


-ectavo volumes, 


“Ah! Rousseau, how pleasing an effort would 


to more cheering hopes! ‘How seldom do we 
know how to console the unhappy, and how rarely 
it happens that we consider the state of their 
minds and act accordingly! We oppose reason 
to their disordered faculties, and our calmness to 
their agitation; their confidence stops short, and 
the grief they feel sinks still deeper into their 
hearts.” 


The Rev. F. A, Cox, of Hackney, is preparing 
for the press, a Life of Philip Melancthon, the 
intimate friend and distinguished coadjutor of 
Martin Luther. 

Mr. J. D. Patison is preparing to publish, 
Illustrations of London, in three octavo volumes, 
with numerous engravings, 

Lucien Bonaparte’s poem of Charlemagne, both 
in French and in English, will soon appear, each 
in a quarto volume ; thetranslation into English 
rhyme by the Rev, Dr. S. Butler and the Rev. F. 
Hodgson. 

W. Blair, Esq. is preparing for the press, an 
enlarged Correspondence between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, on the translation, dispersion, 
and free use of the Scriptures; with notes 
from the Rheims Testament and Douay Bible. 

Lieut, W. E. Parry, R. N. speedily will pub. 
lish, Nautical Astronomy by Night, illustrated by 
engravings ; intended chiefly By the use of the 
navy, and calculated to render more familiar the 
knowledge ofthe stars, = ae, 

Captain Tuckey, R.N.has in great forward. 
ness, a work on Maritime Geography, in fout 


A gentleman well known in the literary wor 
has ia considerable forwardness for the pre 
complete Version of the Sonnets, Odes, 
geants of Petrarch, with a copious co 
He published « specimen in an octavo 
1808. ~ ee 

‘The Rev. J. Nightingale is preparing 
lication, Theomania, or Historical . 
Religious Insauity and Delusion, fr 
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est time of Christianity to the recent imposture 
of Joanna Southcott. 
Miss Jane Harvey will seon publish the Re- 
cords of a Noble Family, a novel in four volumes. 
The Military Adventures of Johnny Newcombe, 
a humorous poetical work written by a Field 
Officer, and embellished with twelve coloured 
caricatures by Rowlandson, will appear in the 
course of next month. . 
The Rev. T. Kidd, author of Family and Vil- 
g lage Sermons, has in the press a second volume 
of similar discourses. 
Medico-chirurgical Transactions, Vol, V. pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London will soon appear, 
- The Rey. T. Vaughan is preparing for the 
i press, Some Account of the Life, with original 
Letters, of the late Rev. T. Robinson, of Leices- 
} ter. 
i Mr. Rich, Woodhouse has an English, French, 
1 Italian, and Portuguese Vocabulary nearly ready 
; for publication. 
1 Dr. Montucci is now proceeding with alacrity 
“ toward the completion of his Chinese Dictionary ; 
at the beginning of last month he had reached 
i the syllable Lew, and.the characters engraven 
were 14,900; and by the latter end of next year 
4 he hopes to see the engravings finished, when the 
number of characters will exceed 24,000. 


f —, 
MANNERS OF THE FRENCH. 
(Continued from our last.) 
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THE MEMORANDUM BOOK OF A MAN OF 
FASHION. 


Srerne’s Sentimental Journey resembles, 
in some degree, those notes, without connection 
or conclusion, which we read in memorandum 
books; wherein there reigns an incoherency of 
ideas, of sentiments, and of observations, which 
in part made the fortune of the author. I think 
Ishould be very apt, with some restrictions, to 


eS 


may say, in the unshackled manner in which it 
is written, to describe every thing the same as if 
it was really passing before ene’s eyes. I recol- 
lect having been much interested in perusing a 
voyage to Prussia, by M. de Guibert, composed 
only of simple memorandums, thrown together 
without form, but which, nevertheless, proved 
the writera manof profound thinking and ob- 
servation. . 
I have always thought that the memorandums 
of a man of genius, must be the most valuable of 
_ all his works. A few words traced by a pencil, 
from the recollections of a Newton, or a Mentes- 
ieu, might contain the first ideas of the most 
sublime conceptions. Unhappily these are a 
_ species of hieroglyphics, which are generally un- 
_ intelligible to those into whose hands they may 
he chance to fall, and even may sometimes be no 
longer understood by those who traced them, 
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write travels after this manner : it seems, as one 
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Thus it is that several of those fragments which 
have been very improperly published, under the 
title of Thoughts of Pascal (and which, in effect, 
are only extracts from his memorandums), often 
fatigue the penetration of the reader, and might 
even puzzle the author himself to explain, 

These reflections presented themselves to my 
mind after having skimmed over the recollections 
of my friend M. Clenord, who shewed it to me 
asa model of ambiguity, which he defied me to 
make out. I tried to do so; asI looked on it 
as so many boutsrimes which 1 had to fillup, or 
like the romance of Acajou, that Duclos com- 
posed on the drawings ef Boncher. The follow- 
ing is my commentary, | put the text initalics :—~ 

Since the last four months, pamphlets 1473-6. 

Amidst the number of pamphlets with which 
we have been overwhelmed for four months past, 
there are about six which are fit to read, and 
which prove that folly, brutality, and meanness, 
are not such a general disorder, but that a few 
good constitutions have been able to escape the 
infection: the six pamphlets are—‘ The Allies 
and the Bourbons ;”—* Account of Moreau ;”— 
« On the Liberty of Pamphlets and Journals ;” 
—* Letters on the Liberty of the Press ;"—“ Re- 
monstrances from the Pit ;”—*¢ Reflections of a 
Royalist ;” 

English,—outrageous talk without reason,—con 
duct of the French in opposition,—easy ven- 
geance,—Royal Family of England,—Lord 
Cochrane,—reception of the Northern Poten- 
tates, &c. ' 

Peace is made ;. the English Who have obtain- 
ed every advantage, have given us the most va- 
luable security., The best understanding ought to 
reign between the two nations; whence then 
that species of warfare, by which the English 
journalists take care to maintain their opinions ? 
Why those daily attacks of the Courier ?—those 
perfidious insinuations of M.Cobbet ? Our neighe 
bours across the water evince too proud a triumph 
at the silly and interested admiration of their 
partisans, and at the silence that sentiment and 
convenience impose on the rest of the nation, 
If we do not answer these provocations,—if our 
journalists in their turn do not make themselves 
merry at their expence,.it is not because subjects 
fail us ; we may defy the most bitter in scanda~ 
lous invective, the most fertile in ridicule, to 
create more finished models than those which 
present themselves. in England, from the throne 
to the footstool. With a tolerable dose of hu- 
mour, might not some good jest be made on one 
of the first constituted corps of a state, which 
claims, with so much earnestuess, the honour of 
giving a seat again to an honourable member just 
escaped the pillory ? SS 

The reception given to some foreign Generals, 
in presence of those monarchs who were then in 
England, was it not of a nature to give birth to 
more than one saucy reflection on the politeness 
and good policy of the ancient Britons? 
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A lady of superior endowments, to whom we are houses, or for less franes in the « 
indebted for one of the most agreeable remitiices |) We must confess that that isa great, i BS ti 
whith has appéared for many years, mi Entity |} and also that there are four livres a 
Mary Hamilton; iiade, in’ my presence ‘a ¥efteo: || ferenée} in’ the Feépeet shewn ‘to tt : 
tion which striick mé as much by its justhess,°as || qiteat these two! or : 
by the manner in whith" she’ expressed herself: | . ir 
Ai was as follows :—/ + +) et ae Hesiod ‘advised the good Inisbandmen 

We are often deceived in“oulP jtidgment on chitrac- with their Hand on the Plowgh. (Mi pe 

* ters; by thinking’ ‘we dilght to wait’ till sonia || “for thease of ey ee er 
great occasion offers whereby to judge of them? || M. Le Duc de Na is as quick of speech ‘as he is fi 
that ts an error, many circumstances change'the || \'slow'of thowehe© . ae r- 
natural disposition: " A’ coward in despair Kas If any one ‘will’ be at the trouble of he 
his moments of courage ; nor is theté a miser || him to the end, they will sometimes find | 
but what has his Prodiyal- hour: ‘Tt is by' trifles | of Wit at therend of ° ‘phrase: most 
twe'must judge of chardeters. "When we ivish 19 || begaws o~ = = espe ied a 
know which way thé ibind is, it is hot @ stone we || There are venomous insects, ‘who! save } 
throto\in'the air but a feather. || by the disgicse they inspire} the - ind de 
There are five or. six women. in Paris, who || when we are about to tredd them a foot. » 

Seem; to possess all theigaiety, all the grace, and || At the last fete at Vauwhall, a erowd gathered , 

all the wit of the-nation put together, round Madame N—, and they eeare 

Mademoiselle Berchkeron, enibroidery warehouse, || » Ceasingly the'courage with whick bo aoa 

me de R-—+, Na, 135, on the second floor. her charms at fifty-three "(09 


- : ;. Jaw lee eae 
can guess at this, for this direction cannot be || There are two kinds of men which cannot be dise 
found in the Directory, 
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: pensed with ; those possessed of the qualities | a 
Boxers!!! . f the heart, and others of those of the head: ? 
- ; - in a) 
“Haye, not ‘been snecessfil at Paris;; I am notis—noss sil § . ee me Nes 
astonished at its Lex pected to see our old fashion- There are» certain political ci ; 


ables running in crowds after. this delectable || which-absolutely render it requisite to em 
sight, of two men knocking out each. :other’s jjonly those who are eminent either for the qua- 
teeth, and bruising each other to a jelly for the |) lifications:of the heart or the head; one to 
moderate sum of twentypence.. We must yet |) port the Government, the other to take care « 
have a little more time to Foot.ont the old Pa- |! themselves : the worst thing of this present mo 
risian. prejudice of preferring a tragedy of Ra- || ment is, there are a niiiber of fools who think , 
cine’s to the brawny exertions of a couple of por- || themselves capable of underta ng any thing, 
ters, However, J have heard of two young men || and cowards who dare do nothing. oe tet 
who are taking lessons of British ‘Pugilism, at || Sculpture in coloured wan; by \Sumbo, Palais 
ten franks a set-to: there is a duel also about to Royale, No. 107. it * 
take place by fists, upon the boulevard of Cob-.|| The Nativity, and the Desce 
lentz, and which has been only put off till in- |! these two little exquisite pieces of w 
structions arrive from London of the way in | patience, and industry, have been ta ¢ 
which they are to proceed, i aa jin Very handsome manner by. f 
Sentence made use of by Biron when he was receiv- || Moret.’ The former has given a particular de- 
ed a Knight.” hit att aswind ofan tance hoen of his progress in ainting i: rst 
They recollected his drder of nobility, but the Vittoes object offered to the pal curiosity, 
they said not a word of his services, nothing has more excited the atten ion of t inane 
“There are,” said he, putting his parchments artist and the connoisseur. 1 admired, in the — 
on the bureau, “what dub me a nobleman ;” |! same cabinet, a portrait of Christopher wit 
and then placing his hand on his sword, he added, |/ bus, painted by Sebastian del Piombo;. the 
‘and here is what would have made me noble || cution of this portrait is admirable, a: 
if*T had not héen born so,” . only authentic monument which tran: top 
M. de St. F— has just obtained.a fine situation, terity the features of thi traordinary X 
I perceived the air of consequence his wife's || who discovered the new world 
lover put on. "oad Feb; 25,—to write to Lussan, 
"To which of the two, now, shall Taddress my- te sh Ps Sir, ’ 
selfin behalf of my son? This question, in the ; ipeseltpeeeie 
present state of our manners and morals must be ipa ser Frieder Keeréhiiah oh. 
well weighed; Iwill think about it, Payceaagy, RA: Wane Sar 
| 113 —Kye, fye !—Circle of. Foreigners—Presently. The two notes of admiration which terming 
Where is the man of gallantry who does not this memorandum, give the reader 
at the Palais Royale, at 1192? | planation, Lussan. lived four: | 
Where is he who is not proud of appearing |! the closest int; 


amongst the circle of foreigners > They, never country, greates! 
play for less than half a crown iu, one of these year: during the inter Nt aaa 
: : eabriad } la aa W, ol ‘ HW odw geod ee ob. 
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~ with Clenord three times a week at least. But); . Think on poor F——;. certainly he distin. 
now M. de Lussan does not go near his friends ; | guished himself during: the reyolution; but I 
he lets them, when they call. on him, wait in the | assure, you, for this month past’ he has quite 
‘anti-chamber, and obliges them to come three || changed, his opinious. |. Yon ‘know. he is: not 
times before he can see them : it is hot ‘because worth a penny, and is.ready to sacrifice every 
he is richer than before, but he has recovered his || thing to bis new masters ; his loyalty entitles 
title; he goes to court, he dines at the Prince’s || him to the place of prefect, and he is well able to 
_ second table, it is thought that he has interest, || fill it, Do you remember the pretty sonnet he 
- and he gives himself airs. made on me? 
“Commarieux et Moulins.—The truest history of |.. M.de B——, the son of the former intendant 
_ __ the, Revolution. ' ; of the province, means to pay you a visit; he is 
»., Perhaps there is some commission to be made: || ® friend, of, our family 5, and if he could be re- 
in that case, in the place of Clenord, I will send || established in the intendancies, he would be very 
to M. deCominarieux . the Index of the Moniteur, || Well contented with the place of Receiver-Ge- 
It is the best history that was ever published. on || neral: itis the least they can do for a man de~ 
- the Revolution, and it proves, as,.my friend |] voted to his Prince, and who was imprisoned 
- A says, “* That no one can write a history who || six months during the reign of terror. : 
composes it.” ‘ T ought not to forget to recommend B—— to 
. A Free SPEAKER, you. He is reproached with having served 
fy both parties, because he has been employed by 


sak i a rte every different government which have succeed- 
LETTER FROM A FRENCH LADY TO. |} ed each other in France for twenty years: but 
- HER COUSIN, , he is a clever fellow, you, may believe me; he. 


was the first here who mounted the white cockade. 
Besides, he only wishes to keep his place of post- 
master-general ; a-propos, be so good as to direct 
to me under cover to him.: tend 
Isend you herewith the papers of my father. 
in-law ; the states of Languedoc are indebted to 
him forty-five thousand franes; I hope you will 
not let him, wait for the re-imbursementiof them 3 
and he begs you will not seruple to make use of 
these funds if you are in want of,ready money: 
but that is not likely to be the case in your situa- 
tion. . 5 oie ‘ 
Adieu, my dear cousin, I embrace you, as does 
all my family; hoping soon to have the pleasure, 
of seeing you in Paris, will vt 
OS J.peE V—, 


SOLICITING: PLACES UNDER GOVERNMENT,| 
How rejoiced I'am, my dear friend, at the 
chain of events which have at’ letiyth seated our 
Wlustrious monarch on the throne of his'dhoes. 
tors! You can‘fori'no idea of tlie respect T re: 
_ Ceive on this account, ‘which is’ augmented by 
your sojournment at Paris, The préfeet is afraid 
of me; and his wife, who never used to speak to 
me, has invited me twice to dinner. - 
But there ‘is no time to’ be lost, atid my hopes 
_ restall in you. Will yow believe that my hus- 
band has nottaken a single ‘step to get’ himself 
reinstated in’ his former place? | He pretends 
that the situation is now dispensed with, and that 
his charge was never paid but in assignats. He 
is one of the most apathetic men in all France, 
My brother-in-law is again invested with the 
cross of St, Louis; he wanted only nine years to 
obtain that order, when the revolution first broke 
out; it would not certainly have ‘been right to 
refuse the honour due to his services during the 
twenty years of sorrow and misfortane, which he 
passed in the country: he reckons on your 
friendship to get his brevet ‘as speedily as pos- 
sible. ; 
» [send with this letter a memorial in favour of 
_ S&S. F—, my eldest son; he has'a right to the 
_ inheritance of bis uncle, and it will be easy for 
you to obtain it for him. I wish his brother, the 
_ Chevalier, to enter into the navy, but ina rank 
worthy of his title and ‘the ancient ‘services of 
his family. As to my grandson, G——, he is of 
‘to be one of the pages, and I hope you: 
peak a word to get him so situated. | 
eshall set, off for Paris the beginuing of 
month; and 1 shall take my daughter'with 
/wish to place her at court y this is a‘fac’ 
which if you ask, I am sure will wot ba te 
d, if you unite’ perseverance with willing- 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING LETTER. 


t Paris, 15th May, 1814. 
Yow ‘cannot imagine, my dear cousin, the 
interest I felt on reading your letter, which you 
did ‘me the honour of writing; nor the zeal 
which I have employed 'in setting forth the value. 
of such just and legitimate pretensions as I found 
in those persons whom you specified. You can. 
not be more surprised than I wasat the objections 
which were made to them, but which you will” 
judge instrmountable, when you know, as well 
as Ido, what sort of people we have to deal with, 
When I spoke of your eldest son, whom Tal. 
ways intended to serve, and whom I recommend- 
ed for a place, as the commander of a brigade, in 5 7 
a regiment of which his father had serve they 
made this most weiglity objection, that ‘peace 
being signed, before they could think of placing 
M. de’S: P—— ‘in such 8 situation, they mist. 
i : : pf ti me pagsitt | 
provide for’ twenty-five thousand oflicers " 
obthoitn,' Would you believe it, have Deen im” j 
every cdinpaigh, others have been wounded se.) 
il verely, aud even make the battles they have bees , | 
ous fT we 7 ‘ 
_ 
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engaged in a title to reward. Others more close- 
ly united to the Royal Family, have returned 
with them to France, without any other fortune 
than the friendship and promises of the King. 
I asked, with some degree of acrimony, what 
then was to be done for your son, anda number 
of other brave royalists, who had wept in secret 
over the misfortunes of the kingdom, and whose 
prayers were daily offered up in private fer the 
restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of their 
ancestors? They only replied, that they were 
rejoiced to see those prayers accepted in the ter- 
mination of their misfortanes. 

Your husband is a very singular man, and I 
well conceive, my dear cousin, what you must 
have suffered from his incredible apathy, At the 
age of only sixty-five or six, reduced to a fortune 
of forty thousand livres per annum, he secludes 
himself in his chateau, and thinks it time to re- 
nounce the career of ambition; as if a father 
owed nothing to his children ! as if a gentleman 
ought not to die standing. 

Iam sorry your brother-in-law affected to take 
again the cross of St. Louis, before he was ever 
invested with it; for it might so happen tho 
the King might not chuse to give up the right of 
bestowing this decoration himself; and he might 
not approve of'certain people taking upon them- 
selves in such a hurry what they might think 
they were entitled to. You will doubtless see 
plainly, that it is much better not to have a cross 
of St. Louis, than after having taken it to be 
obliged to give it up. 

I have not neglected to set forth the claims of 
your son, the chevalier, and | do not yet despair 
of his passing the examination of the royal ma- 
rine ; then I will try to make him pass that of an 


bandved officers, who are extremely proud of much the government is influenced by these 


their valour, and their ancient renown for loyal. 
ty, of which they gave ample proofs at Quiberon. 

Your grandson G—— is put on the list of the 
pages, but I cannot tell you for certain, my dear 
cousin, when he will be received, ag,your appli- 
cation came rather late: and there are 3775 
other gentlemen’s sons, and those of officers who 
fell in the field of battle, foremost on the list, 
without giving any preference for services ren- 
dered to the Prince or the kingdom, 

You have judged very well to think of placing 
your daughter at court, and that will not be diffi- 
cult, if you can find for her an husband whose 
rank and title may enable him to present her 
there; till then I do not know what she could do 
there, or what situation she could fill, so old as 
she now is, 

1 presented a petition in favour of F——., at 
the end of which I prefixed the little sonnet that 
he composed on you; but such talents, they 
Say, are not requisite for the place of a prefect. 
J must tell you also, that they do not think much 
of your protége, nor of the sacrifices he is willing 
tomake, His enemies obstinately declare that 
* he isa dangerous man. Time willshew, I am 
enly sure that if he would employ but half the 
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zeal to support the right cause, which ntised fn «tide te rewerd. Others nore dso. sh! 0 fapiact ek FARE 
use of for the triumph of the bad, his 
would be of infinite service; but they bave not 
sense enough to make the trial. we 5 
It is not yet known whether the i 
will be re-established ; but there is reason 
lieve that the general receipts: will be d 
if it is only the number of these which 
the separate departments of our territory; and. 
this makes me fear that M. de B-— must be si: 
tisfied with the immense fortune that his father 
made as a farmer-general, and' which he found 
means to shelter safe against the storms of the 
revolution. He must amuse himself with phi- 
losophy. 
Be easy as to the fate of B——, ¥ Laser 
well; he is of a pliable character, and his princis 
ples turn any way: for twenty years he ba) 
wound himself round every party, and b 
ceived warmly by themall, He isa man of wot 
derful address, and no one can serve him half 
well as he can serve himself. He is mo longer 
post-master general, bat has obtained a lucrative 
place under the new administration. ee 
I send you back, my dear cousin, the paper 
relative to what is owing to your father-in-law 
on his estates in Languedoc; there is mo prospect 
at present of their liquidation, How just soev 
may be yonr claims, it is decided that the arrears 
of the army, the national debt, military pensions, 
and a crowd of other objects, are to be the very 
first which are to be taken inte consideration. 
This measure is evidently the fruit of intrigue, 
You had better tell F—— to write a good pam- 
phlet on the urgent calls of the state, and per. 
suade him to place this debt of your father-in- 
law on the first page. You cannot i » how 


little pamphlets which pretended fealty, folly, 
and hunger produce every day, with par Sr 


emulation. 
In the way that things are going on, youn, 
my dear cousin, that you must arm yourself with 
patience ; 1 could even tell you that the journey 
you propose taking to Paris will notin the least 
forward your business. On a moderate coi 
tation, and by the police list, there are | 
moment in the capital, 123,000 incials, of 
each sex and of ail ogessnaael 
reclaim what they have lost, whose tit 
almost as indisputable as yours ; and. 
have over you, even to obtain a 
vantage of anteriority,in their proce 
conclude, as 1 know you ‘to be pos 
philosophic turn of mind, aud of a 
belles lettres, 1, would advise you 
treatise in the Spectator, on the j 
pretensions of those who ask for 
it is the thirty-second number of 
volume, The same events are to b 
every age. ee 
Be pleased to accept, my dear cou 
assurances of my most tender and res] 
affection. Ba. px L. 
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EXTRAORDINARY GENIUS. 


_ About the year 1785, Dr. Hornsby of Oxford, 
‘B2Ave outa mathematical question in a Magazine, 
of such magnitude that he thought it could not be 
easily answered: it did not fall to the lot of any 
of the mathematical schools, nor to any man of 
known science therein, nor did the Doctor think 
‘it an easy task. To his great surprise, however, 
_the question wasanswered (dated Weston Turvel), 
. ' On seeing it answered he made inquiries, 
-and found that there were Weston Turvels in 
_ several counties in England, but could not learn 
_ where the answer to his question originated. A 
gentleman out of Buckinghamshire dining with 

the Doctor and other friends, it occurred to him 
, that there was a Weston Turvil in his neighbour- 
_ hood, and he enquired of him if he knew of any 
} person conversant with mathematics? The 
gentleman answered that he knew of no one that 

fhad a genius the least tending to the know- 
. ledge either of mathematics or astronomy. Dr. 
, Hornsby, on his friend’s departure, gave hima 
| eopy of the question, and begged he would make 
enquiry. 
The gentleman alluded to one day called at a 
, watchmaker’s shop in Wendover, Buckingham- 
shire, to have something done to his watch: he 
. osked the man if he knew of any one who under- 
stood mathematics in the neighbourhood; to 
which he replied, that a plough boy, of the name 
of Anderson, at Weston Green, was an uncom- 
mon genius, although he could neither read 
nor write. The gentleman took his morning 
lounge that way: on entering the green he saw 
the Jad coming from plough, and asking him 
if his name was Anderson, the boy re- 
plied “ Yes.”— Be you read or understand 
astronomy?” to which the boy answered “ I do 
' not know ;” bnt having Dr. Hornsby’s question 
in his pocket, he presented it to the boy, asking 
him if he could answer it; who replied, “ I’s 
have ;” and taking a pencil from the gentleman, 
resolved the question, 

The above history was related to Dr. Hornsby, 
and the question presented as answered in the 
Magazine. The Doctor, animated at the success, 
and astonished with surprize, exclaimed, ‘ For 
God’s sake do not let the boy be lost, he has a 
genius equal to Sir Isaac Newton.” —* What age 
is he ?==¢ About sixteen.”’—* My dear Kg,” 
replied Dr, Hornsby, “ do what you can, and 
let him come to Oxford ;” which was pat into 
execution in a masterly manner. A subscription 
Was set on foot, which succeeded; and, pa- 
_ tronized by some great characters in the county, 
he was sent to Christ Church school, where he 
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sent for the Hon. Mr. G——lle (now Lord 
G—lle), as a man of ability at that time 
leaving Oxford; who finding Mr. P—tt was 
destitute of plodding characters, and that the 


clever men of that sort had deserted him, thought & 


of Mr. Anderson, the youth allnded to, and so; 
licited him to become his secretary, who being 
equal to all their wants, was employed to form 
the bndget yearly, and was likewise appointed 
public auditor to the East India Company, under 
Mr. D—as (afterwards Lord M——lle), In the 
above capacity he discharged his duty with faith. 
fulness, and to the wonder of all who knew him, 
which were very few, as his employers, knowing 
his value, took care to preserve such merit to 
themselves. The late Mr. B—ke, in conversa- 
tion, said to me, he was astonished how Mr, 
P—tt,and the men in power, got through the 
public business, as most of the clever men in that 
department had deserted them ; to which I re- 
plied, that it was easily accounted for, they hay- 
ing such aid as no statesmen ever had before. 
Ithen related the history of Mr, Anderson, as 
stated above, which, on enanire Mr 2? 1-~ 
aor trom os Origtusl Poicting, (Deferred til! next 
ts 
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he says, “* The loss of Mr. Anderson to me isa 
distressing circumstance, yet more so in a public 
capacity; I here enclose to Mrs. Anderson a 
note for one hundred pounds, which I hope will 
be a relief in case of need, until I ean see her.” 
And, to the credit of his Lordship, he procured 
for her two hundred a-year for life. He’ died 
without issue, and was interred in Upper Mary- 
le-bone church-yard: where 1 believe a stone is 
erected to his memory. 

I have been given to understand, that Dr. 
Hornsby wighed much for his continuing in Ox. 
ford, in order to display his talents to the world 
as a Professor. 

It is much to be regretted that a genius, a simi» 
lar one to which a whole century has not pro- 
duced, should have been so little known. 


K——s, 


a 
MARRIED. 
At Thames Ditton, Surrey, Mr. John Townes,’ 


of Cheapside, to Susannah, youngest daughter 
of the late Jacob Hansler, Esq, of that 
place. . > 
At St. Ann’s, Soho, T, Colman, Esq. of High- 
wood, Herefordshire, to Mrs. Elizabeth Bailey, 
late of Walmsley. 
BIRTHS, 


In Gloucester-place, the lady of Col, Hughes, 
M. P. of » daughter. 


Cavers 
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General Post-Office, ofa som “i 
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DIED... 


At Brighton, in the 75th year ofher age, Sarah, 
Countess of Dénbigt; widow of the late Basil, 
6th Earl of Denbigh’and Desmond, grandfather 
of the present Earl, a minor. Her’ Ladyship was 
sister of Edward Farnham, Esq. of Quordon, 
and was married first to the late Sir Charles Hal- 
ford, Bart. of Weston, in Leicestershire, by 
whose will that property devolves to Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart."M/’D. 

At Birmingham, Samuel Jackson Pratt, This 
gentleman, who has long been known in the 
literary world, closed his earthly career on the 
lith inst. He descended froma very respectable 
family, and his father, we believe, was High 
Sheriff of Huntingdonshire. He commenced his 
literary course very early in life, under. the name 
of Courteney Metmoth. ; 

At Manheim, bie Highness Henry, sod Prince 
of Reus Plover, axe 4.62. 
wpiin the eress of Sr Lovis, before he was eves 
ipveated with 1 
tlie King wight not chuse to give ap the r 
bestowing this decoration himself; and he might 
sot approve of cermin people taking upon them- 


stiver im such a hurry what they might think | 


they wereentitied te. You will doubtless see 
i (itis qvuch Getter mot to have a ero: 
At Bala, the Rev. Thimas Charles, B. A. aged! 


$9 yeurs, whose extensive and gratuitoes min is- i} 
terial labours.in beth North and South Wales 


duriug the last 30. years, had!justly endeared him'! 
to the religioug public. He was’ the reviver of | 
the Circulating Charity Schools, and the most 
active promoter. of Sunday Schools, both for 
children and: adults; the happy effects of which 
he had-Jiyed to witness in their. moral benefits to! 
society at large, and the promotion of vital re.) 
ligion throughout the principality. i 

At his seat at, Heaton-house, near Manchester, 
in the 66th year of hisage, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Wilton, Viscount and Baron Grey de. 
Wilton, and Baronet... His Lordship marriéd 
Eleanor, one of the daughters and co-heiress of: 
Sir Ralph Assheton, of Middleton, in the county: 
of Lancaster, Bart. Their only surviving issue 
is a daughter, married tothe Right Hon. the 
Earl Grosvenor, whose “secohd son, the Hon. 
Thomas Grosvenor, a minor} succeeds to the 
titles of the deceased Earl, : j 

At Flower-Hill, in the county of Galway, , 
Lord Riverston ; he is succeeded in his titles and, 
estates by his eldest son the Hon, W. T. Nugent,, 
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for it wight so happen tint’ ble loss to his family, and much regretted te | by is 
ight of | numerous friends, 
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James II. in: 1689, after his abdication. 
At West End, Hampstead, Caroline Ant 
daughter of Francis Pothonier, Esq. © : 
St. Luke’s, aged 92 months, © 2) 
At Zarskoe Silo, after.a long illmess, Ge 
Count Armfeldt, so ‘well known for the yar 
formerly.had jn political affairs in Sweden. 
the.campaign of 1812, he attended the Empe 0 
| as Adjutant-General, and was since President: 
j the Committee for the Organization and. Go: 
ment of Finland, He..was interred with 
, honours due to, his rank, . | wee 
At Shrewsbury, Ann Peters, 
years, daughter of Edward Peters, nailor 
Abbey, Forgate.., Her coffin measured five 
long by two feet wide in.body. This child 
been remarkably corpulent from her birth = 
her obesity increased until she became a ‘ 
able spectacle, and her case has been prono 
the“ Fat dropsy,”. She had eatena hearty 
per, and about three o'clock in the : 
breathed two sighs and expired. _ ip 0: Tae 
At his house, at Edmonton, John Whitbr 
Esy. aged 44 years ; @ most severe 
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In Gray’s Inn, after a’ short illness, aged 74, 
dward Van Harthaless, Esq. a gentleman of 
reat eminence as a merchant, .whose ill be 


le é 
great vbose 
‘long felt and regretted in. his domestic ¢ 
_ nd by those who experienced his bene 
| as well as by his relations and a num 
of most respectable friends, _ ¢ «wil? oedn 
| Mr. Charles Edmund Hull, late of the Fi 
bury Repository, deeply lamented by his affliet 
sister; his premature death, at the age 
affords another admonition, to survivors, 
always ready, for in the midst of life we are 
death. es isesty ibe 
At, Gray’s Alms House, Taunton, Ha 
Martoh, aged 82, The deceased 
lady, who, with a delicate prejud 
that resolute portion of the fair sex 
belonged, vowed, several years ago 
fellow should ever touch her living o 
pursuance of this notable resolution, 
years since, she purchased for herselfa 
which, whenever she felt serious il é 
mediately deposited herself; this abridgit 
case of her dissolution, the labours 0} ‘those 
mimics, the undertakers, and ensuring 
tification of"her peculiar sensibility. — 
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but served ‘also *as her wardrobe. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ILLUSTRIOUS..AND 


7 DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 
“ ; . eae 10 stv9 5b 
= Che Sirty-Soucth Munrber, 
. ; MRS. JORDAN. lois: pSmran food 
: In the biography of the célebrated cha- || sue to none to whom we wish, to :render 
 -gacters, whetlrer proféssional or otherwise, || this short memoir acceptable, swe ; shall 
= which has dceasiotially appeared in Ea || merely proceed to state, that Mrs, Doro- 
ik Belle Assémblée, our object has invariably |} thea Jordan was, born in the lap, of Thes- 
" Been to Head attention, and confine it pis, and perhaps cradled ina buskin ; for her 
a merely to those subjects of inquiry ™ mother, although .the, elegantly, educated, 
a Which publi¢ interest ig excited. The cha || daughter of a dignified clergyman in the 
_ ___ facter of a public person is to be délineated || principality, was long fain to, tread .the 
- With a strict reference to its object; and || mimic boards for the support of a large fa- 
- Whilst "We endeavour, in the present. in- || mily of nine children in marriage with the 
Hh, atatice, to give a short sketch of @ cele: || man of her choice, with whom, indeed, she 
J brated actress, we shall comprehend our || imprudéntly eloped whilst he was on, duty 
5 ébstreations within those limits which are with his regiment in Wales. ), : 
of sitited to the nature of the subject. We || Captain Bland, we believe, was a native 
. shalt’ considér Mrs. Jordan as,one whio | of the sister island, where he possessed 
4 has long adorned her profession, by a dis- |) some property, and was also of a most. re- 
4 pliy ‘of talents, rare in their separate éx- || spectable family. To. that country the 
“ céllétice; and wonderful in‘thieir combina- |} young refugees retired, where they were 
“ tion. married, but where necessity obliged them 
i to have recourse to their histrioni¢ abilities, 


The stibject of our present biography has 
lotiy shone asa miother, nay, almost as a wife, 
_ the virtues of which latter state she de- 
__ sétves the more credit for displaying, since 
the necessary policy of state has interdicted 
__geare? ties; ties which’ the strictest mora- 
iialy regret to see broken, particularly 
such a circuinstance necessarily ob- 
Hiéts the ‘active exercise of those virtues 
With’ we lave given a due share: of 
im Os ‘ 


“Without touching further, therefore, on 


ts Which could be productive of plea- 
hie Oo ‘ 


@ measure which unhappily. widened the 
breach between Captain Bland and his re- 
latives; who, at. length, by means with 
which we are unacquainted, procured the 
dissolution, or rather annulment of the ce- 
remony; thus leaving Mrs. Bland with her 
numerous family of infants, dependant on 
| herself for support. Miss Dorothy Bland 
being now advancing towards womanhood, 
determined with pious filial affection to aid 


her deserted mother in this arduous task; 


land accordingly, at a very early age, pro- 
Bb 2 is 
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cured an engagement with Ryder, the Dub- 
lin manager, when she made her first ap- 
pearance as Phebe, in Shakespeare's well- 


known comedy of As You Like It. 


The same feeling heart which prompted 
her to exert herself for the support of her 
mother and infant relatives, also induced 
her to avoid any step which might inflict 
disgrace, as it was called, on the family of 
her father, of the man who had deserted 
them: to a generous sense of feeling, she 
perhaps added the dictates of propriety, as 
it is not improbable that she still hoped 
that justice would be done to her injured 
mother, and she accordingly took the nom 
de guerre of Francis, a name which she 
would have retained, had not some illiberal 
notion of her praise-worthy exertions in- 
duced her with a becoming spirit to resume 
her real name; which, however, she after- 
wards laid down when a new engagement 
placed her on the Crow-street boards, un- 


der ‘the management of Mr. Daly. Her 
efforts hitherto had not been much noticed; 
but now she attracted great attention by 
her performance of Adelaide, in the Count 


de Narbonne, and was rising fast to the 


summit of public favour, when some imper- 
tinence on the part of the Manager induced 
her to leave the Hibernian theatres and pro- 
ceed to Leeds, where the veteran Tate 
Wilkinson ‘was''then ‘performing with his 
"Yorkshire company. 

On her ‘first introduction the: Manager 
naturally put the question, as to what line 
she professed to‘adopt, ranning through all 
‘the Changes from heroic’ tragedy «down to 
the lowest point of tow comedy, when with 
‘her accustomed: vivacity -the youthful ad- 
venturess ‘boldly answered, “all!” 

‘In order then to ascertain her talents at 
‘once, in the two extremes, she was, imme- 
diately announced, under the appellation of 
“ Mrs, Jordati,” ‘to perform Calista, in the 
Fair Penitent, together with Lucy, in the 
Virgin Unmasked, to which she’ was to 
add'some songs, &c. between the perform- 
ances. 

It is ‘needless to say that applause was 
‘unbounded, and that an engagement imme- 
diately followed; but she was still under 
an embarrassment, for her change of name 
did not prevent her being traced by Daly 
the Dublin manager, who threatened her 
with a suit for the penalty in her articles, 
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she having left him before the term of their 
expiration. There is no the ill- 
conduct of the Manager would have lost 
him a verdict; however, it was still fortu- 
nate for the juvenile heroine that a disin- 
terested friend stepped forward, and by the 
advance of two hundred and fifty pounds, 
prevented the enraged Manager from inter- 
fering with her recent engagements. On 
the York stage, and in the summer excur- 
sions of the company, she remained fora 
period of nearly three years, when her in- 
creasing fame soon reached the ears of the 
London Managers; and so strongly were 
they persuaded by Mr. Smith, of Drury- 
Lane theatre, who had witnessed her per- 
formance in the race week at York, that 
they immediately engaged her at that 
house, at a salary of four pounds per week. 
It-was intended that she should have 
been second to the modern Melpomene ; 
but her well-placed confidence in her own - 
| powers prompted her to attempt to shi 
as first in whatever walk she should ; 
she therefore chose Comedy, preferrii 
buskin to the sock; and accord 
her first appearance before a. Lon Jc 
dience in Peggy, in the Country Girl, 
was then revived. for the display of her, 
lities. It is needless to state that, 
ception was in the highest degree 
ing, and that she has ever since been 
deservedly the favourite of London | 
ences at both houses; for at Cove 
she has several times appeared, | 
she thought her exertions »would be b 
ficial to the deserving, but perhaps, 
tunate sons and daughters of es en 
To mark how much, her talentay : 
preciated by the Drury-Lane Managers, 
‘is only necessary to state, that her lary 
was ‘immediately doubled, and $e-yae fte 
trebled, in addition, to two, k i 
season, and for a long period she cont 
in the receipt of the highest salary, a 
theatre. » cali 
Soon after her settlement in the 
polis she Jost her mother, but she 
most unceasingly continued to sh 
ward of her personal exertions, | } 
branches of her family as have b 
want of her assistance. This too shi 
generously done even whilst having 
mily of her;own; but these sir msta) 
we shall wave, and merely proceed to: 
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that her summers have generally been filled , 
up by provincial excursions, as well’ as 
by professional trips to Richmond, Mar- 


gate, &c. 


In 1798, a Mrs. Mills, from the. York 
“stage, came up to London, as her rival 
in. Little Pickle, but in this she did 
ot succeed; for although some circum- 
stances of personal appearance might haye 
been -in her favour, yet that sweetness of 


voice, Mrs. Jordan’s greatest. charm, was 
wanting, . 3 ani 
. The circumstances which induced Mrs. 
Jordan to adopt a temporary retirement 
from the stage are well known; however, 
in ; 1800, she returped again to Drary-Lane, 
and. was as warmly received, in Peggy, as 
on, the night of her metropolitan debut.— 
She had, intended _ to speak, an Address 
upon. this occasion, but, her feelings pre- 
vented her, and it was, perhaps judiciously, 
omitted. SNe ana Bk, 
_ In. 1802, she still continued her exer- 
tions, and so versatile are her powers, that 
on the 8th.of June in that year, she actu- 
. ally performed, for the first and only time, 
____ the character of Bridget, in the Chapter of 
Accidents, for Mrs. Mountain's benefit. In 
_ the same year, she Was engaged at Mar 
gate for six nights, at thirty pounds per 
night, and a benefit, and she had there 
nearly met with a serious injury, as ber 
dress caught fire in the last act of the Coun- 
try Girl, which caused considerable alarm, 
but was happily extinguished. 

During one of her former excursions to 
Margate, a pleasant anecdote is told of her 
appearing on that stage with a new per- 
former, a native of the sister island, and 
when he was about to kiss her, she tuFned 
away her head so as to present little more 
than her ear to his enraptured lips, when 
the honest, but highly offended, Hibernian 
exclaimed, “ Och, by J—, I'll be d—d if, 


[kiss you at all at all: if you won't let me | 
_ play my part as a man should, you may do 
‘it allyyonrself,” and then walked off amidst 
d bursts of laughter equal to any of those | 
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which have ever graced the entree of the 
renowned Cock-a-doodle. 

“Inthe same year, Mrs, Jordan attempted 
Mrs. Sullen, but. was not very successful ; 
in fact, the character is not equal to her 
Powers; and shortly after she retired from 
public life, to which she did not return 
until 1807, when she made a third debut in 
the same character ipa apn 

During that year, her exertions 
nearly fatal to her, for whilst px 


Milas its 


ad been 


she ‘Was doing in a iris almost inimitable, 


feared that she had ruptured a blood-vessel 
in her chest. 0 ame. ner ge pees 
Circumstances have, however, still in- 
duced her to persevere in her personal ex- 
ertions ; she has since performed ‘at Dub- 
lin, and. on seyeral of the Provincial stages, 
ae to name the characters. in which 
Mrs. Jordan has so often charmed an ad- 
miring audience, would fill a page. 
Cowitry Girl was the basis of her fame 
her Beatrice is too well known to require 
praise ; and her Corinna, in the Confederacy, 
has always been esteemed most excellent, 
Perhaps her Miranda, in. the Bisy Body, 
is one of her happiest, efforts in the histri- 
onic art; some critics indeed have foun 
fault with this, in parts, whilst they have 


‘still been forced to confess that the whole 


was inimitable. If she displays too much 
of Nelly in Lady Loverule's fine clothes, 
whilst performing Lady Teazle, it must still 
be acknowledged that she exhibits. all of 
sentiment, of humour, and of naiveté, that 
can be expected, in her Letitia, in the Belle's 
Stratagem. ir 
If time has in some measure diminished, 
or rather, altered her personal appearance 
in those youthful characters, it must not be 
denied that one charm remains untouched. 


|| Her voice is as simple and harmonious as 


ever, and, as has been justly said, “in sing- 
ing, her wood notes wild have a grace, be- 
yond the reach of art!” aey 6. 
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me ‘ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS.“ ~~~ 


“Is ancient times people would believe 
tu sorcerers and ghosts; dreams even acted 
an eminent part 
life ; and from the days of Joseph down to 
those of the here whose history I am going 
to relate, many a dream bas determined the 
fate of the dreamer. In proportion as the 
fiuman miivd became enlightened, the 
dreams and ghosts have become the topics 
of dames and nursery maids’ conver- 
<4 ; the former have ceased prophetiz- 
ing future events, and are only considered 
as the effects of preceding sensations. 
Whether we are right or wrong, I will not 
pretend to determine; the very interesting 
scission might carry me too far, I shall 
ave it fo the sagacity, argumentation, and 
experience of my readers, and proceed to 
recount the history of a youth of former 
times, Whose happiness was occasioned by 
a dream ; wishing the same result may at- 
mid all who will be endowed with suffi- 
cient patience to read if, In case any one 
ould question the truth of my narrative, 
them go to Bremen, there every inhabit- 
ant will be found ready to tell the story 
oyer and over again, with all the faith and 
Yeicration that ancient traditions are en- 
fitled to. 
“An the city of Bremen lived au old mer- 
@hant, sitvamed the rich Melchior; he 
fiad Been so successful, and altogether so 
well conversant in commercial transactions, 
ffiat he had amassed an immense fortune ; 
Which his’ only enjoyment consisted in in- 
creasing. ‘However, this very avaricious 
man, who denied himself all manner of 
dmusenient, ot of expence, indulged two 
very extraordinary whims of luxury, to the 
great surprize of every one. On the skirts 
of the city he had purchased little garden, 
whither he sometimes resorted to refresh 
himself after his fatigues, and had orna- 
mented it, at’ great cost, in the most fan 
tastical maiiner, with a quantity of little 
silver gilt statues of monsters, which were 
encircled by a strong net-work of silyer 
gilt likewise. His other whim he had gra- 
tified in his town residence, by having the 
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quaintéd with the valiie of mionéy, 
who knew how to turn it fo adv 
thus trample under foot so i 

stim that broaght him to inférést. But 
Melchior knew what he Was about; 
which 


about business, gavé such an opinion of bis 


could put an end to his lucrative spt 
tions, and a stop to thé millious 
that poured upon him from all sidés. He 
died suddenly of an apoplectic fit, 
being allowed fime fo converse about pe- 
cuniary concerns With his only bélov 
son. In the inean time he left him to in- 
herit an immense unincumbered “inéome, 
besides thé monsters in the little gardeir, 
and the floor chequered with crown-piéces. ; 
Frank Melchior was a very promising 
young man, and of a very ret ling 
person ; he had suffered too much from his 
‘father’s avarice not to hold that vi r in 
abomination; and accordingly plan; 
deep into the opposite excess, t within 
a few years time he saw the bottom of those 
coffers, so full of late, but out of Which'he 
had been daily fishiig, without éven Te. 
plenishing; he then was forced to" borrow, 
and the reputation of old *Melchiot; ofthis 
silver gilt monsters, and of his” 
quered with crown-pieces,was so 8 
blished, that the youigman easily procured 
loans at very heavy interest. “W 
bills became due, the garden‘ was 
to honour the debt; the monstérs. afl 
appeared successively, and finally the 
den itself. Frank, however, still kep' 
till on a sudden it was rumoured th 
crown-pieces of the floor had also‘ 
peared, and were replaced by an él 
wooden inlay. The creditors im 
came forward to ascertain the fact; 
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single moment, and had scarce ever spoken’ 
to anyone else. Both of them earned their 
living by spinning all the day long; their 
assiduity was so much the more praise~ 
worthy,. as dame Brigite, at least; had 
seen better days, Her husband, Meta’s 
father, had once been rich enough to pur- 
chase and fit out a ship, with which he | 
carried on a considerable trade: however, 
his ruin was completed by that which 
ought to have procured him a competence, 
a violent storm arose one day, when the 
waves swallowed up the vessel, the cargo, 
and the owner. His wife was informed 
that she had lost her all, and she, most un+ 
doubtedly, would have died broken-hearted, 
had she not been a mother: Meta, stil} at 
her breast, claimed her assistance, and she 
determined to live for the sake of her child; 
yet too proud to accept of what compas- 
sion’ might have afforded her, she wished. to 
provide for herself and child, without lay- 
ing under an obligation to any oue; she 
could spin, and to her wheel she heartily 
applied. She hired a small room in the 
aforesaid narrow street, and there she spun _ 
so much and-so well, that by dint of assi- 
duity and economy, she was enabled to 
provide for her little family. In those days 
the education of the most. distingui 
young ladies consisted in being taught the 
use of their needle, to sew, and to,cook a 
few plain dishes. Dame Brigite had no 
elegant repasts to prepare, still less linen to 
sew ; she, therefore, had leisure enough to 
attend to her spinning-wheel ; she. would 


‘3 metamorphosis had really taken place, and 
’ the dining-room, though not. so rich, 
- Jooked much better.. Frank protested that | 
his good taste alone had suggested the al- | 
teration, that a floor of crown-pieces and | 
silver gilt monsters were too hideous to be | 
retained; the creditors shammed belief, | 
but the illusion had ceased; they no sooner 
left the inlaid saloon than they thought of 
procuring an execution on the whole pro- 
perty, movables and immovables of the 
young profligate. The whole, indeed, were 
confiscated and brought to the hammer, so 
that out of all his riches, he had nothing 
left now except some jewels that had be- 
longed to his mother, and a good stock of 
8 philosophy, or rather of thoughtlessness, 
si by dint of which he could bear his present 
i situation with resignation, and even with a 
i) kind of gaiety: he thought within himself 
i that since he had no. money left, he would 
“ no longer be at a loss how to spend it. He 
of made, up his mind at once, retired to the 
it extremity of the town, and in the narrowest 
rf street hired the smallest room, which the 
i rays of the sun bad never illumined, and 
modestly boarded with his landlady, a very 
) poor and frugal woman, 
Now what was Frank doing while all 
i the day long within the walls of his very 
circumscribed lodgings? All that he had 
| ever known was to spend his money, and 
a now he had none. In truth, he had been 
p taught to read; which in those days was 
reckoned a refined education; but he had 
no books, because at that time very few 
it ‘were published; theological discussions, 


begin at day-break, and only left off to 
( or romances on chivalry were the only sub- || enjoy some few hours sleep. As soon as 
i jects which authors would write upon, and || little Meta could reach the spindle, her 
, Frank was neither a divine nor a knight: || mother taught her how to use it, and their 
\ “his only occupation, therefore, consisted in || two wheels turned unceasingly by the side 
/ the recollection of his former amusements, || of each other: constant practice made them 


in thrumming a lute which he had saved 
from the wreck, and in making meteorolo- 
gical observations. at his window, from 
which he could hardly see the sky: this 
employment, however, soon brought on 
another that engrossed his whole attention, 
__ and left no room for either sorrow or ennui. 
___ In the same narrow street where Frank 
lived, and éxactly opposite, lived also a 
or old widow nained Brigite, with her 
ly daughter, called Meta, as beautiful as 
angel, and equally innocent and pure. 
e had never left her mother for one 


more perfect, so that dame Brigite, besides - 
their work, was enabled to begin dealing in 
hemp. 
This good. woman entertained some hopes 
of not being reduced to spin all her life- 
time, but. in her old age, to ke restored to. 
her past affluence; when her maternal 
glance fixed upon her Meta, blooming with 
youth aud beauty, more luxuriant than the 
budding rose, she doubted not but the last 
season of her existence would be blessed. 
with prosperity; she thought it was impos- 
sible that the graces and virtues of her 
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daughter should not induce the’ addresses 
of some wealthy pretender. In those re- 
mote ages, virtue and beauty were. as va- 
luable in the estimation of young bachelors, 
a8 birth ‘and riches are sought after now-a- 
days; in trath, a young maiden had more 
chance’ of getting’ married: every parent, 
from his own’ experience, would repeat to 
his son, ‘that a good’ and handsome wife 
was the most essential piece of furniture he 
could ‘procure; ‘every mother evinced the 
truth of the assertion, the same as every 
young Woman ‘strived to confirm it, and to 
become, as King Solomon expressed it, “ A 
pearl of rich ‘value that decorates the man- 
sion of her lord.” 

Dame’ Brigite ‘accordingly continually 
watched over her jewel, and denied herself 
every thing, that she might bestow a good 
education on her daughter, and deck her 
out to the best advantage. Convinced, as 
all good mothers were in those days of yore, |) 
that the best,—that nothing better could || 
be done than ‘to teach a girl to love her 
work and retirement; and in conformity 
to those principles, ‘she gave Meta plenty 
of work’to do, but never allowed her to 
leave her home unless it was to go to hear 
mass every day in a church not far distant. 

Frank was engaged at observing the hea- 
vens from his window, when he chanced 
to see the young girl,’ who made ‘such an 
impression upon him’ as‘ he had never ex- 
perienced before; never had he to that day 
viewed a female with a sensation of love ; 
but the innocent and beauteous Meta de- 
veloped within him the most ardent’ pas- 
sion: he  nolonger dwelt on any other 
idea; he renounced every other wish, and |, 

. knew of no other occupation but of gazing 
ott her whilst she sat spinning in her little 
toom, when she occasionally came to her 
window for the benefit of a little fresh’ air, 
or when she was going out in pursuit of 
her usual devotion. Ah! how severely 
would*he then lament having squandered 
away his fortune! ' How happy*he would 
have ‘been to offer it’ to ‘Meta,—in’ sharing 
it with Meta! But now, what hopes might 
he be allowed to indulge?” ‘Could ‘he: pre- 
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tress >—No. He therefore must be satisfied 
with admiring and adoring ier : 

In the mean time Frank” was “not the 
only observer of what passéd his 
neighbours; dame Brigite likewise would 
make her observations, and tightly under- 
stood from what motives her young neigh- 
bour was stationary at his ‘window for 
whole days together; she had heard “of 
him,—she had been informed that he had 
spent the princely fortune that his father 
had left him ;. and the: young than’scharac- 
ter, of course, was enough to cause’ So pra- 
dent a mother as Brigite was, to tremble 
from head to foot: he was not ‘the son-in- 
law duly qualified to set her 
wheel to rest ; he consequently was ; 
ed from Go-operaling in incr Soneaeag ri 
the mean time, as she was well read in the 

human heart, and as she knew that forbid- 
i fruit is, and ever will be, thought the 
| most palatable to a youthful girl, she held 
her tongue, and took particular care to 
her discovery and reflections to herself, but 
determined to counteract whatever her _ 
gay neighbour might put in practice to be 
noticed by Meta.  ¥ 

In consequence of Brigite’s plans, Be 
Frank one morning approached his) 
dow, he had the mortification to see 
his opposite neighbours veiled with: ace 
curtain of white cloth, through which ¢ 
hundred eyes of Argus would have 
vain to pierce. Thinking that z 
would be drawn open a little later, he sat 
patiently for some time; during the 
blessed day he remained at his post, but the 
fatal curtain was not removed; on the day — 

| following he found it still as 
if it were a stone wall. "However, he had 
the consolation of seeing pete was, 
going to church, but her mo owe 
her close, and besides, her ‘sweet face was 
covered over with a veil as thick m arly'a 
the curtain; he saw the veiled beau 

her barbarous ‘mother enter th 
come out of it, and hasten bae he 
sooner to get secreted! behiud their ¢ 
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LETTER Iv. 


* Dias Harrier, 
You kindly tell me that, convinced of 


Paris. 


Se or = 


fessions of affection, either at the commence- 
ment or end‘of my letters; but that you 
wish me to go on, traveller like, telling you 
all I have seen in, and all I think of this 
country. Allons donc, especially as you 
tack a compliment to the above assurance, 
that you are amused with my remarks, &c. 
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through 2 proper medium, but’also that he 
will not always be that desirable pigeon 
for Gallic plucking, ‘a Milord Anglois, to 
take sometimes the manners and habit of a 
bon, bourgevis, and mingle amongst the tiers 
etat. By these means, he says, be shall ac- 
quire the true character of the people; 
which he maintains: is always best dis- 
covered’ amongst’ the middling and lower 
classes.‘ He’ is just now returned from 
_ dining at the table Chote, delighted. with 
his companions: there were present two 
French Marshals, though he says they 
4 were the least intelligent of the set; a few 
4 of ‘the old noblesse made amends; there 
| were also some of the legislative body, and 
yi almost one inhabitant of every nation. 
1 I was interrupted just now by a friendly 
) visit from the Marchioness of S——, your 
4 great favourite amongst the emigrants in 
London: she called in her way to the 
theatre Lyri Comique, where she actually: 
goes to murder that great foe to beanty— 
Time. She assured me that comedies were 
performed there which made her weep in- 
stead of laughing ; and tragedies where her 
risible' faculties. have been so excited that 
she was absolutely ashamed of the peals of 
laughter she found impossible to suppress. 
ou call earnestly upon me’ to perform 
oinise of: giving you # list of French 
nd of the different theatres. I shail 
i the spectacles; and there are so 
y different Guides to Parts published in 
that 1 am ‘sure for five or seven 
—Vol. X. 
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my unchanging regard, you require no pro- | 


Henry is fully determined, not only for 
the better observing of men and manners 
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shillings you may learn all about the 
money, and also where’ you may go and 
find the readiest way to get rid of it: 
allow me then, at present, to retract that’ 
promise, and only describe to you the 
theatres after I have visited them. T ex- 
pect not, however, to be so‘easily pardoned 
should I omit to give you some account of 
the exquisite sculpture er st at tne 
Louvre. 

The Hall of the Seasons is particularly 
fine, the rural deities admirably represent- 
ed, and inthe Salle des Romains, the head! 
of Cornelius Scipio is beautiful beyond’ 
compare ; but the Hall of Laocoon is most 
admired by the scientific connoisseur. Here, 
indeed, seems to be collected all that is ad- 
mirable and exquisite’in sculpture. “Here 
is that statue lately transferred from the 
Hall! of Apollo, the celebrity of which has 
been diffused through the whole universe, 
that wonderful combination of modesty, 
elegance, and proportioned beauty, the 
Medicean Venus; before which the most 
rigid prude stands transfixed iv admiration, 
and can behold it, though destitute of all 
covering, without a blush. “So looked, ‘I 
figure to my mind, our general mothet) 
when in unsullied, prin _ unveiled ie 
nocence. 

After beholding the reals de Mitts; 
even the Apollo of Belvidere andthe Hers 
cules of Farnese, fine as they are, lose théir 
interest, though there is not a statue or bust 
in this vast collection but what is exquisite — 
in the rules of proportion, and classically 
just in its unrivalled workmanship: yet'the 
Venus’ and the Apollo so bear away'the 
palm, that few, except such who are well 
skilled in sculpture, will cast more than a 
cursory glance on them, after having-d welt for 
a time on those two chefs d'ceuwres of the art. 

But paintings chiefly excite my admita- 
tion. Those in the Louvre are very fine; 
and the productions of Poussin, when at 
the age of fifty-six, prove that the genius 
of that immortal painter was farfrom being 
then on the decline. . Our Rigaud, as 'T 


always call him, has some pretty specimens 
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here of his skill. There is a very goad, 
portrait, in the German school, of Charles L.: 
just such a countenance as I have always, 
in idea, given to that unfortunate monarch. 
But | heard, with much disgust, two young 
Frenchmen descanting on English cruelty, 
as they stood before this picture; and I 
heard with astonishment, that. they were 
themselves children of the revolution. Oh! 
martyred Louis! even Charles, in all his 
misfortunes, never felt the indignities. which 
thy subjects heaped on thee and thine. 

My favourite, Gerard Dow, shines here 
with peculiar lustre; Dow's Mother reading 
to her Husband, the Country Grocer's Wife, 
and An old Female Miser, are among his 
best productions, 
of dressing his figures had always much 
charms for me, has been eminently success- 
ful in the portrait of a lady, whose neck is 
adorned with a string of pearls; the hol- 
low of her hand, as she raises it to her neck- 
lace to take hold of it, is inimitably execut- 
ed. Christ bearing his Cross, is one of the 
best pictures of this artist;,and the mourn- 
ful look he casts on St, Veronica, is never 
to be forgotten. 

The Works of Mercy, by another Van- 
dyck, is an exquisite painting ; anda por- 
trait, of the famous Rabelais, the Dean Swift 
of the French, has often been covered closely 
over with gold coin, to mark the adequate 
price of its value. 

There are some good portraits by Hans 
Holbein; but. portraits convey not the in- 
terest of general subjects; though we could 
not look-on that of Sir Thomas More with- 
out being affected. 

The works of Rembrandt merit a consi- 

‘ derable portion of attention ;-his own pic- 
ture, and that of his wife, are chefs @'wuvres 
of the art; but An old Man’s Head wauts 
only speech to give it life: the Wood Cut- 
ter's Family is one of those pleasing and 
familiar subjects which detains the eye for 
a length of time, and in which, at every 
glance, some new beauty is distinguishable. 

Reubens shines pre-eminent; yet 1 think 
all his women, though beautiful, are on too 
large a scale. He must have been a very 
partial husband, or else his wife was the 
handsomest of any woman created before 
or since. .. 

_. Teniers’ Card Players, his Knife Grinder, 
and An old Man ina fur Cap, are excellent. 
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school, by Carrici, of Hereules between Ver- 
tue and Vice; but the Infant Hercules, by 
the same hand, is exquisite. A French 
Marshal, t 
sembled very much the King of Rome. [ 
passed, I believe, a full hour before the 
paintings of Guido, What heads! nothing 
in nature was ever seen like them, except 
the head of the lovely Miss P——. Surely 
the artist had been favoured with a vision: ~ 
of angels when he drew them, His sub-. 
jects consist chiefly of sacred and profane 
history; and. his pencil is best.employed_ 
when adapting itself either to the Chie: 
tian’s or the poet's heaven, 


Spanish school, there is a. very affecting 
piece representing the contrition of Peter for 
haying denied his master. He kneels at 
the feet of the Saviour, whose tender. and, 
forgiving. countenance is finely contrasted. 
with the deep remorse Lhucsrtis on the: 
Apostle's visage. 


but they consist mostly of the prevalent 
subjects of the Italians, the religion of their. 
church. There is, however, an excellent 
piece, from the pencil of this artist, of a 
Child frightened by a Dog. You must re-, 
collect how fond | am of all these natural 
scenes in painting; which, though some- 
times degraded with the title of only pretti- 


Vandyek, whose : 
| 
| 


justly appreciated, by all who have seen it 


any popish Jegend. The Virgin and 
‘ . 


There is a fine picture in the Italian 


who stood near me, said it re- 


Among the paintings of. Murillo, in the. 


wed 


Paulo Veronese has et good paintings, 


nesses in the artist, nevertheless always serve ° 
to evince both his skill and feeling. 
Raphael's, Holy, Family is known and 


from the different quarters of the globe; it _ 
is needless for me to say any thing on that 
subject: the air of the heads, however, and 
the expression of countenance given by this 
renowued artist to his subjects, remind me 
much of Angelica Kauffman; they are all 
alike, but they are all celestial. J plainly | 
see, that in colouring and size of figures, 
the’ late Sir Joshua Reynolds took this ac- 
complished painter for his model. 

The Witch of Endor raising the 
Samuel, is well executed by Salvator Re 
There is a curious picture from Titiat 
Venice, of the Holy Virgin sitting o 
ground, holding a white rabbit. Hoy 
domestic the idea, I find a petite: 
subject, for which I can trace | 


ow? 
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has become consecrated in the eyes of all 
good Catholics, are both well executed ; 
and I saw a poor old woman, apparently 
“seventy years of age, make twice the sign 
- of the cross as she stood before this picture ; 
+ certainly one was for the rabbit! 

I have, I am sure, detained you too long 
at the Louvre; blame only my love of the 
art of painting, and not me; you know I am 

j apt to be somewhat prolix on the subject. 
| Nothing can exceed the style in which 
all these public buildings are finished, nor 
the excellent light in which they have con- 
-trived to place every picture.. Indeed every 
private building is fitted up in a high de- 
_ gree of taste, as far as taste goes; but yet 
the work wants a certain durable neatness, 
which English workmen seem exclusively 
to possess. When | hazard this remark, 
' my brother calls me partial, national, and 
almost contracted. I really thought we 
should have quarrelled yesterday, for he 
said he was actually ashamed of his country- 
women: stiff, inanimate, awkward, and 
void of all grace, they were not, he declared, 
fit to be in the same society with French- 
women, who diffused an irresistible charm 
over every assembly wherein they appear- 
ed; while they were skilled to converse on 
every subject, from the most abstruse science 
to the placing of a flower ora ribbon; at 
the same time their intelligent and truly 
feminine manners, divested their knowledge 
of all pedantry, aud theirelegance of ex- 
pression and tasteful precision gave import- 
ance to trifles. “ And then how delightful 
; is it,” added he, “ to see a pair of sparkling 
and meaning eyes fixed politely upon one, 
with delicate attention, till. one has done 
speaking; whereas an Englishwoman sits 
’ Jooking like an absent fool while one is 
addressing a! discourse to her, perhaps of 
not a minute's length, or else while one is 


. 


a said at another part of the room. Then 
my countrywomen’ are so insufferably se- 


You surely, Henry,” said: my good aunt, 
ill ‘not find fault with your sister's want 
ivacity! I find her too lively sometimes.” 
No,” replied he, kindly taking me by 
and,’ asyhe saw. I. looked rather bou- 
ot ~ hag very well: : — indeed, 


Det. 


talking she is eagerly listening to what is | 


ittle nursery, however, which no doubt ,; she has been complimented with having 


been taken fora French girl. I sincerely wish 
all my dear countrywomen were like her, 
and then I should not blush as | often do 
for them. In fact, what I most complain of 
are those English ladies of a certain age—” 
“ And then,” interrupted my aunt, “ levity 
is truly unbecoming.”"—* Granted,” said 
Henry; “ but that easy cheerfulness pos- 
sessed by Frenchwomen is pleasing at every 
period. And why is it that they, even in 
the very decline of life, yet retain the power 
of charming?” 

*« Because,” said I, “ their minds are bet- 
ter cultivated; they are placed more’on an 
equality with your sex; they are allowed 
more influence: many women in England 
are entirely shut out from those paths: of 
learning aud of public life which every 
Frenchwoman is allowed freely to explore. 
Are there not now three hundred thousand 
women, as well as children and old men, 
employed in the public works in Paris? But 
how are women provided for in England?” 

“ Paix, ma petite,” said he, kissing my ° 
forehead; “I would not have my dear 
countrywomen intrinsically otherwise than 
what they. are; but why cannot: they 
unite outward grace with the principles of 
strict virtue? I grant that the French 
character, both in’ males and females, has 
become jin many instances very corruptiand 
depraved, and personal interest’ actuates 
both sexes.” 

* Ah! indeed,” said my aunt; “ and this 
outward grace, Heury, which you so much 
admire, proceeds often from refinement in 
coquetry, and the unbounded desire of the 
empire over men’s hearts.” 

Henry laughed ; and rattling on in: his 
usual strain, from one subject to another, 
he finished with the sublime observation of 
“ No women, you must allow, walk better, 
or have'prettier little feet!” 

The carriage stood. at» the door; atitien 
drove off to the theatre Feydeau. The 
Parisian ladies seem to display a different 
style of dress at every differént spectacle: 
I really, at this, pleasant little theatre, fan- 
cied myself in. England; the ladies wore 
no other ornament om their heads than 
their, own hair, parted on the, forehead 
with a comb, and a few stray ringlets on 
the cheek, This or is much meeed 
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to, by people of the first fashion, and seems ;; 
more) in favour with them than many of} 
the larger theatres. 

To-morrow we shall take an excursion | 
to Versailles, when you shall again hear | 
from your 


Emiiy. 


“ ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALES, 


— c~ 


SOPHIA DOROTHEA, THE UNACKNOWLEDG- 
ED ELECTRESS OF HANOVER, WIFE OF 
GEORGE I. 

Few are unacquainted with the jealousy || 
of George I. excited by Count Konings- || 
mark and this lady. Over the romantic |; 
transaction a veil of mystery has been 
drawn; and, as Lord Byron remarks in his 
Lara, 


< Seal’dare now those lips which could have told.” 


The court of Hanover, ‘at the time that 
Sophia Dorothea, Princess of Zell, added || 


the Princess, after her marriage, has anol 
censured even by her most zealous parti- 
Zans, as very imprudent in a wife and mo- 
ther. She was accustomed, two or three 
times a. week, to feign sickness and retire to 
her apartment. Koningsmark was then ad- 
mitted ; he supped with her, and remained 
often till two or three in the morning, re- 
tiring by a little private staircase to the 
great. gate of the ducal palace. But there 
is this to be said in favour of the Princess, 
that she never received him alone; she was 
always accompanied by one or more of her 
ladies, who remained with her till the 
Count took his leave. 

Whether the Count fel] a victim to either 
private vengeance or to the jealousy of a 
husband, she knew not, but Sophia aban- | 
doned herself to the most immoderate trans- 
ports of grief and indignation: she declared 
she would no longer live with barbarians 
and murderers. And after this scandalous |; 
breach a separation, indeed, was absolutely 
requisite ; but no divorce ever took place, || 
and neither party were allowed to marry. | 
Indeed it is said that George 1. was so con: 
vinced of her virtue, that he generously !\ 


to it an additional lustre, was most splen- | 
did, polished, and gallant. The conduct ot 


| 
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‘offered to bury ll past reseitments imobli- 


| however, all offers of reconciliation, and — 


P.S. | have purchased an exceHent ca- 
so much in artificial flowers; it is’ 
the Animated Flower Bashet. Tha 
are most ingeniously grouped + 
their beads forming basket fal of 
and their feet and ancles the base. — 
(To be continued.) 


aah’ ite 


vion. He was’proved to have had a 

in the assassination of Koningsmark 5 i 

| either the act of a jealous mistress, or 

uncle of George, tenacious of the leucutiit’ 

her who was now his niece. She rejected, — 


| again declared she would not live ina fa — 
mily-of assassins. “a aeate? 
When George was called to ascend the 
throne of England, he again renewed “his — 
generous offers. Her answer is worth re 
cording, as it shews that even the splen-— 
dour of a crown could not shake the natural _ 
firmness of her mind. “If,” said she, “I — 
am guilty of the crime imputed to me, Tam 
unworthy to be your Queen. {f I am in- 
nocent, the King is unworthy to be my hus- — 
band.” » ja naiee eat wee 
In the Castle of Ahiden, where she was - 
confined for life, she was treated with every 
mark of respect due to her rank. Artificers: 
and tradesmen had free access to 
no man or woman of distinction was all 
ed any intercourse with her: she 
allowed to take an airing of about a! pue's 
distance in her coach every day. ~ ry BHR 


ond 
¥ 


As often as she received the sa 
which was very frequently, she 
protested her innocence, and 
at her dying hour. («hire 

al) Hite 
iva 
MARIA THERESA, 

On the day of her coronation 
the crown was so large that si 
ed to bind roilers round her 
vent it from falling over 
weight was so insuppe 
' alldwed, when she. “a 
| public; to take it off. — 
brought a glow into her cou 


was) peculiarly charming. -Towards. the 
beauty; and her. person grew large and | 
‘unwieldy. Asshe was travelling once from |) 
_ Vienna ‘to Presburg, she fell, from an open 
carriage, and bruised. her face so violently 
that she seemed threatened for some time 
with the loss of sight.. Her features, from 
this fatal accident, became quite unrecognis- | 
able to those who had known her in the 
meridian of her former charms. 

' She never wore any other dress after the 
death of the Emperor, but widow's weeds ; 
and on no occasion would she put on dia- 
monds.: She wore constantly gaiters, as she 
found them a support, she used an eays in. 
walking. 

5 aihendsiqumnaoded al past: ages which 
could furnish such, conjugal grief and affec- 
tion as that which was displayed by the 

Empress \Maria Theresa. In ‘the most ri- 
gorous season she would visit the. vault of 
the Capucins, where. the remains of her 
husband réposed, press the urn which held 
his ashes to her bosom, and pray, ew 
» , for the repose of his.soul, 

But her devotion degenerated into ‘bi 
gotry, for she firmly, believed that every 
heretic was excluded from divine mercy. 
She used to say that the English were 
almost. all, Deists,. Infidels, and Free- 
_ thinkers, 

It is strange that with,a soul that was 
the very essence of liberality and munifi- 
gence, her religious. notions should have 
been so..very contracted. As she used to 
pass along the road leading to Schoenbrun, 
her favourite country residence, she would 
throw -ducats, and other. coin out of her 
_ carriage window to the. populace, and 
. guards. Genius and talent always flourished 
under her protection. 


LIZABETH MARIA, PRINCESS OF PARMA. 

Tis lady was born the same year as her 
nd, the Arch-Duke Joseph of Austria. 
‘an understanding highly accomplish 
was peculiarly skilled in music; 
er favourite amusement was playing 
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added to its natural beauty; her fine hair 
»disarranged, floated in ringlets over, her 
-well-turned shoulders, and her whole figure || 
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| A pensive melancholy, which had»in it 
something mysterious, interested and awak- 
| ened the curiosity of all around her: no 
| pleasures, no endearments from those she 


decline of her life'the smail-pox ruined her, | loved, could ever dissipate the saddened 


gloom which overshadowed ‘her counte- 
| nance. When the commissioners from the 
i court of Vienna arrived at Parma to demand 
her in marriage for the Arch-Duke, she 
addressed herself to ther with energy; and 
after politely thanking them for the pre- 
‘| ference shewn her, she added :—“ I have 
only to regret that the trouble which they 
have given themselves will be entirely in- 


regard to him, and endeavoured in public 
to be cheerful; but no sooner was she re- 


4 


| effectual, since I am well convinced that I 
views designed by my marriage.” 

From the day of her quitting Pari to 
in saying that her life would be short. 

Whenever she went to the theatre her 
carrying her cloak under his arm, and ma- 
nifesting in all his actions the tenderest. 
behaved with every external appearance of 
tired than she sunk into; her former dejec- 
tion was death. 

She was delivered of a dangliter in the 
pect of her own elevation, could dissipate 
Duke was about to be elected:King of the 
quently, 

One day a lady said to her, “Is it possible 
daughter whom you so fondly love?’ Can 

uf 
with you? No, indeed, she will not re~- 

She laid a bet with the Arth-Duchess 

she should die before the end of the year 


shall not live long enough to answer thie 
that of her death, she constantly persisted 
husband never failed to accompany her, 
affection towards her. She, on her part, 
tion, while her favourite topic of conversa- 
year 1761; but neither maternal feeling, 
the fondness of her husband, nor the pros- 
her profound melancholy. When the Arch- 
Romans, “These things,” said she, fre- 
live to be Queen of the Romans.” . 

that your Highness can forget the little 
you quit her with so much coldness and 
indifference ?” 

cess, “ that I shall leave my little one long * 
The child died at that very age. 

Christina, of whom she was very fond, that 
1768; This circurhstance. was publicly 


“Do you believe then,” replied the Prin- - 


“ regard not me. I shall never 


main with you above seven years at most." 
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known. Returning at the fall of the year, 
from: Luxembourg to Vienna, when the 
carriage had attained the summit of the 
hill, which commands a view of the city, 
she was seized with a shivering, which she 
declared the forerunner of her immediate 
death. 

She lived, however, till November, when 
on the eighteenth, as she was sitting in her 
room in the evening, an alaram clock, 
which was placed there, struck several 
times beyond the hour it ought to have 
told. She turned pale, and addressing her- 
self to one of her ladies, she said, “, There 
is the signal which calls me away!" She 
continued, notwithstanding, in good health 
till the next day, when she completed her 
twenty-second year. In the morning the 
Arch-Duchess__ Christina rallied. her on 
her predictions ; but in the evening, as she 
was walking across her chamber, she sud- 
denly fell, or rather sunk down on her 
knees. Shortly after the small-pox. ap- 

red; she was very delirious during her 
disorder, and she expired on the 27th No- 
vember, 1763. 


Ge eee 
CHARACTERS OF CELEBRATED FRENCH WOMEN. 
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MADAME LA MARECHALE DE LUXEM- 
BOURG. 


Supporrep by a great name, by 
much confidence, and by her illustrious fa- 
mily, @ conduct more than what results 
from imprudence, became pardonable in 

‘the Marechale de Luxembourg ; and not 
only'so, but she was the sovereign standard 
of elegance, fashion, and those’ rulés which 
are the basis of true politeness. Her em- 
pire over the opinions of both sexes in 
‘early youth, was absolute ; she set bounds 
to the follies of young women, and com- 
pelled the young men to observe a correct 
and reSpectful behaviour. 

Whatever satirical wit the Marechale 
might outwardly display, her heart had no 
share in it; she was incapable of an un- 
kind action, even in jest: she was some- 
times serious, but without the least ill hu- 
mour ; and her outward forms of ceremony 
were more talkative than dull; she was 

“even ready to render any one a friendly 
service, after having been rather violent 
with them. Nature and frankness formed 
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THE PRINCESS OF MONOCA. = 

Wuen this illustrious stranger was 
released from the captivity she had endured 
in one of the revolutionary prisons; to be 
led to the scaffold, she turned towards the 
jailor who was dragging her to the fatal 
cart which was to convey her away, and — 
drawing from her bosom a small paper, 
wherein was a lock of her hair, she intreated — 
him to convey it to her son, whose address 
was written on the paper. “I trust,” said 
she, “that I may implore this favour from 
your mercy... 1 request it in my own name, 
and in the name of all who now hear me. 
Swear to mein the presenceof these worthy 
and afflicted people, who are about.to suffer _ 
with myself, that you will fulfil what 1 
ask,” The jailor promised faithfully. to 
acquit himself of this commission. She 
then drew near the funeral cart, and turn- 
ing towards one of her women, who was a 
partaker of her sad fate, but who, almost 
lifeless with terror, seemed as if unable to 
arrive at the place of execution before she 
expired, ‘ Take courage, my dear friend,” 
said the Princess, “ pray take courage; ; itis 
guilt alone which ought to fear.” 


her disposition, and they excuse a multitude 
of errors. 

She united te a sound judgment that 
quickness of understanding, without which 
the artist is imperfect, and the soldier's va- 
Jour is vain. Her grand-daughter, the 
Duchess de Biron, had given her for a new 
year's gift, the portraits of La Fontaine and 
Moliere, her two favourite authots.— 
“Which of these men do you think was 
the greatest ?” said one present. “ This,” 
replied she, without hesitation, shewing — 
La Fontaine, “ is the most eel 
style the most imperfect.” 


ana 


MADAME D’ANGIVILLIERS. 


Possrssep in a peculiar degree 
the charms of conversation, this 
sembled at her house all the learn 
bels esprits of Versailles. At an 
age she was remarkable for: her grot 
manner of dressing herself. She was 
possessed of any outward charm but 
markably fine head of hair, which tou 
the ground; it is true that was not y 
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see — 


‘*xtraordinary, since she was very short of 
ature : this fine hair, however, she took || 
icular care to display, adorning it with | 
ers and flowers, so'that she rendered.) 
‘the wrinkles of age yet more conspicuous., 
At first sight her manners seemed as whim- 
‘sical as her attire; she was ceremonious 
ito excess, and though all her life she had 
“kept company with courtiers, there was a 
i degree of meatiness apparent in lier: her 
% first husband had been: one of the a 
lt valets. 
it . Under this ridiculous exterior was soon 
wi discovered a yery superior mind ; a sound 
'and lively understanding ; wennth of 
heart, without, enthusiasm, | wit without 


| 


& acrimony, knowledge without pedantry ; in 
i short, a steady equality of mind and tem- 
ii per... When a conversation became inter- 
u esting, she was all animation; and spoke 
4 on every subject with elegance, justice, and, 
,) Clearness. She did, not want to borrow, 
., the wit of others to make her conversation 
| delightful, but her memory furnished her 
») ‘with appropriate anecdotes, that she re- 
i counted with a grace and charm peculiar 
« to herself. 
: 
= * ‘THE DUCHESS DE POLIGNAC. 
Tue. favour of Marie Antoinette. for: 

this beautiful and unfortunate female was 
i! but of short duration: sensible, however, 

of her worth, she appointed her governess 
i to the royal children of France, although 
* the wishes. of the King and those of the 
d public also, were for placing a certain 
Duchess, more fitted by her age, for the 
| important charge. 
7 The countenance of the Duchess de Po- 
H lignac, had in it an expression almost ce- 
6 


lestial; her look, her smile, her features, 
were, all angelic: she had one of those 
_._ heads which Raphael would have taken for 


ECDOTE OF THE PRESENT EMPEROR 
_ OF RUSSIA. 

dopa Alexander, whom we may 
fly style the great, visited England, he 
to say, that the man within whose 
h Heaven has placed the greatest ma- 
als for making life happy, was, in his 
n, an tea country gentleman. 


a model, where sense and sweetness united 

play over the visage. Many beauties have’ 

excited more surprise and admiration, but 

' on Madame de: Polignac the eye delighted 

long to dwell. Her character corresponded 

with her figure; always equal, mild, and 

serene; she seemed pleased in any situation, 

and with every one with whom she found 

herself in company; her conversation was 

not remarkable for its brilliancy, but it was 
rational and sprightly; malignity was a 
stranger ‘to her» tongue; ‘she was mild 

without being insipid, and amiable with- 
out being striking- The world, in general, 
reproached her-with coldness; which, per- 
haps, took its:rise from her not paying suf- 

ficient attention to those people who crowd- 

ed to! pay their respects to her every Sun- 

day; it was not the result of pride; but 
she had not art sufficient to conceal the 
weariness that these visits of etiquette 
caused her, wherein she knew friendship 
had no part. All the rest of the week she 
lived like the recluse of a castle: a dozen 
of friends, with her own family, formed her 
society ; where an amiable and happy free-: 
dom might be said to reign. 

Madame de Polignac was in possession 
of the gifts of fortune, it is true; but it was 
much against her inclination that she was 
kept at Versailles; and she would willingly: 
have sacrificed the greatest part of her 
riches, to have lived in quiet retirement at 
Paris. 

At the epocha of the revolution; it is 
well known that the Queen became the’ 
unfortunate object of general animadver- 
sion. The people yet imagined that the 
Duchess de Polignac was her favourite; 
and attributed the evils which then hang 
over France to her extravagant counsels. 
She was obliged to save herself by flight, 
from the popular fury, and she died shortly 


after»in exile. , 
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His associate and playmate from earliest 
years, was a very amiable and respectable 
English gentleman: when placed at an 
immeasurable distance from each other, 
Alexander yet retained the firmest friend- 
ship for the companion of his boyish days. 
A short time before Paul issued his decree 
against the English, the then Grand Duke 
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had formed another friendly acquaintance l with them, he was’ sketching down all 
with one of our countrymen, and who used Which might serve his purpose. The next _ 
to play duets with Alexander on the flute. day, being Sunday, he detained them nearly~ — 
When his friend was compelled to quit’ the whole day in his painting-room, and 
Russia, he took up the instrument, and thus availed bimself of every advantage this oc- 
addressed it, as he held it in his hand, and: | casion afforded: , aH 3 
bade the gentleman farewell. “ Adieu, ’ te 

sweet instrument! You have charmed | : ieee? 
away many an hour of care; “often and | 5°ME ACCOUNT OF THE SITTINGS OF THE, 
deeply shall 1 regret the absence of your] COMMITTEE OF GENERAL SAFETY DUR=, 
charming-sounds. But: you ate going to | ING THE REIGN OF ROBERSPIERRE, © | 
breathe them in the happiest country in the 
world.” i gi 
_ However trifling the above anecdote 


In order to gain admittance into the 
| anti-chambers, we were obliged’ to” grope 
‘our way through a long corridor, lighted 
may appear, it discovers the heart of the only by a lamp at each end. Every avenue 
illustrious. persou:| and) trivial | circum.) which led to the apartmetit where the cori- 
stances like these, evince the finer feelings mittee for public safety held their sittitigs, 
of the soul; it is; by touches snch as these,’ was dark, gloomy, and horrible, and form" ’ 
that a minute observer of mankind can ed a striking ‘contrast’ with’ the’ halls - 
trace the colourings of feeling and sensibi-| wherein the ‘Decemvits’ were collected” — 
lity. ‘together: those who obtained: the ‘favour’ 
: _ of being admitted into their presence, were’ 
ANECDOTE OF MORLAND, THE PAINTER. | dazzled at the sudden change. The finest’ 
Moruanp once took itin his head to'| tapestry from the Gobelins covered the’ 
serve the office of constable gratis; but he | floor. Marble, gilt bronze, and pier glasses” 
soon was weary of it. Atthe time he un-! ornamented in profusion the vast “apart-’ 
dertook to wield the staff of civic power,| ment; the most beautiful time-pieces’ and ~ 
the weather was favourable, the days long, sumptuous girandoles adorned the chimney- 
and he was not much employed; but he’) pieces; in the various recesses were placed _ 
soon found that he could not exercise his} superb arm-chairs, and voluptuous otto- 
authority when, and how he pleased. | mans for the use of those republicans, who 
When he has’ been busily employed: in| displayed in public the manners ‘and Jan- 
finishing a picture, and in urgent need of | guage of the Lacedemonians. In’ small 
money, an order would arrive from the | closets were side-boards laid out with the 
high constable to send him on business 1 choicest food and wiues, so that the mem- . 
that would take up the whole day. Ifhe | bers of the committee might satisfy their 
had to serve a summons for a jury, he was'|| appetites without being obliged to quit the 
toad 


always, behind-hand in executing it, and 
exhausted the patience of the coroner, from 
whom he experienced a severe reprimand. 


apartment. 
Seated round a large oval table) covered 
with green baize, and loaded with papers 


His admirable picture, however, of the | containing the decrees of death, were the 
Deserter, owes its masterly strokes of nature, | Decemvirs who were weighing in their im- 
for which he was so emineut, to his having || pure hands the destiny of France and ofall 


served in this office; for just as he had be- || Europe. L tie 


gan it, a serjeant, drummer, and private, in 


their way to Dover, in pursuit of deserters, |; gether till, about ten o'clock at night 3 
came into the house where Morland was,.|j when they arrived, though not absolute 
' as usual, drinking, for a billet; Morland || drunk, yet they were stimalated by wine 
ticularly on the trials of deserters by. ' spiration of the prisons, and laid do 
court-martial, with their punishment, He ‘| plan of depopulation during fifteen m 
provided these, his new acquaintance, with | A map of France was always spread 
ale,wine, aud tobaceo, took them to his | the Decemvirs, with the pop 

house, and while he seemed to be carousing ' ied # 


accompanied them to the Britannia, 
them plentifully, and questioned them par- 


ebypegil 


The Decemvirs were not all collected to- _ 


and good cheer, and heated by liquors. 
It was here that. they organized. the cor 


uatio 


| commune. wh, Mesa 


Biays 
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If walls were possessed of the faculty of |, These were the last words he was heard to 


Rearing what horrible blasphemies against, U 
umanity would they have heard. The 
Yecemvirs resembled a company of but- |) 
i... the proprietors of twenty- -five million 
of heads. 

When Roberspierre assisted at their de- 
liberations, they took a darker.tint; they 
laughed less, and committed evil with less 
gaiety. 


ft 4 
| PARTICULARS OF THE DEATH OF THE EM- 
PEROR FRANCIS, FATHER OF JOSEPH 
| "THE SECOND. 


J 

, 

! : 

i Tse Emperor was in his private box 
5 at the theatre, when he received the final 
j summons which called him to eternity.’ 
{ He made sigus to the Princess of Auresberg 
» that he felt unwell, and pointed to his head. 
, His indisposition became more violent; 


, yet, unwilling to prevent the performance | 
} from going on, he sat some time longer, | 


, till finding himself threatened with total | 

loss of sense, he rose up and went out fol- 
, lowed by three noblemen... When the Em- 

peror got into the air he staggered; but} 
, on one of his attendants asking him if he 
, was not well, he said in German, “A man 
, of spirit is not affected by'a small matter.” 


utter. 

He attempted at stdeavturieg to gain 
his own apartment; in his way to which, 
| he was obliged ‘first to descend a flight of 
| wooden steps; when he came to the top 
his head turned giddy, and he laid hold on 
the centinel who was stationed ‘there: as 
he tried to advance, he fell forward at the. 
first or second step., He was immediately 
| conveyed to an anti-chamber, where they 
laid him. on a common bed, belonging to 
one of the. lacqueys about the court. 
While the surgeons were sent for, the King 
of the Romans was called out from the, 
theatre. Nothing could equal the demon , 
strations of his filial affliction, as he took 
his dying father in his arms. The Em-, 
peror’s veins were opened, his temples sca- 
rified, and every method made use of for 
his recovery, but all in vain. He gave no 
longer signs of sense or life. 

Count Hatzfieldt, minister of state for: 
the interior, entered the chamber about 
two hours after. He found the royal 
corpse yet stretched on the miserable pal- 
let, alone, without one attendant near him, 
while two or three’ lingering drops of blood). 
were yet oozing from the veins’ which the 
surgeons had opened, 
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" Napre had already assumed a haughty {| who had just left the college of the Pontift Ff 


arrogant air, when the private secretary to 
; the Prime Minister was announced. In 
j  conséquence of the essential. services which 
the privateer Fortune had rendered to the 
‘pia by antoying” the commerce of the 


der of the naval forces, Our hero, 
enly inflamed with military ardour, 
phe would conquer, and thought him- 
‘ain of success. Under a false con- 
mn that he must superintend i in person 
nar agement of every branch of his de- 
ent, he enquired into the’ minutest de- 
wi ‘aunty him’ t6 Tose a of the’ 


the other his son; a third, a relation of 
his mother, or of iis mistress; and more 
than one married lady solicited employ- 
ment for her husband, who stood in the 
way of a paramour. Nadir thought of 
doing right, whilst, listeniiig only to per- 
sons in high favour; he neglected meritori- 
ous officers who had no friends to patronize 
them. He granted’ commissions’'to in 
dividuals, who indeed were not deficient 
in courage, but had never seen manteuvres 
but. on paper or in painting. Sails, rig- 
ging, ammunition, ‘and provisions were 


wanted, and Nadir’ had recourse to public’ 


leeches, ‘to supply the admiralty by con- 
tract? so ‘that the natioual caren. were. 


| empty and the Poke. but very indi® 


Da 


ee 
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ferently equipped, when Nadir was ordered the saviour of the empire: No — ‘ 


out for an expedition of great importance. 
The enemy, who had reveived previous in- 
telligence of the intended expedition, had 
already put to sea, and had taken the ad= 


vantage of the wind. His line, not coals | | pomenies of the seals of office, 


well formed, was cut through; his | 
were not rightly interpreted; nay, the ma- 
riners wee at a loss to execute mancedvres | 
which they had never been taught how 
to perform. Some few galleys acted most 
wonderfuliy ; others, being disabledy went 
to the bottom, their commanders refusing 
to strike their colours: these heroical || 
achievements, however, prevented not a 
compleat defeat ; and Nadir, after having 
several times been in danger of his Jife, | 
escaped with great difficulty, and returned. |, 
into port with the wrecks of a squadron || 
that had been the pride and the hope of, 
the empire. 

Some few envious malecontents were in 
expectation that Nadir would be removed | 
from his high station. By no means. Too! 
many individuals were interested in sup- | 
porting him, in order to secure themselves | 
against public vengeance. A most ingeni- | 


Was now reckoned above his merits. 
prime minister; who had recenthy 
to disapprove of a plan he had 
was dismissed, when our hero 


| pointed Premier. ainsck egies 
} It is said that, in imitetioniof Iniaaealll 
' cessors, he caressed such as were im cireum- 
| stances to supply his extravagance, and 
that he removed them as soon as their re- 
sources were exhausted; that when a hand- 
| some woman had a nidmoriaf to | 
him, the rest were obliged to danee attend 
: ance for a long time in his anti-chamber, 
| that he promoted his clients only: thusedl- 
lecting round him those mew ae 
_ be subservient to: his purposes; e 
dispersed all whose talents or disposition 
_ occasioned him alarm. wry tip EG 
|| "Phe monarch had obly°one child, # 
daughter; but according to the fundamen- 
tal laws of the country, females were ee 
‘cluded from the throne. The ambitiots 
| Nadir thought it not peta ee 
for him to succeed to’ the Emperor Did 


| bis heart partake of the suggestion of his 


ous report was circulated, in which all the || mind? Did that heart at least pay Elma 
blame was attached to those who had been: | the tribute.ofa tear? Perhaps it did,—bat 
sunk, Nay, it was farther urged, that our 1 to what avail? ‘He fhought not of ascer- 
hero was entitled toa reward for bis un- ! taining whether he had not 

daunted bravery, or, at least, an indemni- || upon, and whether, indeed, Elma no longer 
fication for the glory which he had’ been’ |! existed. He was too busily engaged in 


maliciously prevented from ‘acquiring. So-| 
that whilst another squadron was getting |) 
ready, he was appointed to command a 
powerful army, imtended to chastise a 
neighbouring Prince, Nadir this time was 
accompanied. by, a host. of flatterers,, who'|' 
were unceasingly praising his magnanimity 
and liberal disposition. « In his name they 
leyied heavy contributions, of which they || 
reaped the whole advantage; they even 
preyed, on the, allowance, of their own 
men.,, 

dn the. mean time the. enemy took a bad 
positions, A. skilful, tactician, soon. per- 
ceived if, and.the,.whole of; Nadir’s force 
was instantly marched, to. encounter the} 
weakened, foe. The corps, scattered here 
and, there, were attacked successively, and 
No adir’s troops: displayed. stich, intrepidity,; 
that, theysobtaineda complete victory. 
Several fortified tow 


apones their gates 
» to the Conqueror, and aN ir was prociaimed 


-eontriving the means of obtaining the hand 
of the Princess. Intrigue, bribery, audacity, — 
and flattery, he alternately put in practice. 
The most elevated in the 

| degenerated souls rendered the. 
pontiffs, the most perverse: of 
| when they cease being the 
plary ; women, who like ta) nt 


their. abilities, teeta the « ou: 
| narch, and persuaded him that the. 

| safety, and even the glory, of hi 
were concerned in the completio on ¢ 
riage,. of which history. a fo 
/ plicity of precedents: 9 tha: 
tired of contending, sing . 
finally yielded ;consent. Th 
that time was travelling; i 
parts of the empire; 9 when ly her 
_her,up to Nadir, § e WO! 

of his provinces 5, anden 
Fotitpeakell mae 


_ NADIR, 


7 “dispa tched as proxy, with a brilliant suite, 
_ to marry her in the name of our, hero. The 


; @pproaching Hymen, howeyer, and the 
jy ~ grand procession that preceded. it, were all 
, Interrupted, in consequence of an even 
, _ which must have beenforeseen long since: — 
Death broke asunder the worn-out springs | 
i of the monarch’s weakened existence.» Ad. | 
ne .mitting that his life had been abridged, 
m Nadir had nothing to reproach himself 
i, ~~ With on that score. The interesting news 
i was soon whispered about the town. * Do 
j) you know the Prince is dead2—Who is to 
tw be his successor ?”—* It is very immaterial 
@ indeed, since a King it will be,” was the 
#! | answer.—Thus it appeared, that the nation 
@ objected not to the accession of a new dy- 
ci nasty. In the mean time the council was 
ij assembled, and what with considerable 
bribes, and stiJi more extravagant promises 
yi ~ (which he was determined uever to fulfil), 
4, Nadir was. unanimously elected to fill the 
throne. 
¥ ' Now then Nadir having over his head 
"i -the ethereal palace of the Being who has 
_ kingdoms at his disposal, it isto be pre- 
* sumed that he will think he has reached 
: the summit of happiness. He will now be- 
Y hold only respectful countenances; his 
; most extravagant wishes will be considered 
"as oracles; the most distinguished among 
© his subjects will solicit the honour of an 
i audience; the fairest among the fair will 
sue for a mysterious téte-d-téte. Entertain- 
i ments, however, are not to interfere with 
public business. Nadir himself will direct 
Uy the course of national affairs; he will seek 
‘ for, and be’ made acquaiuted with the real 


truth; be proposes to see, every thing with 
his own eyes, to hear every transaction 
through hisown ears. Noble destiny! but 
will he be adequate to the task? His 
ands are but weak, and his head, turned 
ddy, cannot withstand the too rapid 
ogress of the imperial car: the beams of 
h are intercepted by the clouds that 
and it; haughty falsehood sits by the 
him, and seizes the slackened reins 
estate. Nadir, in his confused state 
d, forgets the respectable, industri- 
nufacturer, the poor mechani¢ under 
le roof, and the extensive.fieids, 
supply the wants of his numer- 


} 
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| tressful situation, and ‘call aloud for justice. 
Nadir's ‘favourites look’ at them and bid 
them “ suffer patiently.” If the monarch 
enquires why the environs of his palace 


t, || are so crowded? he is answered, that the 
|| people rejoice at their prosperity under so 


glorious a sovereign. Nadir believes them, 
because he wishes it tobe so, atid derives 
some consolation from the assertion, for he 
was far from being happy himself, being 
constantly engaged in settling domestic 
broils. ‘ 
. Whoever was desirous of obtaining a 
post, was continually harassing him with 
calumnies against the man who filled it. 
In his amours, Nadir had as many rivals 
as there were profligate debauchees. at 
court; and he is at a loss to find a friend, a 
‘single mortal in whose company he might, 
for a moment, unburthen himself of his 
grandeur, or who would sympathize in his 
sorrows. None approach him but to offer 
advice suggested by selfish motives, and 
vile cupidity: the\most humble courtiers, 
, when in his presence, were the most ty- 
| rannical in his absence, and trampled under 
foot the lower orders. ‘id 
Nadir suffered great distress already, 
when he was informed that the daughter 
of the late King refused to give him her 
hand; also that she had sought the pro- 
tection of a foreign despot... Notsithstand- 
ing his resources were exhausted, the 
members of his privy. council, who ex- 
pected to derive great profit from it, ad- 
vised our hero to go to war; aud war he 
accordingly declared, which, it is well’ 
known, is always attended with a long 
train of calamitous disasters. The enemy 
‘soon overpowered an undisciplined. army, 
of which the sovereign had not been allow- 
ed to take the command. Whole provinces 
were invaded ; the rest being oppressed, 
dissatisfaction soon assumed a most serious 
aspect : a conspiracy was organized, and 
such as were determined to obtain. redress, 
or seek. revenge, had found means to carry 
on their plan without being exposed to de- 
tection, although some of their adherents 
were inmates of the sovereign’s palace. 
The hour of bis punishment was come. 
As he was trying, ina sweet slumber, to 


_ The people, however, on their || steep his senses in forgetfulness, the door of 
e the throne, lament their dis- || his. er was broke open, and he was 
2 


«4 


~~ 


ad 
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seized upon, notwithstanding his most, “that I am now watering with my tears 
earnest representations and intreaties. the pavement ofa gloomy dungeon. Could 
What could equal his surprise and terror |} she whom I have so grievously offended, 
when he was carried away in a grated || pity me still? Alas! how could 1 credit: 
waggon ; when he was forced to alight at |} that she was no longer herself? How 
the entrance of a citadel, which, in his|} could I hope ever to find an excuse for 
pame, his ministers had erected close|} mine own inconstancy? She had ceased 
to the sea shore; when he was thrown into || writing to me! But from whom did I 
a dungeon, impervious to the rays of the|| hear it?—from a perfidious man, entirely 
sun ! destitute of principles. Has not sad expe- 
Nadir, in his fury, wished at one time to|} rience taught me that the generality of 
be liberated, only that be might execute || men were deceitful? Wherefore did not I 
the most sanguinary projects. Sometimes, || return hastily into the country? Elma ~ 
in a fit of cowardly despair, he would call || could not have treated me with disregard 
death to his assistance. He might, perhaps, | or inattention. I ought at least, when I 
at other times, have struggled against his || met her, to have cleared my doubts, con- 
adversity, had it been the mere consequence || fessed my errors, and’ have deserved being 
of blind fortune’s sports; but it was the|| pardoned. Alas! I no longer knew how 
result of his own transactions, and that re- || to love, I only wished to please 1 have’ 
collection alone aggravated the weight of || presumed to offer gold to Elma! I knew 
his sorrows. her not ;—I did not even know myself:— 
Several months had elapsed, and Nadir || the dangerous little book had metamor- 
began to be accustomed, in some measure, |! phosed my being :—let mine enemies keep 

to his cruel captivity, of which he could | it, and they will be sufficiently punished! 
not foresee the end. He was kindly thank- || They have Jeft me, however, a treasure, of 
ful for being supplied with books, which | which I ought to have known the real 
served to adorn his memory and improve || yalue.. How sweet were Elma’s accents — 
his mind. He was, moreover, allowed to, when, presenting me with a lock ‘of her 
walk into the garden belonging to the | hair, she said, ‘ That will bring Elma back 
citadel, from which his health reaped || to your remembrance.’ Ah! if, since I had 
great benefit, and he received great enjoy- || only shewn it to Elma, it would have 
ment. He was no longer the forsaken | brought Nadir back to the remembrance 
author, who had beheld with indifference | of his friend. By uttering one single word 
the animated scenery of nature. He no} 1 might have resumed the figure under 
longer thought himself alone when within || which I had inspired an innocent, tender 
the narrow limits of a parterre, or of a. affection ; but | was devoured with am- 
forest of myrtle or lemon trees. Now the || bition, 1 wished to command others, and 
simple verdure, the sweet warbling of the || had not a sufficient command oyer myself. 
birds created the most pleasing sensations; ) How came 1 to forget Elma, to offer to 
the harmony of the heavens raised his || unite my destiny to that of another wo- 
thoughts towards the Father of all beings, || man whom I had never seen ?—because — 
and caused him to smile contemptuously at || she brought me a throne for her portion! 
the importance with which we view our |/T am ruined beyond redemption. In th 
mean projects, our insignificant ¢onten- || company of men, and in the intoxi 
tions. By degrees he accustomed himself || of power, I have contracted errors, ani 
to pronounce with respect the name of | most odious vices. 1 am no longer 
Alzor, whom he had almost forgotten in || ing of Elma; a faithful and virtue 
the days of his prosperity. He could only || alone is worthy of possessing those 
upbraid the sprite with too much conde- || that heart which J knew not h 
scension, aud would often repeat :—Learn | preciate.—Respectable Alzor, ke 

|| 


how to moderate thy wishes. However, the || over her; let her be happy, and I st 
recollection of Elma was constantly upper- || content.” 4 
most in his mind. An inward voice whis- At these words Nadir fell, e 
-pered to him that Elma still existed. “ She | the cold pavement, into a lethar, 
very little suspects,” would Nadir say,|| ber, that bore the appearance of 
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sleep. Meanwhile, what was the loving 
‘Elma doing? Having lost all hopes of 


lever meeting with her lover again, and in 
order to avoid the disgraceful pursuit of the 
"steward, she had returned to the rural spot 
‘where every object seemed to reflect the 
image of the man she adored. There she 
i spent her days in deep melancholy and so- 
Nlitude. Upon the first report of Nadir’s 
i disasters, Alzor went to visit her; but, con- 
*trary to his usual habit, condescended to 
# speak to the innocent maid. He gave her 
® a brief account of our hero's different me- 
i/ tamorphoses, which twice put her to the 


SSS SSS 
the lock of hair. Our hero started, and his 
eyes “were scarcely opened when he met 


‘those of Elma.—How is their ecstacy to be: 


expressed ! 

Alzor carried the two lovers to the spot 
where they had first enjoyed happiness. 
He united them, gave them salutary advice, 
and would often come to witness the feli- 
city which was the result of their adherence 
to it. He intended at first to bestow on 
Nadir a gift to forget his own history; 
but upon second thoughts, he was satisfied 
with saying: “ The experience we derive 
from the errors which we have committed, 


4 blush. He easily prevailed on her to ac- f and the fatal consequences that have at- 
& company him; and it may as easily be | tended them, must in future guard us 


© guessed, towards what part they directed || 
“| their course. Wrapped up in a cloud, 
« they could hear whatever Nadir said: 


| against either.” 
As soon as I had pronounced aloud the 
above moral sentence, I held my tongue. 


s Alzor was delighted at the sensations | The company that had been listening to 
"| which every word created in the agitated | || me, then exclaimed, in a chorus :—* You 


i; mind of Elma, who cast upon the sprite a 
“ glance, of which he plainly understood the 


might very well have dispensed taking the 
trouble of translating that little work. 


jj} Meaning, and he presented her Nadir’s | Except Elma’s fidelity, it is all as in Baby- 


i) pardon and discharge. To Love it was re- 
; served to break off the ponderous fetters. 
; Alzor next touched Nadir’s eye-lids with 


lon.” 
And they all went away, regretting Al- 
zor’s little book. 


oo 
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¢ A TALE FROM THE SPANISH. 
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i libertines of the same age as himself. His 


Tuere is no city more famed for the 
exercise of science and every liberal arts 
# than that of Toledo ; there the youth of 
(| Spain receive. the best instruction, and 

there they have an opportunity of obtain- 
, ing that fine polish of manner, which ena- 
db bles them to shine in the first classes of so- 
ety. At the same time it isa dangerous 
ation for those who know not how to 
ter their passions and inclinations, as it 
the abode of pleasure, as well as of learn- 
and it abounds with women of the 
t fascinating beauty and manners, who 
far from cruel. 

Ferdinand was a nobleman of an 
t and illustrious family of Castille, 
soon became a victim to the licen- 
‘too much practiced at Toledo, 
d in those scenes of excess 
held out to him by young 


fortune by no means answered to his birth; 
and being allowed but a very moderate 
pension from his father during the time of 
his studies, he Jent an ear to the dangerous 
advice of those by whom he was surround- 
ed, and had recourse to gambling and 
other kind of arts unworthy of a gentleman, 
in order to satisfy his thirst for pleasure. 
All these vices were concealed under a fair 
outside, and by the most sprightly and in- 
sinuating manners, so that he was always a 
welcome guest among the ladies. He was | 
very ambitious of being introduced to a 
young stranger, who had Jately lost her fa- 
ther and mother, and having no other re- 
lations left, she lived at Toledo, and might 
be said to be entirely her own mistress. 

Her extreme yivacity made her only de- 
sivous of seeing amongst her numerous ad- 
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mirers those who could divert her; yet iu 
the choice of a husband she looked for a 
man of sensibility. Notwithstanding the 
libertinism of Don Ferdinand, he became 
constant to his amiable mistress, and spared 
no paius to render himself agreeable. All 
his little winning attentions produced the 
desired effect ; and the lady fluttered her- 
self she could be happy with him, if his 
views weve honourable: she was not, how- 
ever, astranger to his excesses, but she 
looked on them as the follies of youth, 
which more ripened age would reform ; 
and self-love told her, that an union with 
herself might render him more correct. 

Don Ferdinand soon perceived that in 
spite of the vivacity of Donna Juana, he 
should never obtain her favour, but through 
honourable ‘means. He spoke, therefore, 
of her to all her most intimate acquaintance, 
as one whom he desired ardently to hail 
by the title of his wife, and threw out hints 
to her servants, that it was his intention to 
marty their mistress. It was then the sum- 
mer season, and Donna Juana past a long 
part of the night at her balcony, where 
Don Ferdinand took care to ‘divert her : 
accompanied by a party of his friends they 
performed burlettas, masques, and concerts 
under her windows, and this assiduity to 
please, was crowned with success; for it 
touched the heart of Donna Juana. Ferdi- 
nand soon drew from her the soft confession 
of her love, so dangerous for a female to 
make to one of so frivolous a character. 

He knew but too well how to take ad-. 
vantage of the frankness and susceptibility 
of Juana’s disposition. Since the death of 
‘his father, which took place a few months 
before, he depended solely on his mother, 
and he assured Donna Juana, that he 
would marry her as soon as he could obtain 
‘her consent. 

For six months the love of Don Ferdi- 
nand testified no abatement, and Donna 
Juana, judging of his heart by her own, 
imagined him to be sincere. Her confi- 
dence rendered her the dupe of an Italian, 
with whom she had lately formed an inti- 
macy, and this woman, though in the wane 
of her charms, was yet pleasing in her per- 
son, and captivating in her manners. She 
pretended to a knowledge in astrology, 
and declared she knew how to compose 
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talismans, and by te mena 

duped the credulous. ~acolt aa 

with these oceult sciences, found ut th 

art of a preservative against love. — 

Ferdinand appeared to her so. amaiat 

she conceived for him a yiolemt 5 

and she et ee wi 

without committing herself: rrotele 

him a letter, wherein she told hag wt 

while she thought his engagement wi } 

Juana was an honourable one, she 4 al 

not think of disputing with her the | e 

quest of his heart; but now Radix 

nothing but.a commerce of gallantry, idk 

was, of course, very expensive to bi 

offered to support him, and left it. f 

choice as a man of sense, ‘how to decide. — 
Though her beauty, when in its frst 

brillianey, could never have k : 

that of Donna Juana, Don: Fendinandial 

fered himself to be led away by his natural 

propensity to change: his affairs : 

such deranged, and though she did not 

break entirely with Juana, jhe Jent a 

ling ear to the proposals of Lucretia, 

conduct raised suspicions im the 

Juana, and she was soon com 

‘were not without foundation. 

proached him with his infidelity, 

her reproaches were of no awail, she dis 

sembled her grief, and waited with patience 

till time might bring with it a 

her sorrows. Don Ferdinant 

with confusion, returned to her, she 

seemed dearer to him than ever; 

cretia perceiving this, redoubled her rc 

sents and caresses. i 
Donna Juana was conscion 

periority her youth and 

over her riyal; she, 

there must be somethi 

this business, and she t 

her ascendancy over the heart 

dinand; she fell dangeronsl, 

youth, and naturally 

triumphed over her dis 

melancholy remained ot 

Don Ferdinand, notw 

tuation, saw her frec 

every tender _ attent 

while he 

had made of marrying 

Plans with Lucretia, to 
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stirely from her, when Juana herself spared 
him the trouble. During her sickness, she 
“zd made many serious reflections on the 
» Character and conduct of Ferdiuand,, and 
,she thought it was not possible for her to 
, be happy with a man who gave himself up 
, to -such depravity of manners. She was 
, im possession of youth and beauty; she was 
, gay and lively toa degree of indiscretion, but 
, er heart was excellent: that heart had 
rendered her miserable by its sensibility, 
, andishe determined to quit a world wherein 
; she had been made to suffer the stings of 
4, ingratitude from the’ person she most loved. 
She sent for Don Ferdinand, and making 
, himv sit down by her couch, she told him 
she wished to speak with hitn on what in- 
4 terested him as well as herselfij that she saw 
too late, how ill their sentimeits agreed, 
3 and that she gave him back the promise he 
* had made her of becoming her husband; 
“informing him, at the same time,.of her de. 
termination of ending her days in a con- 
i vent. 
i} ~ Pon Ferdinand dissemibled the joy he 
# felt on this occasion, and appeared to be 
le penetrated with grief at this determination, 
and as’soon as the lovely victim of his per- 
fidy had entered her convent, he went to 
- congratulate his Italian on their mutual de- 
liverance. 
Lucretia having got rid of her rival, left 
“Don Ferdinand more at his liberty. He 
frequented the billiard tables, and other |! 


prodigious, so that he borrowed immense 
sums, in the hopes of being soon able to re- 
imburse them by the death of his mother, 
who was now very old and infirm. ‘This 
good lady, hearing of his rupture with 
Donna Juana, resolved on his marrying, in 
order to rende¥ him, if possible, more 
dy. ‘She cast her eyes on the daughter 
merchant of immense wealth, or re- 


sible; but from amongst her numer- 
irers she had selected a young Mar: 
whom She was tenderly beloved. 

eS heard of all this, but he 
( he was an persuaded 
Clara, 
vie her 
the dis- 


gaming societies, where his losses were |t 


3 aoe SO 
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accepted, themarriage was solemmnized, and 
Don Ferdinand, fully persuaded of the opu- 
lence of his: father-im-law, expected he 
would defray ail] his debts. The merchant 
not beitig im a situation to answer these 
expectations, quitted Toledo one month 


after the marriage of his* daughter, by; ~ 


night, repaired to Seville, and embarked 


for the Indies, leaviug his daughter exposed 
to all the fury of her husband, and his own 


| 


4 


‘being sensibly touched, 


affairs in the utmost disorder. 

This young libertine had only contracted 
this marriage with the view of living more’ 
at his ease, and finding’ himself now with- 
out money and without hopes, he treated 
his wife extremely ill. The mother of Dow 
Ferdinand, knowing her to be innocent of 
the faults of her father, behaved towards 
the unfortunate young lady with,the great~ 
est kindness, and was resolved to be her 
‘friend on every occasion. re gn 

Lucrétia, who was furious at the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand, forbade him her house; 
he had no one else to whom he could a pply 
for money, aid he fell dangerously ill. 
\Lucretia, who could not hear this news* 
without inquiétude, as soon as hie Was re- 
covered sufficiently to go out, recalled him ; 
but Donna Clara became the object of her 
}vengeance, and she fomented the rage 
jj which Ferdinand had already conceived 


| against his innocent wife, whom the death 


| of Ferdinand’s mother now deprived of all 


|! support. 
The Marquis had always felt for Donna 


‘Clara the same sentiments; he. could not 


hear the account of her ‘misfortitues without 
and he sought 
every occasion to be of service to her; but 
she would neither see him nor receive any ~ 
letters from him. -Her coustant virtue ren- 
dered the libertinism of her husband yet 
more odious, and her own conduct more 
deserving of applause. At length, the life 
he Jed with Lucretia was’ so scandalous, 
that the corregidor thought proper to inter- 
fere: hearing of his design,, they made a 
precipitate flight, and under borrowed 


names, retired to Seville ; Don. Ferdin nand - 


leaving his wife with, four ‘children, without 
any means of supporting themselves. 
Clara, not knowing what was become of 
her husband, was obliged to part with her 
only servant, and to endeavour to support 
herself and her ay by. the Ia labour of Bi 


‘ 
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hands. . She generally sat at work in an 
apartment on the ground floor, which 
looked into the street; and one day, Don 
Sancho (the name of the Marquis), as he 
drew near the wiudow, was a witness of 
her sorrows; he tapped gently against the 
gate, and obliged her to enquire who was 
there? “ Ah! Ciara,” said he, “I, alone, 
ofall your lovers, have remained sensible 
to your sorrows; why will you carry your 
contempt so far as to refuse my offers of 
assuaging your misery?” Clara answered 
him from the window, “lam now married, 
Sir," said she; “and if I felt myself flattered 
by your preference when I was disengaged, 
I am under an obligation to be faithful to 
my husband to the very letter, however 
ill he may behave towards me.’ If you still 
regard me, the greatest proof you can give 


THE PEN OF ASMODEUS > 


— 


One day the demon Asmodeus took a 
very fine peu, and made of it a secret talis- 
map, which had the power of striking 
with madness every one who became pos- 
sessed of it: he took care, however, that 
as it passed from one hand to another, he 
would so watch over it that it should not 
be destroyed. After all this was settled, 
he launched it forth into the world. 

The first person to whose lot it fell; was 
a youth, who languished for the greatest 
beauty of all beauties, whom he could not 
obtain, and to whom he wrote the most ex- 
travagant protestations, as well as to her 
parents. 1t then became the property of a 
Prince, and turned his head for an opera- 
singer, for whom he had the honour of 
ruining himself. From him it passed to a 
fashionable Abbe, and inspired him to serve 
his best friend by carrying off his wife, 
after having just preached an energetic 
sermon on the real duties of christianity. 
Thrown out of the window by Mr. 
Abbe in 2 fit of petulance, at not being 
able to make a rhyme, our heroine was 
. picked up by a cobler; and soon the poor 
devil became so mad, that he wanted a 
strait waisteoat. He deserted his poor 
Peggy, sang no more, affected to march 
with gravity, and declared war against the 
rich and noble. His companions imitated 
him; My Lady Pen extended her influ- 


THE PEN OF ASMODEUS. - ~ 


| perious than. the other, tt 


me, is to retire immediately, and not gire 
my neighbours cause to arraign my cow 
duct."—“ That conduct, I must ever ap- 
plaud,” said the Marquis; “ scandal isal- 
ways on the watch, and I will immediately 
depart: all I request of you is to accepts 
thousand crowns from me, and do not fors 
moment imagine that I offer them with: 
view of shaking your principles." —* Id 
not now want to learn the generosityd 
your character,” said Clara. “1 know alo 
my own heart, Don Sancho: nature he 
given to it such a propensity to gratitude, 
that 1, perhaps, should over-rate your bene- 
fits, did I suffer myself to accept them, 
So saying, she gently closed the window, 
and left Don Sancho in admiration of her 
virtue and delicacy of mind. it one 

(To be pene in our next.) 


ence over them; all at once they ¥ 
seen throwing their three-legged 
against the hotels, aud beginning to 
and overthrow every thing. T 
the clergy, the middle classes,all a Asse 
to put an end to this tumult; th 
some power at first, but the confow 
pen got between their fingers, a 
power was at an end. 
Then they accused, without. any p 
the royal prerogative; next mip 
ed all its rights; and always in 
suppressed the nobility, declared 
son of the King sacred and invi 
conducted him to prison, and brough 
to judgment. Afier this great, : 
safety of persons and property W 
claimed; and the next mo 
rich were declared, guilty a 
were sent out of the country. 
came a republic, and two or 
rulers were installed, each | 


limited, yet every one 
that dared to maintain an o 

To watch over the 
beneficent pen establish 
immediately the prisons | 
with people of each sex 
and the greatest part of 
were suspected. At leng! 
for public safety took the | 
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FUGITIVE POETRY. 


u 
" GASK’s TOWER ; OR, THE HEADLESS SPECTRE. 
Ti } 
" A ROMANTIC TALE, FROM “ HENRY THE SCOTTISH MINSTREL.” 
i" : 
A Trust right wele that all this be sooth indeed 
"4 . Supposing it be no poin} of the creed.—The WALLACE, BOOK Y. 
iy ‘Tay —_=__ ; 
a Dark the storm begins to lour, Sharp and hot was the pursuit, 
if Now the shades of night fall fast, Blood-hounds of the keenest scent 
" Furious o’er the barren moor, Trac’d the flying heroes’ route, , 
5 Sweeps the rising tempest’s blast. Track’d the very path they went. . 
7 Hark! the thuuder neti along, ; But if blood be spilt, they say, : 
ti See, that light ning’s vivid blaze, It will mar their scent so keen; 
J Gleams upon an armed throng ; Blood was sp¥t by chance that day, 
r Helm and nodding plume displays. And the truth was fully seen. 


Who is he, that martial knight, 
= Leader of this little band, 
___Cas’d in panoply so bright, 
Arm’d with spear, and shield, and brand ? 


Know ye not that hero’s name, 

bs Lives it not in minstrel’s lay ? 

Wallace bold, of deathless fame, 
Never will his praise decay. 


All the dangers, of the night ? 
Thongh the tempest round them rave, 


' 

o- 

_ yr 

"a Ask you why these warriors brave 

ly 

; Onward why they urge their flight ? 
uh 


But that forky flash so blue, 

Which yon nitrous clonds swift pour, 
Has disclosed to their view 

Gask’s lone ruin’d mould’ring tower, 


fi 
* . Now they reach the postern gate, 

d Cross in haste the fosse profound, 
ft Every breast with joy elate, 

#  Thata shelter they have found, 


Listen, listen to my rede; * 
[to you can truly tell, 
Why they fly with cautious speed, 
How pursued thro” glen and dell, 


Wallace boldly did oppose, 
With his brave and gallant few, 
his day a host of foes, 
ain’s fierce usurping crew. 


s on Black-ernes rugged side, 

ve the martial bands engag’d, 
n’s spears in blood were dy’d, 

the swell of conflict rag’d. ~ 

uth’ron bit the plain, 

brands and spears were keen ; 

nt Scot was slain, y 

| the slaughter but sixteen, 


P, 


Fawdon came from Erin’s land, 
Dark and savage was the wight, 
Join’d the heroes’ little band, 
And escap’d with them in flight, 


Whilst effecting their retreat, 
Fawdon would no farther go; 
Twas in vain to sue, entreat ; 
Still the savage answered—‘ No.” 


. Rose the hero’s passion high, 
Drew his brand; with gore ’twas red, 
Thought, perchance, he was. a spy, 
Lopp’d the savage laggard’s head, 


Soon the sleuth hounds scent the gore, é, 
Soon the fatal spot they gain; 

Here their stern pursuit is over, 
Blows or cheering prove in vain. 


Now they’re safe in Gask’s old tow’r, 
Shelter’d by these ruins lone 308 

It is midnight’s awful hour, , . ) 
Hark! What means yon bugle horn ? 


At the postern gate they hear, 
Loud a bugle blast resound ; ook 

It was hollow, shrill, and drear, 9 9" 9 us 
And it seem’d'no earthly sound. © 


High amazement seiz’d the band, 
Should their foes have trac’d them there: 
Every warrior drew his brand, a 
Bent one common fate to share, i 
‘Two were straight dispatched to see rai 
___ What could mean this summons bold; o, 
Whether friend or foeman he theca 
Who hed trae’d them to this hola, "2" 
: sy Hult voviod webige 
_ Those within impatient burm’d, 9). © 
Long the dread result to know: 6) nl ® 
_ Buttheir comrades ne’er return’ds) 501 
Still the horn was heard to blow. 
Fr 
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Terror reigns in fullest pow’r, 
Hark! the horn grows louder still! 
Seems to shake the very tower, ; 
With its tones so deep and shrill. 
Mixed with the tempest’s swell, 
Strange unearthly voices drear, 
And a deep mouth’d blood-hound’s yell, 
Howling round they seem to hear : 


Two by two thé warriors went, 
‘Bill the ehief was left alone ; 
None return’d that there were sent, 
What their fate was, never known. 
Then the horn more loudly blew, 
Wallace summons all his might; 
To the postern down he flew— 
What an object blasts his sight ! 


Fawdon’s headless ghost was there! 
Horror froze the warrior’s blood, 
Rose erect his bristling hair, 
Like a statue fix’d he stood. 


In the spectre’s hand was seen, 
Bleeding still, his ghastly head ; 
Wallace ne’er before 1 ween, 
Felt his soul so fill’d with dread. 


Ready to dispute the pass, 

Deeply frown’d its head so grim, 
Threatening its action was, 

Shook the chief in every limb. 


Each mortal foe he durst assail, 
Liv’d not one his soul could quell ; 
What does mortal might avail, 
*Gainst the grizzly sprites from hell? 
Soon recov’ring from his fright, 
_ Back he fled with furions haste 
To the tower ;—the vengeful sprite 
_ Fast the flying hero chac’d. 
Up the winding stairs he flew, 
Leading to the watch-tower high ; 
Still the spectre did pursue, 
But awindow met his eye. 
. Tron bars theoutlet guard, 
Nerv’d with terrors at the fay, 
Shook them furiously and hard, 
Eat by rust, they soon gave way. 
Fearless thence himself he cast ; 


Close beneath the watch-tower’s wall, — 


‘Flow'd a river, deep and fast, 
Broke the hero’s lofty fall. | 


Fear the knight with speed saplio’, 
Terrors strong his mind assail, 

Fast he floated down the tide, 
*Till his strength began to fail. 


Ashe stopp’d to breathe awhile, 
Nowa landing: place was near; 
Back ‘to Gask’s lone ruin’d pile, 
Thence he threw a glance with fear. 
"Sudden horror thrill’d his soul, 
' Searee he thought himself secure, 
Flames their'spiry columns roll, 
Round a gay terrific tower. 
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| The dread spectre of his foe, 


the anniversary of the victory obtained by the 
brave Sir William Wallace, at Stirling Bridge, 
in the year 1997, the Earl of Buchan dedicated 
the.colossal statue oof the hero, formerly an- 
nounced to the public as being i in progress, in 
the following very laconic aud npnensl aia 
neri— 


I dedicate this monument as sacred to the mei 
of Wallace :— Teas 


‘striking, and commands a lovely 


Filiete than the beacon’s blaze, 
Which in time of war burns bright, 
Far around it shot its rays, 
Gleaming horribly thro’ night. 


On the battlements he saw 
(More than mortal was its size) 


Bursting on his wond’ring eyes. 
In the vengeful spirit’s hand, 
Bright a burning beam did glare, 
Round he whirl’d the flaming brand, 
Sparks hiss’d dreadfal thro’ the air. 


Think what rapture and delight, 
Thrill thro’ all the warrior’s frame, 
That he had escap’d the sprite, 
And yon tower enwrap’t in flame! 
Oh! could he have ’seap’d as well 
British Edward’s deadly hate, 
As this denizen of hell ; ) 
But his doom was fix’d by fate. , : 


Dragg’d from his dear native land, 
By aruthless despot’s pow’r, . — 

Doom’d to die on foreign strand, 
Fate push’d on the hero's hour, 
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Scotia’s children at his name, 
Feel within their bosoms burn 

Bright the patriotic flame ; 
Still bedew with tears his arn, 


Marble and recording brass, + 
May prove faithless to the tale, 

Which to them committed was; 
When both time aud rust assail. 


But immortal is his praise, 
A fame ;—which time cannot deform; 
That will bloom in future days, 
Unsubdu’d by every sterm, 


J.PERCY. 


+ On Thursday the ged of September, being 


“ In the name of my brave and worthy pe ry 


“ The potions Knight of Ellerslie, — 
** Who wav’d on Ayr’s romantic 
« The beamy torch o} liberty Lepr 
soe yeemiag yonnd fi mene sea to se 
“ From e 0) meena or gloo: I 
i His bold dots ‘call ted 0 fi 
“ The ote Som dward’s iron yok 


The situation of this monumental 


the work is quite finished, it 


fect, Thesimple and sublime i 
Thomson’s Autumn, is to be $9 


“ Great Patriot Hero I 


’ 


2 ON A Tr tas nasties case ar coed aah ein 


A plaintiff thus explained his cause 
To counsel learned in the laws :—~ 
_ €¢My bond-maid lately ran away, 
<© And in her flight was met by A, 
« Who, knowing she beiong’d to me, 
= Espous’ d her to his servant B. 
“ The issue of this marriage, pray ?~ 
© Do they belong to me, or A?” 
The lawyer, true to his vocation, 
Gave sign of deepest cogitation, 
Leok’d at a score of books, or near, 
Then hemm’d, and said, ‘* Your case is clear. 
Those children, so begot by B 
“Upon your handmaid must, you’see, 
© Be your’s, or A’s.—Now this I say: 
aif They can’t be your’s, if they to A 
£6 Beloug—it follows then, of course, 
* That if they are not his, they’re your's, 
* Therefore—by my adyice—in short, 
¢ You'll take the opinion of the court.” 


ADDRESS TO HEALTH. 
Heath, brightest visitant from heaven, 
Grant me with thee to rest! 
For the short time by nature given, 
Be thou my constant guest! 
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No. 1.—Potonaise Furt Dress. 


. ‘This tasteful and novel dress, for which 
we are obliged to the elegant invention of 
Mrs. Bell, is composed of rose-colour French 

«gauze, and the body, as our readers will 

perceive by the Plate, is calculated to dis- 

play to the greatest advautage the shape of 
the wearer ; nothing can possibly exhibit 

a fine neck and \bosom more strikingly 

the front of this dress. The white 

nd which goes round the, waist 
in a tasteful bow behind; the trim- 

f the bottom is exquisitely fancied, 
whole dress may be pronounced 

t striking, tasteful, and elegant that 

ever seen. The beautiful cap 

panies this dress, was invented 

1 expressly for a lady of high 


ee aa oS Se * 
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For al! the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from children flows 
Whate’er we court in regal state 

That make men covet to be great ; 


Whatever sweet we hope to find 
In love’s delightful snare, 
Whatever good. by heaven assign’d, 
Whatever pause from care, - 
All flourish at thy smile divine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine, 
And every joy that warms our hearts 
With thee approaches and departs. 


; 


ON A DAUGHTER WHO DIED YOUNG. 


Sweer maid, thy parents fondly thought 
To strew thy bride-bed, not thy bier ; 
But thou hast left a being fraught 
With wiles and toils and anxious fear. 


For us remains a journey drear,. 

For thee a blest eternal prime, — 
Uniting in thy short career, 

Youth’s blossom, with the fruit of time. 


G. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


—<—_— 


distinction, who is partial to feathers. This 
cap, called the Polonaise, is made with a 
full puffing of blond lace, confined with 
beads, in various folds; it is also made 
either in plain or spangled white lace, crape, 
delicate white kerseymere, or for matronly. , 
ladies in white satin: the form of this head- 
dresis perfectly novel and elegantly becom- 
ing; its graceful effect is much heightened 
by the feathers with which itis ornament- 
ed; there is not, perhaps, any appendage 
to "fall dress which, in the hands of an 
elegant and tasteful belle, may be rendered: 
so becoming as feathers; the late lovely’ 
and unfortunate Marie Antoinette was par- 
ticularly fond of them, and when she Jed 
the fashions of Europe they were in high 
reputation. It must, however, be confessed, 
Ff2 
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that every thing depends upon the manner || winter, and the danger of lan 
of placing them; and when worn in the]! places,. without a he 
hair, the bad taste of a femme de chambre|| trimming which orhaments the wrapis 
often spoils their effect; but this caunot|| newly invented Britannia trimming, fit 
happen where, as in the instance before us, |} more elegant than far, and the best substi 
they are worn in a cap. Feathers also|| tute for fur hitherto discovered. I has, we 
heighten the splendour of full dress con- || understand, cost Mrs. Bell much trouble 
siderably, and they are also well calculated || and expence, to bring it to its preset 
to give a degree of dignity to the figure of a |) perfection ; it is intended not only for tri 
slightand youthful belle. Necklace, brace- || ings, but also for hats, &e. a pur 
lets, and earrings of diamonds. Small crape pose for which it is most adapt. 
fan exquisitely embroidered in silver; and || ed. Que of the chief 
white kid slippers and gloves complete this || this trimming, is its novelty, nothing of the 
elegant dress. kind having ever been introduced before 
and, perhaps, no article which has ev 
No. 2.—Orera, Tueatre, EveninG Par-|! peen brought before the public, is so wel 
TIES, AND Carriace Wrap. calculated to answer the purposes | 
which it is intended. As a. substitute fr 
|| fur, its merits are obvious, while from the 
lightness of its texture it is considerably 
more elegant than fur; for muffs and tip 


White lace frock over a white satin slip, 
made to fit the shape in front, and laced up | 
on each side of the bosom, with white silk 
cord; full back, drawn only in three places, | —e : 
that is at the bottom of “- waist, “ the || Pets, it is far ae & — 
top, and between the shoulders; double and oor fair fashionebiesi pape 
quilling of blond, edged with white penny elegant in hats and bonnets that they 
ribband round the bosom, and a double scarcely any thing else. Mn. 
row of the same round the bottom of the | _ The above dresses were nee 
dress. _ Over this is thrown the new wrap- | (whan eaty they can the 
ing . | and of whom o 
ing cloak, manufactured from the wool of Magazin des Mode, Nera Charlottes 
street, Bedford-square. , 


the female Jama; unlike most other inven- 
tions of a similar nature, it is both elegant, 
and useful: a fine figure appears in it to. 
considerable advantage. With respect to’ 
the cloth, we never saw anysthing so ex- | ; 
quisitely beautiful; its delicate softness, its GENERAL OBERT 
transcendant fineness; and, what is, per- | ON : 
haps, a superior recommendation, the FASHION AND DRESS. 
warmth which it communicates to the 

frame, renders it an indispensable append-|} The early meeting of a 
age to the out-door costume of ladies of | made the town unusually full fo 
fashion; and we congratulate Mrs, Bell | son, and the annals of fashion, 
upon an invention which will contribute || suing winter, promises to be 
so much to the comfort of the fair sex.— || commonly brilliant. x GER 
This wrap will effectually secure ladies | In the promenade costume, ot 


from the effects of colds, which are gene- || destrians seem to vie with each oll 


rally created by ladies leaving the opera, || the richness rather than in | 
the theatre, evening parties, or their car- || their attire. Pelisses are st 
riage, withouta proper covering ; it is made || estimation, but we have no 
so) that it may be worn over the most ele- || tice in their form, which is 
gant dress, without the Jeast deranging it; | scribed in our last Number} 
and thrown off the dress momentarily. | i | of which they are composed, 
To render the wrap more useful, the La- || cloth, kerseymere, velvet, or § 
dies’ Chapeau Bras forms the hood : thus || colours seem more in favour thi 
the most effectual means are conceived for || yet been for the last two or 
the prevention of colds, incidental to the || dark: green, bright 


ie: val 


aes 


satin stamped with a rich black velvet, 
upon a new principle, lined with rose- 
colour sarsnet, has just been introduced by 
Mrs. Bell, and made for a lady of the first 
rank and fashion. This pelisse is certainly a 
novelty, aud the most elegant pelisse made 
_ this season. Ermine,. swansdown, sable, 
and seal-skin, are the usual trimmings; the 
two former are most in request, seal-skin 
has, we think, declined since our last Num- 
ber, and sable is worn only partially.— 
However, we think all the trimmings will 
-be superseded by the trimming which is 
invented by Mrs. Bell. Pelisses are seldom 
“worn unaccompanied by a shawl or scarf, 
and the value of these tasteful appendages 
to the walking costume is frequently very 
great. India shawls are, of course, in the 
highest estimation, but those of Spain are, 
in our opinion, equally beautiful ; the rich- 
ness of their texture, the superb borders 
with which they are ornamented, and their 
being, in some degree, novel, render them 
favourites. We must not forget to observe, 
that our own imitations of India shawls, 
have attained a perfection which we could 
hardly have expected; and, in some in- 
stances, the imitation has been so good, 
that it must be a connoissieur who could 
detect the difference. They are much 
worn, 


The beautiful cloth, for the introduction 
of which we are indebted to Mrs. Bell, 
and of whom alone it may be had, will, it is 

_ probable, be adopted by belles of taste, in the 
walking costume, asmuch as it isnow worn 

- -for wrapping cloaks. Its novelty and ele- 
_ gance, as well as the uncommon beauty ofits 
texture, would render it a most superior ar- 
ticle for pelisses; and if worn for cloaks, 
lined with white sarsnet, and trimmed 
ith silk mole-skin, or Britannia  trim- 
ning, it would be, we are certain, un- 
monly attractive: speaking of cloaks, 
st not forget to observe, that they 
high estimation for the promenade, 
xy are generally worn with a cloth 
dress, to correspond; thedress ‘and 


ess of superfine pale brown 
tight to the shape, and very 
aist ; it buttons up the front 
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‘brown, are generally worn; but black. 
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with straps, which are edged with amber 
satin ; to each button,which we should ob- 
serve, is of amber silk, a small light tassel 
depends; there is rather more than half a 
quarter distance between the straps; the 
bottom of the dress is trimmed with am- 
ber satin, which is put on in a manner the 
most tasteful, but which we cannot easily 
describe; it is a kind of puckering, inter- 
sected with a newly invented gymp, it is 
laid on about half a quarter in breadth, 
and is edged at each side with a floss silk 
trimming, about an inch in breadth. The 
body is made quite high in the throat, at 
the back of the neck, and comes down at 
each side, so as to shew a richly worked 
shirt in front, a triple. row of lace goes 
round the neck. Long sleeve, made full 
down the middle of the arms, and orna- 
mented with amber silk buttons The cloak 
is about a yard in length, and is very no- 
vel in its form, it is about half a yard long 
in front, and quite straight, but the ends 
are rounded very much, and it is formed to 
draw in behind; it is formed behind to the 
shape of a full back, and a rich lacing of 
amber silk cord at each side, has a very 
striking effect, small round cape, and high 
collar, trimmed to correspond with the 
dress. Wellington hat, composed of inter= 
mingled amber satin and brown cloth, and 
ornamented according to the taste of the. 
wearer, with a low’ plume of either brown 
or amber feathers. The tout ensemble of 
this dress is striking and elegant. 

Seah skin hats and bonnets continue to 
be worn, but velvet or satin French hats 
are,beyond doubt, higher in estimation; the 
D’Angouleme bonnet, however,, which is 
just introduced, promises to rival’ them; 
the crown is shaped like a French hat, and 
the front, which is cut out on one side, i 
quite slouched on the other ; a ribbat 
correspond, and a bunch of winter flo 
are the ornaments of this bonnet, which at 
present is very much the ton. Mrs, Bell, >» 
whose correct and elegant taste enables her § 
to new-model the Parisian fashions in “the 
most becoming manner, has, we under- 
stand, produced an improved D'Angou- 
leme bonnet, in her beautiful newly-invent- 
ed Britannia trimming ; we have no doubt 
that it will be found attractive; the mate- 
rial itself is, in fact, the most beautiful ‘and. 
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appropriate thing for bonnets, trimmings, 
&c. that we have ever seen; it is at once 
light, rich, elegant, and novel; the latter 
yecommendation would, with most of our 
fair fashionabtes, be of itself sufficient ; but 
the Britannia trimmiug has more solid claims 
to general favour than novelty, its effect as 
a trimming is far superior to that of any de- 
seription of fur for which it is intended asa 
substitute, and it is not only appropriate to 
pelisses, &c. but it is also admirably calcu- 
lated for every description of dinner dress ; its | 
effect on velvet is particularly striking and 
beautiful: but, to return to the walking 
costume. Since the introduction of searis, 
&e. fur tippets have declined considerably 
in favour, and are now but very little worn. 
In the carriage costume Mrs. Bell's 
wrapping cloak, of which we have already 
en, is in the highest estimation ; 
velvet ‘cloaks and pelisses, and large India |, 
shawls, are also in very great request ; | 
spensers are exploded ; purple velvet cloaks, | 
' 
| 


is little novelty ; the waists are, if possible, 
shorter than ever ; the backs of dresses con- 
tinue about the same breadth as Inst moath, 
but collars, notwithstanding the coldness 


as we have noticed im a few imstances, 2 
piece of chinta better than a nal 
breadth, cut at each side im scollops, which 
are edged with a very uarrew mbband, and 
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this trimming is then quilled fall and se€ 
om The bottoms of dresses are trimmed 
to correspond, except that “ rows on rows™ 
of trimming arise, as they have done for 
some time past. 

For dinner dress poplins, sarsnets, and 
velvets are most general ; cloth is also worn 
but partially: The ladies who have re- 
cently returned from Paris have brought 
with them French silks, which might vie 
with the brocades of our grand-mammas 
for substance and durability; nothing can 
indeed be more beautiful than those double- 
sided silks, as they are called; but as their 
importation is strictly prohibited, many of 
our fair fashionables are obliged to content 
themselves with our imitation of them, 
some of which are excellent. Irish poplins 


‘have lost nothing of their attraction, but 


they are generally worn ia light colours;_ 
bright faun, amber, drab, Clarence blue, 


highest estimation ; it is, however, more 
generally appropriated to fall than to dia- 


but French gauze is more in request than 
_ any thing else; it is worn over white satin, 

‘and trimmed in general with blond. In the 
form of full-dress gowns we have no variety 
to notice; frocks are still universal, the 
elegant oue which we have given in our 
Print is deservedly the highest in estima- 
tion, but the one which we are about to 
describe, though less striking and tasteful, 
is yet worthy of the attention of our fair 

_ readers. 

_ It is composed of striped French gauze 
of the palest ‘green, and is worn over a 
white satin slip, is trimmed at bottom with 
a single row of the most beautiful broad 
blond lace, put on very full, and edged at 
top with a very pretty trimming of silk 
net, the edge of this trimming, which is 
composed of floss silk is extremely beauti- 

~ ful; there is nothing particular in the form 
of the body, except that it is sloped on each 
side of the bosom, so as to display an under 
front of similar materials to the trimming at 
bottom. ‘Tucker of broad blond net, quill- 
ed in very full to the front only. Short 
white satin sleeve, over which are three 
tows of blond lace set on very full. This 
dress is at present a very great favourite, 
but we apprehend that the one which we 
have. presented our fair readers with, will 
shortly completely supersede it. 
There is little alteration in the manner 
of wearing the hair since our last Number. 

_ Some elegantés wear it full on the right 
side, while a part of thehind hair is brought 
across the forehead on the left, and over 
this braid the remainder of the front hair 
falls in the lightest ringlets, and partly 
shades the cheek. The hind hair is worn 

as described in our last Number. This is 
one of those fashions which become the 
iau style of beauty, but ‘we would not 
meud it to general adoption. 

half-dress, lace caps’ still continue to 
ry general, and small lace handker- 
inned at the back of the head, with 
falling in the neck, are also in high 
. For dinner parties we have 
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observed half handkerchiefs of silk net, 
with a border of flowers superbly em- 
broidered in coloured silks, pinned carelessly 
round the head, one end hanging in the 
neck, and the. other falling over the fore- 
head. ~ ~ 

These handkerchiefs, which remind. us 
strongly of those mentioned by Lady Mary 
Worthley Montague, in her letters from 
Turkey, are extremely beautiful, and when 
in dark net, have over fair hair a striking 
effect; they are much in request, particu- 
larly with matronly belles. 

In full dress, turbans continue to be much 
worn by matronly belles, they are in eine 
ral of crape or spangled gauze. 

In undress jewellery, plain gold orna- 
ments are at present most prevalent. 

In full-dress, coloured stones are very 
general. The most fashionable lockets are 
of-amethyst, ruby, &c. set in pearl, and 
fastened round the neck by a row of pearls. 
We have also observed some necklaces of 
ruby, &c. setin pearl, which had a very 
elegant effect. 

Many of our juvenile belles have no other 
ornament in fall-dress than a. beautiful 
chevelure, but in general pearls are in the 
highest estimation, artificial flowers fe | 
worn but very partially. 

For the promenade, and indeed in. some 
instances for the carriage costume, many of 
our dashing fashionables have adopted cor- 
dovan boots, which are, strietly speaking, 
more then half-boots; we hope that a 
fashion, which, ‘in our opinion, is unfemi- 
vine and inelegant, will be short lived. — 

The dress slipper begins once more to 
assume its proper form, and the simple 
rosette or clasp, has given place.to a rich 


embroidery in front, which has.a very - 


tasteful effect. 
Fans continue the same as last month. 
Fashionable colours for the month are 
dark green, bright purple, ruby, and 
brown, faun, amber, pale green, and French 
rose colour. 
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COVENT. GARDEN, 


The Maid of the Mili has been revived at this 

Theatre, with new music, furnished by a con- 
federacy of the best composers of the day. This 
alteration was, doubtless, necessary, The origi- 
nal music of The Maid of the Mill, unlike to that 
of Love in a Village, 1s not adapted to the present 
taste. It has nothing of that exquisite plaintive- 
ness and simplicity which delight us, both in the 
new compositions, and the selected airs, of the 
Beggar’s Opera, and Love in a Village. It is 
sombre ahd spiritless ; as there is a perpetual re- 
currence of the same cadences, and a want of that 
taste which, in the present day, supersedes, with 
a popular audience, the labours of science itself, 
Whilst we contlemn the old music of The Maid of 
the Miil, justice requires us to add, that we can- 
not much approve the new. It wants sweetness 
and variety; its melodies neither reach the heart 
nor dwell upon theear,; air after air is heard and 
forgotten. Miss Stephens, in Patty, was ex. 
tremely interesting; there is such an absence of 
affectation in her manner, so much simplicity, 
and such a modest meekness, that she invariably 
delights. Ifshe hada little more force and va- 
riety, which good tuition would supply, her me- 
rit as an actress would fall little short of her 
eminence as asinger, Sinclair's Lord Aimworth, 
was an indifferent performance; he has little 
conception of acting. The character itself is 
good, independent of the songs; and much of the 
dialogue is better than what occurs in any other 
piece of Bickerstaff’s, 

Mr. Kemble has re-appeared at this Theatre in 
the character of Coriolanus. Upon the general 
character and merits of Mr. Kemble, who has 
-long been the ornament of the British stage, all 
observation is unnecessary. He has at once com- 
bined and extended his art, and given us an ex- 
ample of all the perfection which can be reached 
in dramatic exhibitions; by great talents, im- 
proved by considerable learning, and adorned 
and assisted by superior natural endowments. 
Mr. Kemble, as an actor, may be considered as 
the Aristotle of his art. His judgment never 
fails him; his taste is invariably just. If occa- 
sionally he wants that vivacity of natural feeling, 
and genuine tone of passion, which are so highly 
and justly applauded, in the performances of 
some of his competitors, the only remark which 
this deficiency can warrant, is, that Mr. Kemble 
is something less than perfect. 

His performance of Coriolaxus is a matchless 
exhibition of taste and talent. He seems, as it 
were, to have received the manner and demean- 
our ofa Roman hero. He not only strengthens, 
but outruns the illusion of the poet; he brings 
us into thevery gates of Rome, and introduces us 


almost as spectators at the Comitie. The fier 
military pride, the patrician haughtiness, — he 
unbounded courage, the spirited contempt of the 
mean arts of popularity, as displayed in the cha- 
racter of Coriolanus, are transfused, with the 
spirit of original feeling, into Mr. Kemble. He 
repeats to the imagination the picture, which 
reading and study have impressed upon it, of the 
Roman patrician, in the character and cireum- 
stances of Coriolanus. This is at once the per- 
fection both of the art of acting, and the art of 
writing. This is, in fact, all that is meant by 
nature ; which is nothing but the correspondence — 
of what is represented by the actor or writer, 
with what is conceived by the spectator or reader, 
It does not belong to this criticism to follow 
Mr. Kemble through particalar scenes; he is 
rather great and just in the whole, than through — 
the detail of individual parts; and every cpeateemt 
leaves the theatre, or thinks he leaves it, wi 
the full conception of a Roman Consul. ™ 
Mr. Kemble was received with an enthusiasm 
of applause by a brilliant and crowded audience, 
His welcome seemed to impress him with senti- 
ments honourable to him. : iwtens 
On Friday, Nov. 4, Miss O'Neill peared, 
for the first time, in the character of Isabella 
We understand that she has performed this cha. 
racter once, and once only, in Ireland, and that 
she never had the advantage of seeing Mrs. Sid- 
dons in this, or any other character. oo ybipodigy 
The play and the characters arego well known, | 
that it would be a waste of words to expatiate 
upon them, It is the only tragedy by which 
Southern keeps possession of the stage; ‘and the _ “- 
character of Isabella has so peculiar and morala 
dress, her sorrows are so unlike those of any other _ 
heroine of tragedy, that she is easily assimilated _ 
to the mind as a just picture of natural misery, 
and spreads the most anxious and lively feeling | 


through the heart. 


It is well known, that the superiority of 
Siddons as a tragic actress, was chiefl 
and asserted in this bold and beautiful ¢ 
To delineate the sorrows of Isabella, to 
the feelings of a distracted wife, and 
duty, to depicture those keen emotion 
spring from the compunetion of what 
cal] an innocent crime, and blameless 
word, to give the force of trath to 
like this, in cireumstances of specious gui 
to represent the miseries of a delicate m 
embarrassments, brought on by he 
out voluntary guilt, or self-imput: 
say, was the matchléss art of Mrs. 
which, having once been exhibited 
highest perfection, seemed desti 
Quixote of Cervantes, to retire Tr 
with its author. ‘gg 
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~ Miss O'Neill having never seen Mrs. Siddons, 
_. approached this character without the materials 
_ of imitation, or the possibility of a borrowed ex- 
- ‘cellence ; she undertook it asa novice, trusting 
to the vigour and truth of her own conceptions, 
7 and in the confidence of original, unaided powers. 
" She is not, therefore, to be Compared with Mrs. 
‘ Siddons, as if acting in her school. She had no 
Hi model before ber eyes, but such as she saw re- 
zi flected in the large mirror of nature and truth, 
ie which the Poet placed before her. 
‘ To judge her, therefore, in this character, we 
e must not have recourse to any predecessor, but to 
HF the ancestor—the Poet. We must not, in the 
judgment which we pass upon her, retire back 
to the model of Mrs. Siddons, but must make at 
once our appeal to nature. And before this tri- 
4. ‘bunal Miss O'Neill will come off as victoriously 
as Mrs. Siddons herself, though her triumph be 
# of another sort. For notwithstanding in mahy 

parts she differs from Mrs, Siddons, yet in none 

ean she be said to differ, either from the general 
® standard of truth, as set up in all minds, or from 
8 the artificial nature which the imagination of the 
i Poet presents. In the first act, when she im- 
Wf plores Count Baldwin to receive herself and son, 
® her distress was that of a noble mind, pierced 
ut with the sense of undeserved suffering, but will- 
i’ ing to abandon all its native pride and dignity 
at the summons of maternal duty. Her affection 
_ for her child was seen to be the predominant 
feeling, and the whole scene was a display of 
anxious, vivid, parental love, in its most natural 
and sensible tones, 

In the ‘scene in which she reluctantly accepts 
the hand of Villeroy, the melancholy yielding, 
the foreboding misery, were most admirably mark. 

ed; and here, above all, shone forth the charac- 
sn teristic quality of Miss O'Neill; we mean that 
i propriety, that justness of conception, that soher- 

"ness, perspicacity, and taste, which discriminate 
the least things, and give to each particular its 
ih. suitable and proper importance. Her deport- 

ment in this scene had a most bewitching mo- 
desty, and was highly refined in the exterior 
‘manners. In the fourth act, where she receives 
the ring, and has her first interview with Biron, 
she rose to a tone of feeling and stretch of passion 
ich electrified the audience, and which not 
y roused a higher admiration, but drew forth 
tural tribute of tears and sympathizing sen- 
In the fifth act, in the dying scene, she 
y successful. The interest in her suf- 
radually ascended to the climax of her 


bs 


ot hesitate therefore to say, that Miss 
mance of [sabella, has not only 

let and Belvidera, hut-has given 
of excellence peculiar, singular, 


gnished from any performance | 
er which we ever beheld. She , extremely well performed, Eltiston acted with 
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appeared not only to be a mistress of the tender 
passions, but to possess the power of exciting the 
boldest and most sublime affections ; to roll, as it 
were, the torrent of impetuons passion, and bear 
down every opposing obstacle. The distress of 
Isabella, as here painted, had nothing of a mawk- 
ish sorrow ; it was sublimed and dignified by the 
capacity of the actress, and elevated to the ful} 
pitch of the poet’s fancy. 

In a word, Miss’ O’Neill’s Isabella is one of the 
noblest performances of the tragic drama; and 
whilst it abundantly compensates the late chasm 
left in the stage, it recalls, and establishes upon 
its hoards, a genuine truth and unborrowed na- 
ture, unvitiated by the imitation of any former 
model, and founding itself upon the only just 
hasis of all excellence—the propriety of Nature, 
and the grace of Art. ‘ 

DRURY-LANE. 

A new piece, called Jean de Paris, was pro- 
duced at this theatre on Tuesday night, Nov. 1x 
The plot is founded on one of those pleasing fic- 
tions, which are light and agreeable enough to 
please the imagination, without offending the 
reason ; in which the ingredients are such as the 
fancy readily adopts, without waiting for judg- 
ment to examine. This species of composition 
has been common upon all stages. It had much 
of realityin France, in the brilliant reign of 
Henry IV. when chivalry refined the manners of 
the courtier, and dignified the pleasures of the 
monarch, We have a pleasing example of a fic. 
tion of this kind in the Florizel and Perdita of our 
own stage. The story is as follows :— 

Philip de Valois, enamoured by report of the 
Princess of Navarre, sets out on an excursion to 
discover whether her beauties correspond to their 
fame. Disguised as a merchant, with a largé 
train of attendants, he anticipates the Princess’s 
arrival at one of her stations on the road, bribes 
the landlord into a surrender of the apartments, 
and even the banquet intended for her, and asto- 
nishes the old Seneschal who comes to announce 
her approach, by declaring that if her Highness 
is to come at all, she must be indebted to his hos- 
pitality. The Princess arrives, discovers the 
trick, agitates the merchant by declaring that her 
heart is already disposed of, delights him by in- 
voluntary admissions of his taste in providing for 
her reception, beguileshim into panegyric on her 
beauty, and only, after having exhausted all the 
ingenious tortures of a woman’s spirit of teasing, 
acknowledges that he is her ‘Jord and lover.”? 
The play has the usual slight accompaniments of 
an underplot, in which Miss Kelly displays her 
usual talents. 

This piece, which is a translation from the 
French, has been brought out with great 
taste, and the scenery and decorations are well 
bestowed. It is not, however, happy in the dia- 
logue, which wants that smartness and simplicity 
which are peculiar to French comedy. It was 
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great spirit, and was well supported by Mrs. || Mrs. Bartley’s Lady Macbeth was highly and 4 
Edwin. ‘The situations were truly comic, and |! justly applauded. The whole play was well sap- 
the piece was highly applauded throughout. | ported, and the scenes of witcheraft, and the sub- 
A new comedy called Policy, has been per- || lime horrors of the incantations, were admirably 
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formed at this theatre. It has beeu ascribed to |) 
various authors; but it seems as yet unowned. 
Its success on the first night was not very great; 
it appeared rather to be tolerated than applaud- 
ed. The main deficiency of this comedy is its 
total want of life and manners. It has no fidelity 
of painting, or truth in its characters or action.— 
Girls, who give away the clothes off their backs 
to a beggar in the streets, in a fit of charity, are 
not natural beings; and uncles who conceal 
themselves from their relatives without any pro- 
bable cause, are still more out of nature. Some 
points of humour, and some good dialogue, occa- 
sionally occur; but they are not sufficient to 
compensate the want of that truth and propriety 
which are always required, toa certain extent, 
in every dramatie fiction. 
On Saturday night, Noy. 5, Mr. Kean made 
his first appearance in the character of Macbeth, 
which the Managers have brought out with a 
profusion of magnificence, and a propriety of 
‘decoration and pomp highly creditable to their 
‘taste and liberality. Our stage seems, indeed, 
‘to have reached its highest point of refinement, 
and we much question whether Rome, in all her 
luxury, and Greece, in all her elegance, could 
rival a British theatre. 
This new attempt of Kean drew together, at an 
‘early hour, an overflowing honse. Every part, 
even to the lobbies, of this spacious theatre, was 
filled. The first entrance of Kean was greeted 
with rapture, and attention seemed to wait upon 
him with breathless expectation. His perform. 
‘ance was fully equal to the finest exertions of his 
sgenius, and is upon a level with his Richard. 
His conception was not only just, but, in many 
parts, original and new; adding, as it were, 
new discrimination and force to the character, 
-and finishing to a more perfect point the brilliant 
conception of the poet; and, above all, what we 
have most to applaud in Kean’s Macéeth, is the 
‘subordination of art to nature—the keeping out 
-of sight mere technical -skill, and giving the force 
-and energy of truth to the passion and feeling of 
sense. In the soliloquy in the second act he was 
eminently happy. It never was delivered with 
so much effect. ; 

Of the scene in which he murders Duncan we 
feel unable to convey any adequate idea, by criti- 
cal exposition: to be valued and felt it must be 
een. In the Banquet scene he was not quite so 
-successful. He wanted dignity, and somewhat 
of the courtesy of a monarch; but his address to 
the Ghost of Banquo was in his best style. —Upon 
‘the whole, Kean’s Macbeth is a performance 
which not only does honour to himself, but which 
will, in conjunction with his Richard and Othello, 
form a most distingnished era ia the aunals of 
‘the British stage. 


exhibited by the respective performers, and pro- 
duced with all their suitable equipage by the - 
Managers. oid 
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MARY; OR, THE HOLLANDERS. . 
A Romance. By Louis Bonaparte. 


This work has already gone through two edi- 
tions, the first of which was published very lately _ 
in Paris. It abounds in chaste and elegant lan- 
guage, as well as purity of sentiment and ex- 
pression, The history is interesting; of which 
the following short sketch may givea proof. 

Julian, the hero of the romance, is enamoured 
of his cousin Mary, This young lady has been 
brought up by a sister of Julian’s, named Her- 
macintha, one of the most virtuous, but at the 
same time the most pedantic of women. The 
lovers are about to be united, when Julian is 
obliged, on important business, to take 4 voyage 
to France. The scene isat the time when the 
French Republic declared war against Holland; 
and Julian, though a Hollander, finds himself 
subject to the law of requisition, is\enlisted fora 
soldier, and sent to the Army of the Alps, Oa 
hearing this, Hermacintha and Mary set off for 
Paris, in order to obtain, at least, an officer’s 
commission for their kinsman. In his first en- 
gagement, Julian is taken prisoner, after having 
been wounded, and it is reported that he died in 
Polish Austria, from his wounds, The partien- 
Jars of his death are sent to a friend, but they are 
not related hy the author. The grief of Mary is 
inconsolable ; however, other sorrows are yet in 
store for her, A deeree is. issued, which com+ 
mands “ all young ladies and widows to chuse @ 
husband in six days, cither amongst the military, 
or amongst the people, under pain of being com- 
pelled so to do.” This odious law is proclaimed 
under the windows of Mary’s dwelling; and sh 
is, moreover, threatened ‘ to be looked upor 
an Englishwoman, and punished as such, 
opposes herself against this ordinance.” 
Duke D’Ast, ber relation and protector 
has conceived for her a violent passio’ 
she will accept his hand, and thus pre 
self from being treated as an English 
same decree obliges all the youn 
enter the service ; in consequence | 
an officer, and the deeree is in his fi 
heroine consents to this marriage, 
life, which is'hecome indiffe 
the promise of the Duke toe 
mediately to Guiana, to whe 
condemned to be banished, ‘ 
place; but in the moment thal 
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couple join Hermacintha, just as they are about | as it may be said, ona floating soil, which is only 
to set sail,they hear the exclamation of ‘ The || sustained by dintof art, and which seems upheld 
Reign of Terror is at an end.” They allcome || by Providence to serve as a barrier to the Con- 
again on shore ;-but Mary is stil!, notwithstand- || tinent, from the southern ocean.” 
ing, the wife of the Duke, who soon shews him- The following extract is from another letter, 
self unworthy such happiness. marking the good faith of the Hollanders in their 

Soon after hi8 marriage, he publicly takes a || dealings. ‘ 
mistress, while his wife and Hermacintha inhabit “ T went to visit the bank with M.Vanwilhem 3; 
one of his estates in the country. It is during || on my return I held forth, with much energy, on 
these events that Julian is. again brought on the || the honesty of the Diitch.. M. Vanwilhem was 
_  seene. But how far the report of his death was er- |) accosted by an agent, who asked his consent to 
-- Foneous, how, during two years,tie never foundan || buy up a great quantity of public stock. He 
opportunity of writing to any of his friends, al- || consented. After thatwe visited the apartments; 
though he was a prisoner on parole, is not éasily || and as we descended, M. Vanwilhem was in 
explained. However, it is sufficient to say, tliat || formed that very bad news had arrived; and that 
he arrives. Still devoted to his Mary, he follows |} stocks had-so considerably fallen, and were yet 
her to Holland, where she has returned with || continuing to fall, that he would lose an im- 
Hermacintha; and very soon afterwards they || mense sum ifhe paid the price before demanded 
are informed of the death of the Duke, who has || of him. ¢ I could not do otherwise,’ said M. 
fallen in a duel; but on the night before the || Vanwilhem; ‘ it isa great misfortune. And 
- arrival of this news, Mary fearing that her repu- || he paid in good letters of change what had so 
tation would be destroyed by remaining in the || considerably fallen in value. One of my coun- “ 


same place with Julian, has departed no one || trymen, dear Julian, was the other day at Mr, 
knows whither. Diligent search is made after || Vanwilhem’s; he took the liberty of hazarding 
| her; in the meantime the dykes are broken up, |} some pleasantries on the avarice and love of mo- 
and the’two lovers aré exposed to all the dangers || ney amongst the Dutch, My countryman has 

of an inundation. Thisis their last misfortune; |} the reputation of a man of business; he dabbles 
| and the work concludes with their marriage. in the stocks, and has made dupes of all who 
i ~The following extract on the character of the |} have trusted him. He has almost forget to blush; 
| Dutch, may serve as a specimen of tlie language, || but he was now put to the proof. .¢ Sir,’ said 
and justhess of remark in this romance :— M. Vanwilhem to him, ¢ be assured, that if 
* To have a just view of the worth ofa nation, || we are so very fond of money, we have good 
sense enough not to covet any. other money than 
ourown.’ My countryman’s mouth was shut; I 
blushed for him, and we changed the conver- 
sation,” 

We find nothing particularly striking in this 
romance: there is little doubt but that it owes 
thuch of its success to the name of its author ; 
and that man has certainly infinite merit, who 
after having acted a conspicuous part on the 
theatre of life, can retire into his closet, and con- 
sole himself with the pursuits of literature, and 
enjoy at the same time the esteem of bis:cotempo- 
varies. 


we must observe the people in extraordinary dis- 
asters and misfortunes:—such ‘as the ravages 
caused’ by inundations, tempests, war, sickness; 
and conflagrations, You will then behold the 
, Dutch, whom many regard/as cold and phiegnia- 
tie calculators; meet with calui fortitude the 
stern’ approaches of death, dispensing with li- 
| beral hand their wealth, the fruits of their labour, |) 
| their wisdom and economy; from several genera- 
4q tions, to the poorest of their countrymen, with- 
out distinction of religion, estate, or fortune, and 
always being actiated i in their benevolence, not 
for what is indispensably a duty, but in propor- 
tion to the wants of their fellow creatures. From 
this proceeds that apparent inconsequence in the 
eyes of strangers, who cannot conciliate the 
ict'economy of a Dutch family, with that pro- 
jou ' generosity which they display in adver- 
is because the Hollanders always enter-' 
a that they ought only to use’ the gifts 
gratify the wants ‘of an easy medi- 
that the remainder should be care- 
the produce of what was obtained 
s by the sweat of their brow.” 
fortunate who are in health, they 
ive employment; but that they 
' for the aged, the incurable, 

d the sick, and in particular for 
0 public calamities, such assinun- 
losses by trade, to all’ which 
‘eontinually liable, who live, 


Mr. Arthur Taylor has in the press, in an.oc- 
tavo volume, a Historical’ Treatise of the Unction 
and Coronation of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land ; with an Appendix of curious documents. 

Dr. C. Wordsworth, dean of Bocking, is pre- 
paring: to publish Sermons on Practical Subjects, 
for the use of families, in two octavo volumes. 

Sharon Turner, Esq. has‘nearly ready for pub. 
lication, in a quarto volume, the History of ling- 
| land, fiom the Norman Conquest to the reign of. 
Edward f11. after the manner of the History of 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

_— The'Rev. A, Macauley, vicar of Rothley, in 
Leicestershire, is preparing a Life of Melancthon, 
connected with the History of Lutheranism and 
the Protestant Reformation in Europe, ‘oving 
the sixteenth century. ; 
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Successive Opera, or selections from ancient 
writers, sacred and profane, with translations 
and notes, by the Rev. Henry Meen, are in the 
press. 

Select Posie of Synesius, and of Gregory Na- 
zianzen, translated from the Greek, by H. S. 
Boyd, Esq. with some original poems, will soon 
be put to press. 

The Rev J. J. Holmes has in the pressan Elu- 
cidation of the Revelation of St. John. 

Essays Moral and Entertaining, on the various 
faculties and passions of the human mind, by 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, will soon appear in 
a foolseap octavo volume. 

A Diary of a Journey through North Wales, is 
printing from a manuscript of the late Dr. Sam. 
Johnson ; with prefatory observations, anec- 
dotes, and notes by the Rev. Henry White. 

A General History of Swisserland, as divided 
into nineteen cantons, with a description of the 
scenery, manners, customs, laws, &c. of the in- 
habitants, and coloured figures of the costume, is 
preparing for publication. 

The Cadet, a poem, being remarks on British 
India, as it respects the happiness of those who 
go thitheras cadets, is printing in two small oc- 
tavo volumes. 

Mr. John Cooper will soon publish a transla- 
tion of Ptolemy’s Quadripartite, with notes and 
observations, 

Mr. Norris bas in the press a second edition of 
a Practical Exposition of the Tendency and Pro- 
ceedings of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
eiety. ‘ 


MANNERS OF THE FRENCH. 


(Continued from our last.) 


ON SUICIDE.——THE SECOND SUPPER OF M. 
GUILLAUME, 


Tue oftener I look out of the little triangular 
window of my closet, at this world in which I 
am buta sujourner fora few hours, the more I 
become an observer of men and things, and the 
more I am convinced, that there are neither in 
physics nor morals such extraordinary events as 
we imagine, except we reckon those of life and 
death ; other things generally owe their origin 
to mere trifles. It is not then utterly impossible 
that this page, on which a friend to humanity 
traces his reflections, may fall into the hands of 
some unhappy person, reduced to despair, and 
afford him some consolation; and after having 
read it he may be induced, if not to live, at least 
to wait some time; for it is not only the action 
of suicide, but its precursor, if I may so express 
myself, which it is my intention to combat 
against in this discourse, 

Amongst all our talents, that of timing things 
properly is the most useful and the least general 
lam acquainted with some very brave men, who 
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merely for the want of seizing a proper 
nity of shewing their valour. How — 
ple have been bereft of fortune, for 
slip a favourable moment, when by di 
only a tenth part of their talent, they might 
prospered! On this principle whiech-I 1 
wish to enforce, I shall be thought perh 
embarrass myself, when | am asked, to 
pose is the discussion in which 1 am en, 
What can I have to say after Montesquieu, 
son, and Ronsseau, at this epocha of 
and hope, which seems to repel every 
idea? I may make the reply, that this 
touches very near to that, when the 
suicide made the most terrible ravages in F 
then a tyrannic government imposed a 
the most absolute, on the propagation of 
to which, at least, it was just enough to 
itself no longer a stranger. 1 wiles 
which it is easy for me to prove, if 
the ten last years have afforded more in 
of self-slaughter, than every century put 
ther, which have preceded them. One | 
causes of this contagion is destro 
traces of it are yet recent; and the evil is ne 
rooted out, which it is alee much im 
exterminate, If Ladd to this subject s 
good observations, 1 cannot be reproach 
Plutarch reproached a certain orator, 
1 have forgot, that his reasonings 2 
Propos. << 
Cicero maintains that suicide is not 4 
on the score of religion; but every i 
philosopher blames it as a rebellion ost 
decrees of Heaven, achs re 
Considering the relation it has 
morals, suicide has been well stacked by Pi 
and J. J. Rousseau: it has found, ver, 
panegyrists, at least defenders, in | 
Montesquieu. Not to shew ourselves 
amidst such authority, it is sufficient to 
ourselves, that even in adopting this ¢ 
principle, that a man has a right to d 
his own life, it is never right to make it 
of the greatest importance, ” ill 
We will begin, however, by eitin; 
dote, which gave a serions turn to 
tion, during our last supper, to wh 
Clenord came rather later than oer 
serious countenance, and for ¥ 
on knowing the reason, ‘ye 95 
‘ ] saw this morning,” said he, 
lation, who is accustomed to > 
try, and who has been separated 
eighteen years. I recollect, ) 
parted, she was suckling a little ; 
absolutely idolized. When 1 j 
my first care was to ask after E 
was the name of the child), an 
question was misplaced by ‘he 
diffused over the countenance o 
She turned pale, and burst into 
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* mot from her own lips, but from those of another, 
~ that | learnt the following detail:— ; 
mt “* Madame de Fremeuil (which is the name of ' 
i) my cousin), brought up, with the blindest fond- 


ii mess, a daughter of the most angelic beauty ; and 


: did nothing to stop the course of the most lively 
and susceptible imagination; which, but too 
# = often, while it adds to the charms of her who is 
\\ gifted with it, is only the source of unhappiness 
ly to the interesting owner. | 
BY ‘© From the age of fourteen Herminia gave | 
4) herself up to melancholy musings, which were | 
m looked on as the effects of a serious and reflect- 
4) ing mind; reading was her chief delight, and | 


maternal fondness, which regulated the choice of | 


i _her studies, thought it did enough in preventing 
“] her from reading dangerous publications: We:- 
«i ther was not of that number; Herminia was de- 
g lighted with it, and her bead was turned with 
4 Sentimental ideas before the repose of her heart 
i had been troubled by its feelings. 
“i ** Madame de Fremeuil inhabited a country 
e house a short distance from Charleville; a 
j young man, named Victor Despares, whom his 
, father, at an immense expence, had saved the 
4; third time from conscription, came to seek, about | 
i two years ago, an asylum in that house where | 
i his parents were well known, and where he was 
received with the kindest welcome. There are 
. certain characters and circumstances in life 
| Which are almost sufficient*to indicate the events 
, which will necessarily follow. These young 
3 people no sooner saw each other but they loved: 
sé whatever appeared romantic in their situation, 
" made every obstacle disappear, in the eyes of 
Herminia, which might cause their separation; 
and Madame de Fremeuil, who had only to com- 
# bat against a rising passion, trembled at the idea 
of its being too profound for herto think of con- 
i: quering it. She adored her daughter, and every 
i consideration fled before the dread of giving her 
# uneasiness. Victor had neither birth nor for- 
tune ; Herminia loved him the better; and her 
" mother, who had so often applauded the theory 
SH 


of such a sentiment, durst scarce make the 

smallest objections upon the application her 
_ daughter now made of it. The marriage was 
termined on; but it could not take place as 
g as the young man remained liable to the 
uel law, of which he would, if discovered, be 
to the utmost rigour: every step was 
and the utmost precaution; they began, 
, to hope that Victor might obtain a 
mption, and to which he had, cer- 

utable right. 

e night of the 14th of last January, 
adame de Fremeuil was surround- 
es: they foreed their way in,— 
script escaped by a back door vi 
'y were just on the point of tak- 
ended himself well at first, but 
ir-power, and they dragged 
y from an asylum which re 


sounded in vain with the shrieks of love and 
despair, 

“In a mind equally tender, but less ardent, 
the sorrow caused by such an event might have 
feltsome diminution. Hope might have found 
‘something whereon to lean. Herminia opposed 

herself in secret to every consolation which was 
offered her, against every sentiment which 
might turn her from the fatal project she had for 
| the last week resolved on, and on the execution 
of which I dread to dwell. Her wretched mo- 

ther found her dead on that bed which was des- 
tined to be her bridal couch.” , 

Madame de Montliver.—Dreadful catastrophe! 

Dubuisson —What folly! . 

Moussinot.—W hat madness! i 

Duterrier.—Whata false calculation! Tell me 
then, why should we not kill ourselves, when 
evil in this world overpowers the good? I Jook 
upon that as a speculative morality which might 
be undertaken : yet before we undertake any 
thing we ought well to weigh each subject. 
‘“‘ Fortune,” says Bacon, “ resembles a market, 
where we ought to wait till the price of the dif- 
ferent articles lessens.” Why did not the young 
Herminia wait three months? The peace which 
we now enjoy would have restored to her ber 
lover. She would no longer have any couscrip- 
tion to dread, and she would now have been the 
happiest of womankind. She made a bad caleu- 
lation. ‘ 

M. Guillaume.—Cato did not makea better 
one at Utica: instead of destroying himself so 
unprofitably, why did not he live to conspire 
with Brutus? ‘Phe consequences attending the 
death of Cesar might have been very different, 
and the republic might have been saved. 

Duterrier isin the right: it is never right to 
destroy one’s self, and I will bring no other proof 
than the story of the pretty page of the King 
John Cassimir, Mazzepas, who was surprised 
with the wife of a Polish gentleman, and fell — 
into the hands of his cruel and powerful rival, 
who condemned him to be tied naked to a wild 
horse, and abandoned in this state to his misfor- 
tune. Before this order was put into execution, 
a friend of Mazzepas procured him the means of 
escaping, by self-murder; he chose rather to 
wait,,and submit to his punishment. The horse 
on which he was mounted was a native of Ukra- 
nia; he returned thither, and carried the page, 
who wasalmost dying with hunger, wounds, and 
fatigue, into the midst of the Cossacks ; they af- 
forded him immediate help, he remained amongst 
them, signalized bimself in several excursions, 
became Hetman of the Ukranian Cossacks, and 
made a figure in history as the ally of Charles 
XI. : 

Clenord.—I know but one excuse which can 
be made for suicide, which is the loss of honour : 
we may live in sorrow; hope will support us: 
and even with guilt, repentance may bring com- 
fort; but Joss of honour brings only shame, an 
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it has no remedy but death. We laugh at Vatel 
who killed himself because the mallet arrived too, 
late ; it was, however, only a forced application 
of an excellent principle. 

Moussinot.—I never desired to, kill myself but 
oncein my life, it was during the reign of Maxi- 
milian: 1 was then in trade, and] thought my- 
self ruined by alaw which obliged me, under 
pain of passing for a suspected person in my 
section, to deliver my merchandizes at seventy- 
five per cent loss. 1 then meant to blow my 
brains out. Fortunately forthat purpose, pow- 
der and ball were requisite; I had none at home, 
and | was obliged to put off the buying some till 
next day ; the night brought with it reflection, 
and finished by finding that it was better to cal- 
culate on the reign of Maximiliad, than to wad 
mit to it by dying. | 

Dubuisson.—My, greatest. objection agit, 
suicide is, that it has its source too much ina 
malady which comes from England, and that we 
have adopted it as a fashion, with her jockies, 
dock-teiled horses, Yaung’s Night Thoughts, and 
spencers. The English kill themselves to get 
rid of this melancholy: let us allow them then 
this pastime, which. suits neither our character 

nor our climate. 

Fremenville.—1 am astonished, gentlemen, 
that in following this discussion, which ¢ertain- 
ly cannot be very amusing to Madame Montliver, 
you have not tried to prove, like skilful moral- 
ists, that there is a degree of cowardice in self- 
murder ; that is one of the paradoxes to maintain 
the honour of human nature, which Lam very, 
fond of hearing, 

M. Guillaume—We are resolved, my, good! 
cousin, not to afford-you that pleasure. For my 
part, at least, 1 am ready to acknowledge, that 
some courage may be shewn ina contempt of lifes 
I only wish they would make use of that courage 
to get out of trouble, instead of using it to get 
out of the world, Suicide, though a courageous 
action, is not a good one, In that, 1 believe, we 
all agree ~ suicide is often acrime, often a mad- 
ness, rarely admitting of excuse, and alwaysa 
false calculation, 


A Free SPEAKER, 
—S= 
ACCOUNT OF ONE OF THE VESTAL 
VIRGINS. , 


The beantiful Octavia was destined by her pa- 
rents to be shut up in the cloister of the Vestal 
Virgins, at the age of seven years. When she at- 
tained the age of seventeen, it is 1eported that 
nothing in nature had been ever before seen so 
supremely lovely ; added to the most beantifal 
countenance, was a certain air of kindness, good- 
ness, and modesty diffused over it, which ren- 
deved her irresistibly charming; while.a de- 
cided air of majesty attending her slightest 
movements, sewed her born to add dignity. to 
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high birth, and made it a matter of regret €o see 
such a person doomed to perpetual seclusion.— 
Rigid in the performance, however, of her sacred 
calling, Octavia was severe to herself, while she 
possessed the mest unbounded philanthropy for 
the whole human race. When it was her duty to 
obey, she was meek, lowly, and submissive ; but 
when promoted to be chief Vestal, she com-— 
manded with an authority which made her feared, 
though her amiability and accomplishments 
gained her the love of all who approached her. 
While she restored to the Vestal Virgins many of 
the privileges they had lost, for want of exertion” 
in.their chief, she carefully studied their diffe- 
rent tempers, and wrought upon the refractory - 
more by persuasion and reasoning than by pe- 
nisbment; at the same time letting them know 
that she would, be obeyed. The order that was 
observed in the sacred Temple during her admj- 


friendship, as she met with a kindred mind 
amongst one of the virgins, and their lives glided 
on in calm serenity and peace, while age made 


sessed of uninterrupted health, she knew the ra- 


‘success. Amongst the names of cael aie 


nistration was admirable; slie was happy im 


his advances unperceived and unfeared’: over the. 
charms of Octavia he had but little power: 


vages of time only by succeeding years. Her 
heart in-her youth was passionate and tender; 
she well knew that she was compelled by ‘her 
state to renounce all the softer inclinations; and’ 
one passion took possession of her soul, the love 
of glory. To be. the first of Vestal Virgins, to 
have her name headed down to latest pos’ 

was her sole ambition; she laboured ngly 
toattain it, and her wishes were crowned witlr 


tia, and other Roman ladies of high 

name.of Octavia, the Vestal, graces the histori’ 
page, and will with them be eclebrated to distant’ 
ages, and kingdoms yet unfounded, Maoh 3 


= y 
FEMALE GAMESTERS, 


A severe moralist once. reproached a 
high rank, on her excessive.love of play: 
hours consumed at it,” said he, ‘ are at least 
much time ‘oyed.”” Alas, yes, Sir,” said hey 
* J have often thonght bow much preci 
is wasted while the cards are shuffling.” 

A lady who was also fatally addicted 
ing, received under her protection a niece 
Beara, aged aboutsixteen, who had just 
mother. ‘ Would you believe,” said st 
she introdaced her to her-friends, ** th 
knows nothing of the usages of socie 
shockingly young people are, brougt 
country,!. They have not even) f 
deal and shufile the eards!”” ne 

“ Jmpassible!” said a lady. “ Do: 
flect then, that a young lady is crea 
a wife,and the mistress of a house? 
a house without card-tables:? 
melancholy. It is the green’ 


fen and bouillote, which are the scenes of real 
pleasure. Now yon are sensible, ladies, how 
often we are troubled to make upa party. Then 
the mistress of the house is obliged to play, 
and she ought to know every game, not to gain 
“ other people’s money, but to. take care not to lose 
her own.” ; 
<* You are perfectly in the right, Madam,” said 
@ little man, the nap of whose velvet coat was a 
little worn off from the sleeve. ‘¢ It is absolutely 
requisite that a young lady should know hew to 
shuffle, deal, and play at cards, and not merely to 
play them, but to be a proficient, as I may say, 
in the different games now in fashion; and, for 
@ very good reason; according to the system 
laid down by some philosophers, we often escape 
being the slaves of one passion, by adopting an- 
ether. Therefore play preserves us from love; 
at play the mind is attentive, the heart unoccu- 
pied, and avarice throws tenderness on one 
side.” 
<* Only let us reflect a little too,” saidone who 
was_a kind of reasoner, “ that the education of 
@ young lady ought to influence her future life, 
and she shonld be formed at fifteen for the part 
she will have te play at fifty. We are not al- 
ways in our spring ; we cannot always command 
the loves,’the smiles, andthe graces, There will 
come a time, when there will be no more roses in 
the gardens; then what is to be the lot of her 
who must give over playing with hearts ? 
*€ Must she adopt the airs ofa prude, and weary 
every circle wherein she appears, with her moral 
discourses, or her scandal, to set old people 
asleep, and make the young ones fly, her society ? 

“© Must she ceart the acquaintance of those 
who give tea and.suppers, and strive to drown 
her tormenting recollections in punch, or cham- 
paign? 

* © Would you have her open a literary society, 
and draw together the learned from every quarter 
- of the town; expose herself daily to the eternal 
quarrels of those vainglorious gentlemen, or to 

Pointed epigrams of those whom she, has not 

invited, and. finish by purchasing with expen- 
e dinners, a reputation without glory. 

lo doubt but she would rather join. the so. 
ety of gamesters,”” 

“ And certainly,” cried a young lady, the great 

ce of Madame du Deffand, ‘* when a woman 
‘second childhood, and wishes to fly from 
d spleen, those two great enemies of 
as no. other resource than to take up a 
y a8 a baby would a.coral.”’ 


REAT FIRE OF LONDON, 


2 an incurious or uninteresting 
terrible calamity from the mo- 
rst breaking forth, and:to judge of 
occasioned in the metropolis, 
s of contemporary public writers, 
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Chance has lately thrown in our way a number 
of the daily papers and original proclamations of 
that period, from which a correct idea of this 
awful accident may be obtained, 

The first notice of the event will be probably 
found in The London Gazettee, (the first twen- 
ty-four numbers of which appeared under the 
title of The Oxford Gazette, at which place 
they were first printed, and afterwards  re- 
printer for the London readers in the metropolis) 

0, 
against Baynard’s Castle in Thames-street, 1666." 

“ Lonpon, Serr. 2.—About two o’clock this 
morning, a sudden and lamentable fire broke out 
in this city, beginning not far from Thames- 
street, near London Bridge, which continues still 
with great violence, and hath already burnt down 
to the ground many houses thereabouts; which 
said accident affected his Majesty with that ten- 
derness and compassion, that he was pleased to 
go himself in person, with his Royal Highness, 
to give order that all possible means should be 
used for quenching the fire or stopping its far- 
ther spreading. In which ease the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Craven was sent by his Majesty, to 
be more particularly assisting to the Lord Mayor 
and Magistrates, and several companies of his 
guards sent into the city, to be helpful by what 
ways they could, in so great a calamity.” 

In the mean time, the publication of the paper 
was suspended for seven days, and in the inter- 
val, the following Proclamation, printed in the 
black letter, ** by John Bill and Christopher 
Barker, printers to the King’s most excellent 
Majesty,” was circulated, and stuck up in divers 
parts of London :— 
| © Cuarces R,— His majesty in his princely 
compassion and very tender care, taking into 
consideration the distressed condition of many of 
his good subjects, whom the late dreadful and dis- 
mal fire hath made destitute of habitations, and ~ 
exposed to many exigencies and necessities ; for 
present remedy and redress whereof, his majesty, 
intending to give further testimony and evidence 
of his, grace and favour towards them as. occasion 
shall arise, hath thought fit to declare and publish 
his royal plasure, ‘That as great proportions of 
bread and alhother provisions as can possibly be 
furnished, shall be daily and constantly brought, 
not onely to the markets’ formerly in use, but 
also to such markets as by his majesty’s late or- 
der and deelaration to the lord mayor and sherifs 
of London and Middlesex have been appointed 
and ordained, viz. Clerkenwell, Islington, Fins- 
bury-fields, Mile-end-green, and Ratclif: his 
majesty being sensible that this will be for the 
benefit also of the towns and places adjoining ; 
as being the best expedient to prevent the resort 
of such persons thereunto as may pilfer or. dis- 
turb them. And whereas also divers of the said 
distressed persons have saved and preserved their 
goods, which nevertheless they know not how to 
dispose of: It is his majestie’s pleasure, That 
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all churches, chappels, schools, and other like 
public places, shall be free and open to receive 
the said goods when they shall be brought to be 
there laid. And all justices of the peace within 
the several counties of Middlesex, Essex, and 
Surrey, aré to see the same to be dene according- 
ly. And likewise that all cities and towns what- 
soever shall withont any contradiction receive 
the said distressed persons, and permit them the 
free exercise of their manual trades ; his majesty 
resolving and promising, that when the present 
exigent shall be passed over, he will take such 
care and order, that the’said persons shall be no 
burthen to their towns or’ parishes. And it is 
his majestie’s pleasure, That this his declaration 
be forthwith published, not onely by the sherifs 
of London and Middlesex, but also by all otber 
sherifs, mayors, and other chief officers in their 
respective precincts and limits, and by the con- 
stables in every parish. And of this bis majes- 
tie’s pleasure all person’ eoncerned are to take 
notice, and thereanto give due obedience to the j; 
utmost of their power, as they will answer the |! 
contrary at their perill. Givin at our court at | 
Whitehall, this fifth day of September, in the 
eighteenth year of our reign, one thousand six 
hundred sixty six. 
GOD SAVE THE KING.” 


Dull as this Proclamation may appear, there 
will be some readers who regard the progress and 
eessation of such a national calamity with great 
interest; and it will be easily allowed, that the 
measures adopted were as prompt and as well- 
conceived as the nature of the case would allow. 


BIRTHS, 


At Uffington House, Lincolnshire, the Coun- 
tess of Lindsey, of @ son and heir. 

Lady Thurlow of a son. 

At Islington, the lady of William Shirely, Esq. 
ef the East India Company’s ship Surry, of a 
daughter. : 

At Owen’s Place, Northampton-square, the lady i 
of J. H. Soares, Esq. of a daughter. 

Of a daughter, the lady of William Abbott, 
Esq. at Tamworth House, near Mitcham, Surry. 


MARRIED. 

At Langton, Lieut. William Holmes, of the 
Royal Navy, to: Elizabeth, Daughter of Mr. 
Gould, of Blandford, Dorset. 

At St. Sepulehre’s Chureh, Farringdon ,With- 
out, Mr. Thomas Farley, of Snow-hill, to Miss 
Lydia Nix, of Walworth, Surry. 
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At St. Mary, Newington, William Thomas 
Esq. of Dean-street, Southwark, to Miss Presser, 
of Walworth, Surry. © re 

At Donglas, Isle of Man, Mr. T. Long, of the 
Liverpool Coffee-house (eight weeks a widower), 
to Miss Hastings, Mantua-maker. 

At Chester, Mr. Macann, Apothecary, of Par- 
liament-street, London, aged 64, to Miss Eliza 
Bailey, of Chester, aged 56. The happy pair had 
known each other but a fortnight. 


»» DIED. 

At Cambridge, Sir Busick Harwood, Kat 
M. D. Professor of Anatomy, and one of the se- 
nior Fellows of Downing College. 

At the age of eighty, the noted Martin Van 
Butchell, who has for many years attracted pub- 
lic notice by the peculiarities of ‘his long beard 
and dress, his singular hand-bills, advertisements, 
&c. Among his other oddities, he kept the body 
of his first wife embalmed ina glass-ease. Thong 
his surgery was more specious than scientific, 
is said to have been originally an excellent sar — 
geons’ instrument-maker. He was a great fre- 
quenter of Hyde-park on Sunday, en his little 
horse. , 7.4 of IS 

At Gloucester, universally regretted, - Mr, 
Thomson, of Kentish Town, aged 62. 

In St. Paul’s Charch-yard, London, after s 
short illness, aged twenty-four, Mr. J. Coopland, 
son of Willian Coopland, Esq. of Birdforth, neat — 
Thirsk, Yorkshire. 7 a? 

At Paris; Mr. Astley, senior. The publicwill 
be sorry to hear, that this gentleman, who has 36 
much contribited to their entertainment, d who 
commenced his career nearly fifty years paid 
the great debt to nature on the 97th oj Octo he 
last. His disorder was the gout in the s 
He was, in early life, a private in the Dragoon 
and was distingtished for gallantry and ki 
ledge it his profession. Soon after a 
came forward with the novel entertai: 
Horsemanship, which he exhibited at I. 
and from which he was able to retire with ¢ 
derate fortune, Mr. Astley’ attracted 
notice by the same entertainments, whic 
formed -in St, George’s Fields. He 
the handsomest men in figure and 
that has ever been ‘seen. By talent, 
and prudence, he gradually uequired 
property, erected several Theatres i 
try, Ireland, and France, as well as 
in Lambeth ; anda few years ago rm 
his public concerns to his son, ’ 
his family, he has no doubt left a 
ritance. eae a 
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WHAT FEELINGS! OR, CHARLES AND MARIA... 


— 


«“ Dear mother,-you are gone never to re-| 


‘turn; in vain shall Leall-to you,—wish for 


/ you,—look after epee shalll see you 
again !” 

' Laliglited from my’ chaise, as T Fiidéldred 
too much’ from being confined within such 
natrow limits. ‘I’ hasteiied to’ the ‘honse, 
where entered the apartment of my aged 
| father. He extended iis arms towards 
mie, Clasped’ me to his breast, and dropped 
atéar, which fell oni my band. I still feel 


y | ite precious tear; it brings’ back to’ my 


mind. the recollection of my parent over- 
whelmed with ‘grief, debilitated ‘and’ dis- ~ 
tressed. Oh, my father! ‘you ‘who had 
hitherto been the arbitrator of my destiny, 


| how acutely did I feel, when, for the’ first 


t 

e 

i 

a 

ib 

ri 

i : 
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i 
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»  GHARLES LENOX TO HIS FRIEND HENRY. 

~ I uave followed your ‘advice, and |, 

i Aiave’ kept a daily account of the various 

~ sentiments that have agitated me. Think- 

_ ing that you would read my jourtial, | said, 

* ae My friend will be to me a second con- 
science; 1 shall address either him or my- 
self with a sirhilar sincerity.” 

i © °Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours: 

iw “Their answers~ form what men experience 

call.” Youne. 

se How I have grieved at so many of m 

we ays being void of interest; they have | 

« brought back to my mind tite astonish- 

 mentofa certain philosopher, ‘at the sight | 

fb of those numberless epitaphs wherein the 

je date of his birth and of his death compose 

~ the whole history of aman. T have there- 

x fore omitted mentioning in my journal such 

4 days as have elapsed, without leaving a re- 

@ collection behind. I have related only 

4 such occurrences as may suggest -either 


consoling reflections, or dilatory regret, 
from which generous resolutions may 
spring. 


— 
‘ 


CHARLES AND MARIA. 

10th June.—1 was still at Oxford, had 
conipleted my twentieth year, and was 
brating. my birth-day with several of 
“fe ow collegians, when I received a 
‘informing me of my mother's illness, 
fher extreme danger. I set off imme- 
but will not attempt to describe the 
ness 1 experienced duriug my jour- 
Ass 1 drew near my father's house, I 
st lift up my eyes, lest I should 
readful escutcheou which speaks 
f either the master or mistress. 
ick my eye; 1 ‘gazed on’ the 
,andinvoluntarily exclainied’: 


| 


‘room to-day, I turned off mine eyes | from 


‘timé, I saw you grieve! I'wished to speak 
to him, to offer him some consolation. 
His voice lowered involuntarily whilst’ he 
related the various circumstances of my 
mother’s illness ‘and dissolution. I could 
hardly hear him; he sobbed incessantly; 
his sentences were broken :—but when he 
expatiated on the extent of the loss that. 
we had sustained, his voice grew louder 
unknown to himself. His eyes enlivened 
in proportion as he bestowed encomiums 
on my departed motlier. Was. he ‘still 
harbouring the sweet hope of meeting 
again her whom he had lost?—Oh! mo- 
ther! that you might have heard bor 
last expressions of his love! 


11th June—As I entered the caning. 


the place where my mother used to sit at 

the head of the table. LT underwent a most 

painful sensation in seeing that place, for 

the first time, filled up by another person. 

i: would wish that through a kind of re- . 

‘spect, the habits of those that were dear to 
Hhe 
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us should be observed; thatthey should be |; pavilion from whence those sweet and 
succeeded to, as it were, gradually; and | tender accents issued. I leaned against 2 
that at least, when the remembrance of | tree, and there remained motionless. An 
them 1s most striking, our eyes should meet || entire stranger to all that surrounded me; 


A, land my mother, fill up all the days of 


' with some trace of their former pop rent 
| 


among us. I know not whether my father 


experienced similar feelings to mine at the | from heaven, or intended to reach the ce- 
time; but he also turned his eyes aside, lestial abode, I felt a charm that it is net in 
y || ™y power to define ; and became forgetful 
of the whole world besides, and of my own 


and resumed his aceustomed seat. “M 
son,” said he, “ let that place ranain empty 
tiH such time as your wife will occupy it; 
I will then resign mine to you also; my' 
fortune will then become yours; not that 
you shall inherit of a father, but share with | 
afriemd. Before I die I shall see you act | 
the part of head of our family; before 1 die 
I shall be enabled to judge of your future 
conduct when | am no more.” 

Whilst he was speaking, I vowed with- 
in myself never to forget so much kindness. 

15th. June.—L went down this morning 
into the garden my mother liked so much. 
How many sad and pleasing thoughts at 
once occurred to me! Every inch of ground, 
every tree reminded me of my childhood. 
The tender care and attention of my mo- 
ther are so interwoven with the early part 
of my life, that L know not from what 
period, from what day I am to date a re- 


_collection without the remembrance of her 


being thereto connected. My mother and 


my youth, 
© ye tender affections of the soul which 


hearing only that voice which was equally _ 
unknown to me, but which seemed to come 


self. 

The voice ceased, and immediately se- 
veral persons began to bestow high en- 
comiums on her who had just done sing- 
ing. At that same moment my illusion 
was at an end; those eulogiums vexed me. 
1 cannot tell whether she to whom 1 was 
indebted for such sweet impressions had 
inspired me with too partictlar an interest, 
but | felt angry with her. I imagis 
| that she was auxious of being praised. It 
is by dint of art, thought 1, that she has 
found out those melting notes, that she has: , 
surprised my unyuarded heart. As I re- 
| treated hastily from the pavilion, I felta 
kind of inward delight at not having seen 
the songstress. Perhaps I shall meet her 
some day without knowing her to be the 
same object; perhaps she will again cl 
me, without putting me in mind of the ap- 


plause which still rings in mine ears. Pro- 
vided she sing not, let her speak to me. 
How sweet her voice must be! eS 

Close by the pavilion where she had 


she always endeavoured to inculcate within | heen seated stood ‘a. rose tree, overloaded. 
me; generous compassion, unlimited bene- || with roses; I had plucked one, which, 
volence, Jead me through life that I may || without being able to account from what 
find out and relieve the distressed ; ye tears | motive, I had smelled with particular de~ 


of sensibility and of gratitude never forsake | 
me, yetremain unseen, for men have named 
you—weakuess ! 


24th June—My father having retired | by the lights that [ still held the flowe 


) yesterday at an garly hour, 1 went to take 


a.walk across the fields. I followed me- 
chanically the course of a rivulet that led 
me to a delightful park, which | entered. 
It was a moon-light night; never had the 
sky appeared to me so bright; the air was 
embalmed with the sweet scent of the sur- 
rounding flowers, and I now and then stop- 
ped to inhale their perfume; frequently 
would | look up to the beautiful heavens, 
the better to enjoy my emotion. From a 
distance I heard the interrupted sounds of a 


plaintive ballad; and gently drew near a! gations to those I had experient eC 


light, every time that her enchanting mu a 
sic had created new emotions in my breast. _ 
When I entered my apartment, I could see 


my hand; but I did not like it any 
I threw it on my table, and went t 
When I awoke in the morning it 
faded, and 1 began to regret the loss 
I took a walk in my father’s ga 

there are abundance of rose trees 
not tell wherefore so many flowers ¢ 
ed increased my ill-humour. At la 

covered a solitary rose, which, o 
count, appeared to me more b 
the rest, and I tore it off. Whilst s 
it, L wished it might procure 
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gether, indeed it put mein mind of them, 
but was no substitute, It was broad day- 
ight; I was alone; it was no more than a 
rose. 

25th June.—Yesterday’s evening has left 
me in a state of perturbation that 1 am at 


no, no, in beauty, for certain, she surpasses 
f the generality of her sex. I immediately 
‘ fancied I could see her decked jin all. the 
| Juxuriance of youth and beauty, but with 
f the art of a coquette. How could I, who 
|, never, 1 thought, had taken the least notice 


2 loss to account for. This morning, whilst || of any woman's dress, thus pourtray to my- 
walking alone, [ was pleased with the || self all the exaggerated fantasies of fa- 
idea of creating a soul and an enchanting |) shion 2 My father was speaking to me, I 


Re AY. iar 


figure to that voice which had come to 
' place itself between me and heaven. 


Yet 
from the divers impressions | had experi- 
enced, it occurred to me that if that woman 
had sung a gay and lively tune, 1 should 
have heard it only as a troublesome noise 
calculated to interrupt my reverie. In my 
opinion, joy requires the light, of day; 
cheerfulness must, as it were, be seen, to 
be partaken of: whereas yesterday the 
Joneliness and silence of the night, the 
doubtful uncertain light of the moon, had 
disposed me to melancholy. The plaintive 
sounds I had heard easily persuaded me to 

_ believe in love, to compassionate the suffer- 
ings it occasions, and yet to wish 1 myself 
were a lover. 

ist July.—Wherefore is that same wo- 
man continually present to my mind, and 
why dare 1 not mention her to my father ? 


' I told him, however, of my walk in the 


unknown park. The ‘small river that leads 
to it,—the pavilion where 1 stopped, and 
the profusion of flowers, induced him to 
believe it belonged to Lord Seymour, to 
whom he had, long since, intended to in- 


hardly listened to. him; his: astonished 
looks redoubled my confusion; but\as we 
were at our journey’s end, he had not time 
| to ask me such questious as I should have 
| been at a loss to answer.’ bathe ate 

Lord Seymour came out to meet us. 
After the usual compliments, he conducted 
us into the saloon, and introduced me to 
his family. I shall not attempt to describe 
the secret inquietude which prompted me 
to keep my eyes cast downwards, from the 
apprehension of not seeing her whom my 
heart wished for. As soon as I dared te 
look at the daughters of his Lordship, all 
my doubts were instantly removed. 

Let me indulge the whim of representing 
the whole family in the same order as 
they were seated. Close to the chimney, 
on the right hand side, was Lady Seymour, 
who seemed labouring under a gradual de 
cline, yet her sufferings altered ‘neither 
the regularity of her features, nor the lovely 
sweetness of her countenance. Her weak 
debilitated condition, and the particular 
attention requisite to hear what she says, 


‘ : gave an additional charm to her expressions 
. troduce me. Accordingly we had no }}of kindness, Maria, her third daughter, 
, sooner done dinner than he ordered his || sat by her side. Never was a child more 
‘ horses to be got ready, and we set off to || like her mother; but as timidity prevents 
» Pay his Lordship a visit. her speaking, her fine eyes only seek to 


By how many various emotions 1 was 
itated on the road! Who knows, 
ught 1, but*the voice which’ J heard 
ay be that of a temporary visitant? 1 
ye always dreaded new acquaintances, 
jo! L am now hurrying to Lord Sey- 
rs, whom I have never seen! ‘To 
tpose? ‘To meet a person who, 
is already gone. This apprehen- 
jaunted me,—perplexed me, when a 


et her this day: to-morrow, at 


uch asthou wished to see her.” 
¢ happened to be'ugly | Ugly! 


meet yours, whenever you have said some- 
thing that pleases her; whereas, if a word 
or an omission to her appear unbecoming, 
she no longer relies on her own judgment, 
‘but her looks enquire of her mother whe- 
ther or no she is right in being dissatisfied, 
Maria, 1 know not whether it is you 
whose voice has charmed me; neither do £ 
wish any longer to make the enquiry, I 
know not whether I should wish to find 
you possessed of those enchanting talents; 
I wish to love you, but I should apprehend 
to be seduced. Maria, I love you with a 


hou wouldst seek her, in hopes of || Similar affection. to that which you bear 


| 


your mother; 1 love you on account of all 
the imperfections of your sisters: each of - 
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their pretensions serves to shew your en- 
dowments to greater advantage: 1 love 
you'on account of that reserve, of that si- 
lence, which seem to prognosticate that 
the feelings of your heart’ will be revealed 
but. to one alone. Maria, 1 know not 
whether you are rich, but I am certain that 
you are bountiful. Ifthe poor do not utter 
your name with affection and gratitude, 
my heart will awake disappointed aftera 
loug dream. 

On the left side of the chimney- “pieee || 
was Lord: Seymour, reclining in a great 
arm-chair, with two large dogs sleeping by |) 
him; whicly he awoke “alternately by ca-. 
resses,,,or loud vociferations, for they seem- | 
ingly engaged ‘his whole attention. Miss 
Sarah, made her appearance in a riding ' 
habit. She was his Lordship’s » eldest | 
daughter; and was pleased terdisplay great | 
sprightJiness' and gaicty: to speak the || 
truth, she will always laugh without cause, 
the. sameas she is continually in motion 
without motive: I was introduced to her ; 
sheasked) me» whether 1 was found of dogs 
and horses, and set: me down in the list of | 
her companions at the next hunt, without )) 
deigning to enquire whether L was disen- | 

. gaged. Maria.had no share in those ar- 
rangements.. Although I quéstioned not | 
what answer. she would return, I ventured | 
to.ask whether she partook of those amuse- || 
ments. Miss /Sarah replied with a sneer : || 
‘+ Maria never out-passes our doors.” — 
« Yes,’ continued Lady Seymour, “ she ‘| 
stays by me;;she repays to my weakness | 
that support which [ lent to her child- 
hood.” , Maria lifted up her eyes to heaven, | 

* and instantly cast them down on her work. || 


| 
| 
| 


I, understand you well, Maria; to heaven 


you returned the pure offering of a mother's | 
grateful acknowledgment! But yourdown- | 


ing heart, is, apprehensive of hurting your | 
sisters, 

» Miss. Sarah sat caressing her father’ || 
dogs, and Lord Seymour looking: at his 
lady with an air of dissatisfaction. A long 
silence had taken place, which was inter- 
rupted only by the arrival of Miss Lndiana, 
his Lordship’s sister, and Miss Eudoxia, 
his second daughter. I was likewise in- 
troduced to those ladies, who, indeed, paid | 
‘very little attention to me, till my father | 
happened to say that I was just come from 
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|| granted to us ‘personally?’ 


ria sighed, and looked 2 


|| would wish to spend , 
cast,eyes tell,me. also how much your feel- || troubles. 


| although with. gener 
| they even finally would | 
| out ceasing. » The; kind 


| peared to me a desa 
| insupportable. td 


ar ert Oxtord: © Obra? eed 
“ how severély you wate et 
left a town’ that cbt ae mage 


meu! Books alone ssn : 


versation.” | Maria's 
Seymour's uneasiness spoke bi 
how inuch they were grieved: ; 
culous pretension: To Miss Budoxia f . 
plied, drily, that learned meén freque 
sought in ‘conversation 'tobee 
| of theit books. She looked at” 
| with an ait of surprize and’seorn, 4 
for me, and: asked me several: 
| which were better suited — 
a female; however, that p 
athused ine. oT 
In the evening all the ded 
of the neighbourhood camé” to Ff 
' complinients to Miss Eudoxia. Mari 
tea.” From what’ effect'of self 
wish to be bestowed on her whor 
those’ suffrage we’ will’ s 


Op 


i 
| 
i 


| hear those wits never address” 
to oe her: tlie trouble of 


Lord Seymour tee, pre 
| company; Lady Seymour i ip 
come and sit by her. i t 
tion, what regret, she cool 


excellent mother. At 


"i 


mother, at me, at my Aga nm 
/a melting and consoling « 
| depicted in her looks. 
_ have liked to deposit my | 
| bosom; but I was. conscic 
time, that if Lam doomed spain arth 

‘| calamities, it is im your compa 


$ 


| 


ny Sal 

In proportion:as Lady § 
me greater atteution, Miss 
| sEudoxia treated me with 1 


de 


too weak to stand) 


begged being pert 
instantly held out her ar 
As soon as they were g 


tted to 


Fe 
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and effected my. escape with as much joy. 
asa boy leaves his school. 

8th July,—Y esterday morning I cipal 
» an invitacion from Lord Seymour aud Miss 
1 "Sarah, toj join them immediately ona hunt- 
ing party,, which. they assured ,me would 
be very. agreeable..; The certainty uf Ma- 
_ via not being present, and the idea_of my 
: being there without her, vexed me; but L 
Was sensible that a blunt refusal would dis- 
oblige Lord Seymour and his favourite 
- daughter. Besides, the bustle of the chace, 
- that familiayity, which is the constant com- 
 panion of all amusements. of the kind, 
seemed the harbinger of my future intimacy 
with the family. I, therefore, engaged to 
* accompany Lord Seymour; yet in my ill 
humour, | was forced to repeat to myself— 
. it is with the hopes of seeing Maria! This 
day will be lost, sacrificed ;/but to-morrow; 
and on the following days [shall be near 
her!. In the mean time I could not sur- 
mount the inward resentment which the 
anticipation of tediousness, aud disappoint- 
meut, will excite. 

1 had scarcely heard the -sound of the 
horn, and the yoice of the sportsman, when, 
to my surprize, 1 partook of, the general 
glee. Wholly deyoted,to, Maria, L had. for- 
gotit that I was fond of dogs and horses ; 
bat when Lhad once joined the party, I 
felt those first passions of my youth to, be 
revived. within me. 


looked; at me with “surprize, Petr eater 
taughing, and galloped away. as if nothing 
had happened. . I -was.out of patience with’ 
her, but she turned my ill humour andin- » 
quietude into ridicule. In pursuit.of dan-, 
ger, for. the mere sake of terrifying me, she’ 
Jeft the plain to go and leap: across a 
wide ditch, bowing to me with an air of 
| mockery. What right had she to expect. 
she could disturb my peace? In all) pro- 
bability Sarah was of a lively, giddy, na-. 
tural disposition; her. thoughtlesuess. had 
occasioned laughter, and) Sarah; had be- 
come inconsiderate forall the days of her. 
life! Those imperfections whieh we pride 
in, resemble ugliness. in full dress, and. are” 
seen in full view. ; 
Lord Seymour joined us.. On my. re- 
turn with the rest of the party, £ would 
now and-then fondle my horse, and speak . 
to him as to.a friend, The poor animal 
was not aware that he was. indebted for. 
those caresses to Sarah having displeased... 
me, or that before she had done so 1 might 
hayé sacrificed him either to follow, orto - 
overtake her. The same will occur in the, 
world, thought.1; he who receives a token, 
ofunexpected friendly interest, ought to im- 
| vestigate to what sensation of joy; or of ill , 
humour, he is.obliged for the bounty.» » 
We all dined with, Lord Seymour; Miss. 
Indiana, and her niece Eudoxia, were inthe; 
Miss, Sarah would, have me ride by her. || drawing-room. “ Most assuredly, brother,” 
ler frank, and open sprightliness awakened || said the former lady, “ you have been for-~; 
mine; Leould have thonght that we had || getting yourself long ;enongh.” . “ How,, 
always} lived) together. I admired: ra so?” replied his Lordship ; “ say that L have 
graceful, ease, her. courage, and even! her|/*been-much amused,” “ But,” returned, she, 
temeric. The, sun shone) in its, fuil | re- | “J am not accustomed to-dine so, late.” Miss. 
splendente, the air was pure, and the azure Indiana then began to cough, to fret, and), 
ies unspotted by acloud. We surmount- \| topace the apartment, staggering as.if she 
ed every obstacle; she appeared to me to'\| could hardly keep on her legs. . Fatigued. 
| aerial deity,,. Most unfortunately her || at such, affectation, I ran to reach her the 
mbled, she had a fall, but I hasten- |! same chair she had bat just left; she gazed, 
p herup. She wauted to;remount |) at me with surprize, but yet returned; me 
ely, notwithstanding 1 advised her || thanks. How frequently she did speak of 
<pose, herself. Though she was || her extreme weakness! she was faint— 
danger, L wished; at least, that i exhausted—dying—nobody felt for her!— 
eflect for, a, monient on that | Ladies ought to wait, till their state of 
shad-but so recently escaped; {| health is enquired into, before they, intro; . 
uld sympathize with me in’ her. } duce the subject. “Don't be uneasy a 
ne at not being hurt; nay, per- my aunt,” Sarah whispered tome; “ the 
wish she had shewn symptoms | hour at which she, generally dines is not, 
at ‘timid weakness) which are | come yet.” As she. finished those words, 
cof her sex. But Sarah wasa Maria entered the room. It seemed as if I 
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had waited her arrival to be personally at- 
tentive to the company present. TI felt 
great inquietude respecting the place where 
Maria was going to take her seat: would 
accident or inclination have her come near 
me? would she keep at a distance? would 
she favour me with a look as she passed by 
me? Every one of her motions, in short, 
gave rise to a vague impression of fear or 
of hope. 

~Maria advanced towards her father, to 
whom she éurtsied, with a timidity which 
seemed to solicit a kind look, an affec- 
tionate address. His Lordship seized her 
hand, saying: “ Maria, how is’ your 
mother ?” 
father, although in his own house, and with 
his daughters, seemed to be among stran- 


gers ; it was you from whom he expected | 


| blushed still more as she spoke these last 


to hear‘of his wife, of the mother of your! : 
| words. Was it an invitation for 


sisters! You alone discharge the daties of | f 
filial love and respect; that duty so pleas- || partake of their solitude, or a r 
ing, so endearing, that whilst seeing you, || Tespect it? “ Pray how does Lady Sey- 
|| mour do *"—* Better to-day ;, the wes 


my thoughts recalled the time when I my- 


sélfwas engaged in shewing attention to a is so fine!"—She smiled, and 
mother. 1 do not love yet, but I could not) 
help thinking ‘this is the daughter which i 


my mother would have chosen. 


We were called down to dinner; it was || 


my misfortune to be seated at a distance 
from Maria; neither could I get near her 


after dinner: the remaining part of the day, | 


therefore, was lost for me. 
12th July.—I went out at an early hour 


this morning, and, as usual, directed my | 


course towards Lord Seymour's park. 


approached the pavilion where | had heard | 


the ravishing voice. The door was shut, 
and I could not get in; the tose bush was 
‘divested of its flowers; before it is long, its 
leaves also will fall: the reflection made 
me melancholy, 

Reclining on the turf, 1 called myself to 
an account respecting the inclination I felt 
for Maria; 1, whose soul combined so many 
contradictory sentiments; I, who was at 
once jealous, susceptible, tyrannical, suspi- 
cious, and inconsiderate! Yes, inconside- 
rate, fur I would ‘shun Maria at the sight 
of one single defect ; and perhaps perfection 
in her might weary me. How could I pre- 
stime to indulge a sentiment ‘of love, when 
mere friendship has suffered a thousand 
times from my injustice? Maria eifher will 
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Maria, till you came in, your | 


\\ of her attendants to step in, then # 


‘ withdraw, I will not see’ her 
|! what pain shall [have to enc 
|| proposes my following her, it 


;make me miserable, or I shall tyrannize 
over her. Ifshe becalm, I will tax her of 
indifference. If on my returu she stibuld 
appear happy, I will think that she had 
not cared about my absence; or were she 
to look sad, that she derives no satisfaction 
from seeing me again. In short, F am not 

| yet in love, and I already have a foresight» 
of all the agitations that attend love. =~ 

1 was absorbed in those reflections, when 
Maria appeared in the path that leads te 
the pavilion, followed by two women, who 
carried baskets filled with flowers: She 
blushed as she saw me. “ Sarah is gone 
to take a ride,” said she. “ Eudoxia spends 
the forenoon in the library; I am come 
here to prepare my mother's breakfast;— 
she is partial to this solitary retreat; we 
expected to have been alone’ Mara 


to 
mal eo to. 
that smile 
| did not bid me be gone. feat | 

Maria holds the key of the pavilion ; she 
opens the door. Wherefore will I a 
know myself? I question w 
her, and my heart beats with anxi 
doubtful whether she will bid me far 
or desire me to follow her. Mar 
equal embarrassment to mine; she b 


, 


but what is she to do herself? 1 
lows her first design, and enters | 


pavilion without thinking of me, I shall 


eo Tesh 
act of indiscretion which I am certain” 
upbraid her with at a future perioe 
Maria! Maria! are you already in- 
sion of my entire soul? 1 oce 
surprize myself promising to” ak 
happy, as if-your happiness’ 
or at my disposal.* To 
those solemn protestations," 
have not'the least idea? t 
very soul, that jealous e 
which the knowledge of Jove 
todread.. . nied aes 
’ hast cabal 
(To be conti 
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he A TOUR THROUGH FRANCE. 


a, IN A SERLES OF LETTERS FROM A LADY TO HER COUSIN IN LONDON, IN 1814, 


LETTER VI. 
t| Paris. 
My pean Harnett, 

TueEre are scenes which leave so deep 
an impression on the mind and heart, and 
which furnish so many subjects of serious 
reflection, that it is difficult forthe most vo- 
latile disposition to shake off their effects : 
such have been their influence on the 
spirits of your gay Emily, from her visit to 
"Versailles, that notwithstanding the whirl 
of novel amusements I have since been en- 
gaged in, and which had dissipated my 
“ yecollections for a short time, yet I feel the 
* penseroso sensibly predominate, as 1 call to 
i! mind this splendid and once highly favour- 
" ed situation,—the scene of prosperous ma- 
i jesty, elegance,’ and taste,—the contrast of 
f ‘misfortune, and the pomp of usurpation. 
i With propitious weather, and buoyant 

with all those spirits which health and 
# affluence can bestow,, we set off last Mon- 
t ‘ay, to view the favourite palace of the un- 
¥ fortunate Marie Antoinette. 
i ~ ‘The road from Paris te Versailles is de- 
® lightful, and the elegant houses along the 


banks of the Seine, form a picturesque and 


¥ ‘beautiful appearance: a gloom, however, 
# insensibly stole over our minds, as we ap- 
) proached the royal residence, the grandeur 
| of which seems departed. 
My dear uncle, at parting, cautioned me 
against travelling in vain; and on my-as- 
/ suring him 1 should observe every thing, 
‘curious and worthy of remark, ‘he explain- | 
ed himself by saying, that was not quite 
ient, unless I made myself mistress of 
me historical events. Know then, dear’ 
e that: I studied the ‘history of this, 


hich it is erected, was purchased ‘by 
If. of Jolin de Soissy, in 1627; 
XIV. was'the founder of this ad- 
of architecture, who com- 
ork in 1673, and the build- 


—— 


the Chateau, are by Le Brun. The outside 
| view of the palace, from the North Terrace, 
is extremely grand and imposing ; four fine 
| bronze figures are represented leaning 
against the front of the building, Silenus,. 
Antinous, the Pythian Apollo, and Bac- 

chus. In entering the saloon of Hercules, 
the spectator is struck dumb with admira- 

tion: it is sixty-four feet in length, and 

fifty-four broad; the ceiling is a fine re- 

presentation of Olympus, with the apo- - 
theosis and Jabours of Hercules: that little 

statue of Cupid, of which we have been 

told so much, and which formerly stood in 

the pavilion of Love in Le Petit Trianon, 

is now transferred to this saloon, where it 

is placed in the centre. 

The second apartment is the Hall of 
Plenty, adorned with appropriate emblems, 
and fine paintings; next is the Hall of 
Diana, the fourth of Mars, the fifth of Mer- 
cury, adorned with a profusion of pictures; 
and the Hall of Apollo is next, where, on 
the ceiling, that God is seen, seated in his 
car, and adorned with ali his attributes. . 
The next is. the Saloou of War, with an 
equestrian statue of Mars, twelve feet high; 
but as the God was made to represent that . 
monarch, ‘Louis XV. who was any thing. 
but a warrior, the people, during the rage 
of freedom, thought proper to leave the 
God without a head. 

In our progress through the interior of 
the palace, every thing appeared to remind 
us-of the instability of earthly grandeur; 
the Kgs ceilings are faded, the tapestry 
in y places torn, and the golden cor- 
nices discoloured : we looked, with many a 
mingled reflection of regret and indignas 
tion, at the wing which the soldiers occu- 
pied, during the turbulent scenes of the | re- 
volution; nor was it with less, though with 
a different kind of sensation, we beheld 
the upper tower, where Francis I, drew 
his-Jast breath. 

‘While, we had regarded, and conversed 
on_ the pompous mementos of ambition’s 

{ful fever, in our way from Paris hither, 
the four fine bronze horses, taken by Bo- 


| naparte . from ‘Venice ; had contemplated 
a 


i. 
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with aching sight, the lofty pillar, in imi- 
tation of Trajan’s, covered with the detail 
of the «surper's victories, and, not unap- 
propriately, those victories are engraved 
on the brass of the pieces of cannon he had 
taken: yet, with how much more interest, 
and with what different feelings did our 
eyes rest on that saloon, to which poor 
Marie Antoinette gave the appellation of 
the “ Saloon of Peace!” This was her fa- 
vourite apartment; and here, as Mr. 
Burke so elegantly remarks, I fancied I 
could see her “ Like the morning star, 
irradiating the sphere in which she 
moved.” 


My aunt and [I stood some time in mute 
contemplation, as we were shewn the stair- 
case by which the mob entered in October, 
1789, for the purpose of assassinating the 
Queen. “How do such subjects,” said 
Lady Diana, turning to my brother, **wean 
our wishes from the dangerous heights of 

greatness.” She said no more: a tear 
trembled on the eye-lash of Henry, which, 
with mistaken shame, he dashed off, and 
affected a smile and shrug, which took no 
part in his real character. But when we 
turned from this spot, he, as well as our- 
selves, regarded, with a stoical and calm ob- 
servation, the unparalleled extent of the 
grand gallery: it is two hundred and 
twenty-two feet long, thirty feet in breadth, 
and thirty-seven in height, and is lighted 
‘by seventeen windows; the roof is painted 
with the martial exploits of Louis XIV. 

We inspected the opera-house ; it is on 
a magnificent scale, but to me there seems 
a gloomy heavy kind ofsplendid melancho- 
ly to hang over it; norcan all the smiling 
groups here represented, of Health, enty, 
and Peace, chace away a kind of weariness 
and prejudice which all our party seemed 
to experience. The boxes appear dull and 
unsocial; their form is oval, and they are 
separated from each other by vaulted sec. 

“tions. Daniel Defoe says :— 


«© Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
“ The Devil always builds a chapel there.” 


But our transition was from the theatre 


to the chapel, and which is a superb monu- 
ment of the munificence of Lonis XIV. : 


it, was finished in the year “4710. The || 


piece of marble which forms the altar, is 


wr 


the most rare and exquisite in its kind ever 


|| engaged: he was the fatheas r of 


s en; the orchestra is large enough to hold 
eight persons. Wonderful to tell, this 
chapel has not suffered a single injury from 
the fury of the revolution, but remains in 
the same state as when Louis XVI. and 
his family used to frequent it. 

The library is detached from the palace : 
with how much interest did we turn over 
the leaves of a few books, wherein were 
little marginal notes and observations in 
the hand-writing of Louis and Marie An- 
toinette! The Queen's chief studies seem 
to have been English novels translated into 
French. 

We next visited the Park and Gaedaae 
the latter are adorned with some very fine 
statues ; but all our interest was engrossed 
by the inspection of Great and Little Tri- 
anon. At the former we saw the superb 
study of Bonaparte; in it was placed a 
costly sofa, covered with white satin, 
fringed with gold, and the letter N. mul- 
tiplied, as one may say, in the most con- 
spicuous situations: this served the ci-devant 
conqueror of Europe for a seat; but can 
we wonder at this ostentatious display of ‘e 
the letter N. on the sofa, when it was placed 7: 
on the high altar of the church of Notre 
Dame, that the French, even at their devo- 
tions, might have their thoughts. oe 
chiefly with him? 

We were shewn the elegant toilette | “of 
Maria Louisa, of gold!—Query, was “not 
this that famous gold toilette, of which we — 
have heard so much, belonging to Marie 
Antoinette? We have been credibly in- fy 
formed, that it passed into the possession of’ 
the Ex-Empress Josephine, therefore, 
likely it became an imperial dona ti 
the hands of the usurper. ae 

Maria Louisa is extremely pop’ 
and her memory is cherished wi 


a pattern of conjugal love: 
this be wondered at; her ex 
when first united to Bonaparte, 
the opinion, that her heart wa: 


and to use the words of my 1 
noble poet :— q 
“ To her he might be 


_ However, he certainly we 
his wives; to Josephs 
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_ thing, and her gentleness and forbearance 
_ deserved a better fate; her servants now 
Sincerely lament her, and speak of heras 
_ ‘the best and most indulgent of mistresses, 
_. Excuse this digression; and now | return 
to the Park and Gardens of Versailles. 
‘The elegant pavilion of Maria Louisa, to 
which she and the little King of Rome took 
frequent excursions, rises like a fairy palace 
amidst the sylvan scene: her boudoir and 
dressing-room seem as if built and de- 
corated by the hands of Genii and 
* fairies. Here, the man, who seemed to de- 
light only in scenes of war, would often re- 
tire, and repose from the toils of ambition, 
_ amidst the charms of conjugal and parental 
_ happiness; and here, we may, imagine, 
, that even his turbulent mind felt some mo- 
| ments of domestic pleasure in the quiet so- 
i} ciety of his wife and child. 
" Trianon was called in the twelfth cen- 
¢ tury Triarnum, and Louis-XIV. purchased 
» it of. the Abbey of St. Genevieve, in 1663. 
) It has been called the “Region of Flowers,” 
} from the profusion of those treasures of 
; Flora, which abound in every part. 
‘ It is not in the power of the pen to de- 
, scribe the beauties. of Little Trianon: a 
, charming temple, dedicated to Love, stands 
, in the midst of artificial rocks: a number 
" of cottages, now falling to pieces, prove the 
former rural beauty of the scene, and mark 
, _ the charitable disposition of the unfortunate 
4 and elegant female who planned the adorn- 
; ing of this delicious spot. The surround- 
_ ing gardens are laid outin the true English 
, Style; and the little elegant pavilion, pav- 
_ ed with marble, the farm and mill, with the 
_ picturesque prospect of a country church, 
form an indescribable and interesting as- 
semblage of objects, which to appreciate 
ustly, it is requisite to behold. 
fter viewing the beauties of Le Petit 
anon, we quitted Versailles, and where, 
aps, you will think I have detained you 
. One evening last week, we all 
Frescati, which is situated on 
rds, at the extremity ‘of the 
Loi. Nothing can be more 


tastefully fitted up than this little evening 
lounge; the entrance is by a gallery, lined 
with mirrors, which leads into a square, 
and large building, where, from divers 
apartments, you are furnished with refresh- 
ments : nothing is paid for entrance, but it 
is expected that the visitors will take some 
ice, orgeat, or sweetmeats ; and by the pro- 
fits arising therefrom, the proprietors are 
enabled to keep up the expence of this place 
of amusement. At the end of the principal 
walk in the garden, there are small pillars 
erected on each side, entwined with wood- 
bine and passion flowers; you next arrive 
at a beautifal grotto; the walks are orna- 
mented, as well as lighted, by statues, each 
of which holds a lamp in its hand. The 
most fashionable hour for visiting this 
place is at ten o'clock at night ; the amuse- 
ment consists in chatting with the friends 
we meet, drinking lemonade, or eating ices: 
and this evening lounge seems to be almost 
idolized by the Parisians. 

We had truly a treat last night, at one 
of the assemblies, held at the house of the 
learned and witty Baroness de St—I. It 
was, indeed, “ The feast of reason, and the 
flow of soul.” A small delightful concert 
was introduced,fand gave a zest to the lite- 
rary subjects which were continually start- 
ed ; while they were so various, and iutro- 
duced with such a peculiar grace and 
cheerfulness by the accomplished hostess, 
that the evening flew away with a celerity 
we never before experienced in any other 
circle in Paris: the kindness and hospita- 
lity of this lady are extreme; and this I 
need not tell you, as you often experienced 
their effects during her welcome stay in 
England. We have just received a card of 
invitation to one of her dinner’ parties, 
which takes place in a fortnight. 


After mention of this admirable woman, . 


this true mirror of female learning, my pen 
cannot descend to trace any thing of the 
frivolous and motley scenes of public 
amusement in Paris. 


Emity. 
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MARIA WILHELMINA, PRINCESS OF AUERS- 
BERG. 

Tus. lady, the daughter of the cele- 
brated Marshal Count Neuperg, was mar- 
ried, in 1755, to the Prince of Auersberg, 
when she was only seventeen. Such was 
her rage for gaming, though possessed of 
that extraordinary’ beauty to which a 
painter could never do sufficient justice, 
that in the course of the first summer after 
her marriage, she lost above twelve thou- 
sand ducats, in the course of an evening, at 
cards. At her suppers only ten or twelve 
covers were provided, and at which. all 
etiquette was banished. 

Maria Theresa, after the death of her 
husband, had strictly forbidden every lady 
from wearing rouge; the Princess of Auers- 
berg alone ventured to disobey the com- 
mands of the Empress, and went to the 
palace, though in deep mourning, with her 
cheeks covered with a profusion of rouge, 
and drew on herself the severe resentment 
of the Empress by such a conduct. 

She had expended a considerable sum of 
money in furnishing and embellishing a 
tasteful little cottage and farm-house, given 
her by the Emperor Francis, near Luxem- 
berg. Maria Theresa wished to purchase 
.it, and desired her to fix her own price ; 
she named three thousand pounds, which 
were immediately sent her. The love of 
the Emperor Francis for this Princess, was 
‘avell known at Vienna. 


ARCH DUCHESS JOSEPHA, SIXTH DAUGH- 
TER OF THE EMPRESS MARIA THERESA. 


Turs young lady, who was eminent for 
ther beauty, sweetness of manners, and the 
universal love of all who knew her, met 
her death in a manner the most singular 
and affecting. 

On,the 8th of September, 1767, she was 
betrothed to the King of Naples, and was 
already treated as a crowned head. Her 
elder sister, the Arch-Duchess Jane, for- 
merly betrothed to him, had not long been 
consigned to the tomb, and the ‘custom of 
the Empress, in visiting the burial-place of 
~ hér husband and: daughter, was well 
known: she requested the Princess Josepha 


to accompany her, for the Ste 
form her devotions at pie ty 
and sister before she quitted 
young Queen expressed . aye ‘ 
repugnance, but the peng: ; 
When she got into the coach which 
convey her thither, she burst into 
and while in the vault, she was’taken 
a dreadful shivering. On her return} 
she was seized with the smallpox, 
died; infected, no donbt, with tt 
dity from the coffin of the tel 
late Princess of Parma, who 
disorder, and whose body it was found 
possible toembalm. It is said 
Caroline, afterwards Queen of 
shewed the greatest repugnance § at 
ing a Prince, whose alliance, she 
was fatal to the Austrian. family. 


— 
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SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARL 
Tuts Jady, who was for so long 
the cherished favourite of Qu 
was one of the most beautiful 
her time, and though she’ ist 
brated for her wit, itmust be ¢ 
it was rather of a coarse andr 
as may be’ proved by her answer 
Somers, who once paid a 
during a severe illness of the 
coldness had long subsisted 
Grace and Lord Somers, but 
brought 2 cordial to him dt 
position, which he earnestly 
to him, saying, “ He would be 
was not serviceable to him.” The! 
instantly said, “Take it I 
Duke; for it must infa 
you one way or other.” 
Colley Cibber, who 
tured with the beauty ) 
which she retained to the } at 
her life, said, “ she beeame % 
mother without rey’ " 
WINIFRED, COUNTESS 


Tuts pattern of conju 
the means of her hus! 
he was committed to t 
and when she heard of his 
see her, she came to L 


oh 
° 
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- country residence, though the snow was 
then so deep that nota stage-coach could 
_ make its way, and even the post was 
_ stopped. - 

+ On her arrival in town, she heard with 
_. joy, that the wives of those condemned to 
_ death, had permission the evening before 
to take their last farewell of their unfortu- 
nate husbands. Lady Nithisdale repaired 
to the Tower, leaning on her two waiting 
maids,her face covered with a handkerchief, 
and looking the living image of despair: 
As soon asshe arrived in the apartment 
where herLord was confined, she persuaded 
him, as he was of the same height as her- 
self, to change clothes, and to go out in 
the same manner as she had gone in: she 
added, that he would find a carriage which 
would convey him to the banks of the 


would take him on board a vessel bound 
for France. The stratagem succeeded, 
Lord Nithisdale made his escape, and ar- 
rived at three o'clock the next morning at 
Calais.. In two or three hours after, the 
prisoner was ordered to prepare for death ; 
but the messenger was not a little sur- 
prised to find a woman instead of a man 
in the apartment. The affair soon took 
_. wing, and the Lieutenant of the Tower 
consulted the court to know what was to 
be done with Lady Nithisdale ; he was or- 
dered to set her instantly at liberty, but 
she refused to go out till she was provided 
with clothing suitable to her sex. She 
soon after joined her husband in France. 


j MRS. LETITIA PILKINGTON, 

_. Tuas celebrated wit and poetess, on ac- 
count of a weakness in her eyes, was for- 
idden, when she was extremely young, 
, and which only increased her na- 
desire and curiosity; more than 
times a day she would be asking 
and such letters spelt 5, while the 

her mother, hoping to detach 
her excessive love of reading, 
ll her the word, but always ac- 
the instruction with a box on 
Mrs. Pilkington relates, as a 
hn memoirs, that the correc- 
ed to imprint the word more 
memory. 
en about five years of age, 
y, taking advantage of her 
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Thames, where a boat lay in waiting that | 
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mother’s absence, she caught up Dryden's 
Alexander's Feast; and was so charmed 
with it, that she read it aloud: her father 
opened his study. door, and caught the 
young enthusiast in the very fact: she 
dropped the book, burst into tears, and im- 
pjored his forgiveness : her father told her 
not to be frightened, but to read it again; 
and the young lady, instead of getting the 
whipping she dreaded, received not only 
many caresses from her delighted father, 
but a shilling as a reward. 

When she became.a writer, she married 
the Rev. Matthew Pilkington, who, a poet 
himself, unfortunately became jealous of 
his wife's abilities. ; 

She was very desirous of being acquaint- 
ed with Dean Swift, and obtained her 
wish by the following means. His birth- 
day being kept at the Deanery, she wrote 
a copy of verses on the occasion, and sent 
them to Dr. Delaney, the Dean's intimate 
friend. Swift gratefully accepted her com- 
pliment, and said he would see her when- 
ever she pleased; and in a day or two's 
time she and her husband were invited to 
Dr. Delaney's, where Swift, being one of 
the guests, was so charmed with her wit 
and agreeable conversation, that she had 
ever after free access to the Deanery. 

When, after various misfortunes, she set- 
tled in London, she lived for some time on 
the contributions of the great ; but, as their 


charity began to tire, her difficulties in- ~ 


creased, and she was sent to the Marshal- 
sea prison. After lying nine weeks there, 
she was released by the generosity of Mr. 
Cibber; amd having five guineas left, she 
took a little shop in St. James's-street, and 
sold pamphlets and prints, where she made 
shift to keep herself above want, and died 
in Dublin in 1750, in the 39th year of her 
age. 
DONNA MARIA PACHECO. 

Tuts lady was married to a young no- 
bleman of the name of Padilla; and being 
much pressed_for money, during the con- 


federacy in the minority of Charles V. of - 


Castille, she styled herself superior to pre- 
judice, and proposed to seize all the mag- 
uificent ornaments in the cathedral of To- 
ledo; but willing to conceal her design 
from the people, and to impress on their 
minds a high opinion of her piety, she went 
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tochurch in a kind of solemn and mourn- 
ful procession, where she actually implored 
pardon of the saints, whose shrines she was 
about to violate. Her young and gallant 
Padilla being condemned to die (and this 
fatal incident was the downfal of the con- 
federacy) Maria resolved to revenge the 
death of her husband, and the people of 
Toledo yet held firm their allegiance to- 
wards her. When the city was invested, she 


' defended it with a vigour unparalleled even 


in the opposite sex ; but the clergy, whose 
property she had possessed herself of, no 
longer supported her : she then affected to 
delude them, according to the superstitious 
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credence of the age, by enchantm 
it was given out» that her familiar 9 
sibly accompanied: her, under 
a negro-maid. This yet more ince 
truly brave, and they fought with such vi 
gour as to drive her out of the city; for 
four months longer, however, after she hal 
retired to the citadel, she exerted herselfin 
defending it, with a fortitude and valow 
which seemed in the end to promise he 
success. A strong party of the royalists 
at length compelled her to fly, ae - 
caped in man’s attire to i 
many of her relations were settled. 


CHARACTERS OF CELEBRATED FRENCH WOMEN, — 
oe ? pile 


MADAME LA MARECHALE DE MIREPOIX. |] her affairs: never was so much 


Wirnour being a regular beauty, 
Madame de Mirepoix wa8, in her youth, 
one of the best made women in France; 
and she preserved her blooming appearance 
to a very advanced age. Her mind was as 
vigorous as her countenance was youthful; 
but what most distinguished her was a 
gracefulness unparalleled in all her actions 
and manners of the most elegant kind; so 
that her decisions in matters of taste and 
behaviour were universally respected. Her 
politeness was wholly unstudied, her tem- 
per equal, and without being a slave to 
etiquette, she knew how to maintain her 
rank in society ; she was benevolent with- 
out ostentation, while malignity and seve- 
rity were strangers to her breast. Never 
was woman more captivating andamiable. 
Louis XV. entertained for her a sincere 
and lively friendship, of which he gave her 
continual proofs, in paying for her those 
debts which an immoderate love of play, 
and an expensive disposition caused her to 


contract. She has been blamed for her | 


complaisance to Madame de Barri, which 
she carried so far, as to be often seen in 


public with her : she was, no doubt, more | 
actuated in this conduct by her gratitude to | 


the ‘King, than by auy interest she could 
possibly take in what was so contrary to 
the rules of correctness. 

It has been a matter of astonishment to 
many, that while Madame de Mirepoix 
shewed so much judgment in her conversa- 
tion, she should have so little in conducting 


| 


} 


shewn in little things, and at the sai 
such unshaken fidelity to her friends : scar 
was she established in a new dwelling, ata 
most exorbitant expence, than she becam 
crazy to change it for another. Yet 
constancy towards every thing that hi 
life, was proverbial, and extended even to 
her cats and other domestic animals. 


MADAME aad a> 


Tuts lady, the mother 
nowned Baroness de Stael, w: 
of a fund of literature and 
manners were more reserved. 
but she possessed what is the most 
ofall virtues,—that of benevolence. 
her husband gained by finance and com 
merce, was employed by her in goe r 
Amongst her particular’ 
straint of her manners wore © 
then peculiarly amiable, and c 
to gaiety. baled sy a 

One ruling thought, howe 
occupy the whole of her 
success of M. Necker. 
her husband was sincere 
and her ideas of his tal 


|) tions were such, that she ab 


him: his house m 
of which she: was ‘t 
friends, how high » 
rank, were reduced 
worshippers. 

Yet Madame Neckei 


imagination than a tender heart: she was 

possessed of more enthusiasm than feeling, 
- and though eminently gifted with good 
-» sense, her fond infatuation injured her dis- 
cernment, ani spoiled her taste. 


MADAME DU BOCCAGE. 


| "Tuts lady was equally celebrated for the 
charms of her person, the sweetness of her 
temper, and her great literary fame. Born 
without any extraordinary talents, the 
‘world was astonished at the patience and 
courage ofa female, who, by dint of study 
and application, resolved to become a poet. 
Madame du Boccage, however, had no oc- 
casion to fly to such a resource to gain ad- 
miration; she was much more sure of 
charming by the graces of her person and 
the excellence of her heart, than by those 
poems, the best of which were deficient in 
natural ease, and shewed a studied and 
heavy manner of composing. She was 
wealthy, and it was in her power to have 
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collected together all the learned and witty 
in Paris, and to have formed her society 
from the literati. From what then, in so 
amiable and good a woman, could have 


arisen this mistake of talent, but the love of _ 


fame, so prevalent in the breasts of many 
mortals? Voltaire received Madame du 
Boceage, on her return from England, at 
his country seat; and crowned her with a 
wreath of laurel, while he had been tor- 
menting himself all the day to make two or 
three couplets in her praise. Supper was_ 
served up, no verses yet made, and the 
author of the Henriade, in_ despair, called 
for Jaurel, and formed the crown, which, 
as he placed it on her head, he violated the 
rites of hospitality, by a grimace he made 
behind her back, and formed with his fin- 
gers the figure ofa pair ofhorns. Yet was 
this good woman so blinded by her vanity, 
as to take all his burlesque, inflated praise, 
and pantomimic ceremony, as sterling truth, 
and sincere veneration of her great abilities. 


ANECDOTE CONCERNING LEMONIER, PHY- 
SICIAN TO LOUIS XVI. 


Tue following anecdote is but little 
known; we had it from one who endured 
the horror of witnessing many of the dread- 
ful scenes at the commencement of the 
French revolution: it serves to shew, that 
conciliating manners, united with fortitude, 
may penetrate the hardest hearts; there 
were not instances wanting during the 
sanguinary proceedings ofthe revolution- 
ists, of some few provoking their fate by ill- 
timed obstinacy and fierté. 

_ Amongst the horrors which marked the 
f August, Lemonier, the King’s phy- 
remained in his closet, and was re- 
to put on no disguise; a party of 
arms stained with blood up to 
elbow, knocked loudly. at his 
e venerable man immediately 
“ What art thou doing here? 
easy enough!’—* I am at my 
hat is thy business in this 
Iam physician to the King.” 
uu art not afraid ?”—« Of what? 
3 would you hurt any one so 
Thou art a good kind of a 
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A 
devil: listen:—thou art not in safety here; 
if others come in, less reasonable than we 
are, thou mayest be confounded with the 
rest; 1 tell thee, thou art in danger. 


Where shall we conduct thee ?”—“ To the ~ 


palace of Luxembourg.”"—“* Come, then, 
follow us, and fear nothing.” —“ I have al- 
ready told youl do not fear those whom 
I have never injured.” 

They made him then pass through, a 
grove of bayonets and loaded fire arms. 
“ Comrades,” cried they, as they led the 
way, “let this man pass. It is the King’s 
physician, but he is afraid of nothing; it is . 
a good devil.” And thus the Esculapius 
of the court arrived safe-and sound at the 
Fauxbourg of St. Germain. 


— : . 
ANECDOTE OF MACKLIN, THE ACTOR. 


A rew days previous to his daughter's 
benefit, this veteran of the _histrionic art, 
was sitting at his breakfast, when a certain 
Baronet, well known then on the turf, and 
since made a great law lord, knocked at his 
door. The Baronet accepted the offer of 
Macklin to stay and partake of his break- 
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fast; when the nobleman began to praise 
Miss Macklin in a strain of panegyric, 
which her father thought augured well for 


her approaching benefit; Macklin grate- 
fully bowed, and while he was thinking 
how he should broach the subject of the 


tickets for his daughter's night, the Baronet 


prevented him, by saying, “ I mean to be 
her friend—not in the trifling act of taking 


tickets for her benefit, I mean to be her 
friend for tire.” —“ What do you allude 
to, Sir?” said Macklin, “ Why,” said the 


nobleman, “ { mean as I say, to make her 


my friend for life; and as you are a man 
of the world, and itis fit you should be con- 
sidered in this business, 1 make you an offer 
of four hundred pounds a year for your 
daughter, and two hundred pounds a 


year for yourself, to be secured on any of 


my estates during your natural life.” 
Macklin happened just then to be spreading 
some butter on a French roll: he grasped 
the knife he held, and looking steadfastly 
at the Baronet, desired him to quit his 
apartment immediately. He affected not 
to mind him, and made use of many coarse 
and gross expressions. Macklin, on this, 
sprang from his seat, and holding the knife 
to his throat, ordered him to make the best 
of his way out of the house, or he would 
drive the knife into his heart, as a proper 
reward for his infamous and degrading 
proposals. Macklin had no occasion to re- 
peat his threat—the Baronet sprang from 
his chair and sought safety in flight. 


—— 


ANECDOTE OF PITROT, A FAMOUS FRENCH 
DANCING-MASTER. 

When this Diow de lu danse, as Vestris 
now styles himself, was at Vienna, he never 
made his appearance on the stage till in 
the last act of a ballet. The Emperor once 
desired he would make his entré at the end 
of the first act. Pifrot told the messenger 


that “ Men of talent never made themselves’ 


too chéap,’ The Emperor and all the 
court immediately quitted the Opera-house. 

When Pitrot found this, he stepped for- 
ward, and said to the dancers, loud enough 
for the remaining audience to hear him :— 
«“ Mes Enfans, notis dansons pour nous-mémes, 
et non pas'pour TEmpereur.”  ‘Itis affirmed 


‘that ‘he never ‘danced ‘so well as on that | 


‘evening: 
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| as he could, out of the Emperor's ¢ 


| Pitrot, “and I will give you a thousand” 


| have them, foi de Pitrot!” And 


| found ‘him very ill of a fe 


senting this insult; and when Pitrot 
gagement was at an end, he sent 

solent foreigner a gold snuff-box, ¥ 
picture set-round with vehames 
was delivered to Pitrot by a Colonel 

Guards. The dancing-master carel 
looked at it, gave the box to his 

ser, and told the officer to : 
‘master that that was the way mM 
of baubles sent him by those whose rie! 
ship he did not want. He faokk bs i ow: 
ever, immediately after this i nce, te 
step into his carriage and get rs t 


ons; antl which he did but just ! 
to saye his head; a Bd ee being 
immediately dispatched to arrest | im, be 
they arrived too late. 

When Frederic the Great of F 
ordered him to get upan 
he could not forbear : 
him on the enormity of the expence.. 
honour of Pitrot,” replied the dan 
not to be limited by the qpurse 
narchs.” 

When he was in France, and 
to commence a dance with the sister 
famois Madame du Thé, the father « 
late Duke of Orleans stepped up to hey 
and whispered in her ear that he ¥ would 
sup with her. Pitrot overheard the P. 
aud told the lady he was resolved: 
plant him. The lady told him he must u 
think of it, forhis Highness wi 


an hundred louis @’ors. «< Well,” replied 


emonstr; 


On her expressing her Goubts, he Jaid his 
hand on his bosom, and said :— You shall 


morning he kept tris‘ word? 7m 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE | 
EFFECT. 

Iw ‘the ‘year ae 
had, during the Chri 
playing the character of G 
and Mrs. Pritchard that ‘¢ 
Barrowby, one of the phy 
to St. Bartholomew's ff 
that three days after, He 
‘young gentleman in Great’ 
‘prentice ‘to a'very opulent 


Mae 


told the Doctor that hia pation fretpitaitly 
sighed bitterly, and she’ was sure he had 
_ something on his mind. » After much ‘in- 
” treatyon. the, part, of the physician, the 
youth confessed he hadsomething which 


had rather die than divulge it; as, if known, 
- §$€ would be his certaif ruin.. ‘The: Doctor 
- assured him, that if he would! confide it to 
him, lie would do all im his power to serve 
him, and that ‘the secret, if he desired it, 


‘ . to those who could be able and willing to| 
ae | wiieve him.- 

After some subsequent conversation, we || 
“told the Doctor, that he was second son toa ; 
Bi dentlerias of good fortunein Hertfordshire, |, 
and that he had made an improper acquain- 
tance with the mistress of an) East India 


he should be out of his time; and he had 
’ been intrusted with cash, drafts, and notes | 
to a considerable amount,’ from which he | 
had purloined two hundred pounds. T hat | 
three nights before, as he was at the play | 
of George Barnwell, he was so forcibly 
‘struck, that he had not. known a moment's 
_ quiet since.» The Doctor asked where his | 
- father was? He replied, that he expected 
‘him there every moment, as his master had || 


ill, », The Doctor desired the young gentle- . 
lexuths to make, himself easy, as he would |) 
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iv lay: very heavy on his heart, but that he’ 


_ should be buried in his breast, or only told | | 


- Captain, then abroad.) That in -one year 


957 


undertake, with his father, to make up’ mat? 
ters; and in order to set the mind of his pa- 
tient entirely:at-ease, he told him if his father 
would not advance the money he would. 

» On the arrival ofthe father, the Doctor 
took him into ‘an adjoining room, and ex- 
plained the;cause of his son’s illriess. With 
tears in his eyes, the old gentleman’ gave 
him a‘thousand thanks, and immediately 
went to his banker's for the money, while 
the Doctor returned to _his« patient, ‘and 
told himevery thing would be settled to 
| his satisfaction in’ a few minutes: When 
| the father returned, he put the two hundred” 
| pounds into the hands of his son,and an 
affecting ‘scene followed of tears and em+ 
_ braces between the parent and the child, 
The son soon recovered, broke off a con- 
nection, which had’ nearly proved so 
fatal to: him, and became in time, by his 
attention ‘to business, one of the most oy 
lent merchants in the city. 

He was always punctual in his attend- 
“ance at the benefit of Mr. Ross; who, 
though he never knew the name of his 
benefactor, constantly on that occasion re- 
ceivéd in the morning a note sealed u 
containing ten guineas, and the spying 
_ words :— 

“A tribute of gratitude from one who 


sent for him as soon as he was taken so very |) was highly obliged, and saved from ruin, 


by seeing Mr. Ross's performance of agree 
| well.” , 


nen M. de Richelieu was Ambassa- 
; Vienna, during the ministry of the 
al de Fleury, he shewed himself as 
ndvin the army, brave, spirited, 


|| treated by them; he had 
ing. gallantry serviceable to 


finding himself indifferently 
1e beginning of the ministry 
gene, who might be said to 
arch he had so valiantly 
himself to the Prince's 
, and learned from her 
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all the state secrets. It is curious enough 
that the austere Cardinal de Fleury, was 
the confidant of his diplomatic amours. 
The Marshal also distinguished himself by 
the firmness,with which he supported the 
rights of the French crown against the pre- 
tensions of the Spanish Ambassador, who 
soon afterwards quitted Vienna. through 
vexation. ' It is universally allowed that in 
this. embassy the Marshal displayed great 
talents, and a capacity for business above 
his yeats, for he was not then quite twenty- 
nine years of age; but the reputation which 
he acquired as a statesman, was clouded by 
Kk . - 


the report of a weakness disgraceful to 
common sense, which he unfortunately was 
guilty of at that time. Vienna was then 
infested by one of those charlatans who 
gain an existence by practising upon the 
credulity, the fears, and the curiosity of 
their fellow creatures, in the triple capacity 
of alchymist, astrologer, and physician. 
This itinerant quaek, this being without a 
country and without'a name, duped many 
with 2 promise to make gold. He duped || 
the Marshal in a manner, if possible, more 


devil in propria persona; and ‘the Duke, 
excellent as° his understanding was, had 
actually ihe weakness to beliéve him. Tis 
infernal Majesty was to be exhibited in a 
quarry neur the town: and some men of 
distinction, amangst whom, we are sur- 
prised to find, was the Abbe de Lintzen- 
dorf, son of the Grand Chancellor, went 
with the Marshal. 

Duclos, in his Secret Memoirs, pretends 
thatthe Marshal had the cruelty to assassi- 
nate the pretended: magician. | But Duclos, 
who so often vopied the Duke of St. Simon, 
resembled him also in believing much too 
lightly the most atrocious accusations. For 
my own part I have been at particular 
piins to ascertain the truth ‘or falsehood 
of thisstory, and Lam convineed it has no 
foundation whatsoever. M. de Richelieu 
was indeed reproached at the time with 
being so foolish as to sacrifice a white horse 
to the moon. This account is much more 
probable, and in the event of a doubt, itis 
better to believe that the Marshal was 
guilty of murdering a horse than a sorcerer, 
it must be confessed, that the Duke was 
very superstitious; he believed in the pre- 
dictions of astrologers, and all that sort of 
ziopsense. 1 have seen him refuse, at Ver- 


sailles, to go and ‘pay his respects to the 


eldest son of Louis XVI. declaring at the 
same time seriously, that ‘he knew that 
that child was not destined for the throne. 
Phis superstitious credulity was very gene: 
val during *the league; and its ‘baneful in- 
fluence’ was ‘still felt im’ society ‘nnder the 
Regency, ‘when the Duke de Richeliea 
entered the world. ‘This superstitious 
weakness, strange as it may appear, was 


often found assuciated with the grossest }| 


iypiety, and the principal part of the ma- 


'from that time to honour him with 
ridicuilous,-he promised to shew him the || 


} 


“ 


at it, when we find that the Abbe 
zendorf, oné of his 1 
plices, was honoured with a Car 

On the Marshal's retarn — 
Louis XV: who was himself a ' 
became veyy partial to him, and b 


of favour and friendship, ' 
to the end of his life. This x 
“lighted ‘in joking ‘the Me 
with great” ‘good ‘humour — 
Ove day as the King and the M 
returning together from church, 
ing a sermon by the Bishop of 
which the prelate, with tm 4 
had reprobated the viees of 
King’ said’ to’ the Marshal, 
lieu, the préacher has thre ny 
stories into ‘Your gatden." 4 Si Serb 
he, “did note fall ante” ' 
park r Dealo ted tha 9 
The Marshal prereet 
with a dignity devoid of fi 
manners and words were f 
but he never made free with 
him ia rank’; and without wou 
feelings, ‘he had the art to 1 
respectful distance. Voltaire, se 
the great, and who had been t 
niou of his youthful days, T re: 
to-break through those bounds. > : 
merous letters to the Marshal 
in a guarded and respectful sty. 
forms a singular contrast with th 
of those which he wrote to so mz 
and Princesses of so ouses, 
M. de Richie, when 
| enue, kept up a great & 
played all that inagnifice 
distinguished 
Jonger find except 
tory. He has, however, 
with having enco 
own house. ‘This pi 
sible every Bain 5 
‘great ‘commercial 
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| Bourdeos. I shall ae quote his answer. 
to a young Officer of the garrison, who, in 
_ a@ quar rel at the theatre, inconsiderately ap- 
_ proached the Marshal's box to complain of 
“For 
shame, Sir,” replied he ; “ go quickly and 
In order to feel all the 
| finesse of this reply, it must be recollected 
 ehuit i in France: such an ‘affront could only 
be washed: ‘away in the’ blood of the person 
' wwho offered it... Nevertheless, the Marshals 
i _of France were obliged, by the duties of 
their offive, to hinder and punish duels, 
which was a part oftheir office they never 
M. de Richelieu had himself 
‘killed the Prince de Lixen, a ‘relation of 
Mademoiselle de Guise, his second wife, on 
' account of his having expressed: rather too 
freely his disapprobation of this marriage. 
T must add, that a soldier who, to conform 


_ Some one having spit in his face. 


i wash yourself.” 


B 
‘dared fulfil: 
i 


iP 
to the decrees of a tribunal of Marshals, had 


refused a duel, would never arrive at this 


“eminent dignity. The Marshal de Riche- 
u exercised during the last years of:his 


e, the functions of President of the tri- | 


bunal, which belonged to. the. senior Mar- 
shal. He did not conduct himself fike one 
“of his predecessors, whose parsimony was 
' such that he went by the name of the Mar- 
dha of the Diet. M. de Richelieu’s ‘esta- 
jishment, on the contrary, was magnifi- 
cent; but his house was very little fre- 
quented by young men, and his society was 
geterally composed of his cotemporaries. 


' There was, amongst others, the Ducliess of 


| Phalaris, a lady who might have been 


' termed with propriety a walking history of 


| the court for more than sixty years before 
the period of which [ am writing. It was 
in her arms that the Regent had expired; 
m event that took place nearly sixty years 
fore [ became acquainted with her. She 
ust have been beautjful at that time, but 
saw her she was hideous; her livid 
ikled skin was covered with pearl- 
rouge, and her light coloured 
a Striking contrast with her 


not what relationship, she 
ith a salute, which I very 
ispensed with. She was 
ther Jezebel, an appellation 


which: I confess L thought suited: ne very 
well. 
_ Other characters who visited the Duke 
were, the Marshal de Biron, a nobleman 
alike distinguished by birth, character, and 
figure, and the Count d’Argental, who is 
so often mentioned in the correspondence 
of Voltaire, who for-forty years ‘called him 
his angel, concluding all his letters by put- 
ting himself under the shadow of his wings. 
This compliment..was not in any way 
suited to the Count, »whose figure was ex- 
cessively clumsy, and» whose conversation 

was far from engaging... Amongst the Mar- 
shal's visitors was one whose aspect and 
character. were equally venerable, it was 
the President Nicolay. The figure of this 
worthy magistrate was truly. venerable; 
he was tall, and wore his.own white hair 
which reached to his shoulders; his-coun- 
‘tenance was grave and serene, aud you 
might easily trace in it that virtue which 
was hereditary.in his familys; | 

M. de Richelieu finished, atthe advanced 
age of ninety, a career less remarkable far 
its extraordinary leugth than for its singu- 
larity in other respects. At an age when 
other young men were still at, college, he 
was already married, the gallant of a great 
Princess, anda state prisoners.and when 
he had completed his sixtieth year, in the 
possession of the greatest places.to which 
4 subject can aspire, after being Ambas- 
sador, Commander in Chief of the army, 
Governor of a province; ‘at the age, in 
short, when other men are martyrs to in- 
firmities, he re-married, and appeared to 
begin ai new life. 

Though the’ Marshal never displayed 
a superior genius, nor. performed: any of 


those great»actions which) command. the . 


admiration of posterity, yet his wit, his 
bravery, and his gallantry, assure him: a 
distinguished place in French history, In 
the field, more fortunate: and» brave than 
skilful; in love, more ‘seducing than. pas- 
sionate ; in the world, more admired than 
esteemed ; the splendour of his successes 


| in every department, preserved him from 


the odium whieh his immorality merited’; 
and we are inclined to throw the wens 
of his vices on the age in which he lived, F 
rather than on pet : 
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Ix was now eighteen months, and Clara 
had not heardany thing of Don Ferdinand, 
when she saw.a person who had met him 
at Seville. She resolved to join him there, 
and make every effort to recall him to his 
home and family. One thing embarrassed 
her much, and that was the choice of some 
person to whom she could confide her 
daughters during her absence: Donna 
Juana had been professed in the convent 
she had made choice of, and congratulated 
herself every day that she ‘had not been so 
unfortunate as to be the wife of Don Ferdi- 
nand; andhaving heard of Donna Clara’s 
embarrassments, she requested her to call 
on her in the Convent. After having re- 
lated all that had passed between her and 


' Ferdinand, she proposed to Clara to take 


‘the charge of her children’s education.— 

Clara, penetrated with the most lively gra- 
titude, accepted her offers; and the young 
ladies being immediately confided to her 
care, Juana gave the mother. a purse 
well filled, to defray the we ae of her 
expedition. 

Donna Clara had a pleasant Piicaer to 
Seville; but she found herself ander much 
embarrassment in a populous city, where 
she had not one single acquaintance; she 
was totally ignoraut of the place where her 
husband lodged, and also of the name he 
had adopted: she passed three months in 


fruitless researches, and finding she should | 


soon be without. money, ‘she thought it 
better to settle herself at Seville, than to 
return to Toledo, without having fulfilled 
what she came there for. One day she 
asked one of her new acquaintance, uamed 
Donna Laurenza, if she knew any lady 
who wanted a waiting- woman: the lady 
said. she knew. one. at that time, who actu- 
ally had applied to her to, recommend her 
one, that. she was an. elderly lady, with a 
young hnsband, and that she would find it 
a very easy situation. .What were her emo- 


tions when on presenting herself, she found ! 
it to be Lucretia, whom she well remem- 
bered, and her husband sitting by her, |! 


cA 


Sraony ca 


playing on the suittar! Don Ferdinand — 
did not know his wifé, though he looked — 
at her with much attention: itis true, that 
sorrow, necessity, and grief, hed is much i 
altered her countenance. ; 
Lucretia took Donna Clara into: her ser-_ 
vice; and the latter, in the hope of breaking — 
off a connection which had rendered her 
life wretched, resolved to submit to one . 
who was.every way her inferior. Her — 
new mistress gave her up the, keys of all — 
her effects, except that which opened a 
closet, wherein were kept her books and — 
many rare curiosities ; she gave her the su- 
perintendance over ‘the other domestics, — 
and recommended to her, above all things, _ 
the greatest care and attention towards — 
Don Ferdinand. Donna Clara dissembled _ 
her anguish, and for a whole year she lived 
as aservant to these two companions, to 
whom she endeared herself by her gentle- 
ness and obligingness, so as entirely to gain 
their affection. Kindness, in every shape, 
the presence of her husband, the best and 
most nourishing food, soon tored to 
Clara all her former beauty. Lucretia j 
into a severe indisposition, and this 7 a 
inexpressible grief and vexation to_ Don — 
Ferdinaud. On the fourth day the fever 
was so violent, that the physicians despair. » a 
ed of Lueretia’s life ; and, chet j 
the secret hatred which Clara ce 
but feel towards her who had depri 
of the affections of her husband, 
tended. her during her sickness 
most assiduous care. Dinner 
arrived, Don Ferdinand) came: hon 
day from a walk, and going int 
apartments, he saw Clara la 
for dinver 5 it was the ‘first 
found herself alone with | 


vt b- 


tively, aud. with sotemadl 
blushed, Don Ferdinand 
and said, “I really b 
wile, who has been our 
past. How is it that I ¢ 


your; “Who could fnforsay you where I was? 
‘Tell. me how are my daughters? and where 
have you left them ?” 

. Thus speaking, he could not: resist the 
ardent emotions of his returning tenderness, 
but. straining his. wife to his bosom, they 

could jonly express their mutual sensations 
by, their tears and embraces. : 

-» Donna Clara, -by such an unexpected 
event, experienced in succession to her late 
_ affliction, the most lively joy, and tenderly 

yeturned the. caresses of Don Ferdinand.— 

‘When the tumult of emotion, caused by this 

circumstance, had in part subsided, she:re- 

lated to him all that had befallen her since 
her departure from Toledo. Their conversa- 
tion, which took place near the chamber of 

Lucretia, was too lively and animated for 

her not to hear some part of it. However, 

all that she could comprehend-was, that 

Don Ferdinand and. her chamber-maid 

seemed to be much delighted with each 
other. | Furious at their daring to use so 

little cireumspection, while she was lying 

‘on asick bed, she called Donna Clara, 
_ and asked her, with a degree of severity, 
what was the nature of her very long con- 
ference with Don’ Ferdinand? Clara, hav- 
ing no longer any desire to preserve the 
friendship of Lucretia, told her that she 
had regained the affection of her husband, 
and had cured him of his ridiculous passion 
for her.” “ It is time, added she, “ to throw 
off the mask. You have too long retained 
Don Ferdinand, and that in a way not very 
honourable to yourself.”. She then more 
fully informed her she was his wife.” Lu- 
cretia was thunderstruck at this uuforeseen | 
intelligence, and, for her, disadvantageous 
event. Despair, and rage uniting their 
_ force to the violent fever she was in, caused 
her frame so terrible a revolution, that | 


life. 


sudden | accident _ produced, such | 
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a few minutes she was bereft of speech | to apply to Donna Juana, who was at great 


|expence already in. the education of her 
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that Lucretia had never + been any thing 
but his mistress."‘The Officers of Justice — 
then thought proper for her to make this 
deposition before the’ Lieutenant’ of the 
Corregidor. He was sent for immediately; 
and he came, accompanied by several per? 
sons of rank, belonging to»the town, who 
were curious to hear the end ‘of this extra+ 
ordinary adventure. After he had written 
down the depositions of the witnesses, and 
interrogated the accused parties, he was 
soon persuaded of their innocence, and set 
them free. He found also that the crime 
alone rested on Lucretia, and that as ‘she 
had no lawful heirs, her wealth would be 
confiscated, after Clara had been pedi = 
wages. f 
With this money, rue with wliat re- 
mained of that which Donna Juana had 
given her on her departure from Toledo, 
she hired a coach to take back’ Don Fer- 
dinand. Grief. had brought on him: a dis- 
order which he hoped his native air might 
contribute to cure. But this remedy was 
too late; his constitution, already broken 
by intemperance, could not? stand against 
the deep melancholy which had taken hold 
on him, and which atgmented every day, 
from the disordered state of his affairs— 
He was reduced to such extreme indigence, 
that he had nothing to subsist on but what 
Donna Juana sent him from the convent. 
At length, after having languished for two 
months, he died, testifying no other regret 
but that of being separated from his bee 
loved Clara; who, on her side, found her- 
self so overwhelmed with sorrow atshis 
loss, and the necessity to which she found 
herself reduced, and which she durst dis- 
cover to no one, that her life seemed pre- 
served by a miracle alone. When she knew” 
not which course to take, not daring again 


daughters, she received assistance from a ._ 


I shrieks amongst the young women | i quarter she little expected, and which was 
attended her, that the whole neigh- | a just reward for the virtues of, her. noble 
rhood;ran to, see what, was the matter; — mind. 


ag to the house of the de- | 
s on the person of Don — 
, and interrogated all the ser- 
> reported all they knew about: 
ara maintained that she. was | 
wife of Don Ferdinand, and 


\ 


the Justice having been informed of | | 


Don Sancho had just lost his father, and 
had quitted town to take possession of some 
" considerable estates in the country. While 
- Clara was absent, he had no wish to re- 
turn; neither, would he listen to any pro- 
‘posals of marriage. He had no sooner 
heard that she was come back to Toledo, 


ald 
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than he sat off privately, and arrived there 
the day of Don Ferdinand’s death. He 
soon called at the house of the widow, aud 
after having paid her some distant compli- 
merits, he buried her husband at his own 
expence, and with the same magnificence 
as he: had observed at the funeral of his 


father.. After this service was over, he re- | 


turned to Donna Clara, accompanied by 
some of the first noblemen belonging to the 
court, whom he had caused to follow as 
mourners; and he thus addressed her :— 
“ Madain, ‘I have just been rendering one 
last service to Don Ferdinand. You well 
know the motives which urged me to it, 
and no one is ignorant of my passion for 
you, which has increased with time; al- 
though you have never shewn me the least 
favour since your marriage, which could give 
me any kind of hope, the:respect and admi- 
ration which 1 have ever felt for your vir- 
tué, chave contributed to render me con- 
stant to your beauty; capable, indeed, of 
itselfalone, to triumph over the most in- 
sensible hearty. We are both of us now 
independent of the will of others, since I 
hhave no Jonger a parent, nor you a hus- 
band. It is time to reward my fidelity, 
and to Jet your ‘virtue be crowned by 
wealth.” Denna Clara, penetrated with 
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Frawx was overwhelmed with grief, 
how could he contrive'to see Meta again ? 
How could he succeed in gaining her affee- 
tions? ‘After mature deliberation he de- 
termined'to remove the alarms of the mo- 
ther by never appearing at lis window; 
but low then shall he know whether that 
of his neighbours is.open, and whether 
the curtain is up? . Love ‘renders his’ vo- 
taries ingenious. Frank sold one of the 
tings he had feft, bought # pier glass, and 
hung it up at the farther éxtremity of his 
apartment, but in such a manner that the 
house opposite was entirely represented. 
His post of observation thus established, 
Frank no longer shewed himself, and with 
his back urned towards the window, and 


is Fo aim 
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| in the cetemony of bis nuptials. — 


this generous. proceeding, attempted 
throw herself at his fect. . “Stseqeecdian 
her by taking one of her Beautiful Inands, 
and impriuting on it-a fervent kiss. Ar- 
dent to accelerate his felicity, he sent im- 
mediately to a notary to prepare the con- 
tract: and in a short time after, 
obtained permission of the King to 
brate his marriage, be married Donna 
Clara, and observed: the utmost 
7h aie 
Don Sancho did not limit his 
merely to Donna Clara: he extended it to 
the daughters of this virtuous fenvale; -aud 
settled on them a handsome fortuie,’ when 
he found them determined om taking “the 
veil, in the same convent in which’ 
had been educated. The heart of Donna 
Clara was too grateful not to love with sin- 
cere affection, so generous a husband, and 
whose love had been so tried and constant. — 
The remainder of their days were passed in 
the most happy harmony, and they had a 
progeny which inherited their virtues with 
their riches; while the virtuous Clara ex- 
perienced in this happy union the recom- 
pence of her patient goodness, which had 
made her ‘support. with fortitude, those se- 
vere sorrows to which abe, ibe fore 
merly exposed. + «pia 


st 


his eyes contiiiually fixed on thi 
had the satisfaction, at the expiratic 
few days, to behold the celestial 
Meta. Dame Brigite, as Frank 
diciously imagined, seeing him ho 
thought that she had been mi 

she had tired his patience, or that 
left his lodgings ; at any rate, the 
whieh had impeded their work. 
up, and Frank could see in his 
better than from his windo 
could not Jook with as much ¢ 
With this scheme, however, © 
fully satisfied; Meta was’ um 
with it, Meta did ne 
thought of her only, or that 
her: by what means was she’ 


ed of it? By dint of weighing the matter 
“itt his tnind, he thought at last of a good 
contrivance. His lute, which had been 
confined to its case since Frank had had 
other occupations, might serve him as au 
interpreter. He took it out, tuned it, and 
began playing in the amoroso mood. 

« Frank was no very skilful musician : 
But is not love the best of all teachers? 
Frank soon became an accomplished vir- 
tuoso, and could express with equal abili- 
ties, joy, sadness, uncertainty, hope, de- 
spair, in short, the various changes which 
the tender passion will give rise to. When 
_ Meta appeared at the window, the har- 

monious lute expressed joy and happiness ; 
-. and if she continued there, the sounds be- 
<ame \6o soft, so tenderly affectionate, so ex- 
pressive, that they spoke a declaration in 
Que form; they penetrated to the very 
soul of the youthful maid, and caused her to 
shed tears. When she withdrew, the ac- 
cents of the instrument were sorrowful ; 
if she delayed reappearing, they spoke im- 
patience ; when the matron approached, 
the lute was expressive of rage; in fine, 


. 


more precision, and in a manner so very 
intelligible, that Meta was soon sensible of 
what she was given'to understand: she, in 
her turn, racked her little brains to find out 
the means of answering the lute without 
speaking; and she succeeded, 

' «Dear mother,” said she one day to her, 
“although | am so fond of flowers | never 
See any, as we never go out walking; allow 
ine, then, to have a few pots on our win- 
dow.” Dame Brigite, who did not foresee 
_ that ‘her comipliance could be attended 
Svith danger, granted the request’: she, no 
doubt, hexrd the lute also, but not in a like 
i a4 to whut Meta did; she only fancied 
some ‘musician had taken Frank's 
ngs, and that he thought of nothing 
of improving in his ‘profession; she 
lis ‘talent, her daughter likewise 
ed some encomiums, but such only 
d not dreate suspicion: “ I like this 
a better than his lazy, idle, pre- 
vould Dame Brigite say; * he 
in his ‘way: the other would 
day long at ‘his window, 


al Yeast, cultivates a talent 


productive of some benefit : 
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never had any instrument spoken with | 


besides, his musie is —. to he 
whilst we are at work.” © 2 

Meta returned no ‘answer, because she 
doubted not but the lazy body and the lute 
player were but’ one; she continued spin- 
ning, as her mother spoke, and only left 
off her work to cultivate her flowers. 
Frank: was pleased when he saw in his 
glass a rose and a myrtle tree. Meta 
watered, tied, placed them close to each 
other, or removed. them ‘to a distance, ac- 
cording to the modulations of the lute. 
When she left the window only for a few 
moments, she placed them at a short dis- 
tance; if she was to be absent for some 
hours, the pots then occupied both extre- 
mities of the board; on her return, they 
were drawn. quite close to one another : 
the lute most faithfully accompanied the 
motions of the vases; and before it was 
long, Meta was convinced that her ,neigh- 
bour could see her and her vases, and that 
he understood their meaning the same as 
she comprehended the nagmage of the 
lute. 

Frank, when at dinner with his land+ 
lady, had been making enquiries about 
their opposite neighbours, and from’ her, 
besides what he already knew, was inform- 
ed that Meta longed for a new gown, 


| which her mother had refused giving her, 


because there -was a scarcity of hemp that 
year, and that on account of the high price 
of the article she had been obliged to leave 
off trade. 

Frank instanfly took another of his mo- 
ther’s rings, sold it to a jeweller, aud with 
the whole of the money bought a good lot 
of ‘hemp. Next, by means of flattering, 
and of offering ‘a small: ‘present to ‘the wo- 
man from whom he had made the purchase, 
he prevailed on her to go and offer the 
hemp for sale to Dame Brigite, ata reduced 
price. Brigite was delighted at her bar- 
gain, paid what she was asked, sold the 
hemp ‘for double what it had ‘cost her, 
and on the- Sunday following Frank had the 
pleasure of seeing in his glass his fair Meta, © 
ready to-go to church, decked ‘in a pretty 
new gown, that fitted her nicely, and made 
her look ‘still handsomer ; aud as Brigite 
never spun on Sundays, she accompanied 
her daughter. 

The moment Frank imagined they were 
beyond the house, he ventured ‘to his” win- 
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dow that he might still look at the pretty 
gown, or rather at the fine shape of the 
wearer. Meta, at that same instant, turned 
round her head just to tuck up her gown, 
when a look at the window of her neigh- 
bour, who still held his lute in his hand, 


convinced. her that she had not been mis- | 


taken, and that the observer and the mu- 
sician were but the same identical being. 


She felt overjoyed at the discovery, and the | 


first thing she did on her return home, was 
to run to her flower-pots.. She was a long 
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time,about them, and placed the myrtle so | 


near its companion, that a beautiful full 


blown. rose got. interwoven between the 


verdant branches. of the shrub. 
seemed delighted at the sight, at her neigh- 
bour still moreso, for, at the very instant, 
his lute was heard, but words are insuffi- 
cient-to render all that it expressed. Alas! 
it-will not unfrequently happen, that when 


we think ourselves the most happy, then | 


the greatest misfortune is near at hand, and 
Frank experienced it most severely. Dame 
Brigite had been so pleased with her pur- 
chase of hemp, that in hopes of procuring 
more, and through gratitude for the vender, 
she invited her toa small collation. The 
repast being ended,  Brigite enquired whe- 
ther there was any more hemp to be got at 
the same price? The guest replied, that 
she was not certain her employer would 
wish to continue so ruivous a traffic: this 
was the prelude to an explanation, in con- 
sequence of which the dame discovered that 
the musician and the hemp merchant were 
no other than.the young profligate, whose 
assiduity at his window had created so 
much uneasiness to her; and what he had 
done, with the hemp, eyiuced that he had 
neither quitted the neighbourhood, nor re- 


Meta | 


nounced, his. preteusions,on the heart . of. 


Meta. .She cast a look at her daughter, 
who,.with a blush of similar hue to that of 
the . rose interwoyen with the myrtle 
branches, cast down her beautiful eyes, and 
was enraptured at whatshe had just heard ; 
yet she wished she alone had been opbeistt 
of it., Dame)Brigite, on her side, was no 
less grieved at her daughter being made 
acquainted withthe circumstance. She ex- 
_ claimed aloud against the young, prodigal 
seducer, as she called him upwards of fifty 
times; however, she proceeded to farther 
extremities, Notwithstanding the «tears 


= 
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of Meta, the new gown was sold , and the 
amount of what it fetched, together with: 
what remained from the sale of the hemp, 
was carefully wrapped up, and directed to. 
Frank, under the post-mark of Hambargh. 
When: the young man first received it, he 
thought that some of his father's former 
debtors were making restitution; he thanked 
his kind stars for the unexpected relief, and” 
flew before his glass in hopes'to enjoy the 
still greater happiness of seeing his Meta; 
when, alas! he only discovered the plaguy 
curtain, more closely drawn, and thicker, 
in his opinion, than it was before. The. 
flower-pots, however, were still out. Dame 
Brigite’s penetration had not gone so far 
as to suspect their meaning; the luxuriant 
rose still shone amidst the branches of the 
myrtle plant, and the sight of it kept the 
lover's hopes alive ; the flowers must needs 
be taken care of, thought he, and he waited 
for the event. ‘Towards the evening the 
curtain, indeed, was withdrawn ; his heart 
began to beat; he drew nearer to his bie . 
when he saw the emaciated hands of Y 
gite unmercifully separating the two. vases, 7 
and successively taking them into the 
room; but love, with a view of allevi 
his sorrow, allowed him to see Meta, stand- - 
ing by the side of her mother, and wiping 
off her tears with her sweet hand, - He im- 
mediately applied to his lute, in strains. $o. 
expressive of blended grief and joy, that all 
who were passiug by stopped to listen to > 
them. Dame Brigite heard them also, — 
but now put a right construction upon - 
them; she recollected that her, daughter's — 
partiality to flowers was nearly of the ae 
the lute; and by means of ming 
what she knew with what had taken J NE 


immediately determined upon le 
alarming a neighbourhood. . ‘a 

Frank, when he awoke on. 
morning, enjoyed the lively, but: 
sure, of discovering every part 
chamber; no curtain, no mo 
stacle obstructed his view: but 
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formed him that they had left their lodg- ,, him more and more dearly, till at last she 
_ ings before day-break, to go and live some- | condescended to let her’s answer him in the 
where ‘else: that Meta regretted much |/ same language. : 
_ leaving that part of the town, and that she Frank was not the ose one who looked 
. wept bitterly. « What! don’t you know || at, and found her handsome. A young 
|" whither they are gone?”, asked Frank.— |} brewer, a man in very good circumsiances, 
“Neither 1, nor any one idea? was the an- |] 2nd much inclined to get married, was in 
_ swer: “her goods have been carried off | the habit of seeing her daily, and always 
, by an. entire stranger, and God knows imagined he could read in her countenance 
. where he has carried them; for my part I || that she was possessed of those qualifica- 
_ do not.” tions that are so desirable in a wife. “« How 
2 ..To the most dreadful agony of despair, || modest she looks,” would he say to him- 
sweet hope succeeded on a sudden. “ If|| self. “How much more so will she ap-- 
, they continue in Bremen,” thought the || pearin the fine clothes I shall buy for her! 
amorous youth, “ | shall soon find them || Her piety will draw blessings from abeve 
‘out, ”” He had noticed her regularity in |] on my brewery! How happy I shall. be 
_ going to hear mass every morning, and he |} when 1 return home in the evening, to 
accordingly went from church to church, || drink some liquor of my own make in her 
chapel and convent, having scarce any |} company !—how—!how—!” The final re- 
4 other habitation. “If love can inspire |} sult of all these exclamations was, that the 
lents, wherefore should it not also suggest || young brewer made a vow of offering a 
votion?” No sooner did Frank enter the || huge wax taper to St. Christopher, in, case 
} house of God, than he would fall. on his || he succeeded in his undertaking. He next 
knees, and pray for the restoration of his || put on his best suit ; and as soon as he' saw 
Meta. One day, that his prayer no doubt || Meta passing by on her way to church, he 
had been more fervent than usual, as he || went tospeak to Dame Brigite. Agreeable 
was casting his prawiative looks over the || to the custom of those days, ail preliminary” 
congregation, he descried, at a certain dis- || compliments being over, he very respect> 
tance, a young person kneeling ;—it was | fully asked the mother for her daughter's | 
"| ‘she |—it was Meta! who also prayed to |} hand, and entered into a detail ofall he pos- 
' heaven to be granted the high blessing of || sessed ; namely, an extensive brewhouse, 
' hearing again the dulcet notes of her for-|| a fine townehouse, a rich plantation of hops, 
_ mer neighbour's lute. When she rose from || a country residence, beautiful gardens, and 
her devotions, she saw him, she met his || a large fortune, which increased daily: he’ 
eyes fixed upon her; she then cast down || next spoke of elegant gowns, fine lace, and 
her's with the blush of simplicity and inno- || costly jewels, both for his intended bride 
cence, and slowly proceeded to her new || and her mother.’ The little eyes of Dame 
_Yesidence, whilst Frank, timid and re-|| Brigite sparkled when she heard of all 
‘spectful, as true lovers generally are, fol- || those fineries, and:at the idea of possessing 
lowed, without daring to accost her, for fear || a daughter deserving of them. At length 
Dame Brigite should see him, and carry || her chimera was realized, she had found 
fa to such a remote distance that | the son-in-law who was to restore her to 
| be unable to find her again. He, | | her former comfortable, situation: what 
ore, hid himself, as well as he could, |, made her still more happy in her mind was, 
formidable Argus, which, aug that her daughter must like the man as 
o little trouble. In order to lose | | much as she did herself; he was not thirty, 
she did. not always accompany her | but so comely in his person, so well made, 
church, but she kept a watch- || and so rich, that he had been surnamed 
her on her way to church and | the “ King of Hops,” and that all such mo- 
; Frank, accordingly, must be |, thers as had girls, to dispose of, always 
seeing her read her prayers, || curtseyed very low. to him wherever they 
. in fora share. Neither | met him, -in, hopes. of getting: the pra: 
: Meta, who always met jence. . | 
wards her, and who found 
loquent than his lute, loved 


(To be continued.) 
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Wurnovt intruding on my fair readers 
by recounting the many adventures that 
occurred to me prior to my arrival in the 
year 1771, at the valley called Cassemira, 
and which the Persians have most judiciously 
surnamed the Valley of Happiness, suffice 
it ‘to say, that the Aldee, or village in which 
I ‘resided for several months, was in high 
renown for its beautiful wool, and the par- 
ticular skill of its weavers, whose huts 
stood on each bank of a stream, to the 
waters of which was ascribed the superior 
quality of the stuffs manufactured there. 
All the harems and zenanas of Persia, Mo- 
gul, and Turkey, were tributary to the 
elegant produce of the Aldee of Serinagor. 
During my stray in that delightful country, 
I would frequently visit the warehouse of 
an opulent India merchant, of: whom 
Almas Aly‘Kan, Raja of one of the pro- 
vinces in Bengal, had bespoke a shaw] of 
most exquisite workmanship, and intended 
for the only one amongst his legitimate 
wives that had brought ‘him children. 
This shawl, besides its extraordinary fine- 
ness, was still more remarkable on account 
of the Curious design of the palms of the 
border, composed of negroes’ heads, linked 
together by means of a kind of garland, 
below which were written, in Arabic cha- 
racters, two lines of the poet Saadi, of 
avhich this is a literal translation :— 


*© To be good, is wisdom; to do good, is virtue,” 


‘As soon as the shawl was finished, it 
was locked up in a casket of sweet scented 
wood, and forwarded to its destination. 
Fifteen months after Iwas appointed to a 
military command at Cassimbazar, one of 

' the French settlements on the’ Ganges. 
Upon my arrival in-‘Bengal, 1 found that 
two-thirds of the population had perished, 
and that all the princes of that wealthy, 

’ .but unfortunate country, were suffering 
from unrelenting persecution.. The estates 
-of Almas Aly Kan had been confiscated, 
‘the Raja was dead, ‘and one of his wives, 
with a tender infant'in her arms (the only 
‘heir to the late monarch), was come to 
solicit from my generosity an asylum, 
which, however, she didwrotvenjoy long, for 
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she died six weeks after her arrival at Cas 
simbazar, after having J} 
me her son, who was brought to my hous: 
in the night by a young Indian womar, 
The babe was wrapped up in that vey 
same shawl, at the manufacturing of whic 
{ had, as it were, assisted in the valley, 2 
which I thought it incumbent on me to 
make a present of to the female who oi 
brought me over the infant prince. Si 
months had scarce elapsed when I 
recalled into France, and forced accord 
ly to part from the child, whom I com 
to the care of the Governor of Chi; n 
gor. i 
On my return from Siddha a Danis ; 
settlement, where I had gone to bid adie 
to some friends of mine, I was on the it 
of embarking for Europe, when the 
of an innumerous crowd on 
the Ganges, induced me to make tow 
the spot, where a funeral pile was e 
on which a young widow was going 
burned alive. During all the time 
stay in India, I had carefully avoided 
present at the horrid spectacle, 
repeated opportunities had 
being an eye-witness. 1 intended, “ 
having viewed the object of ba 
parations, to hasten away, w ri) 
tally cast my eyes on the victim, whe 
erect on a little eminence, blac 2 enc 
was dividing her jewels amongst th 
men who accompanied her. Jt 
my surprize !—that young ladies 
was the same female who six r 
had brought me the son of Aln 
she recognized me in her t 
me with graceful Kinde 
shawl which she wore 
and sent it to me by’ one ¢ 
‘was the same which she h 
me. I feel under an obligat tio no 
tomy readers the recital ¢ 
attending this meeting; 
me my life, for having 
that of a young woman 
‘the Ganges, who, no 
argument I could urge, 
‘die at the age of twenty. 
‘of a husband who ¥ 
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whelmed with grief, and shuddering with 
horror, I quitted the dréadful pile, reflect- 
ing at the same time on the contrast be- 
tween the cruel religion that prescribed 
such a sacrifice, and the sweet morality of 
which I could read one of the precepts on 
the widow'sshawl:— = 


“ To be good, is wisdom ; to do good, is virtue.” 


When I arrived at Paris, in 1773, the 
name was not known of those Asiatic webs, 
that in the present days are so generally 
worn. The Duke of Aiguillon, to whom I 
Was introduced, appeared desirous of hay- 
ing some of the rarities that I had brought 
over from India; and, much against my 
inclination, I was compelled to dispose, in 
his favour, of the shaw], which recalled to 
my mind interesting recollections. Soon 
after I was informed that the Duke had 
offered it to Madame Dubarri. For a 
whole month nothing else was spoken of 
in the petits appartements :* all the ladies at 
court came to try-it on at the toilet of the 
favourite, and decided unanimously, that 
the dress was entirely destitute of grace. 
The shawl was consequently placed as a 
mere object of curiosity in a cabinet of 
Sacca, where it might have remained to 
this day, if the famous tragedian Lekain, 
who had performed the part of Gengis Kan 
at Fontainebleau, had not suggested to the 
King the idea of improving the dress of the 

Tartar prince by the addition of the 
shawl. 

{ had an opportunity for several years of 

seeing my Cachemire at every representa- 
tion of Voltaire’s Zaire and Orphelin de la 
‘Chine. On the death of Lekain it was sold 
_ for an extravagant price to a wealthy fi- 
--nancier, who made a present of it to a 
selebrated courtezan, the famous Tsabeau, 
‘amulatto woman, who, during some few 
months, drew the attention of the whole 

etropolis, and found means, in the course 
years, to squander away the value of 
plantations; and in less time 


ever the Kings of France had private 
e apartments in which they met were 


no one was allowed to enter ex- 
nobility of both sexes as had 


wealthy magistrates, and as many farmers 
general without being able to enrich an” 
opera-dancer, whom she loved to distrac- 
tion. 

The tawny Cyprian, in the wreck of her 
fortune sold the widow's shaw] to an ama- 
teur, who, during all his life-time had been 
engaged in purchasing and collecting in @ 
gallery the Persian costumes, from the ‘days 
of Cambyses down to Thamas Kouly Kan, 
the astronomical observations of the Chi- 
nese} from Yu the Great, to Fohi Tzing Li, 
and models of al] the different stones that 
enter into the cpmposition of this terres- 
trial globe. 
crowns for a slipper of Solyman II.; a huu- 
dred louis dors for a spur of Fernand Cor- 
tez; and two hundred dollars for a feather 
of Guatimosin’s helmet. The widow's 
shawl figured away in this historical frip- 
pery, till on the demise of the owner it was 
once more brought to the hammer. 

A female pedlar, who bought it very 
cheap, contrived with a foreign lady to 
bring shawls into fashion. Now begins 
the most brilliant part of the history of our 
hero, if I may be allowed to use the expres- 
sion 

The wife of an army contractor, resplen- 
dent with youth and beauty, bought the 
widow's shawl for five hundred thousand 
francs in assignats, and was taught by an 
eminent artist how to adjust the drapery in 
the most graceful style, and made her ap- 
pearance, with it on, in one of the stage 
boxes at the opera-house ; on the following 
day she exhibited it to no Jess advantage, in 
the public walks and other ‘places of fa- 
shionable resort ; the commotion instantly 
became universal; the whole female tribe 
had no longer but one thought, one wish, 
one will, namely—that of procuring an 
India shawl, without which it might be 
said they could enjoy no manner of hap-. 
piness upon earth. The Journal des Modes 
gave a description of it, besides a copper- 
plate of the same in one of its Numbers. 
The immediate consequence was, that a 
Turk and two Armenians, whom commer- 
cial pursuits had brought to Paris, were 
stripped of the greasy shawls which 'they. 
wore round their waists, and’ for which 
they received in payment their weight in 
gold. Our East India tradesmen neglecte4 
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not this means of making their fortunes, |\ ing a diamond aigrette, and accordingly 
and speculating on the duration of a whim || sent to be pledged at a notorious money- | 
supported by luxury and vanity, established || lender’s, who partly supplied the belle with 
in Paris two repositories for shawls, which |} the sum requisite for the purchase of the 
it is said the Parisian husbands and delightful aigrette. 

beaux subscribed to fit up. This concur- It was redeemed by a Jew, who sold it — 
rence, however, only served to enhance the || on credit to a young gentleman under age, 
merits and value of the widow's shawl, to || who made a present of it to a handsome 
the beauty whereof nothing yet could be |} actress of the French theatre, on her return 
compared, from one of the watering-places. 

- The rage after this new fashion had just || The fair pupil of Thalia, on the very first _ 
éome to the highest pitch; when I trembled || night of her re-appearance, through atten- 
for the life of my best friend, whom de- || tive regard as she was leaving the house, 
spised'love was sending to his grave. Pos- '! spread her shawl over the shoulders of the _ 
sessed at once of all-the gifts that vature, | wife of a journalist, a lady who was ¥ 
birth, aud fortune can bestow, it had been || apt to catch cold; but the next day” it ap- 
his inconceivable misfortune to pay his ad- || peared from a paragraph in the journal, — 
dresses to the only woman, perhaps, from || that it is not every husband that feels in- 
whow he had nothing to hope. This mo- || clined to pay his wife's debts. 3 
dern Artemisa was five-and-twenty, full of || | Here the glory of the first of shawls be- 
vanity, and secretly devoured with a desire || gins to decline. Confined for two long — 
of being noticed. The only expedient that || years in a large chest, overloaded with 
she had found out was: to display a savage | furs, pieces of different stuffs, and’ of cloths 
virtue, in which she had petsevered with of all colours, under heaps of table, bed, 
out the least deviation, owing most likely |; and kitchen linen, the moths took posses-_ 
to her being naturally of a very cold dis- | sion of the widow's shawl. The joutnake. 
position. I knew the lady well, and had | ist's lady was preparing to make it ‘into 
discovered that above all she wished to at-}j.under petticoats, when a young: author, | 
tract public attention. I availed myself of || bargaining for success, politely offered to : 
this discovery to effect the cure of my poor || give her some old plate. f 
friend. Having been informed thut the |} Now again it fell into the hands of an — 
proprietor of my shawl was summoned to |} eminent milliner, who, by means of darning: 
have his cash-book examined, and that in || it nicely, passed it as a new article,” ‘in . , 
order to be able to settle his accounts, he |! wedding basket of the daughter of a 
was under an obligation of selling his wife's || broker, who sold it six months after to dis , 
jewels, 1 offered him a pretty round sum \: charge her baker’ s bill. 1 entirely Tost 


of money for the shawl with the negroes” 


heads; it once more became my property, |’ of last August I was told that it was 
-and I sent it to my friend, with directions || ed for sale at Rag-Fair. J instantly 
how to make use of it, I am still ignorant |! bid for it, but came too late; ; the v ic 
how far he followed my advice; but he re- | shaw] had been knocked down to a 
covered his-former good health, and I met lady, who shall remain nameless, b 
him some days after in. one of our public | the very next day cut ‘it into : 
-walks, arm-in-arm with the object of his |; which she made as many 
affection, surrounded by an admiring || numerous male friends, to mak 
_evowd at the sight of the widow's shaw]. || of. She has kept to herself 
. About atwelvemonth after, the fair lady, || with the characters in Arabic, ’ 
in consequence of anew whim (few ladies || wears in lieu of a girdle: and p 
-perhaps would have tarried so long to ma- || anxious to know wherefore ot 
-nifest one), thought proper to set the. India. || orientalist L——, cannot (00) 
shawl on another course of travels... It was || out a laugh. : 
‘sacrificed to the longing desire. of procur- | 
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Tuere lived at Samarcanda a young 
tailor, named Hann, who was married to a 
beautiful young creature of the name of 
_ Gulphena, and of whom he was passion- 
ately fond: her eyes were black and spark- 
ling, her shape easy arid slender, her hair 
as soft as silk, her arms and bosom beauti- 
fully formed, her age about twenty years, 
and the worthy Hann looked on his wife 
as an angel. 
. Many people ‘said that he only argued 
like a young tailor; but they did not re- 
flect, that there are certain seasons when 
the wise Solomon himself would have ar- 
gued just in the same manner. 
It was in one of those moments of rapture 
that Hann said to his beloved: “ My dear, 
dear wife, what would become of me if I 
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should see your beauties frozen by the ice 
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spread over her ‘complexion, she was yet 
beautiful. This was a sight poor gee 
knew not how to support. 

Gulphena was buried; Hann, in an agony 
of sorrow, threw himself on her tomb.— 
His sobs might be heard at an immense 
distance ; he was, however, resolved to pass 
nine whole days in this manner, according 
to his vow. 

Now it happened that Assa, the prophet, 
passed near the tomb, Thé groans of the 
tailor had disturbed his devotions, he ap- 
proached him, and asked him the reason of 
his lamentations, aud why he thus grovelled 
on the earth, 

“ Ah |! Sir,” replied the poor widower, “I 
possessed a treasure, which is now enclosed 
in this tomb.. A wife! and such a wife !— 
She loved me as never woman yet. loved 


of death? To see thee deprived of the ij] her husband ; and I buried her this morn- 
breath of life, the bare idea fills me with || ing.” 
horror. Yes, | swear to thee, that if ever I | 
experience such anguish, I will mourn over | said the prophet, “ we must restore to thee 
thy tomb nine days; and will weep till the |' @ treasure thou art so worthy to possess.” 
source of weeping becomes dry.” At these words hestruck the tomb with his 
« AndI, my dearest life,” replied the wand, which opened at its touch, and Gul- 
youthful wife, “ If ever I should be so |! phena, fresh and. blooming as ever, issued 
wretched as to lose thee, my beloved || fromher grave, and'threw herself into“her 
Hann—I will be buried alive with thee,” || husband’s arms. . What a blessed re-union! 
“ There is a wife asa wife ought to be,” 
_ said the happy tailor to himself; and he | any one would imagine they would have 
pressed her to his bosom, doubting no- | stifled each, other-with kisses. The happy 
thing of the truth she had- uttered: she | pair, however, though intoxicated. with 
spoke it, and he felt assured she spoke as | love, turued to thank the man who had 


“ Since thou regrettest thy wife s so. iii 4 


What joy! What embracing! Toseethem — 


she felt. 
About a year after these protestations, | 
___ they were one night eating their pilau, and | 
_ resting from their daily labours; it so fell 
out that the beautiful Gulphena, more 
en up with looking at her husband than 


n tried every effort to save her; he 
f her throat, he tried to make it go 


n; all his efforts were in vain—Gul- 


but there was no remedy ; the ha- 
s of death were put upon Gulphe- | 
notwithstanding the paleness 


thus miraculously produced their present 
felicity. They looked for him in vain, he 
had vanished. 

Hann now began to perceive that Gul-. 
phena was almost without any. covering, 


i and could not. possibly, enter the town in 
hat she ate, had the misfortune to || that condition, notwithstanding it was 
low a bone, which choaked her.— || getting dusk. “ Light ofmy ey 


es,’ said he; 
“« hide thyself behind these rocks, 1 will 
run home.and bring thee thy clothes. The 
moon begins to shine, fear nanan A shall 
not be gone a minute.” 
Hann. set off with the cottons of an 
arrow. In the mean ‘time the King's son 
| passed by, preceded by a prodigious num- 
| ber of torches, the splendid light of which 
dissipated the shades of night; by this 
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light the attendants first perceived a wo- 
man in disordered attire leaning against a 
rock, and seeking to shield her form 
amongst some briars which grew near, a 
form that the light of the torches ren- 
dered more fair and lovely than it really 
was. 

The son of the King made a sudden stop, 
and approached alone.and unattended the 
place where the fair one was anxiously en- 
deavouring to conceal herself: the son of 
the King did not turn away his head or put 
his hand before his eyes. “ Ah!” said he to 
Gulphena,.“ How is it that so much beauty 
becomes left in such. a situation, and at 
such an hour as this?” 

“ My Lord,” replied the wife of the tai- 
lor, “ the disorder of my dress will not per- 
mit me to satisfy your questions.” 

The Pritice acknowledged the justice of 
her refusal in such a situation, and intreated 
her to accept. of his own cloak. “ Now, 
Madam,” said he,“ only one word; are you 
married? If you are not, come with me, 
embellish my harem like the rising sun, 
confer happiness on a mighty Prince, and 
pleasures, without end, shall await you in 
that kingdom of which you will be the 
pride and ornament.” 

In the twinkling of an eye the beautiful 
Gulphena felt the full force of the happiness 
now offered her, and how far it was re- 
moved from the poor trade of a tailor. In 
that twinkling, husband, love, vows, fide- 
lity, the grave itself, all was forgotten.— 
“ My Lord,” said she, “1 am free; the 
will of your devoted slave is yours.” The |} 
son of the King did not give her the trouble 
of repeating what she said; a horse was 
immediately given to her; and full of joy, 
she followed the Prince, by the light of the 
torches, to his harem. 

Scarce was she departed, than the trans- 
ported tailor arrived, furnished with cloth- 
ing for his wife. "Alas! he seeks her in 
vain. He calls her by name, he is almost 
frantic; he fears she has been carried off 
by banditti: he is right in thinking she 
has been carried .off—but by whom? “She 
could, he was sure, never consent to it. 
Such a suspicion would never enter his 
mind. Oh! why, said he, did not I take 
her home, naked as she, was?, Wretch 
that Lam ! What must now be the anguish 
ef my faithful wife, te whom life, without 
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her jewels, and the magnifi 
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me, would be worse than death: she who 
promised to bury herself alive with me in 
thetomb! Pearl among women, another's 
arms will now enfold thee! Alas! at this 
moment, perhaps, she tears her hair, and 
wounds her lovely face! What do I say> 
sooner than suffer dishonour ait would 
stab herself ! 

Poor mistaken Hann! thy faithful wife 
is by no means in danger of treating her - 
self with such barbarity.» Luxuriously re- 
clining on the couch of pleasure, intoxi- — 
cated with new delights, she thinks not of 4 
thee, nor the griefs thou mayest endure. 

In the mean time the tailor runs all over 
Samarcanda; he runs backwards and for- 
wards ; he spares neither cost nor pains; he 
seeks his wife by day and by night; he isa 
stranger to food and rest, and he yet hopes _ 
the prophet Assa will again restore her to 
his wishes. At length he meets one of the 
Prince's attendants, aud learns from him alt 
that has happened; is informed of the little 
resistance made by Gulphena, and that 
she was the chief ornament of the Prince’s 
harem. 

Hann, still persuaded in his own mind 
of his wife's fidelity, loses no time; he flies 
to the palace, makes his way like a mad-— 
man, through a host of guards and pages; 
asks every one for his wife, arrives in the 
presence of the Prince himself, and conjures r 
him, on his knees, to restore to him this ‘ie 
model of virtue. 

The son of the King was a good Prince; ‘ 
and, perhaps, too, he began to be weary of 
the beautiful Gulphena, whose charms, in 
his eyes, had lost much of their first attrac- 
tion. Scarce had he heard the request of — 
the tailor, than he graciously recounted _ 
the history, recorded above. Hann sou; 
yet to persuade himself it could not 
true; he rather imagined that Gulpher 
but just restored to life, might have com 
mitted some mistake. “ Let her cai 
said he to the Prince ; “ she is =i ve 


ardour she will fly to my arms.” ule 
“Very well,” said the-son of the K 
“‘we shall see; I myself, will ki 
distance.” , 
The lady made her oppeienal T 
nest tailor, dazzled with the 
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r clothing, scarcely knew his wife again; he 
» thought he was ina dream. Gulphena, on 
. the contrary, knew him again but too well. 
' She drew back, grew pale and red by 
, turns; but that presence of mind, so na- 
tural to her sex, did not forsake her in this 
necessity. The Prince, when he saw her 
turn pale, approached her. “ Dost thou 
know this man?” said his Highness.— 
«Know him, indeed! but too well,’’ said 
this loving wife ; “it is that ruffian, who 
having met me on the road, beat me most 
unmercifully, dragged me amongst the 
tombs, and left me iff the place where your 
Highness found me.” 


a ee Sm 


A chill of horror ran through the veins of 
poor Hann, at hearing this; the current 


= & 


came fixed, his knees trembled under him, 


of his blood seemed stopped, his eyes’ be- | 


and he endeavoured in vain, as he opened 
his mouth, to speak. 

All the court were now unanimously 
convinced of his guilt, by his silence and 
it his terrified countenance; they were cer- 
it tain proofs of his crime. “ Carry him to 
b the Cadi,” said the Prince. Hann was im- 

mediately loaded -with fetters and carried 
“« - before him. The judge takes down the in- 
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{ guilty, and according to custom, is led from 


the tribunal to the scaffold. . 

Who can now succour this unhappy 
man? Already he is at the foot of the fa- 
tal ladder. Who will save his honour and 
his life? Both must have been evidently 
lost, if by good luck, Assa, the prophet, had 
not just then passed by. His presence 
shed around a heavenly light. “ He is in-, 
nocent,” cried he, “ and I can proye it.” . 
The executioners stayed their hands from 
the work of death; and the people stood 
transfixed with wonder to hear those words 
from lips which had never been stained 
with falsehood; the crowd followed Hann 
and the prophet to the palace. The golden 
gate was opened. The Sultan and his son 
advanced. Assa spoke with authority,— 
he demanded Gulphena; and a circle was 
made round her and the prophet. Sinking — 
under the weight of guilt, Gulphena lifted 
up her eyes for 2 moment, knew Assa 
again, and fell lifeless at his feet. 

Hann was loaded with honours ‘and 
wealth; his wife was again interred, but 
she might have remained in her tomb to 
the end of the world, her dear husband 
never felt the least desire to go and weep 
and fast over her ashes, even for nine se- 
conds 


pope 
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zy formation, and the lady is the accuser; 
i! Hann does not contradict her. . Of what 
ri use is life now to him? He is declared 
rf ‘ 

sh 


Ml : 

sf Srr,—It is now just two-and-twenty 
iy years since I quitted France, laden with 
i. arms and baggage, but with very little 


money ; for those gentlemen, the Jacobins, 
took care to strip me of all Thad. I often 
made an effort to return, and to prove to 
those who governed, as well as to steer 


ry means. Nothing is so difficult to be 
syed as what a man ‘says who is not 


er make my proofs clear to these gentle- 
n, for I was maintained on the list of 
igrants. At length, by the greatest 
in the world, I was invalided, and 
off, on the first of March, by his 
the Emperor of all the Russias, in 
ction with his Majesty the Emperor 
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of Austria, his Majesty the King of, Prusia, 
and the Prince Regent of England, who, ; 
wished to conduct all things in proper. 
form. It was time, without doubt; for I was. 
just on the point of being struck off the list of 
the living, by reason of the extreme misery 
to which the reversion of my property to. 
national property had reduced me. I re- 
turned then in the packet to my native 
country on the 15th of April, quite over= 
joyed, as you may well believe, and [ was 
not long before I saw Paris, the place of 
my nativity. 

I found the city much improved in em- 
bellishments, I must say; and I think the ~ 
produce of what I possessed formerly con- 
tributed to add to its beauty, and to raise 
those new monuments on the ruins of the — 
ancient ones. I am fond of architecture, — 
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it is a fine art, and is pleasing to the eye 
of taste: but it has cost us dear. The fact 
1s, | have nothing left to live on; and in 
the midst of the boldest designs, in the 
midst of new raised markets, we are not a 
bit better fed. I cannot, therefore, but feel 
truly melancholy as | contemplate the dif- 


ferent orders, lonic, Doric, mixed, &c. which || but which, according to my ideas, seems to 


I find multiplied every where, as well as 
the bridges, which have certainly a fine 
effect over the Seine. 

Thad once a very good house near the 
ancient Chatelet: my first care was to walk 


that way, to cast a glance as I went along.. 


We do not pay for looking, as the saying 
is. But how surprised was I to find, in- 
stead of my house, a fiue fountain! throwing 
its clear waters fo an immense height 
with a most agreeable murmur. I confess 
at first I shed a few tears at this change, 
and recollected that in this place of clear 
water, I had dispensed my wine of Cham- 
bertin and Champaign. However, as | re- 
flected that this fountain must be very use- 
ful to the hackney coachmen of the neigh- 
bourbood, for all the cooks in the quarter 
to wash their salads in, and for all the in- 
habitants to drink, I considered the public 
interest, and dried my eyes with this con- 
solation. I then washed my face, and in 
the, hollow of my hand took a few drops of 
this water to drink, and to which I fancied 
I had some right: I found it very good, but 
in the present state of my stomach it was 
too cold. 1 retired, after having examined 
for a moment the column of this fountain. 
It is surmounted by a beautiful Goddess 
which 1 did not well recollect: I found her 
legs rather too long; but that is net a serious 
fau!t;—divine forms certainlydo not resemble 
human forms. ‘The great essential in a 
fountain is clear water. 

While I was thus gazing on the wreck 
of my former property, I went to the rue 
St. Honore, where I had once a small house, 
which I used to let ready furnished, and 
where I fancied, perhaps, I might now lodge 
incognito. Well, Sir, instead of my house 
I found a fine street which led to the gar- 
dens of the Thuilleries. This opening, 
made in a strait line, I found extremely 
convenient, especially for the inhabitants 
of La’ Place de Vendome. Alas! I could 
not help, however, regretting my house, 
which had been left me bya mht aunt 
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| est of the public, who are as fond of fine 


cestors: they once founded a little’ chapel 


| attest their public and private virtues. I 


who tenderly loved me, I wished I could 
but see my house standing, though it might 
have been in the possession of a stranger. 
I submitted myself, however, to the inter=- 


streets as they are of fountains: I recol- 
lected also, that time destroys all things; 


destroy peculiarly quick in reyolutions, 
where every one is occupied with the re- 
generatién of mankind, and the applica- 
tion of the grand principles of philosophy- 

I was not less disposed, notwithstanding 
my vexations, to go and return thanks to 
God for my happy return into the fine 
kingdom of France, for which I haye al- 
ways preserved the liveliest affection; a 
tenderness which I inherit from my an- 


near the church of St. Charles: in this 
chapel are interred several of my relations, 
and it is filled with little monuments which 


went to the chapel, my heart filled with — 
sentiments of filial piety. Well, the chapel 
has disappeared ; and you will neyer guess, 
Sir, by what it has been replaced—by a 
sot’s hole! ‘I could searce believe my eyes. 
I was resolved, however, to see what a sot's 
hole was. I saw it was a place for smok- 
ing and swearing; and I examined it no 
farther, but made a mental prayer and de- 
parted to the Thuilleries. I could scarce 
restrain my tears as I beheld these beauti- 
ful walks, which are the pride of thé 
country and an honour to the arts. The 
place appeared to me. more charming than 
ever, in thinking that it was now inhabited 
by that noble family, which Providence had 
recalled to govern this delightful country. 
When | thought. of the long suffering of 
eur rulers I soon forgot my own; and since 
every good Frenchman owes his. life to his 
King, he owes him also his fortune whe 
exigencies require, I renounced my wealti 
with cheerfulness: nor can we, accordi 
to my ideas, pay too dearly for our deliv 
‘ance from that horde of banditti who 
desolated France for five-and-twenty e 
in making new streets, raising fine f 
tains, andjspeaking always of felicity, glor; 
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Tis poem, which is meant as a tribute 
of regret and applause to the great genius 
_of Sir Joshua Reynelds, as a painter, is 
marked in. many passages with extreme in- 
terest, especially to the lovers of the art, 
, and even to those who were wont, un- 
skilled, to admire only the happy efforts of 
his immortal painter. ; 

_The name of Mr. Shee is well, known as 
a correct and pleasing poet ; and the above 
work does honour to the feelings of his 
heart, as well as to his skill in verse. 
Though he has dwelt chiefly on the dif- 
Yerent portraits of public’characters painted 
by Sir Joshua, the following lines on the 

peculiar taste and nature which guided the 
pencil of the painter, are beautifully appli- 
‘cable — ‘ 


~ Tn all his works astonished Nature views > 
Her silvery splendours and her golden hues ; 
‘Sublime jn motion, or at rest serene, 
Her charms of air and action, all are seen, 
‘There Grace appears in ever-varied forms, , 
here vigour animates'and beauty warms ; 
Wohile character display’d in every stage, 
Of transient life, from infancy to age ; 
‘Strong in each line asserts the mind’s control, 
nd on the speaking feature stamps the soul. 
There imitation, seorning dry detail, ‘ 
Forbids that parts should o'er the whole prevail ; 
To Dow and Denner, leaving all the fame, 
The painful polishes of taste can claim; 
Tho’ free yet faithful to her trust remains, 
And wastes no talent while she spares no pains. 
And e’en where sometimes pure correctness fails, 
A nobler character of form prevails,— 
fire-fraught indication of design, 

ond the mere cold academic line ; 
e her seal affixes to exguse 
enius in her favourite muse. 
study yet concealing art, 
ition plays her proper part ; 
airy, free, the pencil flows at will, 
rt unconscious of its skill.” | 


$ describes the portrait of 


—im passioned—yet serene, 
yrow sits the Tragic Queen ; 
~aseli-systained repose, 

tive sadness shows; 
‘touching aspect wears; 
g fixed, her eye appears, 
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And seems a window, whence the soul of woe 

Looks forth upon the suffering world below. 

On either side—dread guardians of her state! 

Terrific stand ber ministers of fate ; 

At her command prepared to shake the soul, 

To point the dagger, or present the bowl. 

A glow divine—an awe-inspiring gloom, 

That Gods themselves in thunders might as~ 
sume, ‘ : 

In shadowy grandeur shrouds each fearful form, 

While distant lightnings gild the encircling 

storm.” 1 


The following lines are on the portrait of 
Goldsmith :— 2 
*¢ Who that has read—and who but reads the 
: ge? 
Where Wakefield’s Vicar wins both youth and 


age; 
Where touched from life with simplest grace and 
ease, 
The Primrose family—for ever please! 
Who that has traced the Traveller, and pursued! 
The map, of man, through various realms re~ 
viewed ?’ 
But hails the minstrel of thy mournful tale, 
© Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the vale.” ? 
Here by his side who gave him first a name— 
While living—friendship, and when buried— 
fame ; vik 
With Johnson, Burney, and Baretti placed, 
Behold the bard of nature, truth, and taste.” 


The reflections which follow the review 
of those portraits of eminent men, are par- 
ticularly well expressed :— ; 


“ Blest be the skill whieh thus enshrines the 
great! 
And rescues virtue from oblivion’s fate ! 
Which seems to fix the falling stars of mind, 
And still preserve their lustre to mankind! 
Immortal art! whose touch embalms the brave! 
Discomfits death and triumphs o’er the grave : 
In thee our heroes live—our beauties bloom, * — 
Defy. decay, and breathe beyond the tomb ; 
Mirror divine, which gives the soul to view! 
Reflects the image and retains it too! 
Recals to friendship’s eye the fading face, 
Revives each lonk and rivals every grace, 
In thee the banished loverfinds relief, ~ , 
His bliss in absence, and his balmin grief. '~ 
Affection, grateful owns thy sacred power, 
The father feels thee—in aifliction’s hour; 
W ben catebing life ere’ some loy’d cherub flies » 
To take its angel station'in the skies, 
The portrait soothes the loss it can’t repair, _ 
‘And sheds a comfort—eyen on despair.” 
Mm ’ 
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lines, can only be equalled by the fine 
touches of Reynolds in that exquisite piece 
of painting, formerly in the Shakespeare 
Gallery, and now in the possession of the 
Lar] of Egremont :— ms: 

«¢ But what sad victim here, of crimes untold, — 
Arrests the sight—that shudders to behold ? : 
With conscience more contending _ han. with 

death, ts : a 
Ambitious Beaufort, yields his parting breath. 
A ghastly grin denotes—in direful fray, = 
He meets the King of Terrors with dismay; — 
He writhes, he raves, convulsed with pain and 

fear, 
And all he dreads hereafter—suffers here. 
For not the body’s agony alone, ; a 
We trace in each distorted feature thrown 5 _ 
The busy fiend, the power of guilt declares 
’Tis the soul’s anguish—and the wretch despairs, 
Beside the bed of death, with uprais’d hand, 
We see his pious pitying sovereign stand. ’ 
In vain to touch the sinner’s heart FOS 0b 0 
Or wake bis hope of mercy in the s\ n 
| Remorse anticipates the wrath divine, ©” 
In horror plunged,—he dies and makes no. 


A poem entitled the Shade of Ni 
lows the Commemoration. It con 
just and appropriate p1 aise to. Sngland 
/great maritime hero, but all tribute | 
been already exhausted on the glorious su 
ject, and nothing new remains to be 
“The few lines on the death of Opie, in 
collection, are short enough to form 
epitaph; they are a well-merited eulo 
on the taste and skill of that exe le! 
painter. But Ellen, a plaintive and inter 
esting ballad, affixed to this volume, can- 
not be enough admired: sorry we are thi 
it is not in our power to ti an! cl 
whole; the following extracts are si 
however, to point, out its beauties :— _ 
« Twas midnight, and bleak blew the Dr 


24 


The following lines are also equally fine 
on the art of painting -— : 

« Immortal art! nor sense of taste has he, * 
‘Nor glow of soul, who finds vo charms in thee ; 
His heart is shut to nature—coarse and cold, 

A clumsy cast of her half-finished mould: 

For such in vain thé beams of beauty rise, 
Adorn the earth, and glitter in the skies ; 

in vain her charms the enchantress Fancy flings, 
To deck the rongh reality of things ; 

To lure from low delights of sense, and raise 
The ambrosial relish of immortal praise.” 


The second part of this poem treats more 
‘on the subject of historical painting; and 
the picture of Hercules strangling the Ser- 
pents, dnd that of Cupid under the displeasure 
of Venus, are well described. Next follows 
an energetic address to Grace and Beauty ; 
where the personification of Taste guiding 
Reynolds, is well conceived :— 

« Hail, Beauty, hail! ethereal beam that plays 
On human bearts, and kindles Passion’s blaze! 
His fires to thee inimortal genius owes, 

Of thee enamoured still his bosom glows ; 
Blessed in thy smile he burns with double flame, 
And tastes his heaven on earth—in love and fame; 
The only joys @ care-worn world can give, 
Which makes it bliss—to feel, and life—to live. 
‘Sun of his world! as to the orb of day, 
"The flower reverting, drinks its vital ray, 
To thee the painter turns his eye—his heart, 
His lamp of life !—his light and heat of art! 
hy visions beaming o'er his fate, diffuse ; 
The glow of Taste—the lustre of the Muse ; 
‘They chear-his arduous progress, and repair 
The wrongs of fortune; in the course of care. 
« Warm ‘at her shrine, when Reynolds early 
paid 
‘Fis ardent vows, and first invoked her aid ; 
The Goddess ‘soon lier favourite’s claim allowed, 
And drew her votary from the vulgar crowd ; 
Led him to fields which no rude step defiles ; 
On Nature’s lap, where infant Beauty smiles ; 
‘To secret bowers wlrere oft reclined of yore ; 


_. For Zenxis sake, fair Helen’s form she wore ; N ovembers hog 
Where, full revealed, in all ber heaven of charms, The rain, half-congealed, fast esc 
She blessed Apelles—in Campaspes’ arms. sleet; , bp. 
Where Titian too, more recent, wentto rove When Albert, long doom’d inde 

_ Midst Loves and Graces—favourite of the grove; ber, oo ine 
Her image traeed, through every form and hue, From Mg ayn earvusal rus’ 

street.” : 


‘With raptare wrought, and rivalled/as be drew. 
“ Here Reynolds oft with" Taste delighte 
strayed, : 
And canght some nymph divine in every shade. 
To meet his eye, where’er the master moved, 
The bowers grew brighter, and the paths im- 
proved;, , 
fa glowing groups the Graces sought to shine, 
» Aad asked for lifé—in his immortal line.” 


Here, gliding before hin 
of her he had betrayed,t! 
at first recognise her. “SI 
described :— ; 

“ Unmindfal she seemed of 

Her uncovered head on h 
While behind het long 


The description of Cardinal Beaufort's Sewing # 
picture, on his death-bed, in the following os pathy) 3 ung 


a? 
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Yet she felt not the blast, tho’ but little availed 
her, 

% _ A-light mourning mantle disordered and thin; 3 

i id "twas plain, tho? the wind, cold, and-rain 

=. sore assailed her, 

Chat without ’twas a calm—to the tempest with- 

i . in, ” 

» At sight of her seducer she shrieks, and 

the following lines lead to her history :— 


| Ab! well might the poor wee Ellen deplore 
her, 
f 
rf, Well sink under sorrows ion poignant to bear}. 
Jor behold! the base author of all stood before. 


_ _ her, 
, Ofher sufferings past hope—of her wrongs past 
; repair. 


mike a rose-bud she bloomed in old Walsing- 
i ~~ -~“ham’s bower, 

 aeererid sweets o’er the eve of his war-wasted 
iF day 

al was ‘Albert that blasted the beautiful flower, 
iy That rifled the rose-bud, and cast it away.” 


i, It is impossible for us to transcribe, what 
could really wish, as we before observ- 
d, the whole of this affecting poem; for 
ae the tale of Ellen’s seduction is myed| 
24 @ par with that of many other betrayed | 


females, it is sweetly told, and highly in- 
teresting. We have extracted, however, 
the death of the unfortunate victim, and 
the despair of Albert :— 
“ When reviving to sense—with eouvulsive emo- 
tion 
© Ales! is:it you? ernel Albert!” she eried:s 
Then clasped her cold hands—breathed a sigh of 
devotion, , ' 
©Oh merey! my father!—she faltered, and 
died.” 


The subsequent conduct of Albert is but 
too much like that of the present votaries. 
of dissipation : — 


ort 


“ When to scenes of loud revel he runs, fondly : 


thinking 
To drown in debauch all remembrance of cares 
From the grave—a dread voice—at the moment. 
of drinking, 
Cries, ‘ Albert, 1 pledge thee—the eup ot de- 
spair,” 
The minions of wealth strive in vain to amuse 
him, 
Poor Ellen’s last words still resound in his ear; 
By day her pale image unceasing pursues him, 
By night draws his curtain, and thrills him 
with rere o 
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o. 1.—Mornine Warxine Dress. 


yy Black velvet slip, finished at the bot- 
m with a double row of perfectly novel 
mming. Over this dress is a black 
in pelisse, lined with rose-colour sars- 
ade in a style the most novel, taste- 
c becoming that we ever remem- 
seen. The form of this 
ctly original, and has never 
introduced. The trimming, 
at once. superb and -tasteful, is 
of stamped velvet; it is infinitely 
oidery, for bial itis in- 
ubstitute. If we may venture 
1 estimation in . which it is 
nd there is for it, we may 
ikely to rival all other 
ses. Its novelty must 
le to ladies of taste in dress ; 


| who, ‘if they consult the annals of fashion, 


will find that nothing similar has eyer 
been introduced before, and_ its effect, 
is at. once rich, striking, and tasteful ; 3 but 
in fact, we cannot do it justice in deserip-. 
tion, and this we are sure will be acknow- 
ledged by every lady who has seen the ori- 
ginal pelisse. A \ piece of rich worked muslin, 
or pointed lace, stands up round the bosom, 
and partly shades an elegant small tippet of 
the newly invented Britannia pearl fur,—. 
These tippets, which are now much worn, 
are particularly appropriate fo dark silk, or 
velvet pelisses, as they considerably heighten 
their effect. Head-dress, the Britannia pearl 
fur hat; it may be termed the most tasteful 
and appropriate head-dress of the season ; 
it is lined with white satin, and ornamented 
in a most tasteful style, with a beautiful 
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plume of white feathers. The Britannia 
hat is exquisitely adapted tothe first style 
of promenade dress, and is unquestionably | 
an elegant improvement on the French 
bonuets, and possessing infinitely more 
taste. The materials of this hat are ex- 
tremely appropriate for head-dresses; it is 
so much richer, and considerably lighter | 
than either velvet or seal skin,'and more | 
adapted to the season than satin or any sort | 
ofsilk. Large sized muff, composed also 
of Britannia pear! fur. 


No. 2.—Watxine Dress. 

French cambric walking dress, very short 
in the waist, and the body a-la chemise, su- 
perbly appliqued with letting in lace. Long 
sleeve ornamented in a similar manner all 
the way down. The mantle which is worn 
with this dress, is composed of the finest 
Morone, or plumb-colour cloth, lined with 
white sarsnet; the form of this mantle is 
the most striking, tasteful, elegant, and 
original that we have ever seen. For the 
shape we refer our readers to the Plate. 
The fullness at top is composed of satin, to 
correspond with the cloak, laid on in folds. 
The trimming, which is a mixture of floss 
silk and chenille, is the most elegant novelty 
of the kind that has ever been introduced. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that it is 
infinitely superior in effect to any of the |) 
silk trimming now worn, and it is, perhaps, 
the only one of them, the pattern of which 
is perfectly novel and original. This mantle 
will be found particularly desirable for 
delicate women in the present severe wea- 
ther, from its being wadded round the 
shoulders and bosom, a circumstance, how- 
ever, which by no means prevents its dis- 
playing the shape to the utmost advantage 
in that respect; indeed it claims a decided 
preference, since nothing can be more ele- 
gantly becoming. Improved French bonnet 

of black Britannia pearl fer, ornamented 
with a light elegant plume of feathers to 
correspond. Peach-blossom gloves and 
half-boots. 
The above dresses were invented by Mrs. 
’ Bell, Inventress of the Ladies Chapeau Bras 
and the Circassian Corsets, and of whom 
only they can be had, at her Magazin des 
Modes, No. 26, Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
square. 


| 


| 


correspond ; the sleeve is 


| tioned, is composed of dark § 
| cloth; it is made: tight to the 


| placed on each breast, a 
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Pelisses are, we think, 
than they were} dose mastall 
they continue to be worn, are ‘sata 
high estimation as pelisses. The one whi 
|| we have given in our Print, is by far 
most admired ; bat we have 4a 
two others, which though in Tess esti 
tion, are yet considered “as foshionable 
are certainly tasteful and becoming. 1 
first is made either in the sue 
the back, which is quite loose, is 
ed into the shape by two bias pi 
satin, of the same colour-as the cloths hy 
are sloped handkerchief fashion, 
the shape of the back, in a mannerth 
novel and tasteful; they aie | 
very narrow and light silk fringe, to cone 
pond ; they cross at bottom, and to: 
them is affixed a rich silk cord an 
which lies at the side. ae 
tened down with hooksand eyes inside 
ornamented. with tufts of flosssilk, t0¢ 
of which two very light and 
depend on the, outside; the ft : 
the bottonris tasteful and novel in n0 0 
mon degree, it. is composed of folds 
mingled cloth and satin, 30 
| to have at a distance the appearatel 
‘embroidery in large eri par 
‘slashed down the middle with 
sii 
six places, and the slashes are sinall;! 
satin is disposed in folds ; small 
of satin edged with silk fringe 

The other pelisse whieh w 


meh 


very short in the waist. T 
novel in the form of this p 
trimming is extremely 


embroidery of light green silk Ru 
ing, in what taylors te sf 


yow goes up the front, at 
tom; it is done in very fi 
really an uncommonly prt 
pelisse is made with ac 
former isnot. Coll rs, i 


means general, althougl 
would ‘certainly ren 


| priate; but the sc cal 
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{im our last Number, and which still con-. 

tinue to be in high estimation, are in some 
# degree a substitute for them; but.a much 
_ more novel one has just been introduced by 
Mrs. Bell—we allude to the small Britannia 
_ pearl fur tippets, which are at once elegant 
and comfortable, and which, though but 


k: just introduced, are yet in the highest esti- 
xf mation. 

me: In the carriage costume Mrs, Bell’s man- 
"tle and evening wrap are the only novel- 
" ‘ties; the latter is now considered by ladies 


of taste, as an indispensible appendage to 
the evening carriage costume. The uncer- 
_ tainty of our climate, and the constant 
nh dampness of the air at night, renders it 


i very necessary for delicate Women. to be 
® carefully defended from the cold, even in 
1 


getting in and out of a carriage, and cer- 
“tainly nothing that ever was invented for 
™ the purpose is so perfectly appropriate, 
if and so elegantly tasteful as the evening 
© wrap; it does not in the smallest degree 
i  discompose the lightest and most elegant 
i dress, and while it completely envelopes 
7 the form, and prevents the possibility of a 
# lady's taking cold; the figure is displayed 
lk’ . 10 advantage, instead of being disguised by 
_ shawls, tippets, &c. and as the becoming 
is, generally speaking, a consideration of 
ai some weight with our fair fashionables, we 
@ do not wonder that a cleak which is at 
ib once elegant, comfortable, and becoming, 


# should be held in universal estimation.— 
yo This mantle has superseded. every thing 
r else for the carriage costume with belles of 
| taste. ° 

‘ The various hats and bonnets worn by 


belles of taste, in the walking costume, have 
been so completely superseded by. Mrs. 
Bell's newly invented Britannia pearl fur, 
and silk mole skin bonnets and hats, that 
superfluous to describe them; the 
ginal stiff, high crowned, and unbe- 
coming bonnet. introduced into this coun- 


ady been metamorphosed into one of 

most becoming and appropriate walk- 
onnets that can be worn. 

ircassian corsets have lost nothing 

attraction, and we find that Mrs. 

ded to them a bandage which 


1 the summer, has by the good taste of 


SS 


bandage is recommended by medical gen- 
tlemen to ladies immediately after their 


accouchement. It is well worthy the atten-» 


tion of such ladies as have had their shape 


in some degree injured, by having a family, 
or who are inclined to corpulency ; to such 
ladies the Circassian corset, with the ban- 
dage attached, will be found a most desira- 
ble and healthful stay. It is well known 
that numbers of ladies, froma desire to 
preserve their shape, compress it in a man- 


ner that frequently injures their health in. 


the greatest. degree, those ladies may be 
assured, that the’ Circassian corset’ and 
bandage, will answer every purpose of the 
stiffest stay, while, at the same time, they 


give to the form that ease and gracefulness, 


which superfluities of whalebone and steel 
must inevitably destroy. 

it may not be superfluous to observe, 
that the Circassian Corset is’ the only one 
which displays, without indelicacy, the 
shape of the bosom to the greatest possible 
advantage; it gives a width to the chest, 
which is.equally conducive to health, and 
to elegance of appearance, 

Morning dresses, continue to be made as 
they were last month, except that the 
waists have imperceptibly shortened, till 
they cannot be made any shorter. 


‘Long sleeves also, we think, are worn: 


something looser : 
continue the same. 


in other respects they 


are composed ; French washing silks are 
entirely exploded, and chintz but partially 


worn; cloth is now in the highest estima- _ 


tion. ae Mierinis; half twills, kerseymeres, 
and Angolas, are universal. 


For dinner-dress, black and coloured 
velvets, satins, and French double-sided. 
silks, are, we think, highest in request; but’ 


Irish poplins, sarsnets, and satin cloths are 
also much worn. 


Short gown of French double-sided silk, 


made very short in the waist, and tight to 
the shape: the skirt is wider than any that 
we have yet seen, and the fulness is all 
thrown behind in a manner that is ex- 


tremely becoming to the shape; the back | 
is braided at each side with silk twist, in’ 


waves, and finished at each hip with a rich 


silk ornament. Stomacher front of white 


silk thick floss net, the over one to corres- 


- 


_ 


There has been ‘a con- 
siderable revolution, however, since our | 
Jast Namber, in the materials of which they 
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pond with the gown: this front is trimmed 
‘round with a quilling of blond, and finish- 
ed at each side of the front with an orna- 
ment similar to that placed on the hips. 
The bottom of the skirt is finished by a 
very broad flounce of blond lace, which is 
festooned with silk ornaments, to corres- 
pond with those on the body, but much 
smaller; these ornaments, which are of 
floss silk in the form of stars, are very beau- 
tifal; and extremely novel. Short festoon- 
ed sleeve of net, to correspond with the 
stomacher, and edged with a quilling of 
blond. A short French apron of blond 
net, trimmed with a quilling of het, is con- 
sidered as indispensible with this dress. 
We have not seen any thing introduced 
into the dinner costume far a considerable 
time that we considered so elegant as this 
dress, which, we think, would look even 
better im lighter materials. 

The trimming of diuner-dresses for our 
most tasteful ‘elegantes is generally blond 
lace, which is always finished with a bead- 
ing of the fashionable French edge. Lace, 
however, though the most prevalent, is not 
the only trimming, as embroidery is also 
in much request, and silk trimtings are 
partially worn. 

In full-dress we have observed some va- 
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|| the happy manner in which’ Mrs. Bell 


is slooped with’ pearls: The body of th 
robe is loose, and confined to’ the ‘waist by 
a cestus, which is excessively becoming to 
the shape, and which forms’ the b in 
amost novel manner. The’ cestus is en 
broidered to correspond with the diet 
Full sleevetas short as it can be made, cont: 
posed of two folds of erape, tastefully la 

ed in opposite directions with pearl. The 
appearance of this dress is striking’ and 
tasteful, beyond our powers of description, 
but there are some little alterations wantel 
to render it a costume which English de- 
licacy can approve; it displays the bosom 
even more than our own dresses, and the 
petticoat ‘is much too short in front. 
We have had occasion formerly to mention 


adapts the French fashions to the mor 
correct style of costume worn by British 
belles, and we conceive that this robe, the 
name of which we have not learned, might, 
by a few judicious alterations, such as her 
elegant taste would doubtless suggest, be 
rendered the most becoming and 
ball-dress that has appeared for some time 
Small lace caps and handkerchiefs are 
very general for half-dress, there’ is not, 
however, much novelty in’ their form 
Princess Charlotte of Wales's cap, is ex 


riation since last’ month. Frerich gauze 
appears to decline in estimation. White 
lace over white satin, or sarsnet, is at pre- 
sent considered as most tonish. Coloured 
crapes also, which have been on the de- 
cline for some time, begin to be very much 
worn. Frocks continue to be very great 
favourites in full-dress, and the beautiful 
one which we gave in our Print last month, 
has lost nothing of its estimations The 
only novelty which we have to present to 
our readers, is a French dancipg-dress of 
whifite crape, which has been just brought 
oyer; and never, surely, did the sprightly 
Parisian belles “ trip it on the light fantas- 
tic toe,” in a style of more elegant decora- | 
tion than that which we are about to de- 

scribe. White satin slip, superbly embroi- 

dered round the bottom in festoons of mi- 

niatare steel spangles, in a wreath of 


opens on one side, and folding round on the '! 


other so as to form-a drapery, is worn, itis 


embroidered to correspond with the bot-! 


_tom-of the dress in festoons, each of which 


myrtle. Over this slip .a white crape robe | 


| tremely elegant, and in general becomitig, 
but it differs very little from the Mary 
Queen of Scots cap; the crown is 
and it does not come quite son 
face, itis ornamentéd with a - 
_ of winter flowers placed to tlie side. 
The most elegant style of full-dress for { 
our juvenile belles is the hair braided wi } 
strings of pearl ; on dark hait west 
| beautiful, but we by no means think itbe 
| coming to blonde belles, who would 100 
. infinitely better in those dark winter flo 
| ers, so becoming to a fair beatity, # 
"appropriate to the Spring of life; oF 
' must wear pearls, why can they 
_ termingled’ with “ narfow’ 
youth and beauty slioul@ not 
tyranny of the mode, ‘nor saérif 
coming to the fashsionable. For 
belles, turbans, ornamented’ wit! 
aud diamonds, are'very geneta 
stones are in the highést ‘estima 
are worn in the hair inva 5 
we think the creseent is 
In jewellery we have 
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. long established her rule in the gay city of 


with: rows of narrow black velvet. 


a 
é 
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wel. ye ee Mad 


that small French watches.are now esteem- 


ed the most fashionable Jockets. It must 
be confessed that.they are extremely bheau- 
tiful, but we are sorry to observe them so 
generally worn. French jewellery is, in- 
deed, but too much.in request amongst 
people of fashion, to the very great detri- 
ment of our own tradespeople, 

Undress shoes and boots continue the 
same as last month. s 


CABINET OF TASTE; OR MONTHLY COMPENDIUM OF FOREIGN COSTUME. 

—— 

BY A CORRESPONDENT. 

= 
sleeve, which is rather full, is also. orna- 
mented at the wrist with black velvet; and 
a black velvet girdle is discovered under- FE. 
neath, fastened in front with a clasp of — 


PARISIAN, © 
_ Fasuion, however changeable, has 


Paris; to that emporium of varied taste her 
votaries repair, and send out their rainbow- 
winged messengers to every quarter of the 
globe. 

Yet to catch the motley goddess in her 
different forms, is a task the dazzled eye 
with difficulty attains; the following sketch 
may however, serve.as an authentic account 
of the prevailing modes for this month past. 

For out-door costume, long wrapping 
coats of dark green or brown eloth, are 
mouch in fayour with the more elegant pe- 
destrians: these great coats are lined with 
silk, and the collar ouly is of velvet: some 
of them are made with two round capes, 
the upper one narrower than that beneath. 
A few of the Parisian belles of fashion, who 
are seldom seen abroad, except in a car- 

riage, wear pelisses of white Merino cloth, 
taimmed with blue, but the greatest fa- 
yourite at present, -is a deep orange- 
coloured Merino pelisse, with a very narrow 
collar, while the great coats of this colour, 


are made with three capes, each bound 


with white satin ribbon ; others, more 
appropriately, have these capes ‘trimmed 
The 
capes of the long winter mantles are all 


collar, and ernamented d-la-mili- 


THE CABINET OF TASTE, 


Merino cloth, ‘open in front, with a 


with narrow black vélvet, The 


White satin slippers for full-dress,, are 
now ornamented with ,small tufts, as ro- 
settes, composed of narrow. silver fringe, 
spotted with spangles, which has a, very 
tasteful and novel effect. 

Fans continue the same as last month; 
as. do also the fashionable colours for the — 
month. 


gold or jewels. Long winter mantles are — 
worn as the Parisian ladies attend the 
theatres or balls, to be thrown off. at plea- 
sure; they are styled Carracas, and some 

of tiene are made to fit the shape, by the 
confinement of a ribbon, and worn at the 
morning promenades. Tippets of valuable — 
fur, in the pelerine form, are yet in high 
estimation; while the short necked or high — 
shouldered lady adopts one of cloth, or of 
green, or purple velvet, immed with 
black. 

As the French. ladies study, with » 
most careful precision, that laudable y 
of coquetry which teaches them to ‘a 
those fashions which are best suited 
off their persons, so it is not to be wonde 
at that they pay particular attention to fl 
most lovely and exalted part of the human 
form, the head. Here the various caprices 
of taste and fancy are most eminently dis 
played; here the Parisian beauty atti 
the eye, as she sometimes sports a h 
cloth, of the same colour as her p 
another challenges admiration, and 
times envy, by a scarce and costly: 
a hat of Chinese velvet, stamped in 
or of a snow-like whiteness: scarce 
passer-by regarded this elegant. 
than another whimsical sworshi 
fashion darts on his sight, in a blac 
hat spotted with rose colour, surn 
by plumes of black feathers: the 
hat of simple black velvet, a bell 
adds thereby to the dazzling: fairness ¢ 
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complexion ; another, with much intelli- 
gence marked in her fine blue eye, attracts 
the general admiration by a late new- 
fashioned bonnet of the helmet kind, called 
theSpartan bonnet; while another presents 
herself in a large black chip or straw bon- 
net, leaning on her friend, who wears a hat 
of silk shag, turned up on each side. The 
crowns of the hats lower visibly every day, 
and one kind of bonnet seems to be preva- 
lent at the museums and at morning 
lounges; : it is of cloth with a very flat 
crown, and is ornamented with gold lace. 

Plain white dresses, round the bottoms 

of which are numerous tucks in lieu of the 
triple. flounces lately worn, are much 
adopted for ‘the morning and in-door 
costume: these are confined round the 
waist by a sash of rose-coloured ribbon. 
Twilled stuff and Merino cloth, generally 
of a dark bottle green, are ‘articles much 
in use for half dress: some of these cloth | 
“dresses have a very elegant effect by candle | . 
light; they are of orange colour, trimmed | 
with a pale green figured velvet, while the | 
youthful fashionist sports in preference the | 
robe of celestial blue, trimmed with seal- | 
skin. A gown has been lately invented for 
evening dress parties, called.the Robe a-la- 
Caroline ; it is made low, with a plain | 
front in form of‘an heart : ‘the skirt is trim- 
med down the front with satin ribbon, in 
the form of cockle-shells, generally of a 
deep yellow. ~ A rolling of net d-la-Boufont, | 
with a ribbon passed through it, is the sole 
trimming round the bust of this dress; and 
sometimes these Boufont puffs ‘or rollings 
of net are laid round the bottom of the 
robe; but they are much larger than that 
round the bosom, and are generally three, 
the middle row being without ribbon. 

The hair in full dress forms a kind of 
peak on the forehead, and is carried away 
from the temples: very few French ladies, 
in the winter season are seen without a 
“covering of some kind on the’head; dress || 
hats, turbans, and ¢oques (this latter name 

applies both to a demi-turban and a small 
round cap); these vary considerably in 
size, form, ‘colour, and material. Grey 
satin hats trimmed with rose colour, which 
forms a beautiful union, or of a Carmelite 
brown -velvet, dre reckoned most elegant ; 
a kind. of'simplicity being at present adopt- 
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|| mented with ribbons of a dark colour, oF _ 


ed by the higher classes, who also wear 
caps of black velvet, trimmed next the face 
with a plaiting of white patent net: the 
form of these caps consists of a plain head 
piece with a full caul, laid bias in 
alternate folds of satin and velvet: but 
small head-dresses of the turban kind, have 
been the rage for this week past; they are 
‘often ornamented with black bugles, 
relieved by an aigrette of pearls, while a 
little elegant black cap of a simple form, 
clasped on oneside with a rich gold 

forms a most becoming head-dress both to 
| the young and more mature beauty. The 
| half turbans of rose colour intermingled 
with white satin, are, nevertheless, yet in 
high favour, and the feathers worn with 
| them are half white and half rose 

| flat feathers have taken the place of flowers 
during the winter season. A’ 

patent net, either white or black, orna- 
ments the edge of all dress hats, and asthe , 
brims are extremely small, and the hat is 
placed quite at the back of the head: this — 
plaiting is a great’ improvement. ~~ 


Amber-coloured dresses of crape, satin, 
and sarsnet, are much worn’ at balls, ornas 


» 


with a border forming a wreath of stamped 
satin leaves of a shaded green.) 
The appropriate fashion for the w 
velvet half boots and velvet shoes, 
black to every different colour, ’ iti 
riably adopted in Paris. a 
Rose colour, either singly, or 
with grey, bears away the palm in fa 
able colours; the amaranth, or red purple, — 
chocolate colour, dead’ leaf, orange, and 
celestial blue, are also in high <<a <a 
Cornelian, jet, and pearls, seem to be the ‘. ae 
chief ornaments; the latter article of jew. 
ellery is much in favour with the Duchesse_ 
d’Angouléme, who seldom adorns her per 
son with any other: never were the Fren 
So little given’ to the wearing of brimbo- 
| rions (gewgaws) as at present; _ wha 
ever they put on from the j 1 
| be intrinsic. 


= 
a 
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Any of the Dresses or Millinery 
| ed in our Observations may be had 


| Bell, No. 26, Charlotte-street,, ; 
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COVENT-GARDEN. 


On Tuesday, Dec. 6, a new Petit Drama was 
represented for the first time, called The King 
and the Duke ; or, Which is which ? , 


daughter, Ulrica, who was promised to the Duke 
_ of Cales, by her father, in consequence of his 
_ rank, though neither he, nor his daughter, had 
seen that nobleman, whose pretensions were ad- 
vanced through the medium of Count Henry, the 
Lady’s brother. The King of Poland, who had 
heard of Ulrica's charms, pays a visit to the 
Baron, disguised as a Colonel, and accompanied 
by his friend Sigismund: when at the Baron’s 
_ chateau, he makes overtures of affection to Ul- 
_ rica; but is repelled by her father, on account 
_ of his inferior rank, While in this situation, he 
_ learns that the fair Ulrica, had been betrothed to 
the Duke of Cales ; when he resolyes to assume 
" the character of the Duke, and pursue bis for- 
_ tune in disguise; but this design is, ina great 
degree, frustrated by the arrival of the Duke of 
_ Cales with Count Henry, from Limbourg. In 
pursuance of a letter from the King to the Go- 
_ Yernor of Limbourg, which the Duke of Cales 
opens, he discovers the high quality of his rival ; 
and instantly resolves to profit by the event, and 
assume the dignity of the king. By this mutual 
metamorphosis, an equivoque is kept up, which 
as productive of much merriment, At length it 
is resolved by both the lovers, to leave the Lady 
to seleet him she likes best; when ste chooses 
‘the King, under the disguise of the Duke, and 
the piece terminates, 

The character of this Piece, like that of all 
those which are translated from the French, is 
j gaiety andequivoque; there is not much vigour, 

and little or no wit, but the absence of these 
_ higher ingredients is compensated by tliat comic 
* smartness and natural display of unforced hu- 
mour, which are peculiar to the comedy of our 
_ weighbours. French pieces, like French wines, 
‘are ofa light body, buta rich flavour. The Per- 
formers exerted themselves with great effect, and 
the author owes much to their zeal and ability. — 
The Piece was announced for repetition, and has 
ce frequently been performed, amidst loud and 
nu jine applause, 


FRENCH THEATRICALS, 
oT AND Couin, AN Opera IN THREE 
his entertaining comic opera has lately 
ted at the Theatre de? Opera Co- 
not only from its novelty, but its va- 
» generally draws a full and bril- 


olin are the two principal eha- 
he piece; the father of one deals in 
0 


The Plot is as follows:—The Baron hatha } 
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| the sale of mules, the other is a husbandman.— 
, They are both very fine young men, though from 
| Auvergne, a place not famous for Gallic beauty 
|, and aceomplishments; but they have been stu- 
|, dents at Issoire, famous for its college, its univer- 
| sity, and its tinkers. The studies of the young 
|, men are scarce finished, when Jeannot becomes 
i all on a sudden the Marguis of Jeannotoire, and 
j Sets off for Paris in a brilliant equipage. He pre- 
sents his hand to his fellow-student with an air 
| of protection, which Colin perceiving, bursts inte 
tears. The little Marquis soon discovers that 
his parents have made a prodigious fortune, and 
acouncil is held, on what it is requisite for a 
young nobleman to be Best versed in. After 
having examined well the more profound and 
the more elegant parts of science, itis determined 
that Monsieur the Marquis shall first learn to 
dance. To this talent is added the accomplish- 
ment of singing the satirical couplets of the day, 
and the women pronounce him enchanting.—His 
brain is almost turned, and he is on the point of 
uniting himself to a young widow of quality 
who is about to appropriate to herself, by legal 
security, the great wealth he is heir to, when the 
creditors come to seize the goods of Monsieur and 
Madame de la Jeannotoire. Mistress, friends, 
projectors, all disappear in a moment, and the 
Marquis stands weeping at the corner of a street, 
‘A cabriolet stops,and a man,meanly dressed,jumps 
out of it. “ O Heavens!” cries he, it is Jeans 
not!” ‘This is no other than Colin, who hears, 
with much emotion, the story of his friend, and 
carries him back with him to Auvergne, where 
Jeannot marries the sister of Colin ; and Jeannot 
the father, Jane the mother, and the young Jean- 
not, soon acknowledge that true happiness is not 
to be found in vanity. 

Jeannot, however, is the Marqnis, at the draws 
ing up of the curtain, and established in-one of 
the finest houses in Paris, He has arrived in the 
capital, at the invitation of a rich uncle, with his 
sister Theresa ; and Monsieur the Maryuis is dis- 
covered, in his morning gown at his toilette, 
giving orders to his servants, and fully taken up 
with the happy day which awaitshim. A beau- 
tifuland sensible Countess, and an amiable young 
gentleman, to whom he has giveu apartments in 
his spacious mansion, that he may always enjoy 
their society, have prepared for him a charming 
fete for the evening. A letter from Colin, which 
is the fourth his good fellow-student has written 
to him since their separation, he discovers is’ 
very insipid, very troublesome, and which, in. 
deed, he should not have opeued, but for the pers 
suasions of Theresa. Uhe elegaut diesses which — 
adorn this lovely girl,and the nnremitiing gale 
lantry of the young Chevalier, ber brother's 
guest, have not changed her heart, which is opill 

Na ‘ 
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devoted to Colin at Auvergne. She sighs over 
their separation, when his sudden arrival is an- 
nounced, and he soon afterwards appears accom- 
panied by his sister Colette The joy of Theresa 
at this event is pure and energetic, while Mon- 
sievr the Marquis is formal and distantin his be- 
haviour to the friends of his youth, Colette, who 
had always admired Jeannot in his village habi- 
liments, finds his embroidered clothes frightfal : 
but another. embarrassment now takes place. 
The travellers are very bungry, and expect they 
shall be soon seated attable The Marquis takes 
care to remind them, that people like them ought 
already to have dined; but, however, he is ob- 
liged to invite them to sit at table with his noble 
guests, 
the expence of these good 
they succeeded so well, that the poor little Colette 
is obliged to quit the table before the end of the 
repast, to go and weep alone. 
_ The Marquis de la Jeannotoire soon follows to 
see what is become of her; she strives not to 
conceal from him her yexation and her tears. 
The heart of the Marquis is not formed of flinty 
materials; by degrees his feelings are awakened 
to a recollection of the happy days: of his child- 
hood, and soon he becomes only the worthy Jean- 
not, He dances, he sings with Colette, the po- 
pular airs of the village in which he was born ; 
but Oh! disgrace upon disgrace! the beautiful 
Countess snrprizes him as he is giving way to 
these effusions of his heart; and one single look 
is sufficient for the triumph of vanity over nature 
and love. 
energy the indi 


his nngrateful friend stammered ont a few lame 


excuses, when Colin declares he will quit a place | 


where he only receives insult, ‘ Well, well, be- 
gone,” replies the Margu:s. Atthis moment a 
letier is delivered to him in great haste. Itis 
from his uncie, who informs him, ina few words, 
that he is totally ruined; that his house alone re- 
mains, but that every one of his effects will be 
sold that doy. : 

The noisy Chevalier, his town friend, arvives at 
the head of a troop of acquaintances, and he an- 
nounces that the fete of which he had formed the 
plan, is about to commence; they take their 
places—and quartettoes of shepherdesses, with 
tambourins, and troubadours, enter one after the 
other, ‘* Attention,” eries the director of the 

* fete ; & now comes the quartetto of Chevaliers ;”” 
and immediately enter a troop of huissiers (bai- 
liffs). ‘They seize the goods of the Marquis, who 
conjures his friends not to forsake him. ‘ De- 
pendon our friendship,” they say to him. “ Let 
us begone,” they say to each other ; audall go 
out. 
andias he pays hima compliment on his unshaken 
fidelity, he receives for answer a scornful sneer. 
But, at least, he thinks his tender Countess will 
yemain true to him; be learns, however, from 
Ker own lips, that a woman, like her, can only 


Colin’ expresses with warmth and | 
guation he feels ; and scarce has | 


! 


! 

| Colette and Jeannot, weds Theresa, and 
who resolve to make themselves merry at | : _s fe 
Auvergnats, in which || 


|| money.” ‘ No,” replies Colin, «but 


|| the vast of the parts promise ita brilliant 


regard with contempt, a man, who in her pre- 
sence had been saying soft things to a 
maid. The eyes of the Marguis are at 
opened, A note from Colin winds up the climax 
of his misfortunes. This friend, whom he has — 
| used so ill, informs him that he has 
his hotel, and desires him to quit it immediately. 
He soon goes to take possession of it, where he 
finds no more the Marguis de la Jeannotoire, bat 
| the humble Jeannot, in his waistcoat and panta- 
loons. Colin first puts on a coldness of manner, 
' and next a haughty demeanor. Jeannot nfesses 
| bimself unworthy of pardon. At this expression 
Colin rushes into his arms, unites the hands of 


happy family gaily return to Auvergne. 
This piece abounds with well se 
striking expressions, of which the following is a 

| proof : Jeannot, desirous of giving his 7 
\8 high opinion of his talents, i ee 
‘cannot imagine how much we may with 
1 know 


| how much it will make one forget.” : 
The music of Jeannot Ay Colin is good, 


od, and 
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Archdeacon Coxe has in. the press amis 
the Great Duke of Marlborough, chiefly compiled 
from the papers and correspondence. preserved at 
Blenheim. 4¢ -.. 

George Power, Esq. Snr, the sod. 
ment, has nearly ready for pete ie 
tavo volume, a History of the Empire of the Mus- 
sulmans in Spain and, Portugal, from the first 
invasion of the Moors to their, ultimate expal- 
sion. > a 
The Rev. Roger Ruding has ready 0 
press, Annals of the Coinage of. ae 
dependencies, from the earliest authentic 
to the end of the fiftieth year of his y 


He is now left alone with the Chevalier, | 


jesty, illustrated by upwards of 
plates. : aa 
The Rev. W. Anderson hasin the 
rical Sketches of Russia,with i 
to the house of Romanoff, the reign 
Mr. James Hogg has a new poe 
pear, entitled the Pilgrims of the 


Mr. Wm. Hey, jun. Surgeon t 
Infirmary at Leeds, will soon publ 


Dr. Henry Holland, the coad 
Mackenzie in the account of Ice 
press, Travels in the South of 
latter part of 1819 and the spr 
ing year. ot, ies 

Mr. Bingley’s History of B 
comprised in two folio yolu 
mitted to the press. 

Mr. Usko, rector of Orseti 
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_ panied by a praxis of the three first chapters of 
, Genesis, 

Mr. Cottle has in forwardness at the press, the 
Messiah, a poem, in twenty-eight books. 

Mrs. Taylor, author of Maternal. Solicitude, 
will soon publish, Practical Hints' to Young 
Wives, Mothers, and Mistresses of Families. 

The Rev. Heury Meen has in the press, Selec- 
tions from Ancient Writers, sacred and profane, 
- with translations and notes. 

Memoirs of the late Major General Andrew | 
Burn, author of the Christian Officer's. Complete | 
Armour, and other works, are preparing for pub- 
lication in two small octavo volumes.’ 

_ TVime’s Telescope for 1815, or a complete Guide 

to the Almanack, containing an explanation of | 

saints days and holydays; a succinct account of 

the festivals now kept by the Jews ; astronomical 

occurrences in every month; the naturalist’s 

diary and meterological remarks Inthe third edi- 
_ tion (which is almost a newjwork) will be founda 
_ yariety of new and interesting matter, relative to 
_ the manners and customs of our ancestors, and 
the ceremonies now observed in Catholic coun- 
tries; remarks on the Ornithology and Botany 
_ of Great Britain; and a history of Astronomy. 

A translation of the Archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria’s Memoir of the Campaign iba is in the 

» press. 

Mr. Walter Scott’s new poem of’ the Lord of 
- the Isles, will appear about the end of the month, 
and a series of illustrations, from designs by 
_Westall, are engraving in the first style of excel- 

tence. . 

Andrew Becket, Esq. is printing in two oc- 
tavo volumes, Shakespeare is Himself again, or 
“the Language,of the Poet asserted, being an ex- 
amination of the reading and interpretations of 
the later editors. 

Lieut. General Cockburn’s Narrative of his 

© Voyage in the Mediterranean, in 1810 and 1811, 
describing a Tonr in Sicily, Malta, and the Li- 
pari Islands, will soon appear, accompanied by 
‘numerous views and plans. 

' ‘Mr. John Scott, editor of the Champion, will 
soon publish, in an octavo volume, a Visit to 
Paris in 1814, 

Mr. C.G. Ward, author of the Daughter of St. 
Omar, and other see has in the press, the Son 
e Nephew, in three volumes. 
late Mr. Pratt left ready for the press, a 

lume of poems, under the title of Pillow 
T » written during his confinemept after 
wn from his horse. 


'S INTRODUCTION TO PER- 
:, DRAWING, PAINTING, Xe. 


ho are competent to Judge of its | 
exuliation iu favour of thescieuce 


and those only are found on the objecting side 
who are unacquainted with it. To those (as 


of them.” 

He then proceeds to express his regret in ob- 
serving a general reluctance to geometrical learn- 
ing, and especially among professional students, 


lous consequences which must attend works 
which are produced without that systematic 
knowledge attempted in this little volame, Mr, 
H. is hopeful that he may obtain success in 
drawing attention, to the proper course of study, 
hy exhibiting itin a simple and familiar man- 
ner. He praises highly Mr. Matton’s complete 
Body of Perspective, but regrets that its compo~ 
sition should necessarily be such as to call fur 
intense application; Mr, H. has accordingly 
confined himself to "the plain. style, fitted for 
youthful learners, and has been content to forego 
the praise of elegance for that of utility and con- 
venience, His book is divided into two parts,— 
dialogues and’ letters. The following is a part 
of the table of contents of the dialogues. 
Contents.—Introduction to Perspective, and 
comprehensive definition of the science; and on 
the mechanical means of drawing and copying, 
and the extensive powers of Perspective-—The 
difficulty of acquiring the art; how removed; 
and the right idea of the transparent plane cov- 
firmed by experiment.—Practical Geometry, and 
the Drawing instruments explained.—The boun- 
dary lines of a picture and horizontal line explain- 
ed.—A bird’s eye view explained —The point of 
sight explained:.—The point distance, with prac- 
tical explanations, -On theimperfect effect of an 
oblique view of a picture.—Directions for begin-" 
ninga sketch from nature, consonant with the 
laws of perspective; a main key to the whole—- 
An angular yiew.—Foreshortening and anamor- 
phosis—On the vanishing points of inclined 
planes,—To draw a circle in perspective.—Prac- 
tical method of designing in perspective to given 
dimensions.—Laws of perspective absolute.—To 
draw an object any given height or width, at any 
distance.—On_ reflections —On shadows ; aud 


conclusive remarks on perspective —The whole 


illustrated with explanatory plates and diagrams, 
The first letter of the second part, was given 


to a lady who has already made some progress in 


painting, but is withheld from the study of 


practical geometry through general prejudice 
to elementary systems, from which the following 
extract is given :— 


“ Believe me, Madam, notwithstanding your 


acknowledged taste aud genius, you will find it 
difficult to pass the ordeal of true criticism with 
|| out an, aequired knowledge of what may be. 
troduces his work with an ap- termed the mechanism of a picture. I readily 
| admit that your genins may attend you so far as 
to sketch u general ‘idea of a subject, couveying 
rtaken to simplify: “ That an apos- | to one 5 mind an- immediate recollection of some. 
ws of Perspective was never known,” | H “particular ‘person, place, or historical ¢ 


+ 
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critics) he very fairly. says, ‘* Silence is all Lask 


With some well pointed remarks on the ridicu-- 
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stance; but you ean go ne further.—Genius here 
wants her auxiliaries, whose names I shall men- 
tion as introductory to your farther acquaintance 
with them, if you ever expect to rise above the 
humble sphere of a copyist. First, without 
geometry, you are incapable of forming the truth 
of the parallelogram, er oval, which is geuerally 
the boundary line of a picture; and as for per- 
spective, 1 have the highest authority, as well as 
my own positive conviction, to assure you, that 
without it, you are liable to make as many errors 
astouches. Next, how can you sketch any de- 
sign, where architecture is required, unless you 
know its general characters at least ? and if your 
‘subject should be landscape, sketch you may, 
but it will be impossible to finish without a 
thorough acquaintance with the detail of natural 
scenery, by study of its characters, Now, Ma- 
dam, we come to the actors, or animated part of 
the picture, which (do not think ime severe), 
shall be all crippled and disproportionate, by the 
best aid of genius, unassisted by elementary 
knowledge. You are pleased, no doubt, with 
the compliments paid to your genius, taste, and 
what your partial friends so mistakenly doat on 
your intaitive knowledge of whatever you under- 
take: this is worse than the severest criticism, 
in its effect tending to lull yon into an indiffer- 
ence to those aids, withoat which the works of 
genius can only rank with the wild praductions 
of nature, without her consistency ; because na- 
ture is always competent, but the utmost efforts 
of art are often deficient.” 

Of the other topics treated in these letters, the 
following extract from the table of their contents 
will convey an idea :— 

Letter the first contains a géneral view of the 
proper progress of a student, part of which 
forms the above extract.—2. Proper materials 
and habits.—3 and 4. Treat on radical lines, 
curves, and easy lessons, (plate 15), with a view 
te a proper command of hand.—5. Directions 
for beginning a copy.—6 and 7. Treat on the 
atudy, and explain the general proportions of 
the human head and figure.—s. Teaches the use 
of the native chatks, and reeommends proper 
hooks on the snbject of the fine arts —9, On ap- 
plication, and explains the author’s manner of 
black-lead pencil drawing.—10 and 11. Treat 
fally on the use of India-ink, and give regular 
rules for light, shade, reflection, and trans- 
parency.—12. On the economy required in treat- 


* ing overshadowed parts in a picture—13. Ob- 


jections to the liberties taken with light under 
the sanction of poetical licenses, with instructive 
observations on the subject—14. On the engra- 
ver’s tint as asubstitute for colour, distinguished 
from light and shade, and extreme blackness 
considered,—15. How to avoid manner ; know- 
ledge, forecast, and the memory considered. — 
16, A comprehensive yet compendions treatise 
on colours, with four diagrams.—17. Tlie use of 
water-colours with systematic agreement to na- 
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ture, under various circumstances and aspects — 
18. On the term “ outline” profile, and reasons 
for painting by one high light—i9 and 90. Mi- 
niature painting, the whole progress.—21. On 
crayons, and reference to instructions on oil 
painting, concluding with the technical names 
and sizes of canvas used by painters, and table of 
proportion—a copy te an original. Laid en 
The list of professional subscribers whieh rez 
flected so much credit to the author in-his first 
edition, is substituted by many extracts of let- 
ters of commendation highly to the author's ho- 
nour, ve 
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MANNERS OF THE FRENCH. | 
(Continued from our last.) 
THE FETE, AND THE DAY AFTER THE FETE. 


Mapame Moussinor is the mistress of her 
husband, who is the proprietor of the house 
which Linhabit, and she is one of the guests at 
our suppers. She isa woman of feeling and of 
good sense, in the true acceptation of the term, 
but very headstrong. If she had been endowed 
with a more easy temper, and had not been such 
a mere citizen’s wife, of a less imperious charac- 
ter, also, where vanity predominates, she might 
be cited as one of the first améngst the middling 
classes. It was some time before I could conform 
myself to her manner of shewing her affection to. _ 
wards her husband and her children; to that — 
kind of acrimony which discovers itself even in 
her most tender sentiments ; and which is, per- 
haps, the reason that one does not render ber jus- — 
tice for other many good qualities. Aone > 

A good comedy, 1 am sure, might be written 
from those scenes which I witnessed at M,Mous- _ 
sinot’s, last week, on the day and the day after 
his fete: this little picture of life might be wor- 
thy ofa place in the gallery of the Hermit of the _ 
Chausee d’Antin, which I have been obliged to _ 
continue, Bet : 

There are, from ancient times, two 
lemnities to be observed in the fam 
landlord, Saint Barbara, the feast of the la 
and Saint Dominick, the feast of M. Moussi 
these days are the only two from which 
rogate from the sumptuary laws which 
the order of their household, where econom 
ders strongly on avarice, if vanity did not 
times order otherwise. a's 

There is. scarce a house in Paris) J 
not meet with those people, who 
their indefatigable complaisance : 
ness, their prepossessing manners, on wk 
pride themsel yes, render them equally 
sable, either to the husband, the w 
children. The house of Moussi 
every other, one of these officic 
the title of a friend; it is as old 
ment of controller general: 
bachelor, who lives on his pensi 
his life in meddling with the af 


sures of other people. Fifty years, which have 
passed over his head, have not in the least di- 
minished his nataral gaiety: no one knows so 
well as M, Descourtils how to do the honours of 
that table which does not belong to him: he 
carves so well; and plays the violin like a pro- 
fessor for a little family ball; knows 2 thousand 
little innocent pastimes, and they are always 
certain in finding in him a fourth fora party at 
whist, basto, or reversi. Too old to be regarded 
amongst a number of young girls, and yet young 
enough to please by his assiduities those who are 
growing old, and yet in search of husbands: so 
that he is received every where, made much of by 
every one, consulted on all occasions, -and is, in 
short, the friend, the adviser, and the oracle of 
every house he frequents. He had not yet found 
an opportunity of displaying all his knowledge 
before Madame Moussinot; but the birth-day of 
her husband gave scope to his talents: he laidhis 
plans, and proposed, in the first instance, ina 
point of moral view, to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between several members of the family, who 
had fallen out with the head, from motives of self- 
interest ; and which subject is one on which the 
_Jatter will never hear reason. He had just given 
notice to one of his nieces, who owed him two 
quarters rent, to quit her dwelling. Nor did he 
_ scruple to plead with his son-in-law, M. Ber- 
nard, on the execution of one of the clauses of 
. his marriage contract. M, Descourtils, who was 
busy in preparations for this festival, could not 
give himself nptoit, in the presence of him for 
whom it was made; while Madame Moussinot, 
as a secret is the delight of these joyous meetings, 
made her husband go out before twelve, to dine 
j with one of his friends, who did not dime till 
. four; and.whom she requested not to let him stir 
till he was sent for. ; 

Scarce was he at the bottom of the stair-case, 
when the workmen under the orders of Descour- 
tils, entered his apartment, and while some were 
placing festoons of green paper amongst the 
branches and girandoles, others were ranging 
benches, and suspending curtains to make a drop 
scene, and to cover a pantomimic exhibition in 
the bed-chamber of M. Moussinot, bastily trans- 
formed into a theatre. It is impossible to form 
an idea low quickly the bed, the bureau, the 
j , all the furniture of this room, were car- 
off and thrown together, péle méle, iu a little 
< room, which served heretofore as an office. 
theatre, fermed of two tables, which the 
ler arranged together, was placed in an 
ve, and a few screens, some of tapestry, the 
s of India paper, served as scenes and deco- 


e hall was stripped of its furniture to make 
E ing room, and the orchestra, which was 

osed of two musicians from the Circus, was 
to give room, into the seat of an open 


chiefly in the decoration of the dining 
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parlour, that Descourtils gave way to the sugges- 
tions of his lively imagination: it was nothing 
but festoons, wreaths of flowers, and oyphers, 
Over the place which the master of the hoase was 
to occupy, was suspended a crown of laurels and 
roses to a pully,, which had been taken from the 
cage of the canary bird, and which, ata signal 
given, was to make the crown descend perpen- 
dicularly on the head of M. Moussinot. 


It was seven o’clock before every thing was in 


proper order; those persons who were invited 
were, contrary to general custom, precise to their 
time. 
the best company; and seemed even to forget 
that he had obtained a judgment against his fa- 
ther-in-law. 


M. Bernard, entered, like a inan used to 


Precisely at eight o’clock, M, Moussinot, that 


Descourtils meant to have fetched, arrived, and 
immediately testified his surprize, with some 
acrimony, at the row of lainps on the stair-case. 


All the company, with Madame Moussinot, at 
their head, were prepared to receive him in the 
anti-chamber, presenting nosegays to him; at 
the same instant, the two musicians im the or- 
chestra struck up the inimitable quartetto of 
Lucille, andthe heart of M. Moussinot expanded 
with affeotion as he received the embraees of his 
family. 

His ill-humeur was, however, on the point of 
returning, when he saw the state of his apart- 
ment; but pleasure succeeded pleasure with 
such rapidity, that he had no time for serious re- 
flection. He was affected even to tears, as he 
listened to a little composition of ballads, at the 
end of which his friends and his children ad~ 
dressed to him by turns those couplets, contain- 
ing sentiments and praises, which, however ab- 
surd, could not claim the privilege of insanity 
in the present case: Descourtils was certain of 
his little entertainment being well received, as it 
had been already performed twenty timeson simi- 
lar occasions : and by the means of a few addi- 
tional verses, which he had in reserve, it would 
suit any saint’s day in the calendar, 

A ball succeeded to the comedy, and was only 
interrupted by a call to supper; the sensibility 
of M, Moussinot was put severely to the proof ; 
what profusion ! every dish, every bottle of wine 
that he counted with his eyes, drew a sigh from 
him, which his wife suppressed by a look of at- 
fection. A rondeau was sung, and every chorus 
was bedewed with a bottle of Champaign, and 
when the rondeau finished, the garland, which 
had not been made according to the size of the 
hero’s head, fell over his nose, aud terminated 
the feast in the most satisfactory manner. 

After supper, dancing recommenced, and was 
continued to a very late hour; but all on asud- 
den, alodger, dressed with a night-cap and a 
cotton dressing-gown, presented himself in the 
ball-room, complaining of the noise which was 
making atsuch unseasonable hours, and threaten- 
ing to quit the house the next day. Monsieur 

susen- 


“uacu~ 


-f9-en- 
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much harshness; and I could not.forbear telling. . 
this lawyer to recollect all that he had said and 
sung the preceding evening in honour of his fa- 
ther-in-law. ‘ Thecase is altered,” replied he, 
coldly, ‘* There is time forall things, . Yester- — 
day it was his birth-day,” nites 
When. Bernard was gone, | tried to make 
my two neighbours listen to reason: Monssinot 
acknowledged how mach he owed to his wife 
and his friends for their kind intentions; but he. — 
persisted, very reasonably, that they mighthave 
amused themselves at less expence; that disorder. 
and profusion was not pleasure, and that a truce — 
domestic entertainment onght to be without end, 
Madame Moussinot, on her side, confessed that 
she had been ambitions to do like other people; ~ 
she wished their little fete tobe spoken of, and 
she had therefore less consulted her own feelings 
than her vanity, ae oe 
The married folks now embraced each other, 
and promised to enjoy themselves in future with 
less ostentation ; and 1 took my leave, thorough- 
ly convineed, that if ever the gratification of Ei 
vanity made any one really happy, that person. 
was no better thanafoolora madman, 
GuiLLaume THE FREE SPEAKER, 
=_- ton 
ACCOUNT OF AN AUTOMATON: EX- 
HIBITED AT VIENNA, IN 1783-0. 
The speaking automaton in London, now 
draws many spectators to view the extraordinar d 
specimen of human skill: as the process employ- 
ed in figures seeming to speak, is well knowa to” , 
be effected by certain tubes which have a.com 
|| munication with separate apartments, we t ink 
|| the action of automatons far superior to that of 
borrowed speech, and the following account ~— 
will, we doubt not, be entertaining to our 
readers, playa = 
** The press to which this automaton is fixed, - 
is about three feet and an half in height. i 
placed on four rollers, by means of which itcan 
be safely transported from one place to another. 
Behind this press is a figure, as large as life, 
dressed iu the Turkish habit, seated on a wooden 
chair, which is attached to the body of the pr 
and moves with it when it is wheeled into t 
apartment. This figure leans on its right e 
on the table, which forms the base of the 
and holds in its left hand a long Turkish 
and seems in the act of smoking. It is w 
hand that it plays, when the pipe is tak 
Before the automaton is a chess-board 


Moussinot, by the advice of his wife thought bet- 
ter to put an end to the evening’s entertainment, 
and accordingly wished his guests a good night. 
1 left the room the last, not being able to with- 
stand the amusement 1 found in the embarrass- 
ment of the good man, who could find neither 
his nightcap or slippers ; and for want of his 
bed, which had been taken down, he was obliged 
to sleep on a sofa; fatigue, however, and plenty 
of Champaign, made him accommodate himself 
to these inconveniences with a very good grace; 
Texpected a different behaviour the next day. 

in effect, by seven o'clock, the storm arose be- 
tween the wedded pair, and what was extraordi- 
nary, the husband’s voice was as loud as that of 
his wife, Idid not want a pretence to be present 
at this fracas, the cause of which I was previous- 
Jy acquainted with, and of which I was desirous | 
of seeing the result. a 

When I arrived, the servant, with her eyes half 
closed by sleep, was picking up in the dining- | 
room, the several remains of glasses and plates 
which had been broken the preceding evening. | 
Moussinot, with a face as red as fire, was walking 
from one room to another, and every new object | 
augmented his rage; nothing could be more | 
laughable or incoherent than his conversstion, | 

«‘ Twenty-two empty bottles! Can it be possi-’ 
ble?) See, see, my curtains are all tora! that | 
calico cost one hundred and ten sous the yard! | 
and those holes ‘in the wainscot to place their : 
ctirsed music stands! My account books, my | 
cartons; where have they stowed them? That | 
erazy Descourtils!”—“Do, pay some attention,” | 
sereamed out Madame Moussinot, from her cham- | 
ber. ‘* What do you say, M. Guillaume? How 
happy @ woman must be with such a husband ?” 
«‘ Hey, Madame,” replied Moussinot; ‘ why | 
did you tell me yesterday that I was the best hus- | 
band in the world?”— Because it was your. 
birth-day.” \ | 

« Jt was your birth-day”—This sentence, both | 
the mistress and the servant alternately made use | 
of as an excuse against all the reproaches of M, 
Moussinot: these words, which I also made use 
of to appease him, as I entered, caused him to 
make the queerest grimace I ever saw on a hu- 
man countenance. 

This first scene was only the prelade to what 
was to come: those who had furnished every 
thing for the last evening’s entertainment came 
in crowds, each holding his bill in his band. 
Moussinot cried out against the price of every 
article. ‘ It was your birth-day,” cried out all 
the workmen, in full chorus. ‘ We were || a table. M. de Kempelen, the ow 
pressed for time, and Monsieur would not wish || piece of machinery, opens the press 
us to work for nothing.” The bills then were | takes out a drawer which is underneat 92 


paid, without the workmen abating a single far- || press is divided by a kind of partition int 

thing. : | equal parts, that to the left is the m 
To complete the farce, M, Bernard, accom- I near three parts narrower than the « 

panied by a tip-staff, came to notice the judg- | is filled with wheel-work, levers 


ment he had obtained against the best of fathers ; t 


» Madame Moussinot treated her son-in law with | 


other pieces of clock-work ; in | 
right, are some wheels, some littl 


” 
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* springs, and two-fourths are of horizontal circles ; 
- the vacant part is filled up ‘by a box, a cushion, 
‘and a tablet, on which are characters traced in 
‘gold. The inventor takes out the case or box, 
and places it ona little table near the machine; 
he does the same by the tablet. The front doors 
of the press being opened, he opens those be- 
hind, so that the wheels are all displayed, anda 
‘wax light is brought that all the crevices may be 
open to inspection. ‘They then lift up the caftan 
“of the automaton, and unbind the head, in order 
‘to display completely the interior structure, and 
to shew all the wheelsand levers which are with- 
in the automaton, and to prove that no living 
being can act with more seeming intelligence. 
After having allowed every one to take time in 
examining it, they close the doors ofthe press, 
and place it behind a railing, in order to prevent 


Jeaning on it while the automaton plays, and also 
to leave a place for the exhibiter to walk ‘at his 
ease, as he approaches by times the press, either 
on’ the right or on the left: though without 
touching it except sometimes to wind up the 
“springs. It appears difficult to conceive what 
communication there can possibly be between the 
macliine and the table, or between the machine 
and the box, to which, however, the inventor 
frequently has recourse during the time the au- 
‘tomaton'is at play. Many have been prompted 
to helieve, that this box is only a stratagem to 
take off the attention of the spectators: but M. 
de Kempelen affirms, that this box is so indis- 
pensably requisite to the mechanism of his 
automaton, that without it it could not play, 
and if he should be disposed to reveal the secret, 
the world would soon be convinced of the trath 
of what he advances. 

“If the automaton plays with the left hand, it 
is through the carelessness of the inventor. 
When it gives a check to the queen, it bows the 
head twice, and three times when {it checks the 
king. If a false move is made, it shakes its 
head, repairs the fault, and continues the 
game. 

** When the game is finished, the tablet is placed |/ 
on the chess-board; and the automaton satisfies |) 
the assembly, by answering their questions, in |! 
pointing with his finger to cach different letter || 
-Fequisite to announce his replies. 

The most able mechanists in Germany have |. 
t been competent to the discoveryoftheagent || 
ployed to direct the motions of the automa- 
there is no perceptible manner of the inven- 
s influence on the machine. They have not 
mongst many other conjectures, to attri- 
to the force of magnetism: but in order to 
hat opinion, M. de Kempelen_ gives 
ion to any one to place on the machine {| 
; well tempered and heavy loadstone they || 
‘itheut fearing that this astonishing |) 
chanism will receive the least altera- 


the speculators from shaking the _machine, by |) 


| 
| 


~ ORIENTAL CORNELIAN, 

The Parisians are now employed in discus- 
sions on a very curious oriental cornelian, bear- 
ing an exact likeness of Louis XVI. which was 
discovered in the stone by a M. Paradis, in 
1800. Some attest it to be a natural production, ~ 
others say it is not possible. 

The stone in question is about two inches and 
an halfin length, and one inch and an half in 
breadth, It was found amongst a number of 
other cornelians, When first M. Paradis saw it, 
he thought he discovered something extraordi- 
nary, He bought it, and gave it into the hands 
of askilfal polisher, and watched the progress 
of his work. What was their astonishment, in 
discovering a perfect resemblance of the head of 
; Louis XVI. surmounted by rays of glory! 
without one having been traced, the portrait 
being formed only of the veins aie undulations 
| of the stone. In 1812, M. Paradis shewed this 
prodigy to M. Lesage, director of the mint, whe 
declared he had never beheld any thing so won- 
| derful. Several persons waited on M. Paradis 
to see the stone, which became an object of pub- 
| lie euriosity and admiration. The police, on 
| being informed of these visits, took umbrage at 
| them, visited the proprietor, examined the stone, 
and forbade him to shew it again, 

The back part of the head of Lonis XVI. re- 
presents an old man witha long beard, if regard- 
ed in one certain point of light. If a part of this 
beard is covered, it represents the exact features 
of Henry 1V. 

Considerable sams have been offered M. Para- 
dis for this precious gem ; but he has preserved 
it with the most scrupulous care, in the intention, 
sooner or later, to lay it at the feet of the royal — 
family: his wishes have been crowned with suc- 
cess; the Duchess of Angouleme has been pleds- 
| ed to accept it, and has thanked M. Paradis in 
the most honourable and flattering manner, 


—a 


FRENCH BEGGARS, 


There area set of beggars at Paris, who excite 
_ the public charity in an extraordinary manner ; 
these mencicants do not offer to the eye the loath- 
, some and repellant spectacle of people covered 
| with rags, and displaying revolting infirmities or 
| hideous deformities, but they appear always ju 
, clean linen, a good-looking outward garment, 
, and with an air of gentility, while they are dis- 
| tingwished by the manner in which they address 
their supplications to the passers by. These — 
select beggars generally address. theniselves to the 
| ladies. Their manner, though meek and plain- 
tive, is not mean ; it is the moving accent of mis- — 
fortune, and not the importunnte plaint of beg- . 
| gary; and thanks to the perfection to which 
| they have attained, the trade of a beggar has 
become a science meester of the masters of this. art, 
useful, because he feeds his master, stopped me 
' yesterday on the boulevard Poissoniere. ‘ Y 
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said he, with a plaintive voice, and downcast 
eyes, “ Iam dying with hunger.” This ex- 
pression admits of no refusal: I rummage my 
pockets, and to my great regret, I find no change. 

“* Lam very sorry,” said 1, ‘* I haye nothing 
about me buta piece of gold, ”—< If Monsieur 
will give me leave,” replies the beggar, without 
the least embarrassment, “. I will change it for 
him.” I giveit him, or rather 1 let him take it, 

thinking he will go tothe next shop, but with 
great sang froid, he takes outa neat parse, pretty 
- well filled too, apd presents three pieces of five 
franes, and two of forty sous, adding, “ Monsieur 
will not think if Lkeep twenty sous, that it is too 
“mugh, ” Hegires me my change, makes mea 
low bow, and.leaves me motionless at my own 
folly and his impudence; 

Another ¢class.of beggars will say, when a gen- 
tleman refuses them, saying he has nothing but 
gold—‘* Al! Sir, when a. person has gold and 
charity, change is easily found.” 

A TRAVELLER. 
=a 
BIRTHS, 

The lady of the Rev, R. Massie, of Chester, of 
a son. 

At Withenshaw. Hall, the lady of T. W. Tat- 
tov, Esq. of a daughter.. 

At Thorp-Arch Hall, the lady of Colonel Gos- 
sip, of a son. 


‘MARRIED. 


Jobu Serancke, Esq. 4th Regiment of Dra- 
goéon Guards, eldest son“of Francis Carter Se- 
Fdncke, Esq. of Hatfield, to Lucy, third daughter 
efx Newbould, Esq. oF Bridgefield, Shet- 
fiel a 

At Mary-le-bontie Chiakeh, by the Rey. R. H. 
Chapman, J, Borland, Esq. to‘Miss Elizabeth 
Dymond, of Topsham, Devon: 

At St. Martin’s inthe Fields, Mr. W. Arm- 
streng, late of the Royal.Navy, to Miss Marga- 
ret Meighan, of Brighton. 


j DIED., 

At his seat, Slindon Hause, Sussex, the Right 
Hon, James Anthony, Radcliff, Earl of New- 
burgh. His Lordship was grandson of James 
Radcliffe, second Earl of Derwentwater, by Lady 
Mary Tudor, natural daughter of Charles the 
Second. Dying without. issue, the title devolves 
to his first cousin, Francis Eyre, Esq. of Hassop, 
Derbyshire, whose mother, Lady Mary Radcliffe, 
was sister to the deceased Earl’s father, The 
whole of his Lordship’s estates, on the Countess 
of Newburgh’s death descend to the presentEarl’s 
family. ..., 

At his seat, “Amesbuny Hall, , Wilts, in conse- 
quence.of a’ fall from -his: horse, while hunting, 
John Rowland Bloxam, Esq.: iaged.74. 
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In Newman-street, in the 74th year of her 
age, Elizabeth, the wife of Benjamin West, Esq. 4 
President of the Royal Academy. In the death 
of this excellent woman, her afflicted relatives — 
have respectively to lament a faithful wife and 
an affectionate parentesher friends an object of 
their warmest regard, and the world a femele — 
whose undeviating integrity: and: benevolence of 
disposition have rarely been equalled. | 

Tn the Island of Jamaica, William Clowes, 
Esq. of his Majesty’s ship the North Star, This 
much valued young man fell a victim tothe cli- 
mate at the early age of 23 years: 

Mrs, Finch, wife of Mr. William Fingh; of the | be 
Edgware-road, and sisterto Mr, Ebers, book-— 
seller, Old Bond-street., . 

At Falmouth, on board his Majesty’s - ship ~ 
Weymouth, aged 23, Mrs. Thurston, wife: of Mr. 
Thurston, surgeon, Gibraltar. 

Lately at Kingston poor-house, of an illness. 
which bad for sometime been gradually bringing” 
him to his endy John Harcomb, formerly of Port- 
chester. This-unfortunate young mau exhibits, — 
in. an extraordinary degree, the frailties of hu- 
man nature, and the follies of dissipated youth.— 

In early life he was articled to a most respectable 
Solicitor at Portsea ; but on considerable pro- 
perty falling to him, "he launebed forth into, all 
those improprieties which will soon reduce the 
most extensive patrimony, and the possessor to 
comparative misery. When this mongy was 
spent, he entered asa private in the 10th Hussars. — 
After having served in. this capacity for some 
time, another occurrence placed him again in af- 
fluence. He now instead of a private, figured as 
‘an Officer, and, not having profitedby experience, 
resorted, to. his former ways, kept hunters, ke. 
spent all his money, sold his, commission, and 
again enlisted asa private in his former 
in which capacity he’ breathed his last, a ve 
unknown, without a single friend of his prospe- . is 
rity appearihg at his bedside to soothe his ” 
moments. 

The Dowager Lady Kensington, at Fase 
fordwest, ata very advanced age. 

Aged 56, Mr. William Fieldwick, many a : 
a respectable inhabitant of Hackney. : 

In Solithampton-street, Strand, Mr. 
Bell, of North End, Fulham, aged’ 82. 

At Geneva; “the Most Noble John, 
Bute, Earl of Wintlor, ‘&e.! ‘He Wis bor 
20; 1744. & 3 
©. At Simson’s Pown, Cape of Good Ho 
Admiral “George Dundas, the Commi 
the Navy at that station.’ 

At Hereford, aged 64, Mr. Hemiy 
citor.LAt Stoueyford, Francis B 
104.—At Foeslasey Cardiganshire, Jane 
aged 105.—At Dyftry Paith, in the 
John Davies, aged 108. ' ’ 
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Tuts agreeable and interesting account 
of a journey, taken by a gentleman of ob- 
servation and literary talent, may be classed 
amongst the best publications of the two 
last years: this year, we are sorry to say, 
has been rather barren in works of extra- 

ordivary talent. 
Mr. Forsyth began his excursion near 
the Christmas of 1801, and proceeded from 
Nice, on which place, and also on Pisa, he 
_ makes but few observations; his remarks 

on Fontana, the brother of the Abbate, after 
his visiting the Museum in Tuscany, is 
worth insertion, as it marks the author's 
skill in painting characters. 


“© Fontana seems to preside here in the 
scientific world; not by superior knowledge, 
for his is rather diffuse than deep ; by bring- 
ing into science the man-of-the-world faculty ; 
by a well-managed talent of display and eva- 
_ sion, which gains him credit for double what 
_ he knows; by the art of improving the inven- 
tions of others, and passing their joint work 
under his own name. In his hands every 
’s ability is available, and nothing is lost. 
e readily detailed to me the history of 
itive anatomy, ‘an art invented by 
0, and revived,’ said Fontana, ‘ by me. 
with a very young artist, whom I in- 
to-copy the humar eye in wax. This 
wed to Leopold, who, pleased with the 
mpt, and desirous that his sons should 

) anatomy, without attending dissections, 
me to complete the whole system” 
‘his active Prometheus is creating a de- 
‘ No. 66,—Supplement. 
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composable statue, which will consist of ten 
thousand separable pieces, and three millions 
of distinct parts, both visible and tangible. I 
saw only the head, and the upper region of 
the trunk; but this machine appeared to me 
as sensible to the weather as its fleshly origi- 
nal is. The wood is so warped by the heat, 
that the larger contours are already percep- 
tibly altered, and the pieces are connected by - 
pegs which become unfit on every change of 
atmosphere.” 


When Mr. Forsyth treats of the mem- - 
bers of the Improvvisator?, and the various 
tricks of the art, he gives the following 
wonderful account of La Fantastici :— 


“* This lady convenes at her house a crowd 
of admirers, whenever she chooses to be in- 
spired. The first time I attended her Acca- 
demia, a young lady of the same family and 
name as the great Michael Angelo, began the 
evening by repeating some verses of her own 
composition. Presently La Fantastici broke 
out into a song in the words of the motto, and 
astonished me by her rapidity and command 
of numbers, which flowed in praise of the 
fair poetess, and brought her poem back to 
our applause. 

“ She went round her circle, and called on 
each’ person for a theme. Seeing her busy 
with her fan, I proposed the fan as a subject ; 
and this little weapon she painted as she 
promised. In describing its use, she acted 
and analyzed to us all the coquetry of thething, 

“© So extensive is her reading, that she can 
challenge any theme, One morning, after 

Qo : 
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round by the vortex. A: diversity of tra 
dispute with you the streets. You are stop 
ped by a carpenter’s bench; yeu are 
among shoemakers’ stools; you dash 
the pots of a maccaroni stall, aud you e 


other classical subjects had been sung, a Ve- 
netian Count gave her the boundless field of 
Appollonius Rhodius, in which she displayed 
a minute acquaintance with all the argonautic 
fable. Tired at last with demi-gods, I pro- 
posed the Sofa for a task, and sketched to her 
the introduction of Cowper’s Poem. She set 
out with bis idea, but, being once entangled 
in the net of mythology, she soon transformed 
his sofa into a Cytherean couch, and brought 
Venus, Cupid, and Mars on the scene; for 
such embroidery euters into the web of every 
émprovvisatore.” 


gion of caricature every bargain sounds lik 
battle: the popular exhibitions are full 
grotesque; some of their church proce: 
would frighten a war-borse. 

“ The mole seems on holidays an ep 
of the town, and exhibits most of its h 
Here stands a methodistical friar preac 
one row of lazaroni; there, Punch, the repre. 
sentative of the pation holds forth to: 
crowd, Yonder, another orator recounts he 
miracles he has performed with a sacred 
work, on which he rubs his agnuses, and sell 
them, thus impregnated with grace, fo 
grano a piece. Beyond him are quacks it 
hussar uniforms, exalting their drags 
brandishing their sabres, as if mot co 
with one mode of killing. The next professore 
is a dog of knowledge, great in his own litt 
circle of'admirers. Opposite to him stan 
jocund old men, in the centre of an 
group, singing alternately to their 
guitars. Further,on is a motley 
seated on planks, and listening to a 
comic filososo, who reads, sings, and gestic 
lates old Gothic tales of Orlando and 
Paladins, 

“ This is a theatre where any My tpg 
study for nothing the manners of 
At the theatre of San Carlo, the mind, : ‘as well 
as the man, is parted off from its fellows : 
an elbow chair. There all is regulation | nd 
silence: no applause, no censure, tio object 
worthy of attention, except the court ai 
fiddle. There the drama—but 
drama in Naples without Punch? € 
Punch out of Naples? Here, in a 
tongue, and amongst his own 
Punch is a persen of real e 
up and retails all the drolleries.of t 
is the channel, and sometimes the 
the passing opinions: he can inflict} 
be could gain a mob, or keep thew 
dom in good humour.” ida Re ™ 


Mr. Forsyth next passes on to his obser- 
vations on ancient and modern Rome, and | 
thus writes on the Colosseum :— 


“ Every nation bas undergone its revolu- 
tion of vices; and ascruelty is not the present 
vice of ours, we can all humanely execrate the 
purpose of amphitheatres, now that they liein 
ruins, Moralists may tell us, that the traly 
brave are never cruel; but this monument 
says ‘No.’ Here sat the conquerors of the 
world, coolly to enjoy the tortures and death 
of men who bad never offended them. Two 
aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to wash off 
the human blood which a few hours’ sport 
shed in this imperial shambles. ‘Twice in one 
day came tbe senators and matrons of Rome 
to the butchery: a virgin always gave the 
signal for slaughter; and, when glutted with 

*bloodshed, those ladies sat down in the wet 
and streaming arene to a luxurious supper. 

“ Such reflections check our regret for its 
ruin. As it now stands; the Colosseum is a 
striking image of Rome itself :—tecayed— 
wacant—serious, yet grand;—half grey and 
half green—erect on one side and fallen on 
the other, with consecrated ground in its 
bosom—inhabited by a beadsman—visited by 
every cast; for moralists, antiquaries, painters, 
architects, devotees, all meet here to meditate, 
to examine, to draw, to measure, and to 
pray.” 


We next beg leave to present to our 
readers one of the most lively and ob- 
servant pictures of Naples, which ever 
issued from the pen of a traveller:— . 

Mr. Forsyth, on leaving th 
place, after taking an execu 
returns to Rome, ‘and feomt : 
toAncona, visits Bolognaai 
own ourselves rather disaj 
should say so little of the 
on what we may gain fi 
published on the subj 


“ Naples, in its interior, has no parallel on 
earth. The crowd of London is uniform and 
intelligible: it is adouble line in quick mo- 
tion; it is the crowd of business, The crowd 
of Naples consists in a general tide rolling up 
and down, and in the middle of this tide a 
hundred eddies of men. Here you are swept 
en by the current; there you are wheeled 


' 


scribed by the pen ofso original and chaste 
a writer as Mr. Forsyth, would have much 
added to the interest that celebrated city is 
always sure to excite. He pays, however, 
a concise and elegant compliment to Italy 


- hurry in which he was obliged to visit some 
of its towns, he thus expresses himself:— 


s© We make the tour of Italy as we make 
the circuit of a gallery. On advancing we are 
dazzled with excellence, and fatigued with 
‘admiration. We can take, however, but a 
certain dose of this pleasure at atime; and at 
_ length, when the eye is saturated with a pic- 
ture, we begin to long for the conclusion, and 
_ we run through’ the last rooms with a glance. 
Such a feeling as this will account for the 
_ hurried manner in which I passed threugh the 
_ few fina] towns ; and this feeling was enforced 
by the dread of an impending war, the love 
of home, and the bas ihe oe of my com- 
panion.” 


» The justice of the following remark must 
ibe felt by every one who travels for obser- 
‘wation, and possesses a wish to be. ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of 


Galt’s Travels. Ato. 


Turse voyages and travels, performed in 
the years 1809 and’ 1810, contain many in- 
teresting miscellaneous observations; par- 
ticularly on Sicily, Malta, Serigo, and Tur- 
key ; a few extracts from which we lay be- 


account he, gives, when speaking of the 


and manners of the nobility in Sicily :— 


_ One evening, as I happened to be return- 
jug home, I fell in with a procession of monks 
\d soldiers, bearing an image of St. Francis; 
, not having seen any thing of the kind be- 
I went with the crowd into the church, 
ards which the procession was moving.— 

le reckoning the number of friars as they 
» and having reached a hundred and 
y, all excellent subjects for soldiers, a 
ressed gentleman came up to me, and 
fing, pointed to some of the ornaments, as 


v 
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in general, when, as an apology for the. 


the countries he passes through, and desires 


fore our readers: and the following is the | 


‘ceremonies ‘of the church, and of the state. 


to regard all that is curious with care and 
precision :— 

** Whoever goes abroad merely for observa- 
tion, should avoid his own countrymen. If 
you travel in a party,-your curiosity must 
adopt their paces: you must post through 
owns which are rich in arts and antiquity, 
and stop where the only. attraction is good 
cheer. While you linger with fond delay 
among the select beauties of a gallery, your 
friends are advanced into other rooms, and the 
keeper complains when you separate: yow 
thus lose the freedom of inspection, your ears 
ring with impatience, and often with ab- — 
surdity. Ifyou travel with one who is more 
ignorant of the language thau yourself, you 
must stand interpreter in all his bickerings 
with the natives; and a man is usually harsher, 


when his spleen has to pass through the 
mouth of another.” 


_After travelling through Vicenza, Ve- 
rona, Mantua, and Milan, the author 
reached Turin in May, 1808, where he was 
arrested as a British subject, and sent pri- 
soner to France. He lingered out a tedious 
and almost hopeless captivity; and the 
above interesting and entertainmg work is 
dated Valenciennes, June, 1812. 
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objects worthy of a stranger’s curiosity; but 
perceiving me shy of entering into conversa- 
tion with him, and the procession entering 
the church at the same time, he walked, 
or was forced by the current of the crowd,* 
away.” 

“ The idol being placed near the high altar, 
the crowd began to chant a hymn. As they ‘ 
all fell on their knees, and my tight prejudices 
and small clothes would not permit me to do 
the same, I turned into one of the side cha- 
pels, and, leaning against the railing of the | 
altar, began to speculate on the spectacle be- 
fore me, when the stranger again accosted me. 
Somewhat disconcerted by the interuption, 
and the forwardness of the man, I abruptly 
quitted my place. But, before I had moved 
two steps, he approached, and, bowing, said, 
‘I am the Baron M—, and my palace is just 
opposite.’ At this instant the worshippers 
rose, and the procession turning to go out at. 
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one of the side doors near where we were 
standing, before I could retreat, I found my- 
self involved in the crowd and obliged to go 
with the stream. When I reached the street, 
I found the stranger again at my side. 

« When we had got out of the nucleus of 
the throng, he seized me firmly by the arm, 
and drew me aside. Enraged and alarmed at 
this mysterious treatment, I shook him fairly 
from me. For about the time that one might 


count twenty, he seemed to hesitate; and 


then, suddenly coming back, repeated, in 
Italian, ‘1, 1am the Baron M—, this is my 
palace; but I have nothing to eat!’ I looked 
at the building, near the gate of which we 
were then standing: it was old and ruinous; 
there was no lamp in the court-yard, and only 
a faint light gliamering | in one of the win- 
dows. 

“ Mistaking my silence and astonishment, 
he pulled out his watch, and, placing it in my 
hand, entreated me to give him some money. 
As I had no disposition to become a pawn- 
broker, I returned it with some expressions of 
surprise, and took out my purse, with the in- 
tention of giving it him, for it only contained 
two or three small pieces. But here all the 
solemnity of the adventurer terminated: he 
snatched it out of my band, and emptying the 
contents into his own, returned it; and wish- 
ing me good night, ran into the gateway.” 


The following sketch of the character of 
the Sicilian people is well drawn :— 


*¢ Loquacious and ingenious, they make 
more use of persuasion in their dealings than 
any other people. They persuade the people 
to buy bits of blessed rags and paper, which, 
when worn round the neck, have the effect, as 
they pretend, of neutralizing the malignancy 
of the evil eye. The same superstition is well 
known in Scotland; but it is more generally 
prevalent among the Sicilians than the Scotch. 

“ The Sicilians have, certainly, a very keen 
relish of humour; and, now and then, one 
may perceive in them a strong trait of pecu- 
liarity, not individual, but national, which, 
notwithstanding their ancient proficiency, is 
an assurance to think that they may yet at- 


tain some literary superiority which shail be 


regarded as original.” 


The reception Mr. Galt received in the 
Morea in-the country of the Maniots, a 
Spartan territory, from Antonby, one of} 
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their chiefs, is amusing and interesting in 
the recital. 


“ The court was dirty with rabbish, offal, 
and excrements. Hogs were confined in a 
corner; but the poultry and ducks enjoyed — 
the range of its whole extent. We ascended 
into the keep by a zigzag stair on the out- 
side.» 2 
“ The door, narrow, opened into a hall, 
where a number of long-haired soldiers were 
sitting. They rose, as we entered, in order to 
make way fur us to ascend the stairs which 
led to the apartment of the Prince. The 
walls of the presence chamber were hung with 
bundles of arms, cloaks, and petticoats. A 
bed occupied the farthest corner; under which 
I perceived a large, antique, carved coffer. 

* Antonby, a strong hale carle, was sitting — 
near the bed when we entered, and beside him 
an old priest. I think he appeared tobe are z- 
sixty. Opposite sat his lady, with large rin 
on her fingers, bat otherwise eis. 

On her one side was a warlike relation, site is 
a snuff-box in his hand, and on the other she 
had also her ghostly comforter. She was 
younger than the Prince, and still possessed — 
the remains of beauty. They all rose up as — 
we entered; aud the old chieftain received us 
with a kind of honest gladness, that military 
frankness, which gains at once the esteem of 
strangers.” 


Mr. Galt gives a striking description of 
his approach to Constantinople, in the fol- 
lowing passage :— ; 

“ The domes of the chief mosques, were the 
first things that the eye detached from the © 
mass of objects; then the grim Castleof the — 
Seven Towers; and, finally, the innumerable 
minarets interspersed amongst stately cy- 
presses, and other trees of more cheerful fo- 
liage. But, unlike the approach to London, — 
where the gay variety of villas and gardens, 
and the lively emulation of innumerable cha- 
riots and horsemen, exhilarate the spiri 
traveller passes on to the very gates of | 
stantinople, irresistibly disposed to 
on the vanity of human affairs. He hea 
thing like that continuous sound, the ¥« 
London, which is heard so far off; bu 
melancholy and solemn. The road li 
fields of sepulchres; the walls are c 
with ivy ; the towers are nodding to | th 
and the great Upas tree, of Oitomai 
tism, is approached with sadness and 
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7 Fiistory and Languages of the Indian Islands. By William Marsden, F.R.S. Ato. 
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, Wiruovr dwelling on the literature and {) as guides in the transaction of those local 


science of this work, the former -part of 
which is a complete Malayan dictionary, 
we shall proceed to the historical part, as 
less heavy and more adapted to the taste of 
_ the miscellaneous reader: and in the first 
~ proofs of the origin of the Malays, which 
i Mr. Marsden gives, he is upheld by many 
s learned cotemporaries, particularly those 
_ who have compiled the Asiatic Researches. 
The following extract will serve to evinc® 
the pains taken by Mr. Marsden to found 
his opinions on the basis of probability, the 


sc at 


A best source of verity :— 

hi “ The original country inhabited by- the 
é - Malayan race, was the kingdom of Palem- 
» . bang, in the island of Indalus, now Sumatra, 
f on the river Malaye, which flows by the moun- 
a tain named Mahu-mera, and discharges itself 
iv into the river Tatang, on which Palembang 
stands, before it joins the sea. Having chosen 
, for their king or leader, a prince named Sri 
‘a Turi Buwana, who boasted his descent from 


Iskander the Great, and to whem, on that ac- 
; count, their natural chief, Demang Lebar 
a Daun, submitted his authority; they emi- 
f. grated under his cemmand, about the year 
i 1160, to the south-eastern extremity of the 
7 Opposite peninsula, named Ujong Tanah; 
ib where they were at first distinguished by the 
yo appellation of Orang de bawah Angin, or the 
$ Leeward people; but in time the coast be- 
‘ came generally known by that of Tanah Ma- 
if layo, or the Malayan Land.” 


Many are of opinion that the Malayan 
origin is of very little moment ; and amongst 
,those who cherish this opinion we are 
somewhat surprised to see one of-our co- 
temporary reviewers, whose learned and 
judicious criticisms are, in general, both 
scientifically and critically just. But those 
ho have visited India are well convinced, 
otwithstanding the little faith in their deal- 
s, which some Malays may be possessed 
that they are nevertheless an important 
equisition to the European. Their facility 
earning languages, their quickness of in- 


affairs wherein an European settler would 
find himself totally lost. : 


Mr. Marsden then, after going through a 
prolix account of the Malayans, next car- 
ries his observations to Java; the religion 
of which he treats of, and imagines the 
Javanese to be indebted to the Hindoos for 
their mode of worship; while the language 
of the Javanese has been borrowed from * 
the Arabic, as may be found by many 
Arabic words and sentences engrafted on 
the ancient language of Java. 

In treating on Malay, Mr. Marsden has 
mentioned the Bindwaw, a race of hunters, 
indigenous, as one may say, to the soil, 
whose means are but little, and whose num- 
bers, are of consequence, but few. He ac- 
curately describes the state of society in 
the island of Java, and their form of go- 
vernment; in which the will of the prince 
is literally law. The people possess no 
hereditary marks of distinction, and when 
a subject presents himself before his prince, 
it is in a posture rather of crawling than 
walking: he must not shew his respect by 
his dress, but must. be in the rags which 
scarcely cover him, in a state of compara 
tive nakedness; and the meanness of his 
discourse, and the humility of his expres- : 
sions must be correspondent with his dress, 
Terms of awe and adoration must alone be 
made use of in his addresses to the despot; 
and so far from selecting his expressions, or 
choosing proper terms in his discourse, his 
language must breathe nothing but slavery 
and ignorance, in order to shew the inequa- 
lity of his condition to that of his sove- 
reign. 

Yet though there exists no hereditary 
rank, the Javanese have their titles of nobi- 
lity, but they are conferred only during 
pleasure ;. though the temporary noble has 
unbounded privileges and authority during 
the term of his splendid hour, and holds the 
people at an immense distance, performing 
their pageant like the heroes of the drama. 
‘ Mr. Marsden imagines the Javanese te 
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be descended from the sect of Ali; though 
there is little doubt but what they rather 
are the descendants of those Mahometans, 
who, like the ancient Persians, worshipped 
the stm. 

We cannot conclude this article better 
than by giving Mr. Marsden’s precise ac- 
count of the Malays, which is well and cir- 
cumstantially drawn. 


“ They retain'a strong sense of pride, but 
not of thaf‘laudable kind which restrains men 
from the commission of mean and fraudulent 
actions. They possess much low cuaning, 
and plausible duplicity, and know how to dis. 
semble the strongest passions and most inve- 
terate antipathy, till the opportunity of grati- 


BURGH’S ANECDOTES OF MUSIC. adhe ae 
Burgh's Anecdotes of Music. 3 Vols. 12mo. Longman andCo. ye — 
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Tue pleasure which the musical biogra- 
phy afforded the public, numerous extracts 
of which we gave in several of our preced- 
ing Numbers, has made us peruse with 
peculiar attention the above interesting 
work, entitled Anecdotes of Music: and we 
are tempted ‘to present from it a few ex- 
tracts, which we doubt not will be read 
with peculiar interest by our female sub- 
scribers; for music claims a decided patron- 
age from the fair. ’ 


This work is a kind of history of the 
progression of a science, now, as may be 
said, arrived to a maturity of perfection. 
The volume is addressed from a parent to 
his daughter, and is written in the pleasing 
style of familiar and chit-chat correspond- 
vence. 

The author pursues his subject, from the 
earliest music of the ancients, and arranges 
it according to the different nations wherein 
it flourished, from the most distant ages; 
while he describes, with much interest, the 
characters of the Troubadours and minstrels 
of old, The work is interspersed with se- 
veral amusing anecdotes. 

Speaking of the music of the ancients, 
the author justly observes, 


‘*The infancy of every art and science. is 
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fying their resentment offers. Veracity, gra- 
titude, and integrity, are not. to be found ia 
the list of their virtues; and their minds are 
almost strangers to the sentiments of honour 
and infamy. They are jealous and vindictive. : 
Their courage is desultory, the effect of a 
momentary enthusiasm, which enables them 
to perform deeds of incredible desperation ; 
but they are strangers to steady magnanimity 
and cvol resolution in battle.’ The Malay 
may be compared to the atlimals of bis coun- 
try, the buffalo and the tiger. Iu his domes- 
tic state he is indolent, stubborn, and volup- 
tuous as the former; in his adventurous life, 
he is insidious, blood-thirsty, and bree 
as the latter.” 


involved in impenetrable Bead and 
difficulties, absolutely insurmountable, ¥ 
continually present themselves, in traciog 
their early progress, too frequently render 
the studies of the antiquarian irksome to him- 
self, and useless to society, In respect to the — 
music of antiquity, all at present 16 fable\or 


conjecture.” sro 
v bie > 


Treating of the dramas of ancient Greece, 
when the ignorance of music was regarded 
as a proof of barbarism, he farther adds, — rt 


“ Notwithstanding the simplicity of their 


music, the poets themselves being Novel 
their own ngieeeny aud to sing the 


peck that their music had et 
difficulties, but also fewer 
the modern. To be at once a 
a great musician, appears, to 


not such a coincidence of talents: 
occur? Milton studied music, and | 
many of our poets; but, to unders 
equally well with a professor, is a 
which they could not submit. — 
sage, according to Grevina, was 
losopher, a poet, and a musici; 
ing these characters, says 
been weakened: the sphere of 
been contracted; ideas have fi 


and force and energy in song.” 


The following detached ideas on the har- 
monious science are well thrown together : 


“ The effects of music have been considered 

; by ancient writers as eminently salutary in 

softening the manners, in promoting civiliza- 

, tion, in exciting or repressing the passions, 
and in the cure of various diseases.’ 

“ Nero played on his lute when Rome was 
in flames. A popular air, even of a very sim- 
ple constructien, may be easily supposed, by 
the air of appropriate poetry, to excite the 
passions of love or anger, to inflame the war- 
rior, or melt the love-sick maid. The plain- 
tive Scots’ melodies, and Purcell’s simple air, 
Britons strike home, will sufficiently elucidate 
this possibility to an English ear. 

“ Birds were, assuredly, the most ancient 
music-masters, Even to this day, with all our 
boasted refinement, all our natural and arti- 
ficial exertions, who will be bold enough to 

_ assert, that either Mrs. Billington, the delight 
of the present age, or Farinelli, the admira- 
tion of the last, ever approached the excel- 
lencé of these instinctive musicians, either in 
fertility of imagination, in the brilliancy of 
their shake, or neatness of execution.” 


Amongst the anecdotes, the following is 
interesting and circumstantial :— 


About All-hallow-tide, in the year 1633, 
several of the ‘principal members of the four 
inns of court, amongst whom were some ser- 
vants of the King, had a desiga that these inns 
of court should present their service to the 
King and Queen, and testify their affection to 
them by the outward and splendid visible tes- 
timony of a royal masque, of all the four so- 
cieties joining together, to be by them brought 
to the court, as an expression of their love 
and duty towards their Majesties, 

“This design took well with all the inns 
of court, especially the younger sort of them; 
and in order to put it in execution, the bench- 
ers of each society met, and agreed to have 
this solemnity performed in the noblest and 
most stately manner that could be invented,” 


After giving the names of the committee 
the author proceeds :— 


‘©The time for preparing this masque at 
Whitehall was agreed to he on Candlemas 
ght, to end Christmas; and the several 
ts of it being brought near to a readiness 
action, Hyde and Whitelocke were sent to 
Lord Chamberlain (the Earl of Pembroke 
d Montgomery), and to Sir Henry Vane 
the Comptroller of the King’s house), to ad- 
se with them, and take order about the 
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scene, and preparing things in me banqueting 
house, 

“ The dancers, masquers, anti-masquers, 
and musicians, did beforehand practise in the 

place where they were to present the masque, 
ter the scenes were artfully painted by Inigo 
Jones, at the lower end of the banqueting 
house, and all things were in readiness. 

“ The grand masquers were four gentlemen 
of each inn of court, most suitable for their 
persons, dancing, and garb, for that business : 
and it was ordered that they should be drawn 
in four rich chariots, four masquers in each. _ 
chariot, by six horses in each.” 


The author then gives the following ac- 
count of the procession :— 


“ The first that marched were twenty foot- 
men, in scarlet liveries with silver lace, each 
one having his sword by his side, a baton in 
one hand, and a torch lighted in the other: 
these were the Marshal’s men, who cleared 
the streets, made way, and were all about the 
Marshal, waiting his commands. 

“ After them, and sometimes in the midst of 
them, came the Marshal (Mr. Darrell), after- 
wards knighted by the King, an extraordinary 
handsome, proper gentleman, one of Lincoln’s 
Inn, agreed upon by the committee for this 
service. 

“ He was mounted upon one of the King’s 
best horses, and richest saddles, and his own 
habit exceeding rich and glorious, his harse- 
manship very gallant; and beside his Mar- 
shalmen, he had two lacqueys, who carried 
torches by him, and a page in livery that went 
by him, carrying his cloak. 

After him followed one hundred gentle- 
men of the inns of court, in very rich clothes, 
five-and-twenty chosen out of each house, of 
the most proper and handsome young gentle 
men of the societies. 

‘¢ Every one of them was gallantly mounted 
on the best horses, and with the best furni- 
ture, glittering by the light of the multitude 
of torches attending them, with the motion 
and stirring of their mettled horses, and the 
many and various gay liveries of their ser- 
vants, but especially the personal beauty and 
gallantry of the handsome young gentlemen, 
made the most glorious and splendid show 
that ever was beheld in England. 

“ After the horsemen came the anti- 
masquers; and as the horsemen had their 
music, about a dozen of the best trumpets 
proper for them, so the first anti-masque, 
being of cripples and beggars on horseback, 
had their. music of keys and, tongs, and the 
like, snapping and yet playing in vonceeue, ck, 
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fore them. These beggars were mouated on 
the poorest, barest jades, that could be got- 
ten out of the dust carts, or elsewhere; and 
the variety and change’ from such noble 
music and gallant horses as went before them, 
unto their pitiful music and horses, made 
both of them the more pleasing. 

“ “Afier the beggars’ anti-masque came men 
on horseback, playing upon pipes, whistles, 
and instruments, sounding notes like those of 
birds of all sorts, and in excellent concert, 
and were followed by the anti-masque of birds. 
This was an owl in ao ivy bash, with mavy 
several sorts of other birds in a cluster about 
the owl, gazing, as it were, upon her: these 
were little boys, put into covers of the shapes 
of those birds, rarely fitted, and sitting on 
small] horses, with footmen going by them, 
having all of them torches in their hands. 

“ After this anti-masque came other musi- 
cians on horseback, playing upon bagpipes, 
hornpipes, and such kind of northero music. 
First, in this aoti-masque, rode a fellow upon 
a little horse, with a great bitt in his mouth, 
and upon the man’s head was a bitt, with 
head-stails and reins fastened, and signified a 
projector, that none in the kingdom might 
ride their horses but with such bitts as they 
should buy of him, Another projector, who 
begged a patent of monopoly to feed capons 
with carrots, and several other projectors, 

. Were in like manner personated.” 


After going through the procession, 
with a prolixity which our limits will not 
allow us to follow, the author gives us the 
conclusion in the following words :— 


“ The King and Queen stood at a window, 
looking straight forward into the street, to see 
the masque come by; and being delighted with 
the noble bravery of it, they sent to the Mar- 
shal, to desire that the whole show might 
fetch a turn about the Tilt Yard, that their 
Majesties might have a double view of them ; 
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Tue name of Klaproth is well known 
amongst those who are, acquainted with 
German literature. ‘The above volume is 
well written, and proves the noble author 
to be an observant-traveller ; for he inves- 
tigates every place he visits, with a preci- 
sion which it would be well if some of our 
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which was done accordingly, and them they 
alighted -at Whitehall gate, and were con- 
ducted to several rooms and places prepared 
for them.” 


On their entrance, he adds, that 


“ The Queen did the honour to some of 
the masquers to dance with them herself, and 
to judge them as good dancers as ever she 
saw; and the great ladies were very free and 
eivil ie dancing with all the masquers, as they 
were taken out by them. 

“Thus they continued their sports until 
almost morning; and then the King and 
Queen retiring, the masquers and inns of 
court gentlemen were brought to a stately 
banquet, and, after that was dispersed, every 
one departed to their own quarters. 

“ The Queen, who was so delighted with 
these solemnities, desired to see this show 
acted over again. Whereupon an intimation 
being given to my Lord Mayor of London, he 
invited the King and Queen, and the masquers, — 
to the city, and entertained them with all 
taste and magnificence at Merchant Taylors 
Hall. Thither marched through the city the 
same show that went to Whitehall, and the 
same masque was again represented in ‘the 
same state and equipage as before. This also 
gave great contentment to their and 
no less to the citizens, especially those of 
youngest sort, and of the female sex; 


| was to the great honour, and no less charge, of 


the Lord Mayor and freemen. 88a Ye 


“ After these dreams past, and these 
vanished, all men were satisfied by th come 


mittee justly and bountifully.” 


We are further informed, that sting 
of this entertainment “ cost one thousand 
pounds ;” and “ the clothes of the horse- 
men, reckoned one with another, 
hundred pounds the suit, at least, nee 
to ten thousand pounds!” i“ 

790 
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modern voyagers would imitate. 
geographical difficulties, and 
most minute inquiry into eve 
he gives an historical ge 
ferent governors of the 
vinces he finds in his tou: 
These are all very sci 
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-as may naturally be expected, somewhat 
heavily arranged, from the complex sub- 
jects of such inyestigation above-men- 
tioned; the extracts we have taken from 
the more descriptive part of the work will, 
we doubt not, be found interesting. 


Baas. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MANGOL TRIBES. 


E <* No people of Asia are so strikingly dis- 
, tinguished by their physiognomy and the 
. figure of the skull as the Mongols. They 

exhibit almost as wide a deviation from the 
, ordinary conformation of man, as the negroes 
5 in Africa; andit is truly remarkable, that this 


, east of countenance js almost indelible, even, 


by long intermixture with the other nations; 
‘ and that where this singularity once prevails, 
_ it can scarcely ever be eradicated. A Mongol 
, Might marry an European woman, in the 
‘i midst of Europe, and his latest descendants 
F would nevertheless retain the features of 


Mongols, as abundance of examples in Rus- 
* sia attest. The characteristics of this physiog- 
* mnomy are, the corners of the eyes, next to the 
, . nose, running back rather obliquely, and com- 
iu 


pletely filled up ; small eye-brows, black, and 
' but little arched; a remarkable broad, but at 
{the same time small, and flat nose; prominent 
/  cheek-bones; round face and head. The ears 
f . are large, and stand out. from the head; the 
’ lips broad and thick; andthechinshort. A 
( beard composed of detached, strong bairs, 
) which soon grow grey, and entirely fall off in 
¢ advanced age, is likewise a peculiarity of this 
nation. 
{ >“ The women may be pronounced small, 
» _ but yet they are delicately shaped. There 
are scarcely any cripples among them; but 
crooked legs and thighs are a very common 
personal defect, which arises from the cireum- 
stance, that infants already in the cradle, are 
constantly placed astride, on a kind of spoon, 
/ and, as soon as they can go alone, are obliged 
¢ to travel on horseback, upon every removal 
toa fresh pasturage. The skin and complex- 
ion of the Mongols is, by nature, tolerably 
fair, at least this is the case with all young 
children: but the custom of the common 
people, whose children, of the male sex, run 
about naked in the sun, and in the smoke of 
ir tents, and among whom likewise the 
generally sleep in summer, with no other 
ring than their under garment, occasions 
ir ordinary colour to be a sallow brown. 
women, on the contrary, are very white 
nder their clothes ; and among people of qua- 
» you meet with faces of a delicately fair 
exion, still further heightened by the 
ess of the hair; and which, in these re- 
0, 69.—Sxpplement. 


spects, as well as in the features themselves, 
bear a strong resemblance to the figures in" 
Chinese paintings. , 

“ The Mougols lead a roving life, and dwell ~ 
in moveable felt-tents, commonly -called gurts, 
or kibitkas. They are circular, and of diffe- § 
rent dimensions, and rest upon lattice-work, 
about four feet high, which is held together by 
borders above and below, but may easily be 
taken to pieces. The skeleton of the habita- 
tion, which stands upon this frame, is com- 
posed of poles, which meet at top. “They are 
covered with thick grey or white felt; which 
among the more opulent people, are worked 
at the borders with cords of plaited hair. 
They are tied round with hair-ropes, which 
keep them fast, and only one opening is left 
for an entrance, which is closed externally 
with a felt curtain.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHARKOW, ON THE 
SOUTH OF MOSCOW. 


** Charkow has become better known abroad 
in consequence of the university founded 
there by the present Emperor ; but this mea- 
sure does not seem to have rendered the place 
more flourishing. 

“© Among the professors of Charkow, I 
found some Germans, well known by their 
works, but who seemed to me not to be ex- 
actly in their element here. This observation 
applies to most of the Germans, who, whenno, . 
longer young, emigrate to Russia, and enter 
into the service of the crown, if they are not 
appointed to situations in Petersburgh and 
Moscow. It is, however, in some measure, 
their own fault. Many of them, for instance, 
neglect to learn the Russian language, under 
the idea that they have no occasion for it, 
and expect the natives to converse with them 
ina foreign idiom. This is unreasonable ; for 
when a man resides in a country, and receives 
asalary fromthe government of that country, 
he ought certainly to take the trouble to learn 
its language. ; 

“‘ The building appropriated to the univer- 
sity is spacious, and, according to report, is 
about to be still farther enlarged; but the 
number of students would bé very small had 
it uot been augmented by a recent ordinance 
of the Emperor : according to which no per- 
son shall be appointed to any civil employ- 
ment.unless he has studied at some Russian 
university ; nor any individual, without a pre- 
vious examination in the sciences, be pro- 
moted to a staff officer, or from a collegiate 
counsellor to a counsellor of state. 

** The idea of founding an university at 
Charkow, was not of itselfa bad one, because 
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many opulent gentry, whose sons might have 


‘benefited by it, resided in that vicinity. But 


in Russia, there is yet too little taste for learn- 
ing; and the old French mode of education is 
still too fashionable; on which account peo- 
ple of rank and fortune very seldom avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by uni- 
versities and other seminaries. 

*© Another almost insurmountable obstacle, 
which will long prevent Russia from making 
any progress in the sciences, lies in the po- 
litical constitution. As there is no middle 
class in this country, the whole nation is di- 
vided into two parts, masters and slaves; and 
at present, in another way, into persons who 
are in the service of the state, and such as 
arenot, To the latter belong the vassals and 
tradesmen, who have neither inclination nor 
opportunity to cultivate their minds. The 
others are much too anxious to obtain ho- 
nours and titles, which the service alone con- 
fers, to devote much time to the sciences. 
Every one strives, at as early an age as pos- 


sible, to procure an appointment under the 


crown; for which he needs nothing but a good 
reeommmendstion; and an acquaintance with 
the Russian style of business, and the laws of 
the country. Hé has no encouragement to 
study the sciences, of which he knows pno- 
thing, and for which he thinks he has wo oc- 
easion.” 


“ DESCRIPTION OF THE TARTAR TRILES 


INHABITING THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 

THE CAUCASUS. 

“ The Ckaratachai, in their persons, are 
some of the handsomest of the inhabitants of 
the Caucasus, aud bear a much stronger re- 
semblance to the Georgians than to the roving 
Tartars inthe Steppe. They are well shaped, 
and have remarkably delicate features, which 
are embellished by large black eyes, and a fair 
complexion, 

“In general they take only one wife; but 
some have two er three, with whom they tive 
very happily, and, contrary to she practice of 
the other movstaineers, treat them with hu- 
manity and affection; so that here, as among 
the Europeans, the ety is the companion, 
and not the menial servant of the husband, 
The wives of the princes have separate babj- 
tations, and dare not shew themseives to any 
stranger, and still less converse with bim. 

os The daughters likewise go but little 
abroad: they are occupied in the manufactore 
of goid ‘and silyer thread; and in making 
clothes for their fathers and brothers.” 

THEIR WEDDING3, 
“ ‘The bridegroom, i if he is wealthy, sends 
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a complete dress to the bride, who must put 
it on, whep she is conducted to him, which 
is always done in the night. On the weddin 

day the bridegroom assembles at his house 
his friends of the male sex, and gives them 
an entertainment, at which they eat and drink 
heartily. A similar treat is given” ‘in the 
house of the bride, but only ber female ac- 
quaintances are invited to it. Towards even- 
ing the young men repair to the bride’s, ‘to 
conduct her with her whole train to the ha- 
bitation of her fature husband, Tlie festivi- 
ties last three days: the company dance, feast, 
and make merry; the youths have an oppor- 
tunity of forming an acquaintance with the 
girls of the village, and thus 

many a passion which terminates in a new 


marriage.” ~! 
4: 


- x bei 
TIFLIS, THE CAPITAL OF GEORGIA. 


** The city itself makes but a mean 
appearance; for since the last destruction by 
Agha Mabommed Chan, in September, 1795, 
great part of it resembles a heap of rubbish, 
not more than two thirds of the houses hav-. 
ing been rebuilt. The streets are so ‘war. 
row, that the most spacious of them 
barely wide enough to admit an arba, without 
inconvenience ; whereas in the cross streets 
there is scarcely room for a horseman, and in 
dirty weather,two pedestrians often find it dif 

ficult to pass one another. Phe houses are care- 
| lessly built, in the Georgian fasbion, of bricks 
jaud rough stones, intermixed and cemented 
| with dung or clay; so that they scarcely ever = 
| stand more than fifteen years. There not 
one large or prominent building in the whole 
| city: some Georgian princes, nes to 
the Russian manners, “have, indeed, e 
for themselves habitations, which co! 
have two stories, and a gallery pieteiees 
|} them; but, with these exceptions, 
objects meet the eye,than wretched 
most of which are extremely filt 
dows are to be found in very few of tl 
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not always so much as stuffed up wil 
paper. ‘ i 
“The markets comprehend, according | 
the Asiatic fashion, the workshops of a 
artisans, You here fing a, whole street 
habited exclusiyely by shoemakers, ang 
cccupied by the shops of cap : 


ik 
ver-smiths, gun-mekers, and swe \ 
all pursue their respective occupations 
by their public industry, afferd ae 
spectacle to the; traveller.” 4 


: Tuts volume, the work of a Moravian 


those Missionaries combined, forms an in- 
. tetésting account of thdse islarids, from the 
time that the Danes, from Tranquebar, in 
1756, attempted fo establish there a com- 
mercial settlement: the ordinary of the 
Moravians then, at the command of the 
court of Copenhagen, sent out some of the 
brethren to endeavour to bring the inha- 
bitants acquainted with, revealed religion; 
and the colony, arrived at Tranquebar in 
1760. 

The accounts most to be relied on, of 
the inhabitants of these islands, are those 
given by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Fontana, and 
Lieut. Colebroke, in that learned work, 
entitled Asiatic Researches. ~ For~ the 
above work of, Letters, we are indebted 
fo the récollection’s of Haensel, the last, sur; 
viving Missionary. : 

Haensel complains much of the want of 
Articulation‘in the Nicobars; and their pro- 
‘nunciation being reduced: to a kind of 
sputtering, by,-their immoderate. use of 
betel, rendered it. difficult for him to: fiid 


they. did; not; whilst their gross supersti- 
tions rendered, them almost: incapable’ of 
receiving atiy improvement. Devoid of any 


the author ofevil through fear : yet, as Mr. 

Haensel remarks, they believe in a being 

most high’; but’iti what his goodness con- 

sists they know not, neither do they take 
+ any pains to etiquire; though they imagine 
the ‘world’to have been formed by him 
alone. 
They are good-natured, inoffensive, and 
void of all ferocity, exeept in those cases 
ere a juggler has. pretended to cure a 
ient (for all diseases are cured by exor- 
and-he chanee to fail ; for thejuggler, 
ve his own skill, declares that some 
son, by witchcraft, has’ sucked from his 
all the art of healing: he’ then pre- 
to discover the culprit, and woe to 
nh Whom the juggler considers as his 
y ; the death inflicted on the unhappy 
ch, diverts the thought of the deluded 
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issionary, or rather the joint work of 


notion of the’ Godhead, they worshipped’ 
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Letters on the Nicobar Islands. 1 Vol. 8vo. London, 
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relatives of the patient from farther inves- - 


tigation of the exorcist’s skill. 
Mr. Haensel describes their inorditiate 


love of tobacco, in the following ‘passage, . 


while he yet proves how much fonder they 
were of rendering the rites of hospitality, 

“« When they had nothing to sell, they 
would come and fetch their. portion of té+ 
bacco, which we never refused them as long 
as we had any, till by.she non-arrival of the 
ship, we were left entirely without it, We 
therefore told the captain of the village, that 
as we had no more tobaceo, the people need 
not bring us any more provisions, for we had 
nothing to give in exchange, The captain 
did as we desired, yet on the very next day 
we were supplied more plentifully than ever 
with the things we wanted. They would not 
eve wait for pay, but hung up their fruit 
and meat about the house, and went away. 
We called after them, and told them how we 
were situated. ‘Their answer was, when you 
had plenty of tobacco, you gave us as much 


| ds you could sparé; now, though you have 
| got no more of it, we have provisions enough, 
‘aiid you shall Rave as* mach as you want, as 


long dé wé have any, till you’ get more to- 


: baeeo.” : 
out when they understood him or when |} 


Mr. Hensel ‘collected above eighty dif. 
ferent species of serpents in these islands, 
and niéutions, in particular, a réd scorpion, 


the bite of which is extremely venomous, 


aud he’ spetks also of the Nicobar bats, 
which are as large asa common cat; some 
of which have heads like dogs, and others 
like cats; but the insects, unlike those of 
other warm climates, are néither noxious 
nor troublesome. A malignant fever and 
a liver complaint are, however, prevalent 
atid generally fatal ; and proved particu- 


Jarly so to the Missionaries. 


, On the failure of the mission, Mr. Haen- 
sel speaks with a humility and sincerity 
which highly interests’ the admiration and’ 
feelings of the reader. 

“ ¥ cannot help observing, that when we 
speak of the total failure of cur endeavours, 
jwe have cause, in a great degree, to blame 
curselves. For my part, I must confess, with 


humble shame, that I svon lost nly faith. 


and courage, brotherly love having ceased to 


‘prevail between us. It is true, our trials 
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were great, and the prospect most gloomy ; 
but we have seen, in other instances, what the 
Lord can do, by removing obstacles, and 
giving strength to his servauts if they are one 
in spirit, pray, and live together in unity, 
and prefer each other in love. This was too 
much wanting during the latter part of our 
abode.” 


Iu another part of the work, he treats 
thus feelingly on the same subject :— 


“Ob! how many thousand tears have I 
shed during that period of distress and trou- 
ble! I will not affirm that they were all of 
that kind, which 1 might with David pray 
unto the Lord, “ to put into his bottle,” and 
ask, “are they not in thy book?” For I was 
not yet fully acquainted with the ways of this 
people, and had not yet a heart wholly re- 
signed to all his dealing, Oftentimes self. 
will, unbelief, and repiving at our hard lot, 
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Brand's apoio Antiquities, arranged and revised, with Additions, by Hoy zi, 
F. R. S.—London. 


— 


We are here presented with the revival 
of a work which was published, we be- 
lieve, about the middle of the last century, 
and which threw much light on many of 
the ancient customs observed by our fore- 
fathers, and still continued, by long habit, 
amongst their numerous progeny. 

The author begins in the first volume 
with New Year's Eve, when the wassail 
bow! was drank at twelve o'clock, to drink 
the old year out and the new one in: and 
this custom is yet regularly observed by all 
lovers of couviviality, and who are fond of 
drinking the grace-cup on every occasion. 

Twelfth-day is the next wassailing which 
the present compiler of this instructive 
work describes, and which he relates iu the 
following manner, as observed in Glouces- 
tershire :— 


** At theapproach of the evening, on the 
vigil of the Twelfth-day,. the farmers, with 
their servants, meet together; and about six 
o’clock walk out toa field where wheat is grow- 
ing. In the highest part of the ground, twelve 
small fires, and one large ove are lighted up. 
The attendants, headed by the master of the 


family, pledge the company. in old cider, 
‘which circulates freely om these occasions. 


Aciccle is formed round the large fire, whev, 


i 
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was mixed with our complaints and cries unto — 
bim. Do not, therefore, think them so very _ 
pure and deserving of pity as they may seem.” 
When Mr. Haensel was sent to break 
up the establishment, and bring the last 
surviving Missionary from Tranquebar, he 
affectingly describes the sensations with 
which he executed the task:— 


“ Words cannot express the painful sensa- 
tions which crowded into my mind while I 
was executing this task, and making a final 
conclusion of the labours of the bretheren in 
the Nicobar Islands ! 


ny! 


“ When I beheld our ee 


eleven. of my brethren had their 
place, as seed sown in a barren laud, I 
into tears, and exclaimed, “ surely all pert 
not have been done in vain!” Often had I visit. 
this place, and sat down and wept at their 
graves,” 


‘ ‘T* 
th ere 


‘ 
hie 
poe 
ins 


a general shout and halleoing takes. 
which you have answered from all thea 
villages. Sometimes fifty or sixty. es 
fires may be all seen at once. This being Ale sh 
ed, the company return home, where the good 
houbewife and her maids, are prepari: 
supper. -A large cake is always provided, 
ahole in the middle, After supper, 
pany all attend the bailiff (or head 
oxen) to the wain-house, where the ) 
particulars are observed. The master,” 
head of his friends, fills the cup, ; 
strong ale, and stands opposite to 1 ; 

finest of bis oxen. He then pledges bh. eptie 
curious toast, the company follow his e ~mple... 
with all the buhet oxen, addr ig eacl 
his name, This being finished, the lai 
is produced, and, with much ceremg 
ou the horn of the first ox, 
above mentioned. The ox is then 
make hirg toss: his head: if he 
cake behind, then it is the perqui 
mistress; if before, the bailiff hi: 
the prize. The company then r 
house, the doors of. which they fir 
nor will they be opened” until | 
songs are sung. On their 
a scene of mirth aud jolil Sy 
lasts the greater part of the nig 


Mr. Brand has often, 7! 
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Se cemniabiihaue or tienkat wine’ larvae + aesgnunacan tatters al Hesperides of Herrick, which serve to 


throw much elucidation on the'established 
customs of our ancestors; as on the draw- 


ing for King and Queen on Twelfth-night. 


“‘ Now, now the time comes, 
With the cake full ef plumbs, 
When beanes the King and the sport here; 
Besides we must know, 
The pea also, 
Must revel as Queen of the court here.” 


He then mentions an old Norman cus- 


tom observed on this night. 


* «© In Normandy, they place a child under 
the table, which is covered in such a manner 


with the cloth, that be cannot see what is do- 


Sl Cl eet 


ing ; and whet the cake is divided, one of the 
company, taking up the first piece, cries out, 
Trabo Domine, pour qui? The child answers Pour 
ze bon Dieu. The King is chosen by drawing 
Yong or short straws. Otherwist, whoever gets 
the bean chooses the king or queen, according 
as the person happens to be a man or woman.” 


The following rustic piece of supersti- 


tion, in the west of Devonshire, is curious | 
enough :— 


 sisattiitiabicanesinait tend tammnenie race eten aap 


“A superstitious notion prevails in the 
western parts of Devonshire, that at twelve 
o’clock at night, on Christmas eve, the oxen, 
in their stalls, are always found on their knees, 
as in an attitude of devotion ; and that since 
the alteration of the style, they continue to” 
do this only on the eve of Old Christmas-day. 
An honest countryman, being on the edge of 
St. Stephen’s Down, near Laugceston, Corn-~ 
wall, infarmed me, October 28, 1790, that he- 
once, with some others, made a trial of the 
truth of the above; and watching several 
oxen*in their stalls on Christmas, at twelve 
o’clock at night, they observed the two oldest 
oxen only fall upon their knees, and as he 
expressed it in the idiom of his country, make 
a cruel moan like christian creatures.” 

The second volume abounds with a de- 
tail of “ Popular Antiquities ;” amongst 
which we find the otherwise luxurious 
Henry VIII. reposing only on straw. For 
it was the custom, Mr. Brand says, “ for 
certain persons to examine the straw which 
composed the king's bed, that no daggers 
‘might be concealed therein.” 


VOYAGE TO THE ISLE OF ELBA. 


Voyage to the Isle of Elba. By Arsenne Thiébaut de Bernaud. Translated by William 


Jerden. 


1 Vol. 8vo. Longman and Co. 


— 


Unver the immediate auspices of the 
French Institute, the author of the above 
work undertook his classic travels from the 
year 1801 to 1807, That M. de Bernaud 
is a man of judgment and literature cannot 
be denied; yet like too many possessed of 
a high degree of classical knowledge, there 
is a vein of pedantry and affectation runs 
through his style, which in describing the 
scite and various properties of different 
countries, is more easily dispensed with 
than in those writings which require pro- 
% Badity and depth of erudition to treat 


interesting, and to the merit of the 
ator, much praise is due, who while 
has preserved the true sense of the ori- 
1 W has divested it, in a great measure, 


ve he Isle of Elba was known to the Greeks 
nder the name of Aethalia. Among the 
Etruscans and Romans it was called I!}ua or 


va, of which the moderns have made Elba.” 


i 


POPULATION AND INDUSTRY OF ELBA. 

“ The Isle of Elba was peopled long before 
the use of that iron, which it furnishes so 
abundantly, was known; before Rome was 
built—the Etruscans were its first occupants. 
Its population must have been very consider- 
able, as we know from Virgil, that it. contri-' 
buted three hundred chosen soldiers to Zneas» 
in his wars with Turnus. 

101778, the Isle of Eiba contained scarcely 
eight thousand inhabitants. At present (1808) 
the number amounts to nearly twelve thou- 
sand. From a comparative calculation of the 
births and deaths, it appears, on an average 
estimate, that the births are equal to one in 
twelve, and the deaths to ene in twenty- 
three. 

“ Remarkably attached to their native soil, 
the inhabitants of the Isle of Elba love labour, 
and in the hour of common danger they are all 
soldiers. Like the early Romans, we observe 


them with equal pleasure and eagerness, pass ~ 


from the cultivation of the earth to the toils 
ofacamp. Oftener than once they have beer 
seen repulsing the herdes of barbarians who— 
sought to invade their countrry, or reap their 


$04 


harvests. Pianosa, whence they procure a 
large quantity of grain, is still red withthe 


blood of the-Turks slain by them in defence of 


their rights. They have, indeed, been, some- 
times overcome, but their despair and, bold- 
ness have rescued them from the hovrors of a 
long and. oppressive slavery. 


.“ The Elbpise are, in general, good and hos-. 


pitable, and bear no resemblauce tothe Pheaci~ 
ans,but like all weak nations, they are flatterers, 
“They are of an ordinary height, and well 
made, robust, and of an excellent constitution, ; 
they. ave born seamen, are passionately fond 
of the chace,,.and of ail manly exercises.. Their 
hair is generally black, , their complexion 
brown, and, their looks. lively aud, penetrating. 
The active and frugal life to which they are 
accustomed, contributes to render them hardy, 
ardent, and brave, and to preserve their 
health. ; ‘ 
“ Although education, which always exer- 
cises a direct and material influence upon the 
habits of life, and‘upon the happiseas or mi- 


sery Of mankitid, is much neglected in the | 


Isle af Biba; althougly perpetual’ revolutions 


and violent commotions, which Have eo oftet | 
struck at the rvot of the security and property | 


ofthe people, have imparted to their character 
a singular degree of asperity, the Elboise; do 
not inherit that spiritof hatred and revenge 
which is the distinguishing feature of some 
other nations. 

DRESS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS, 

“ They are unacquainted with the mon- 
strous luxury of cities. A hat, of black straw, 
awhite boddice, a.short, petticoat of red or 
blue, is the whole. attire of thé women. Ai 
flower, ribbons, a huge, ring; large eav-rings;. a 
gold chain, the precious metal-of whiebyis lost 
in alloy, these are objects.of the female co: 
quetry, which is not destitute of charms, 

“ The food of the inhabitants consists of: 
dried pulse, cheese made from the milk of 
ewes, of which the smell and taste resemble 
that of bad grease; good bacon of alight qua. 
lity, salted. and smoked. provisions, coarse 
bread, fresh fish, of which the tunny is the 
chief, and afew vegetables. 

“ The strictest. economy prevails in their 
use of food. It is only upon holidays, that 
fresh meat, and a white wine, rendered exeel- 


lent by the utmost, care in making, are’per- |} 


mitted to. be placed) upow their tables. 

* Their houses are low; the interior arrang. 
ed. with neatness, and the furniture vitaples |} 
but solid. 

“ Their: beds. are remarkable for their size; 


three, four, and often six persons sleep upon || Lungone are covered, sf 
them sparther. One. is frequently held to be'! ‘The Isle of Elba’ co 
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|The period of the vintage is, oeene 
|| the cultivators, of the vine. . Mirth is: 


sufficient fora whole family. The useof these 
beds, so frequent in Italy, may be traced 
the cra of the brilliant age of chivalry, 


“ At Elba, the pleasures 
the people are not of the est peta 
tion. Dancing is the favoarite a 


the youthy but it wants that & 
timent, that vivacity of nite 

variety of attitude, which is so enchanting ia 
the countries of Rome, Naplés, 

Pouille, and Cafabria. Even in 

harvest there is litele gaiety; the €or’ is 
threshed under a bunniig sum, and im the 
evening, we do not hear, asin the-plainsof 
| Tuscany,the violin,or the maudelipe, announce 
that the toils of the day-are at am nd— 
every heart, is happy; the pleasures of 
table do not here cause the » 
resound with the joyous shouts of #1 


—— 


most obstreporous, and while the grapes are 


gathered, echo is taught Paton be 


notes of musical instruments, nigotiva 

“ The language of the cou sa 
which the radical words are in the 
dialect: it is of easy propunciation, far 
from disagreeable. _ 

“ Thre colonies: which re-peopled the Isle of 
Elba, after the devastations of Barbarossa and 
Dragult, came from Naples and Tuscany 
owing to'this it is by ats rien aa 
food, in.particular families, the habits of the 
métropolis; and in ie J = gentleness, 
ease, and natural fi c 
studied politeness an pad 
the gross_ manners and (he ung 
our of the Neapolitans, and- 
spring from selfishuess, whi 
ambition, wealth, or passion, the. we 

“ The practice of carryin, 
employing them on tte’ Hy “triv 
a practice so common ‘ 
aud Romans, does not exist: (the 5 
Elbe. I have beea assured tint the 
inhabitants: held) it imal that 
there hasi nob occurred singe maton a | 
this sort, withia the memory 

“ Robbery is very commen 


more rare.” 


‘small, and hemp is not cu! 260 t 
‘they use is manufactured fro) 
the numerous’ aloes with wi 


Y 


ample store of all the species of fruittreescom- 
mon to Europe, except the apple. Pears, 
cherries, peaches, and prunes, arrive at perfect 
maturity ; but they are rather of the wild sort, 
and their flavour is insipid. The lemon, the 
pomegranate, and the orange thrive, but their 
fruit does not possess. the most perfect taste. 
Figs and chesauts are very plentiful. 

“ The wine is fine, and too abundant, be- 
eause it too frequently occupies a soil which 
would much better suit the cultivation of corn. 
- The grape is of an excellent quality. 
FISHERY. 

a“ Oysters of different sizes, some of which 
contained pearls, were formerly caught off the 
coast of this Island. This fishery has long 
ceased here. 

” 4 It was not without great trouble that I met 
with a few small oysters near the rocks of Cape 
St. Andrea, the pearls of which were about the 
size of a:common pin’s head, They are of a 

very fine colour, . 
iar ‘The Tinny anunally aiite the aca of 
Laly in shoals. The fishery is, very consi- 
. derable, and forms an essential branch of the 
commerce of the Isle of Elba. It takes place 
twice in a year: the first begins about the 
1sth of April, and ends in the beginning 
of July; the second, called the return jishery, 
happens in Bela uber and October, It is 
carried on at Porto Ferrajo and at Marciana. 

“ This is a truly curious, but, at the same 
time, a barbarous sight. Itisa period of fes- 
tivity for the country: the sea is covered with 
boats, joy sparkles in every face—all eyes are 

fixed upon the nets, the tunnies arrive, they 
enter, and fill all the chambers of the vast 
inclosure; they are pierced with a very sharp 
iron harpoon, with two prongs, and the gulf 
is coon reddened with their blood. 


c] 
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“ The annual amount of these two fisheries 
is estimated at.25,0001. sterling. Out of the 


produce the contractor engages to give a cer- 
‘ain sum to the hospitals.” 


HERMITAGE OF MONTE SERRATA. | 


“In adelightful sitvation iu the midst of 
stupendous rocks, whose sbarp and rugged 
summits seem to pieree the clouds,.at about 
the distance of two miles from the city, we 
find the charming Hermitage of Monte Se- 
rato. We pass to it through an alley of cy- 
press trees. I have sometimes stopped in 
this picturesque place, where tle fresh springs 
yield delicious water, and which seems fondly 
to mingle with the excellent wine which the 
hermit lavishes on all who visit him. This 
tranquil retreat enjoys a certain something of 
Oseian in it, which 1 know not bow to de- 
scribe, which insensibly soothes us to medi- 
tation and delight, elevates the soul to sub- 
lime thoughts, and makes its inhabitants for. 
get their pains and all the corroding cares. of 
life. There all is calm, all well adapted to 
invite sensibility to pour forth its whole soul 
in boundless confidence. The wild magnifi- 
cence of nature, agreeable, solitude, a view, . 
which extending from the fertile plain, is 
finally lost in the wide expanse of the ocean; 
murmurs, sweetly prolonged, which fill the 
heart with numerous ideas of long life; the 
concerts of the feathered songsters ; an un- 
clouded sun, spreading life and light around; 
and a moon, whose silver rays throwing the 
shadows of the trees on the neighbouring 
rocks, a long and fugitive train, produces a 
magical effect. Such is the hermitage of 
Monte Serrata.” : 


LETTERS OF LORD NELSON TO LADY HAMILTON. 


Letters of Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton. 2 Vols, 8¥0, Lovewell and Co. 


Okzrainep by treachery, made public 
y for the sake of lucre, it was, not with- 
a degree of indignation, we first pe- 
the commencement of this collection 
ivate trust, confidence, and tender 
ip; it seemed like dragging the 
e warrior from, repose, ta expose his 
kness, (and what mau has not his weak 
?) and endeavouring to find blemishes 

haracter, which exulting Britous have 
viewed with an admiration amount- 
to enthusiasm. 


. 


———— 


| But, on a more close investigation, we 
find malignity exerting her poisonous arts 
in vain: lovely in person, in possession of 
the most striking feminine accomplishments, 
and peculiarly fascinating in maners, we 
find Lady Hamilton addressed by many a 
maritime here, in his, warm and unshackled 
manner, as something more than angel, 
and the very goddess of his idolatry; even 
the saturnine St. V—, declares himself am- 
bitious to be named her knight." 

This is the language generally address: 


tow 
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to beauty, and in a more particular manner, 
from the navy and army. A perfect Queen 
in Naples, Lady Hamilton irradiated the 
little sphere aronnd her, wherein she shone 
the arbitress of taste and the dispenser of 
hospitality: the quiet English souls, who 
never quit the narrow circle of their fire- 
side, must not weigh their gravity against 
those, who, separated by distant seas, while 
they adopt the more unrestrained manners 
of more genial climates, are the joy and de- 
\ light oftheir well-received countrymen and 

country women, who are doomed, like them- 
’ selves, to foreign lands. 

Never can we agree with some of our 
cotemporaries, in calling the letters of Lord 
Nelson coarse or fulsome; they betray only 
warmth of heart in the energy of their ex- 
pression, and where often less is meant thau 
what really meets the ear: but to say that 
these letters were made public with the 
sanction of Lady Hamilton, we shall ever 
be inclined to believe an assertion both 
false and cruel. 

In one of these letters Lord Nelson shews 
himself a poet; and we think the following 
simple lines well worth transcribing :— 


“Though “ polished verse superior shine, 
Though sensibility grace every line ; 

Though ber soft muse be far above all praise, 
And female tenderness inspire her lays : 


Deign to receive, though unadorn’d, 
By the poetic art, 

The rude expressions which bespeak 
A Sailor’s untaught heart! 


A heart susceptible, sincere, and true ; 

A heart, by fate, and nature, torn in two: 
One half, to duty and his country due; 
The other, better half, to love and you! 


: — ; 
LECTURES ON THE ART OF WRITING. 


Extracts from a Work, entitled “ Lectures on the Art of Writing.” By J. ‘ars 


a 


FROM LECTURE III.—HISTORY OF WRIT- 
ING, &c. 

“WHEN the general diffusion of any art 

4r accomplishment has rendered its principles 

’ and practice familiar to every class of society, 

the difficulties that attend its first advance- 


ment, and impeded its future progress, are 
too 


ee 
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frequently forgotten. Simple and eaay as ||. 


Sooner shall Britain’s sons resigm 
The empire ofthesea; 
Than Henry shall renounce his faith, 
And plighted vows to thee, ‘alee, 
And waves on waves shall cease to roll, | 
And tides forget to flow ; eS 
Ere thy true Henry’s constant bove, rr 

Or ebb, or change, shall know.? 
In one letter, the following passage ex- 
cites a strong sensation in the bosom. of all 
Nelson's friends and admirers:— 
“| shall endeavour to do what is right in 
every situation; and some ball may soon 
close all my accounts with this world of care 
and vexation.” : > to. dee 
We find in the above letters, that the 
Rey. Mr. Nelson, the father of Lord Nelsor 
admired Lady Hamilton for the sweetness 
of her disposition and the elegance .of her 
acquirements, as much as did his valiant — 
son. She was, indeed, once, the admira- 
tion of all who knew her; but Lady Hamil- — 

ton has, no doubt, seen enough of the world 
to find summer friends ready to desert her 
in the chill winter of declining years, and — 
in the dark hours of affliction. ~ = = 
In regard to some coarseness of expres- 
sion in Lord Nelson's letters, where he calls J 
a woman, whose treachery he has dis- 
covered, by a name too coarse for us to re- 
peat, the fastidious reader ought to reflect — 
that England’s great hero was a sailor; that 
he spoke from the undisguised feelings of 
his heart, that he spoke to the friend of his 
heart ; and whether that friend is male or — 
female, friendship owns not half confidence! _ 
friends should have but one soul, one heart 


J 
between them. ~ ae ¥e 


the expression of our thoughts 
by the combination of alphabetical 
may now appear, it was not 
lapse of many ages, and the ad 
experiments, that it was reduce 
system and generally practised. My 

“ We have two modes of comm 


js, and the other, by (means,of characters 
e Instances daily oceur,) and, fre- 
g ‘quent opportunities offer of perpetuating our 
thoughts to posterity, and also of communi- 
cating them to persons far distant fromus ; 
and as‘sounds do not extend-far beyond ‘the 
: moment and) place where they are utrered, 
7 figures or characters have been inveited after 
pieaente in order that our ideas might par- 
ae of extension and duration: the mode 
communicating our ideds by, sigus and 

' figures at first consisted in designing naturally 
_ the forms or outlines of things: thus to ex- 
" the idea of a man or a’ horse, “the form 
_ of the one or the other was represented. We 
hare from the ancients, that the first stage of 
writing consisted merely of a rough outline or 
simple picture; they. knew how'to paint be: 
fore they knew how to write. We find among 
_ the Mexicans'a remarkable’ proof ef this; they 
employed no other method than that of con- 
-veying their sentiments by:means of painted 
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pictuses; in, ‘this .way,.they. preserved and 
transmitted their laws and history. |. 

_ When the Egyptians were desirous to re- 
present two armies, arranged in battle array, 
they, painted two, hands, one of which helda, 
buckler,,and the other a bow. Ne 4, 

‘* A lion was emblematical of courage; a 
sheap, of, mildness; a, doves; of i IDBOEABER » 
and the bull, of. strength, is 4 , 

‘© At length, however, men became emule 
of the imperfection, the ambiguity, and pro. 
lixity of these methods of communicating with 
each other, and began to.copsider the advan- 
lage, of employing signs, which, should not 
stand directly for, things, but for..the words 
employed i in speech to designate those things, 

“ It is evident. from the books of Moses, 
that letters had been invented prior to the age 
he lived in, and in all probability, by the 
Egyptians,, The united testimony of anti- 
quity conduces to prove that they were first i im- 
ported into Greece by | Penne balay, 7 
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’Capratn Lisransxy ‘sailed from 
Cronstadt in July, 1803; arrived at Tene- 
riffe in October, and doubled Cape Horn 
in’ the course of the succeeding March, 
1804, and from thence reached the Mar- 
--quessas and Sandwich Islands. He was 
" patronised by his Imperial Majesty, Alex- 
ander, in this voyage, which he undertook 
partly at his own desire. 

From his description of the Marquessas 
Islands we quote the following remarkable 
passage :— 

“In rich families every woman has two 
husbands ; of whom one may be called the 
‘assistant husband. This last, when the other 
js at home, is nothing more than the head 
ervant of the house, but, in case of absence, 
cises all the rights of matrimony, and is 
obliged to attend his lady wherever she 
It happens sometimes, that the subor- 
artner is chosen after marriage; but 
1 two men present themselves to the 
man, who, ifshe approves their ad- 
appoints one for the real husband, 
other as his auxiliary; the auxiliary 
ally ‘poor, but handsome and well 
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Supplement. 


A Voyage round the World. By Urey Lisiansky, nate in pee ae Ss 


a 
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“ The foodiof, these islanders consists’ chieay 
of fish, swine, cocoa uutsy plantains, baiianas) 
bread fruit, tarro root, and sugaricahe.vo'The 
last iswather a searce article; awalso‘is pork, 
which, seldom, makes its appéarance: baton 
occasions of festivity. Both sexes: eat their 
meals together, except. when public dinners 
are given in the dining FOOTE >. where women 
dare not appear, 

“ In case ofa bad Bierviéet the’ abe suffer 
dreadfu) ily, as they never lay-up a sufficient 
stock of provisions to preventithe horrors of 
fantine. A fewoyears ago numbers of! them 
were obliged to roam among the’ mountains 
in search of what they could find,leavingitheir 
wives and children, at home | dying hei 
hunger. > af 

“ Considering the mild.temper of the inha- 
bitants of this island, it is difficultito believe 
that they are cannibals. Roberts, however, ~ 
assured me, that the bodies of the prisoners 

taken in war were eaten, all-but the skulls, 
which were preserved for trophies, We pur- 
chased several of these skulls; paying a kuife 
for each: but neither their) wearing them as 
trophies, nor offering, them for sale, proves 
cannibalism; like other savages they: maycut 


| off the heads, of, their vanquished wep. 
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without the idea occurring to them of eating 
their flesh. 

*¢ The Marquessans carry on war both by 
gea and land. Their arms consist of heavy 
clubs, spears, and an instrument in the form 
of asmail oar. The clubs are four feet nine 
inches long, with a broad and flat apper end, 
which is generally carved with different figures. 
The length of the oar is six feet, and the 
spears are from eleven to thirteen feet. Be- 
sides these formidable weapons, the islanders 
are expert in throwing’ stones from slings 
made of the fibres of the cocoanut. Though 
not deficient in courage, they never fight 
openly. They are very much afraid of fire- 
arms, the destractive power of which they 
learned some time since from an American 
ship, from which a shot was fired that killed 
one of the royal family, whilst he was swim- 
ming about with a great many others of his 
countrymen, The circumstance was this: 
one of the islanders threw a bread fruit on 
board, which struck the captain, who was 
walking on the quarter-deck.. The sentiuel, 
secing this, instantly discharged his musket, 
and, missing the guilty person, unfortunately 
shot a brother of the king. This has pro- 
duced such an effect, that the sight alone of 
fire-arms is sufficient to keep the whole island 
in awe. 

“ The simplicity of this people is astonish- 
ing. Their actions seem the result of instinct 
rather than of common sense, which makes 
them often commit faults ruinous even to 
themselves. Theft is so common among 
them, that hardly any thing is safe in their 
houses, especially in time of scarcity. 

“IT can easily credit this propensity of 
thieving, when I recollect that the king’s 
brother himself stole a piece of sugar from me, 
and, ‘being accused of the crime, endeavoured, 
in the most barefaced manner, to persuade me 
that it was committed by a duck which I had 
given him, and which was then under bis arm. 

« Every one hereis persuaded that the soul 
of a’ grandfather is transmitted by nature into 
the body of his grandchildren. It is also a 
current opinion, that there are individuals on 
the island who can cure the effects of the 
strongest poison, by simply rubbing the sides 
of the patient with their hands, which is sup- 
posed to make the poison come out from 
under the ribs, But the belief in evil spirits 
has the greatest weight, and is carried to the 
greatest absurdity amongst them; for it is 


~ imagined that these spirits come sometimes 


into houses, and by whistling, and other tre- 
mendous noises, demand pork and cava, or 
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ava, which being placed in the middle of the 
room, and covered, are immediately devoured 
by them.” 


In the two separate districts, or govern- 
ments, of the Sandwich Islands, Mr. Lisi- 
ansky informs us, that on the demise of the 
king twelve persons aré killed, and every 
person of each Sex in the island is¢om 
to lose a tooth! He gives the following: ac- 
count of these islanders:— 


“ ‘The inhabitants of the Sandwich Isle 
are of amiddle stature, and of a dark com. 
plexion. Inthe men the form of the counte- 
nance varies; some have even a perfect Eu- 
ropean face. The women, on the contrary, 
nearly resemble each other ; the face in all 
being round, the nose'small and flattish, a and. 
the eyes black. The hair of both sexes 
black and strong. ‘The tien cut theirs in dif. 
ferent forms; but the prevailing fa: 
present is that of a Roman helmet. The wo- 
men crop theirs close, leaving a ridge, about 
an inch and a half loog, sticking up, and ex- 
tending from side to side on the forehead. 
This ridge of hair they daub over every after- 
noon with asort of pomatum, (if i use 
the word,) made of shells and corals, to give it 
a yellowish appearance. The men do the 
same with theirs, colouring on hair 
which forms the crest of the Pee ac 
this practice we were at first led to s 
the hair of the head to be of two 
lours; for the ridge and the ie difereat 
tion of the hae they acquire by the 
daubings. Contrary to the wu: 
neighbours (the other islanders © 
Sea) these people neither paint pet 
wear ornaments in the ears ; they 
ever, bracelets on their arms, made of 


“The women ornament their ea 
wreaths of flowers, or worsted threads, 


ferent colours, ravelled out of Eu Evropent 
They commonly wrap themselves t ong 
piece of cloth, of the manufactu: u 
country, and in cold weather cover t! 
with broader pieces of it, everal | 
doubled. The rich and peer ang a : 
dressed alike, but, on particul: 

the rich put on their feather cloa! 
with their belmets and fans, form ; 
must be admired every where, 
are extremely fond of the Eure t 
receive, with pleasure, old shi te, jac 
trowsers. We parted here ith.a . 


in exchange for provisions oT 
of which we were ia-want,” — 
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The Gondolier. 
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a The Rejected Theatre. 
d a 
*  Wuen the mania for pomp and tin- 


& selled show shall be at an end; when the 

stage shall cease to be made a hippodrome, 

_ and the true histrionic art shall be encou- 

_ Yaged instead of these innovations; when 

the theatre again becomes the real veluti in 

_ speculum to the events, pursuits, and the na- 

tural -and heroic sentiments of mortals, 
jie ' 

(and, we trust, from the encouragemeut 

y latel y given to extraordinary talent, that 

BP guch:s day is beginning to dawn,) then ma- 

 nagers may turn, perhaps, to the Rejected 

i Theatre, as to anever failing source of ge- 

y nuine idea, real taste, and correct language. 

. some very appropriate songs, of The Gon- 

- dolier. Without wishing to depreciate 

- -other performances of this nature, we must 


We were much pleased with the perusal }} 


of the elegant comedy, interspersed with 


merit and stage’ effect. ‘The characters 
consist of an English nobleman, Lord For- 
rester, the Marquis Virezzi, with his son 


; Florindo, a conceited, pedantic coxcomb. 
; Pasquino, the servant to. Lord Forrester, 
; and Le Bourru,, the French servant to the 


Countess Colombo, are two under, but ied 
ie prominent characters, and who give, by | 
some laughable qui pro quos, a very hu- 


‘ morous effect to the different scenes. The 
y female characters are, the Countess Colombo, 
 Rosaura,*her daughter, and Corallina, an 
4 arch girl, waiting-maid to the latter. Lord 


| Forrester and Rosaura@ are inspired with a 
y mutual tenderness for each other, while the 
# Countess, imagining his Lordship to be 

) some English impostor, is desirous of seeing 
her daughter wedded to Florindo, with 
yhose father she is herself in love. In the 
zzo of the Countess is a room of statues, 
gst which is placed that of a gondo- 
mn a pedestal. Here, at the commence- 
of the.piece (the time evening) the 
tess nearly surprises her daughter, in 
tion with the English Lord, who, 
acilitate his approach to Rosaura, has 
en the disguise of a gondolier. The | 
A overs contrize to remove the statue before | 


the entrance of the Countess, and Lord 
Forrester personates the statue. Unable, 
howeyer, to master his emotions, as he 
hears Rosaura, in order to gain time, pro- 
mise her mother to receive the addresses of 
Florindo,' he leaps down; it is, however, 
dusk; the Countesshas, in her fright at the 
noise, hid her face with her hands, and the 
lover, at the intreaties of his mistress, again 
takes his former station. 

Corallina, the faithful Soubrette, is equally 
admired by the rival servants; of’ course, 
she prefers the lively young Pasquino to 
the'old French valet. A most laughable 
scene takes place towards the’ conclusion, 
fall of mistakes andincident. The Marquis 
Virezzi, desirous of hearing the confession, 
from the lips of the Countess, of her love, 
ji goes disguised to her palazzo as a monk. 


say, that we found in it a peculiar degree of || Pasquino has been dispatched by his master 


te bring a gondola, and the chorus of the 

_gondoliers i is to be the signal of the escaping 
\! of the two lovers; Rosaura enters with a 

light while Pasquino gets in atthe window; 

he snatches the monk’s cowl from the head 

of the Marquis, and his son, Florindo, who 

has, during the confession of the Countess, 

been concealed in a closet, rushes out, con- 
vulsed with laughter. At seeing Lord For- 
rester in the disguise of a gondolier, the 
Countess again reproaches him with being 
an impostor; the Marquis, however, soon 
recognises him as a nobleman of high rank 
and wealth; and his sincere attachment to 
Rosaura being proved, and her mutual af- 
fection, the Countess gives her cousent to 
the union, with which the piece coneludes. 

The chorus of gondoliers at the opening 
of the opera, offers a rich field for one 
composition: _ : 
« Light on the tide our oars iain # 
Break with soft curls its tranquil breast 5 
Light o’er the wave, through twilight grey, 
Holds our fleet bark its sparkling way.” 

Nor is the duet between Lord Forrester 
and Rosaura less admirable :— 
Lord F. “See, Jady, see, the gondolier, 

‘True to the vesper hour, is here. 
Qqe 


* 
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Ros. Well pleas’d I see the gondolier, 
True to the vesper hour,. is/here. 

Lord F, & Ros. Sweet is the wild birds’ warbled 

lay, 

To him who toils at opening day ;~ 
Sweet is the silver-murmuring stream, 
To him who faints in noon-tide beam : 
Sweeter to me the)twilight knell, . 

_») The far swung sound of the vesper bell, 

All. Hark! bark! bark! with solemn swell, 
Floats o’er the wave the weaper bell.” 


While’ Rosaura is playies with the jea- 
lous fears of her lover, the paring remark 


- 


is admirable: — anf , 
“ "The dawn of youth presents every object 


to me in all the fascinating vatiety of spring, | 


and the more distant charms of maturing wo- 
manhood aré obscured by that mist which the 
noon-day) of my fife will dissipate; but the 
perspective on which you gaze, is a.sober- 
tinted, autumnal scene, which partakes more 


, of the oscuro than the chiara.” 


“In those lighter scenes, to excite broad 
mirth, that of Corallina and her two lovers 
in the: dark cannot fail of its aim:— 


Le Bourru. Do not derange you, charm- 
ante Miss Corraline. Lovairs have de hawk’s 
eyes; me vatch-e you steal away in de dark, 

Corallina “Oh! Oh! 

Lord Forrester. This is incomprehensible. 
‘Te Bourru. Me fear me have pat-e you into 
von leétel fright, ‘ma mignenne. Votre:coeur 
palpite:: 1 did make-e your heart heat. |. Que 
jevsuis: beureux!) Your, tender lovaic did 
make-e your heart beat! |, 

“Pasquind. (Aside.) Why, the rascals, getting 
quite amorous (placing his hands on Corallina’s 
shoulders); and as I live he’s fumbling one of, 
her hands, 

'Corallina. Let £0. my hand ;,,you are very 
rude, Mounseer. 

LeBourru. Mais,nion, ma mie, je suis le plus 
tendre des amants. 

Pasquino. (Aside) 1 shall certainly murder 
the scoundrel, | (Pasquino removes Corallina’s 
hand, and slips his own in its place. ) ' 

Le Bourru. Vat delicate leetel hand! 

Pasquino. ( Aside.) Humph! A discovery! 

Le Bourru. Dese fingers be so smoodas de 
velvette, and (kissing Pasquino’s hand) smel} 
like de perfumes of Arabie. 

‘Pasquino. ( Aside.) its the first time then, 
Vil be sworn. 

Le Bourru., This leetel finger is as soft as 


one rabbit’sear. (Kissing Pasquine’s finger.) 
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Pasquino.. How happy the old fool makes — 


himself!" 


Le-Bourru continues his fooleries till he 
gets pinched by Pasquino, when he cries 
out, “ for vhy you pinchee me, Miss?” and 
the scene goes on in the dark till Pasquino 
is dismissed by Lord Forrester, between 
whom and Rosaura another lovers’ “quarrel 
takes place; after which the scene changes 
toa view of St. Mark’s Place illuminated, | 
and the following beautiful trio is sung :- — 


“ At break of dawn—at fall of night, 14 os 
Thy charms, dear Venice! are the same; _ 
Thy loveliness ue’er met the sight) . | 


OF those who do not bless thy name. 


1st Voice. Pleasure! Italia’s sons adore = 
Thy blessedname, and hymn shangetan he ry 
From Milan to Sicilia’s shore, nis 
And songs of gratulation raise. 
To thee, who hast, thro’ many a year, 
Chosen thy sainted dwelling here. 


Trio. At break of dawn, &c. ; ) - 
2d.and 3d Voices. When moonlight aides tie * 
scenes we love, a 


And half removes the veil of night, 
And Zendalettos seem to move, 

Upon a sea of liquid light, ., 
With panting hopes and breathless. haste — 
We swallow joys we seek to taste. 


Trio. At break of dawn—at fall of night,” &c. 


At the reconciliation between ‘Rosaura 
and Lord Forrester, ‘when Be is ‘convinced ; 
of her attachment to him, ‘his speech and 
her answer are well worth 1 recording :-— — 


Lord F. “To express what T feel to we ; 
yourself, were impossible: very few have been - 
initiated into the hallowed mysteries of intel- 
lectual passion. The vulgar. doctrines of love 
are like those elementary lectures. which 
Aristotle addressed to the common peopl 
but the metaphysical principles of the lover’ Fa 
art, like those of the Grecian philosopber, : 
communiceted to the most confiden f 
friends only. 


Ros. Since you are inclined to ie 2 ) 
tive, Vil furnish you with another alle 
has been vulgarly declared, that all Tos 
alike; but does not Ahi capricio 

|) Love, resemble the keen grammarian, 
fines the various meanings of emotion: 
nine-tenths of the world ‘consider’ 
mous?” &c. nel oie 
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Correspondence of Baron Grimm with the Duke of Saxe Gotha. Part I. By Diderot. 
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Ir is impossible for us to give any par- 
ticular outline of this mixed and yolumi- 
nous, work; as it is a collection of Jiterary 
and historical memoirs, interspersed with 
anecdotes. We. offer, however, to our 
readers, from this) celebrated publication, 
a great number of extracts, which, we | 
doubt ‘not, they ‘will find) amusing» and || 
interesting, aud which, for the general use 
of our readers,’ we 4 have rendered’ into 


English :— 


ANECDOTE OF MADEMOISELLE DE COR- 
NEILLE AND VOLTAIRE. 

<The father of this young person wasa 
tradesman, who’ was a'distant branch’of the 
family of the célebrated Corneille, but bad no- 
thing resembling that great man but the name. 
M. de’ Fontenélle, who’ was a near relation of 
Corneille’s, kuew ‘nothing of this man, who 
only made himself known’ when Fontenelle 
approached his’ huidredth year, and was near 
‘finishing his long earthly career. The father 
of Mademoiselle Corneille was, of course, for- 
gotten in the will of Fontenelle, and he pleaded 
in a court of law id vain.’ The players gene- 
rously gave him a!/benefit, and performed 
Rodogund, by which he gained six thousand 
francs; but the fortune of Mademoiselle Cor- 
neille was yet very precarious. " The Prince of 
Conti took it in his head to make this melan- 
choly descendant of Corneille sing an ode 
in honour of Voltaire. ‘The philosopher, de- 
lighted with being styled’ the father of the 
- French theatre; offered to take Mademoiselle 
Corneille under his’ protection, and have her 
educated under bis own eye, ‘by his niece, Ma- 
dame Denis. This gave ris¢ to the corre- 
sndence between Voltaire and Le Brun, 
“4° has been printed) Some rich and de. 
relations set their faces against’ this-ar- 
rement, fearing that the religious principles 
Wademoiselle Corneille would be overset, 
der the guidance of the first man in the age 
eia he lived ; but, as they must then have 
en the charge of her themselves, they at 
length consented that the young person should 


~ 


enter the broad and pleasant road to destruc- 


tion, according to their ideas. Envy sought 
to take from the merit of Voltaire in this 
transaction; aud others praised the goodness 
of the philosopher to the skies: if they weré 
wrong in one instance, they were guilty of ex- 
aggeration in the other, “Certainly he might 
have been the friend of Mademoiselle Cor- 
neille without so much. parade; and if, by 
chance, he had become weary of her, without 
providing for’her for life, he would have ren- 
dered her more miserable than if he bad left 
her ip her former indigence : but there were a 
set of people who were vile enough to predict 
this event, which did not take ‘place, but 
which served them to disseminate their 
venom oa the reputation of this celebrated 
genius.” Ms 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE REAL CHARACTER — 
AND WRITINGS OF THE FAMOUS COR- 
NEILLE. : b ext pod Po 
“ Peter Corneille had received from nature, 

genius, the most exalted ideas, and “a strong 

and vigorous understanding. If, with’ these 
great qualities, he bad been bat endowed with 
feeling, with a tender and susceptible “heart, 
he would have been, without doubt, one'of 
the first of men: but it isthe heart wh'ch | 

renders poesy truly elegant; itis that which, "S, 

in the most barbarous ages, aswell as in those 

which were more refined, gave ‘that touching ' 

character which served to render a poet im- 

mortal. The heart of Corneille: was dried up, 

and, being an emp'y void, he wasobliged'to 
have recourse to his head, so that reason 
usurped the place of sentiment.» Though 
born at a fortunate period, he yet was not for- — 
tunate enough to diseover the true source of 
taste; bis understanding had not been culti- 
vated by the study of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and his genius did not become bril- 
liant. A taste’ for Spanish literature, which 
had infected a great: part of Europe, com- 
pleted thé» corruption” of Corneille.» This 
poet, full of warmth and. strength of expres+ 
sion, established ithe Spanish influence on the 

French theatre, and substituted declamation 

and mistaken emphasis for elevation and true 

grandeur. If Corneille, with his superior ta. 


4 


| 
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lents, and with that art of reasoning which he 
possessed in so eminent a degree, had devoted 
himself to the bar, be would have beeu one of 
the first lawyers of this age, or any other; but 
dramatic poetry, which was then but in its 
birth in France, required a different kind of 
genius. His situations are generally sublime, | 
and the,first conception of his ideas grand and 
astonishing; but I will take upon me to say, 
that, whea executed, they seldom give satis. | 
faction to a well cultivated mind, or to a man} 
of real taste, His characters are generally out 

of nature: in bis happiest moments it is al- | 
ways the poet who is exalted, and draws off | 

our aitention from the actors. The genius of | 
his statesmen consist, in laying down political | 
maxims, with which our dogmatical works | 
abound, but which have never yet actually 
been adopted. His tyrants and wicked cha- 
racters have also theirpeculiar sentences, and 
do not scruple to speak aloud those principles 

which, though they enter their hearts, they | 
are so far from uttering them, that they scarce | 
own them te themselves. His tender and sen- 

timental characters are always reasoning, and 

always coldly, instead of seeming actuated | 
alone by the passionate warmth of their feel- | 
| 


ings. Every passion, but particularly that of 
love, instead of developing the secret emotions 
of the soul, becomes,;'in his pieces, only a 
tissue of the most commou-place reasoning. 

“Thus has truth been banished from the 
French theatre. from its: cradle, and, in the 

" finest pieces of Corneille’s, we may always cry 
out, ‘* really, that is'very fine, but it is what 
never could have happened.” In a word, if a 
lover, a tyrant, or a conspirator, was to act in 
the world, and make use of one single sen- 
tence, such as Corneille puts in his mouth en 
the theatre, he would be looked upon as a 
madman. How can any thing so false and 
puerile be supported by a sensible andience ? 
If they can applaud such errors, is it not fair 
to call their taste in question? 

“ One of the fancies the most difficult to 
get.out of our heads, and which we hear re- 
peated every day, is, that there is only Cor- 
neille who knows the proper style in which a 
Roman ought tospeak. lam-not surewhether 
it was not Louis XIV. and the great Coude 
which decided, this, matter, and of whom the 
ignorant public have become the echo; but 
Louis: XLV. born with an instinct which made 
him admire every thiag great, had very little 
wit, and yet less education; and Conde, 
though he knew how to gain a battle, knew 
nothing of the Roman genius. To have the 
air dnd the manners of a Roman, it is not 
enough that he must talk with a tone of ele- 
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vation on liberty and the republic. 
they presume to give to an actor che some 
a great personage, besides the general features 
of bis character which history has given him, 
it is requisite also to know the ideas, man- 
ners, aod customs of the age he lived in: now 
no one knew less of the manners of the Ro- 
mans than Corneille. He had learnt only 
from his Spanish studies the laws of chivalry. 
Not but what, like others, he was acquainted 
with ancient history, that isto say, he had 
read it, and had reaped-from it as little fruit, 
as the greatest number of those young persons 
do, who give several years toa study which 
ought to form their taste and’ extend their 
knowledge, but which they too ofien quit, 
without ever knowing theauthors whose works 
they have so often turned over; aud without 
seizing the character and the gevius of the 
age in which they lived—No, they have learat 
to associate modern ideas, to those ancient 
discourses, with which they have not the 
smallest connection. If Corneille had never 
undertaken any other kind of subjects than 
such as the Cid, his style would bave been al- 
ways natural; but in treating Roman subjects, 
he has given to his dialogue and tovhis princi- 
pal characters sentiments of chivalry, and that 
romantie bombast, that certain emphatic ce 
remony uoknewn to the Romans. We may 
cite as a proof that famous scene baw 
which begins with, “ Take a seat, Cinna ;” 
neither speaks a sentence but what os 
Corneille has transformed Augustus into’ a 
King of Castille, who reproaches bis vassal 
with felony; but the true Augustus, as he is 
represented to us in history, would, wot have 
made use of a single expression, such as. Cor 
neille has put in his mouth ; aud Cinna, bim- 
self, would have answered very. differently. 
Those who have read the. letters of Cicero, 
and the manner in which business was carried 
on at Rome, could never listen toa single line 
in this famous scene, of Cinna, w' Au. | 
gustus deliberates with Cinna and 
whetber he ought to keep or depose the em-— 
Pire, nor of that other political scene of Sere 
torius, which. is so. cried up, and which has 
made so many half-witted people, excla 
what a great man Peter Corneille. would hay 
been if, as a statesman, be had ‘ " 
the bead of affairs; he would have be 
cond Timon. There are none, but ¢ 
who could ever imagine.tl tant 
are regulated, in fact, in the 
they.are.in our tragedies ;)b en of 
understanding and of strict, taste, requ 
{ure in such discourses, and abhor all 
rhetoric of declamation,”.« __ 
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which I should bring upon myself by imy sim- 
plicity, my imprudence, and, indeed, by ‘my 
libertinism: you must ackhowledge that Tam, 
not formed to live among such people.’ Do 
you reckon as nothing thé cry that would be 
raised against me for the freedom of my man- 
ners?) None but fools would ery out against 
me, you will say. So much the worse, it would 
be better for me, ifthe censure came from the ~ 
wise; there would be less noise about it.— 
Fools have always the advantage by their 
aumbers, and itis the multitude which decide: 
we may fight against them as long as we 
please, but we shal! never weaken them; they 
will always be our masters, and remain the 
lords of the universe; give laws, and assign to 
every one his rank in society—there is no 
practice, no custom, or duty of which they 
are not the authors. In a word, they will al- 
ways oblige people of sense'to thik and act 
soniething like themselves; because it is a 
standing rule that the vanquished epeak, in 
general, the language of their conquerors. 
After this profound veneration, which you 
find 1 possess for the power of fools, am I 
wrong in endeavouring to get in favour with 
them, and ought I not to look on it as the 
happiest moment of my life when I am recon- 
ciled with the first sovereigns in'the world ? 
Pardon me for jesting while I reason; it is to 
help both you and myself to support the ennut 
such reasoning might otherwise cause. Be- 
sides, Horace, your friend and model, allowed 
himself to laugh while be was telling truth 5 
and the first philosopher of antiquity was 
surely not Heraclitus, I know you will tell 
me, that after my respect for the opinions of — 
fools, 1 might quit my present situation with- 
out entering into another; but the fools told 
me that I must have a ‘situation in society, 
1 proposed that of a man of lettérs: they told - 
me to beware of that, because I had'too much 
wit, Tasked them what they wished 3 shoulda 
do, and they answered me as follows :—‘We 
have wished for a numberof years that you 
should be a gentleman; we, now, desire that 
every gentleman should go to war. There. 
upon I gotablue coat aie took the cross. of 
Malta, and set off. ; wo) sae 


« You have ‘now numberless objections to 
make agajust the manner in which I adopted 
iny resoltitivns. I have often’ made ‘them’ 
against myself. Iwill send you the detail 
withall the’sincerity which you know belonga 
to'me, and will answer them with a serious- 
edd Hod do not tihagine me to be —— 
oF. 

2 \Pirst, you will tal me that I have not 


: “a 
-) 


fere is much originality and sprightli- 
$ in the following letter which we have 


the beginning of the year 1762 :— 


« At length, my dear Abbe, Tam about to 
exetule a project which has been always up- 
_ permost in my thoughts, and which your bet- 
er judgment always condemned, that of 
changing my condition. It certainly is not a 
_ trifling undertaking to begin a new life, as 1 
may say, at the age of twenty-four; perhaps 
you will tell me that I ought to reflect more 
seriously on this matter than my age and na 
tural vivacity will permit me; but do not con- 
demn me without having heard me once more ; 
and as in all things that relate to our happi- 
ness} there is no judge so proper as the parties 
concerned, suffer me, I beg of you, to plead 
and decide my own cause. 

<<] was in the direct road to fortune, the 
first steps I took were sufficient to ensure it to 
me. The most favourable circumstances 
seemed to be in unison, and presented the fu- 
ture to my imagination under the most brilli- 
ant colours. Without merit, I could, like 
many others, have obtained benefices; who 
' knows but what a few intriguing stratagems 
might not have placed me at the head of the 
clergy? Bat I had rather be an sid-de-camp 
in the army of the Prince of Soubise. The 
‘first rule of conduct is not to aim at being 
rich and powerful, but to find out which way 
our desires tend, and to follow them. Alex- 
ander, with all the gold of Asia in his coffers, 
- and the sceptre of the universe in his hands, 
sought happiness in Babylon ; and a humble 
herdsman of eighteen, finds it in a cottage, if 
he marries the little country lass he loves. 


* « But a truce to Alexander, and let us re- 
turn to speak of myself, who am much more 
like a herdsman than Alexander, You must 
be convinced that a sanguine disposition, a 
temper naturally thoughtless, and an inde- 
pendent spirit, are the three chief traits in my 
character: compare such a character with the 
duties of the state which [ have embraced, 
and then tell me if Iam fit for it? You are 
not ignorant ‘how impossible it is for me, and 
yet how requisite it is for every, ecclesiastic to 
0 nceal his desires, to disguise his inmost 
thoug ts, to be particularly guarded in bis 
ions, and above all, to binder ‘others 
vying into his actions. Think only of 
roci ious hatred, the envy and jealousy, 

thy meannesses which often, take 
Da de Rares of the aia and 


fee 
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sufficiently consulted my parents on the steps | 


1,was about to take, and, moreover, that 1 | might add to the favours he had already 


ought toreckon,on.their tenderness ; and by 
their .superior experience to regulate my in- 
tentions, , It is true that lam contented, with 
acquainting my mother and brother of my 
intentions without asking their opinion; for | 
[ think it, would be useless, tu do so, my reso- 
Jution being ,fixed—I should have deceived 
them if 1 had asked their advice in the full 
determination, not to follow it. If they had 
thought as did, things would have gone,on 
just, the same; if their ideas had mot agreed 
with mine, I should. have been sorry I could 
not haye yielded to their wishes—L had rather 
be guilty of a little want of form, than to de- 
ceive them or opeuly fly in their face, Of two 


‘unequal evils, you know which we ought to 


choose. But, perhaps, there is no occasion to 
form so decided a resolution. Are we masters 
of our will? Can we weaken or strengthen it 
at pleasure? And man, the inborn slave of 
his most. absurd fancies—can; he ;command 
those desires which, his reason approves ?— 
But ought we not always to.obey our parents? 
The respect we owe our parents has no term ; 
but obedience bas one marked by nature:— 
it ig that when the organs of our bodies and 
the faculties of our mind are entirely deve- 
loped, Atthat moment, we enter, as we may 
say, on possession of ourselves; the helm of 
our actions is placed in our own hands, and 
after having. been. taught by others how to 
live, we begin to live for ourselves. But do 
not we owe at all times, an unlimited. confi- 
dence in a mother? It is, this confidence to 
which I attended, in informing my mother of 
my intentions in) your hearing. The pain it 
seemed to give her, made me cautious. of 
speaking, to, her agaia on the subject, but did 
not prevent my following my plans ; the hap- 
piness of my life was concerned init, and that, 
I am sure, she would not wish me to sacri- 
fice. 


“ Secondly, you ask me ‘if the King is in- 
formed of my ebange of condition? The King 
has Often questioned me on the plan of life I 
meant to adopt, and I always had the cou- 
rage to answer him, for the last eighteen 
months, that I did not wish for promotion in 
my present way.of life; that what I had now 
was quite sufficient for;me; that my desires 
were rather to be happy than great. There- 
upon the King was desirous of speaking to 

_ me on some projects he had conceived on my, 
account, and which were enough to dazzle 
any one who had not taken his lessons from 
that wholesome philosophy taught me'by my 


a0 
oo O10 
oi0 oi0 


| I tried, however, to reinstate myself in | 
| good opinion of the Dauphin, which I ko 


best benefactor. I answered, that t 
ered.on, me,, but he could, never add tc 
gratitude or my content, and that if woule 
of more advantage to’ me to imitate his, mo; 
deration in my humble sphere, than to sink, 
under the burthen of his benefits. The Sing,|.,. 
surprised that I should put limits, as 1 may), 
say, to his beneficence, deigned to approve m 
answer, and bas fever since desired me to re-, 
tract my opivion, — 
“So much,: and enough concerning the 
tuation I am about to quit; let) us: consider 
now that 1am going to embrace. Now I wil 
confess wherein I am wrong. Yoware but to 
well acquainted, my dear friend, with myt 
tural wildness of disposition, and I have; 
occasion to remind you of my follies. To of 
give you an idea of them, itis sufficient only in 
to call to your remembrance what I drewupon be 
myself by the songs I composed on the Isle of | yj 
Adam, and. how shocking it was thought at) }, 
bothVersailles and Paris, that a man who wore 


couplets, which, would be scarce. pardonabl 
in any one in whatever situation. Those who: 
accused me at court, took; very good care)t0 
besilenton my, having takem too much,cham 
paign, which, together with my natural levity, 
made me scarce comprehend the senset 
next day of what I had composed only th 
evening before. 1 was condemned unadi- 
mously, and, I must confess, but too justly. 


Lhad lost. He told the person who spoke 
my favour ,and who read to him a letter T had 
written on the subject, that he wished to it 
terest. himself for me, and that he should. 
truly glad to see me ina situation more col 

formable to my character and the turn of my jj 
mind. This reason was what chiefly deter) 
mined me to enter the service; a reason which } 
I dare not cenfide to the King, as much a 
account of the shame I would feel in confe 
ing my fault, as from a fear of afflicting hi 
when he should learn how unworthy I am 0 
his kindness. ae 


people, who accuse me of ingratitude to 
my benefactor; I fear no reproaches ¢ 
head—my heart will always speak loude 
the tongues of my calumniators, and 
safely say, that amidst every one of thot 
ments, which. they employed in ¥ 
against me the most horrible thi 
thoughts dwelt with tender recollect 
the benefits 1 received from the Kio 


ning’ which, the author has ptoved 
1f to be endowed with very superior 


© give an outline of this voluminous 
ork cannot be expected from a periodical 
_ publication, open too, as our's always is, to 
Te " every meritorious effort of genius; suffice 
yal it to say, that the author evinces great his- 
1 sorical knowledge, while a fertile and strong 
anh imagination, conveyed in the mest correct 
_, , and beautiful style, entitles him to a con- 
tigi spicuous place amongst the best modern 


Prefixed to this work is a dedication to 
iba) the Pope; which being a true mulium in 
pilhme PONV, WE have translated, for the benefit 
fli. 1 of those readers who may not be conversant 
afietel in the French language. ‘To preserve the 
silinm beauty of the Poem we are compelled to 
jul give the extracts in their native dress: 
wig" Ihowever great may be the skill of a tran- 
suf" slator, the original must lose much of its 
shill native energy, and peculiar idiom, when 


ut put into a foreign language :— 
pat “‘ DEDICATION. 


oo auch oe “TO HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS VII. 
gull! = * Most Horny Farner,—Divine Provi- 
| tie ae! dence, after four years of captivity, again leads 
posed me to the feet of your Holiness.. During 
Jeane HE those years of trial I have finished the long 
pat to joe Poem, the first stanzas of which you so bene- 
opis volently and graciously were pleased to ap- 
jl prove. Iam now permitted again to lay this 
sugit?, work before the pontifical throne of Rome ; 
; vt my sojournment in that city, for several years, 
a yt has given your Holiness au opportanity of 
jell being acquainted with my sentiments. Your 
so pec remembrance, and your valuabie letters, have 
un 8 supported me, together with my wife and 
mi children, in the hour of adversity, even when 
; vit the hope of beholding you again seemed for 
hu ever shut out. At length restored to our 
ist “home, under your fatherly protection, how 


flit hi, can we sufficieatly express what we owe you? 
Lae ) In allowing me to mention only those benefits 
nal which, for teu years, you unceasingly showered 
F on us, and in deiguing to accept this dedica- 
tion, your Holiness has, if possible, augmented 
my gratitude, Permit me now, Holy Father, 
‘renew to you the oath of that fidelity and 
- +votedness which can only end with my life, 
siss your feet as I fervently implore 
ng. , 
 -© Of your Holiness, 
t faithful and devoted son in J.C, 
“ @ Locren Bonaparte.” 


Re 


cr 
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OF THE POEM IS FOUNDED. 


In the eighth century the Emperors of 


HISTORICAL EVENTS ON WHICH THE STORE 


Constantinople had lost their former power 


in Italy: King Luitprand had_ possessed 


himself of the Pentapolis, and, in this revo- 
lution, the city of Rome resolved to, own 
no power but that of the Pontifis. 


Gregory ILI. implored the assistance, of 


Pope 


Charles Martel, Prince and Duke. of the 


French; the menaces of this Prince caused 


Luitprand to cease from his enterprise. 
Astolpho, his successor, besieged Rome, 


and Pope Stephen IIL took refuge with 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, and 


King of France. Pepin in parliament 


declared war against the _ Lombards ; 
crossed the Alps, and vanquished Astol- 
pho, at whose death the Pope, and the 
King of France united, in order to place 
the crown ofthe Lombards on: the head of 
Didier; but scarce were the: eyes of Pepin 
closed, when Didier revived the pretensions 
pf the Lombards in Rome. The Greek 
Emperors; Leon [V. and Constantine, his 
son, had embraced the new heresy, and had 
been excommunicated. by the church. ' 


Didier made an alliance with Constantine; 


he married his two daughters, oue to Tas- 
sillon, Duke of Bavaria; ‘the other to Es- 
selin, Duke of Benevento: but Didier 
thought he should sooner attain his views 
by allying himself to Charlemagne, the 


oldest of Pepin’s sons, and he offered this 


Prince his third. daughter, Hermeugarda, 


or Armelie; Charles accepted his offer, and 
abandoned the wife he had taken during 


the lifetime of his father. Pope Adrian ex- 


pressed his displeasure at this scandalous 
conduct, but Charles persisted in his error, 
and . Didier, hastening his preparations 


against Rome, invaded the duchy of Spols 


letto, Here commences the action of .the 


Poem. 


‘Charles Martel and Pepin had always 
been at war with the Princes. of Aquitain, 
who, descended from Clovis, pretended to 


the throne: an alliance, 


jowever, was, ” 


formed, by giving a daughter of the Duke 
of Aquitain in marriage to one of the ad- 


verse Chiefs. Vaitire, a son of Hunaud, of 
Aguitain, again revolted, and made several 


incutsions ou the French territories. Pepin 


defeated him in a memorable battle, and 


Tt 
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Aquitain became united to France; but | Un nuage poudreux, descendu des me 
Gaiffre, the son of Vaiffre, nourished in his ' | Obscurcit les campagnes: : 
heart a deadly hatred against Pepin; united jj Dix mille Grecs armés franchissent 
with the Saracens, they rendered them- teaux: : 
selves masters of the passage of the Py- || !!*s@pprochent des murs. ‘Longin m 


leur téte, 
rennees, and the famous Roland, nephew A ' 
to Charlemagne, perished at Roncevalles, ee aaa da cay = pte 7 


" through their treachery. 


The dying Pepin divided his states be- 
between his two sons, Charles and Carlo- THE ATTA€K ON SPOLLETTO. — 
man; they joined their forces to appease || Viens embraser mon Ame, esprit gacré 
the troubles which had again broke out in Ciel ! 
Aquitain ; but they disagreed, and the dis- || Viens,redis-nous des Grecs Vattentat sacrilége, 
cord between the two Kings augured badly || De Spolete Vilfrid tenait alors lesiége, =~ 
for France, when Carloman died in the |, Vilfrid, ministre saint, dignede ?Eternel. 
flower of his youth, leaving two children, | Les pauvres, les mourants bénissaient sa 
Siagre and Pepin, under the tutelage of | présence. 
their mother, Gerberge, called in the Poem, }; D In eat point de soufirance 

# i : oat lhorreur ne se calme aux pore de sa 
Lanrentia: the nobles, dreading a mi- wee : 
nority, offered their crown to Charles, |) P 


De tous | Ih bordant | ch - 
which he accepted, to the prejudice of his | [we "aalerdh mamta ssn yo Noy 


nephews. The widow of Carloman, seeing |’ say eux le saint vieillard répandait ala fois” 
her sons dethroned, trembling for their Et les trésors du Ciel et les: biensde ln terres 
safety, fled with them into Italy. Siagre, |! 
the eldest, was made Bishop of Nice, and ié |, Quand les soldats lombards envahirent Spo- 
was imagined that Pepin also had embraced lete, 
an ecclesiastical life. Vilfrid osa braver le glaive du vainqueur. 


a : ; Ses priéres, ses veux, sa céleste douceur 
But in order to be acquainted with those | ajjegarent au moins les maux de la conquéte. 


foregoing events, and those which accom- |! {-e roi Didier sentit son courroux enchainé : 
_ panied the destruction of Lombardy as a Interdit, étonné, ro 


kingdom, it is requisite to read the history |' 11 révoqua soudaiu les ordres du carnage. 
of Charlemagne. An Epic Poem is often |! De Pévéque bientot révérant les vertus, 
known to depart from the rules of chro- |, Les farouches soldats déposérent leur rage; 
nology ; and some anachronisms are found | Et Vilfrid devint cher aux pitiesrce tte aux 
in this relative to the war of Charles with | vaincus. 
the Saxons, and also of his expedition in || Vilfrid sacrifioit au milieu des Latins. — 
Italy, which the author has previously ac- || Son front est prosterné devant le sanctuaire 3 
knowledged. || Ses sens sont absorbés dans le divin mystére ; 3 

This poem opens with the following | Il n’entend ni la voix, ni les pas des mite 


erik lot eckticn := Au centre de Pautel et sur la croix do 
Une image divine: ; 
| “Tes 


De Rome et des Lombards médite la défaite.” 


« Muse céleste! viens seconder mon génie: 
Redis-nous les hauts faits de ce héros chrétien | 
Qui, vainqueur de lui-méme et fiéau du pafen, 
Sauva Varche du Christ des fureurs de Vimpie. 
De vingt rois conjurés guidant les étendards, 
Contre les saints remparts 

Lange du crime en vain léve son front rebelle: 
Au glaive des Frangais Dieu livre les pervers: 
Sous les murs profanés de la ville éternelle 
Charle accourt et détruit la ligue des Enfers, 


C’est Vimage du Christ souffrant 

mortels, ~ 
Et calmant par sa mort Péternelle justice: — : 
A cet aspect les Grecs courent vers les autel: 
Et leurs cris furieux troublent le sacrifice 


LARLY ST. PETER, WITH THE § 
GEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH. 


“ Des apétres du Christ c’est ici le tombes 
Sur cent balustres d’or, des lampes é 
Eclairent nuit et jour leurs dépoui 

telles. ads 
Sans cesse on offre ici avelgue tr but 


De Punivers chrétien qui troubla le repos? 
Ce fut Didier. De Rome épiant la conquéte, 
Dans Vombre de la nuit il a surpris Spolete; 

- Crest 1A que de Byzance il attend les drapeaux- 


Les marbres précieux, Vagathe diaprée, 
De la tombe sacrée. , 
Décorent a Penvi les parois somptueux ; 
Les miracies des arts, chefs-d’ceuvre du génie, 
Autrefuis profanés au calte des faux dieux, 


_ Ornent de |’ Eternal la demeure chérie. , 


A droite sous Ja nef s’éléve une statue, 
|.  Assise, et dans ses mains tenant les ah ¢ du 
Ciel: 
. Des chrétiens empressés le flux contivuel 
Se succéde: chacun s’inclinant a su vue 
Invogue du Trés-haut le secours protecteur, 
i Dans si vive douleur 
' Le peuple se livrant aux transports de son 
zele 
: Baise le pied d’airain de son premier pasteur ; 
Et le métal usé par la lévre fidéle, 
i De la foi des Latins atteste la ferveur. 


= 


Le temple dans son sein déja ne regoit plus 

Des Romains affligés la trop nombreuse foule : 

Hors des portes poussée, elle céde et s’écoule 

Pareille a ocean pressé par le reflux. 

On eutend tout A coup des accords angéliques; 

Sous les sacrés portiques 

Le vicaire du Christ s’avance lentement : 

Dans un profond silence on se prosterne, on 
prie; 

" Del fixé vers le ciel, le pontife descend : 

ll marche, dans ses mains tenant la sainte 
hostie. 


Des prétres revétus d’une robe éclatante 

Le précédent: Vencens qui s’éléve autour 
@eux : 

A voilé le pontife en montant vers les cieux ; 

Mais du saint sacrement la sphére €tincelante, 

Des parfums consacrés perce les tourbillons 

Et s’échappe en rayons— 

Moins pur et moins divin, Pastrede la lumiére 

Triomphe quelquefois des nuages divers: 

Au milieu de leur ombre il poursuit sa car- 
ricre: 

Voi!é, mais lumineux, il régne dans les airs.” 


INVOCATION TO THE HOLY SPIRIT, 


“ Viens ranimer ma voix, remplis-moi de tes 
feux, 

sprit saint ! ouvre- moi les voutes éternelles; 

>réte a mes faibles sens le secours de tes ailes, 

souffre qu’un mortel ose parler des Cieux. 

and la nuit dans Jes airs a replié ses yoiles, 

, elarté des étoiles 

ce aux premiers fenx de Pastre étince- 
lant : 

eldlirayon sorit de la divide Sphere“ 

Ec ipserait ainsi le soleil palissant, 

n voile dor cacherait sa lumiére.” 
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PRAYER TO THE VIRGIN MARY. 


“ Toi! dans qui l’Eternel as mis sa com- 
plaisance ! 

‘Reine! source de grace! étoile du matin! 

A ton nom, Vierge-mére! amour, gloite, sans 
fin! 

Et la terre et le Ciel bénissent ta puissance. 

Tu foulas sous tes pieds l’audace des Enfers; | 

Et le triste univers 

A puisé dans tes flancs une naspele vie. 

De larace d’Adam tu changeas le destin. 

Des enfants de la croix protectrice chérie! 

Aton nom, Vierge-mére! amour, gioire sans 
fin! > 


Les doctrines de sang, les dogmes criminels 

Sur cent peuples encore étendent leur ravage. 

O mére des humains! achéve ten ouvrage ; 

Des idoles du crime affranchis les mortels. 

Que tous les curs paiens s’ouvrent a Pévan- 
gile; 

Rends un esprit docile 

Aux chrétiens égarés rebelles a la foi. 

Dans le champs, les cités, sous la tente 
sauvage, 

Que tout du Dieu de paix recoive enfin la loi. 

© méve des humains! achéve ton ouvrage.” 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLE OF ST. LOUIS, 
BURIAL PLACE OF THE KINGS OF 
FRANCE, 


Dans les murs de Paris la Seine forme une 
ile 


Autrefois consacrée aux tombeaux de nois — 


ris. 

La, parmi les cyprés s’élevait une croix: 

Le silence et la mort réguaient dans cet asile. 

Sur les débris poudreux des anciens monu- 
ments, 

Les hommes et le temps 

Construisirent depuis une nouvelle ville ; 

Lutece dans ses flanes a renferme ces lieux ; 

Et son peuple avjourd’hui foule d'un pas 
tranquille 

Les tombeaux inconnus des rois de nos aeux. 


On avait é/evé sur le sol consacré 

Un monument pieux dune noble structure, 

Qui paraissait du temps devoir braver Pinjure: 

Charles souvent errait dans ce lieu révéré. 

Jadis dans son enceinte, 4 Vombre paternelle, 
D’un souvenir fidele 

Il offrait tous les jours quelques gages nou- 

veaux 3; 

Loin des fatteurs ici recueillant sa pensée, 

Le monarque trouvait aux pieds de ces tom. 
_ _ beaux 

Le vérité, des reis trop souvent repoussée. 

Tt2 


A tout autre mortel Vile était défendue: 


Lui seul pouvait franchir son ténébreux con- 


tour; 
Mais depuis qu'il suivait un criminel amour 
De Penceinte fundbre il détournait la vue. 
Des manes offensés i} redoutait Paspect: 
Frappé d’un saint respect ’ 
Il fuyait du tombeau Venceinte solitaire. 


Son cceur avait besoin du tumulte des cours : 
Et dans les yains plaisirs d’une flamme 


adultére 


S’écoulait 4 grand bruit le torrent de ses 


jours.” 


The followmg deseription of Charle- 
magne and Adelinda is strikingly beau- 


'tiful — 


* Adelinde alteiguait a sa quinzieme année, 


Charlemagne comme elle entrait dans son 


printemps : 
Et Pamour et la paix, des augustes amants 
Sur les rives du Robin trésserent Vhymenée, 
Le belliqueux Héral, sa fille et tous les siens, 
De la loi des chrétieus 

Recurent en ce jour le signe salutaire, 

Les Sueves, bravant Jes Saxons irrités, 

Du Danube et du Rbin couvrire 
Et vécurent enfin fidéles aux traités, 


La naissance @Ewma, dans le cceur de Pepin 

Porta le doux espoir dune race nombreuse ; 

Mais on vit s’éclipser son attente flatteuse: 

Emma fat le seul fruit de ce premier hymen. 

Charlemagne frappé des altraits d’Armelie, 
Dune alliance impie 

Osa, depuis, former les sacriléges neeuds; 

Rien‘ne put arréter sa passion bydlante, 

Du perfide Didier le sort combla les veeux; 

Et le trone recut sa fille triomphante. 


Charle, a aspect @’Emma, sent @ 
flamme 
Renaitre dans son ceeur Jes souvenirs heureux. 
“ineffable douceur d’un amour vertueux 
N’a pas encor perdu son pouvoir sur son Ame, 
Il reléve sa fille: ‘Up plus doux avenir, 
* Luidit il, va s’ouvrir, 
© Chére Emma, pour ta mére! 
stants Paurore 
* Paraitra dans les Cieux—Emma, 
mon sein; 
* Adelinde gémit; mais elle peut encore 
* Retrouver tout \’clat de son premier destin.’ 


une pure 


en peu din- 


viens sur 


Il dit: la jeune Emma léve s 
Ou Véclair du bonheur bri 
larmes. 4 
Les accents de son pére ont calmé ses alarmes: 
Son coeur est inondé de doux pressentiments, 


€s yeux touchants 
lle au milien des 


Suk Lal La 
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at la barriére, 


Charles se ressouyient d’une épouse fidéle! 
Sur la main paternelle r ao 
Emma pose sa lévre et regarde le Ciel! 
Un soupir dit les yeux de son ame troublés. 
Heureuse, elle s’éloigne; et le fils de Mariel 
Des preux autour de lui convoque I’ t. 


’ wee 
ARIPERT’s FAREWELL OF ARMELIA. ' 


“ Reine, dit Aripert, je ne saurais comprendre 
‘Ce qui dens ce palais change tont au. 
jourd’hui. Y afd 
« Les armes désormais sont notre unique appui, 
‘ A peinele monarque a-t-il daigné pee a 
‘ Le front sombre et réveur, il me tient ce 
discours: 
* Vieillard, pars sous trois jours. 
‘Ta sais tout: va d’un maitre éclairer Ja 
Sagesse. 
* Lorsque pour obéir aux volontés du Ciel 
‘ J'ai pu briser des neuds si chers a ma 
tendresse, : 
‘ Jai dévoué ma vie a défendrel’autel. ‘Te 


‘ Tout me sera possible aprés ce grand effort, 

* Pai juré d’accomplirla plus sainte entreprise, 
‘ Malbeur -aux souverains oppresseurs : de 

* PEglise! oe 

* Ils ne recueilleront que Ja honte et la mort. 

* Didier dans mon sommeil mettait son 

pérance : . ; ¥ 

« * Vai ressaisi ma lance. + 

Qu’il se rappelle Astolphe et Martel et Pepin. 

© Sa fille régnera sur la riche Aquitaine; 

* Mais allié des Grecs, sil s’attaque au lieu — 

saint, 

* Aripert, apprends-lui que sa perte est cer- 

taine? ; 


* Tels furent ses accents. Je vais 
France. 

‘ O fille de mon roi, recevez mes adieux.’ -— 

La fille de Didier éléve vers les cieux 

Des regards enflammés de haine et de ven- 
geance: 

* Moi! demeurer ici! non, non, brave Aripert ; 

* Chaque moment est cher, 

* Dit-elle; suivez-moi: c’est sous Votre ban- 
niére ; 

* Que je veux m’éloigner dun époux inhu mai 

‘ Armez vos chevaliers: fuyonsde cette | 

* Ot je ne veux rentrer que la flax 
main,” 


quitter la 


MATERNAL FEELINGS OF LAU 


‘* Laurence prosternée, écoute a 
Du vicaire de Dieu Ja volonté su 
Ce n’est que pour ses fils, et non 
méme, vere th 
Que d’un second exil elle craint la, 


/ 
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Mais son ceur se ranime, enflammé d’ua saint 
* zele:, 
Sa crainte maternelle 


e Se dissipe, semblable a ’humide vapeur 
ls Qui du soleil naissant éprouve l’influence. 
le Laurence resignée a la voix du pasteur 
¥ iH Se dispose aux appréts d’une pénible absence. 
‘a =: L’espoir d’étre bientét aux genoux de son pére, 


Achéve de calmer ses premiers sentiments. 

Dans les murs de Nicée, accablé par les ans, 

Privé de tous les siens, affligé, solitaire, 

Mainfroi 1égnait encor sur ses heureux états: 
Aprés que le trépas 

Eut frappé dans sa fleur le mari de sa fille, 

If devint le vassal du monarque frangais. 

Dé plorant les malheurs de sa triste famille, 

I) consumait ses jours en steriles regrets, 


Le vieillard appela les jeunes orphelins 

Dans les remparts soumis a sa loi souveraine. 

Mais sur leur sort futur, effrayée, incertaine, 

Laurence préféra des climats plus lointains : 

Des neveux de Clovis elle a toujours preséntes 

Les images sanglantes; 

Et malgré ses vertus, l’héritier de Pepin 

Lui parait ressembier a ces tyrans barbares, 

Qui, dans leurs froids caleuls ne gardant rien 
@bhumain, [avares. 

Du sang de leurs parents n’étaient jamais 


Cette erreur pardonnable aux craintes dune 
mére, 

Agite encor son cceur d’un boir pressentiment: 

Elle serre ses fils sur son sein palpitant, 

Et quitte avec regret la terre hospitaliere 

Qui par un long repos adoucit ses chagrins ; 

La foule des Romains 

Au bruit de son départ se rassemble autour 
delle: ) 

Un murmure plaintif circule dans les rangs ; 

Chacun croit éprouver une perte nouvelle, 

En voyant s’éloigner Laurence et ses enfants.” 


The grand and imposing manner in 
which the 8th Canto opens cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired:— 


Dans la valle ci l’Arec roule ses flots d’argent, 
_ AVheure od le soleil commence sa carriére, 

_ Lair parait obscurci par des flots de poussiére ; 
es ‘trompettes @airain le son retentissant, 

it gémir tour a tour les échos des montagnes; 
Au loin dans les campagnes, 


emagne parti des remparts de Lutéce, 
aux pieds des monts; la foule des 


Uy 


Ces plaines ot jadis vainquirent leurs ateux, 

Approuvant des soldats la bouillante furie, 

Charles régle des chefs lessor impétueux; 
Assis au milieu d’eux, 

Il leur expose ainsi son dessein magnaniuad = 

* Nes bras se sont armés pour Ja religion; 

© Lintérét de PEglise est le seul qui m’anime, 

‘ Et mon ceeur est exempt de toute ambition: 


* Je veux suivre aujourd’hui l’exemple de 
Pepin ; 

© Et joffre au roi lombard une amitié sincere, 

* Si brisant les liens d’une ligue étrangére, 

* Il reconnait les droits du poutife romain, 

* Egobard et Fulrad se rendent a Spolete: 

© La paix que je souhaite 

¢ Suffit pour renverser espoir des Byzantins. 

© Il est vrai, nobles Francs, que je laisse im- 
punie 

© L’audace de Didier—mais telest mon ieanadis 

Je vois encore en lui le pére d’Armelie.’ 


Un bruit vague, a ces mots, circule dans la 
tente: 

Les preux en sont confus expriment leurs 
regrets ; 

Ils craignent que bientot les liens de la paix 

Ne ferment des combats la carriére brillante, 

Ogier ose du roi condamner le retard ; 

Mais Charles, d’un regard, 

(De chevalier danois a réprimé Paudace : 

| Sur le front rembrani du monarque offensé, 

Du courroux qui s’éléve on apergoit la trace ; 

Et le hardi murmure est bientot appaisé. $ 


Les Francs étaient assis eatour de leurs dra- 
peaux. 

Leurs nombreux bataillons inondaient la allée. 

Dex vaillants paladins la troupe rassemblée, 

Suspendant a regret le cours de ses travaux, 

Remplissait ses loisirs par des chants de 
victoire. 

Leur active mémoire, : 
Des premiers chevaliers, des plus fameux héros, 
Rappelait tour-d-tour les prouesses passées ; 
Et pour se consoler d’un importun repos, 

La gloire et les combats occupaient leurs 
pensées.” 


The Piety of Charlemagne is well de- 
scribed :— ; 
“* Ces murs de Jupiter furent jadis le temple. 
Dans le vaste circuit de ces murs renversés, 
Au milieu du granit et des marbres brisés, 
S’éléve un pauvre autel: donnant aux siens 
lexemple, 
Charlemagne a genoux invoque le Seigacur. 
Dune nouvelle ardeur 
Un moment de priére enflamme son courage, 
Un cenobite alors se découvre a ses yeux: 


aa 


Appesanti, courbé sous les glaces de lage, 
Son front est sillonné par des traits douloureux. 


Il approche a pas lente des valeureux guerriers. 
Non loin du saint autel sont des réduits tran- 
quilles, 

De Phospitalité doux et pieux asiles. 
C’est la que le vieillard conduit les chevaliers. 
Une lampe jetait dans Ja cellule austére 

Sa tremblante lumiére, 
Et dans humble foyer la famme petillait. 
Le monarque inconnu demande au solitaire 
S’ilest sans compagnons, et s’il vit satisfait 
Dans ces liewx étrangers au reste de la terre? 


* Hélas !’ dit le vieillard, ¢ il n’est point de 
retraite 

* Quisoit inaccessible aux malheureux mortels; 

* Leurs vosux sont insensés et souvent cri- 
minels, 

* Jusqwici quelquefois affrontant la tempéte, 

“lls rencontrent la mort dans ces ravins 
profonds : 

* Souvent nous entendons 

* Du voyageur perdu la plainte déchirante: 

* Eh! qui pourrait sans nous lui porter du 
secours ? 

© Ici nous apprenons a braver la tourmente; 

§ Et du prochain mourant nous prolongeons 
les jours. 


* Dans cette obscure nuit, mes nombreux 
compagnons 

* Achévent loin de moi leur course journaliére; 

* Je les attends: mon corps se courbe vers la 
terre; 

« Etjevoudrais en vain lessuivre vers les monts. 

« Mais vous qui paraissez dé€fenseurs de 
PEglise, 

_ § De la sainte entreprise, 

* Au nom du Ciel! hatez, hdtez le prompt 
succés. 

* Si du fils de Pepin vous suivez les banniéres, 

* Ecoutez des Lombards les horribles forfaits ; 

* Et que Charles par vous apprenne nos mi- 
séres. 


* Jarrive depuis peu des rochers d’Apulie ; 
* Jai vécu soixante ans au fond du Mont- 
Cassin. 
"© Naguére, au point du jour,le farouche Ezelin 
* Enveloppa nos murs de sa cohorte impie: 
* Rien ne put appaiser larage du Lombard ; 
* Dans le sein d’Adelard 
* Ezelin par trois fois plongea son cimeterre ! 
* Carloman et Rachis sont tombés prés de moi. 


* Chevaliers, en fermant les yeux 4 la lumiére, || Nosent plus exhaler une vaine 


* Adelard pronongait le nom de yotre roi.’ 


Charles voudrait en vain réprimer ses douleurs: 
Au nom du Mont-Cassin, daus son Ame inquiéte 
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; Il parcourt sans repos les regions bri 
| Immobiles, plongés dans les lacs tén 


Une terreur soudaine, invincible, sec 

Rappela d’Adelard les adieux et les Pp 
Il s’écrie: “ Adelard a fini sacarriére! 

*O mon guide, o mon pére! ong 

* Je vengerai bient6t ton malheureux 

* Oui, j'exterminerai les tyrans a 

*Cest 4 moi qu’appartient tout le sai 

@’Ezelin: 

* Mais quel sang d’Adelard peut me 


A ces tristes élans d’ane sainte colére 
Le vieillard reconnait le patrice romain = 
Il veut se prosterner; mais le fils de Pepin 
Le reléve et se livre 4 sa douleur.amére. 
Tous les preux a envi répétent son serment ; A 
Leur ceeur impatient 
De l’Eglise déja voudrait venger outrage: 7 
Charles du solitaire a recu les avis; 
Et reprenant soudain son nocturne voyage, 
Il s’approche a grands pas des sommets ene 
nemis.” 


Like the immortal Milton, Lucien oe 
naparte has well depicted the Monarch, 
of the Infernal Regions:— i 
“‘ Quel délire soudain s’empare de mon ame! 
Et la terre et le jour ont fui loin de mes yeux— 
L’Enfer s’ouvre : au-dessus de ne ie Actin 
Bouillonne locéan d’une éternelle flamme. 
Dans ce gouffre ineonau quel sera mon appui? 

Je Vinvoque aujourd'hui, 

Sainte fille du Ciel, vertu simple et sublime, . 
O foi! soutien du juste et terreur des méchants! 
P1éte- moi ton flambeau: pour effrayer le crime, 
Dévoile a moni esprit Pabime et ses tourments, — 


Loin de moi des paiens les apie xg ‘ 
Loin de moi de Pluton Pimage mensongére. — 
Celui qui du Tres-haut éprouvelacolére _ 
N’a ni sceptre ni trone au séjour des douleurs. 
Tous ceux qu’il entraina dans sa chute acca- 
blante, vot! 
D’une voix gémissante ; 
Lui reprochent sans cesse et son wimeeenree 
maux ; 
Dans ces rugissements, la cohorte infernale, 
Au chef qui la perdit demandele repos, 
Et blasphéme sans fin sa réyolte fatale. — 


Ces imprécations, sans cesse renaissante 
Sont l'unique tribut que recoit Lucif 
Tovjours seul, et maudit Jusqiai fo 

YEnfer, 


Ses complices nombreux” | 


Leur cceur est dévoré dela 
Mais le temps a brisé leur 


Leurs complots des mortels ne rou 
la paix. 
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L’ indomtable Satan contemple avec mépris 
Ces archanges jadis revétus de lumiére, 
Aujourd huidépouillés'de leur ardeur premiere; 
Déplorant leur faiblesse et dédaignant leurs 
cris, 
__ Satan, seul, ose encor méditer la vengeance ; _ 
+. Seul dans la nuit immense 
" Tl ose encor lever un front audacieux. 
; Son livide regard, pergant le noir abime, 
En veloppe la terre; et sombre et furieux, 
Par ces tristes accents il s’encourage au crime. 


“ Quoi Ia haine! la rage! et toujours Pim- 
ia puissance !— 
: © Rien ne peut donc changer ni fiéchir mes 
ail destins. 

__ £ Je suis vaincu, bravé par de faibles humains ; 
i §¢ Et pour comble de maux il n’est plus 

despérance ! t 

' € Dieu puissant, je le sais, par le sang de ton 
at fils 

© Les mortels affranchis, 
© Revétissent au Ciel ma dépouille éclatante; 


* * Jusqu’a toi leur orgueil est enfin parvenu. 
___ £ Jérusalem devient tous les jours plus bril- 
[ . lante. 
nl * Lhomme hérite du rang dont je me vois 
is déchu, 
a * La vengeance a jamais échappe de mes 
wee mains ; 
: * Chaque moment détruit ma victoire premiére. 
in: * L’Evangile, a grands pas, envahissant la terre, 
« Réunit sous un chef tous les peuples latins. 
i Ces Francs jadis si chers, et dont les mains 
" sanglantes, 


sa an 
1 © De vietimes fumantes 

a * Moffraient dans leurs foréts des tributs so- 
ant lennels! 
colt © Ils ont brisé mon joug, trahi mon entreprise, 
se ‘ Parjuré leurs serments, renversé mes autels. 
© Les Frances sont avjourd’hui le soutien de 

PEglise! 


© Faut-il subir le joug de ce peuple rebelle, ° 

© Et gémir impuiseant dans la nuit de ’Enfer? 

* Non; la terre et les cieux connaissent Lu- 
cifer. 

* Que les miens, oubliant lear nature immor- 
telle, 

¢ Languissent sans courage et blasphément 

} mon nom: 

_ € Malgré leur abandon, 

Je saurai retrouver ma ruse et mon audace; 

—f Se combattrai sans enx l’arbitre souverain. 

_ € Malheur au peuple franc! malbeur a cette 


éja produisit et Martel et Pepin! 


ces mots, sur les gouffres profonds: 
me et de bitume une colonne immense 


Au travers du chaos rapidement s’élance. 

Ainsi PEtna vomit en épais tourbillons 

De ses flancs déchirés les entrailles fumantes: 
Les nations tremblantes 


PAlissent ;. tout frémit; tout redoute la mort. 


Tel Parchange déchu, dans la nuée affreuse 
S’eléve impétueux, et cherche en son essor 
Des enfants du Trés-haut la demeure odicuse. 


Il s’applaudit déja de sa course funeste : 
Il croit déja toucher au redoutable seuil, 
Quand oracle de Dieu, dans empire du deuil 
Est porté tout a coup par le souffle céleste : 
Cet oracle infaillible, immuable, éternel, 

Que la Vierge du Ciel 
Obtint pour préserver ses enfants d’esclavage. 
Tombe comme la foudre au séjour des pervers: 
Le Tartare ébranlé pousse un soupir de rage, 
Et confond dans un critousles cris des enfers.” 


The following lines, we think, cannot 
but be felt by the Bonapartean family:— 


© Dans la troupe maudite on voit ces ho- 
micides, 

Qui de leur propre sang andconnalyennt la 
voix, 

Et cachant leurs forfaits sous le manteau des 
lois, 

Immolérent leurs fils de leurs mains par- 
ricides : 

Ici, Timoleon git prés de Manlius; 

Ici, les deux Brutus, 

Laches ambitieux, héros de l’imposture— 

Oui, maigré les clameurs de l’aveugle univers, 

Les premiers des liens sontceux de la nature; 

Et celui qui les brise appartient aux Enfers.’ 


These lines are still more applicable to 
the fall of ambition :— 


“ La folle ambition, dans ses calculs avides,~" 

Fonde ses grands projets sur des sables mou- 
vants 5 

Un atome suffit pour perdre les tyrans: 

Du sort le moins prévu les mouvements 
rapides 

Viennent leur arracher le fruit de leurs for- 
‘faits ; 

Ou bien si le succes 

Semble les couronner d’une gloire éclatante, 

ls triomphent un jour; mais bientét a grand 
pas 

Lé'ternite parait, terrible, menagante, 

Et plonge leur orgueil dans is nuit du trépas,” 


The punishment of Tiida’ is here wéll 
conceived :— Vy, 


« Au milieu d’eux rugit Papdtre, déicide, 
Qui vendit aux bourreaux le sang du fils Ae 
Dieu, 


4 ' 
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Et vers Getsemani guidant Paveugle hébreu 
Lui livra le Seigneur par un baiser perfide. 
L’ange maudit admire et contemple Judas! 

' De leurs noirs attentats, 
De leurs longs chaétiments la mesure est égale : 
Lan et Vautre est déchu dun rang presque 


Prévienne les désirs au sein de VAlcasar. 
Lui-méme il y conduit Ia reine d’Austrasie. — 
Cet immense palais offre de'toute part == 
Sous des lambris pompeux les tresors de 

lAsie.” 


THE FRAGILITY OF HUMAN victory, 


a oa : ; WITH THE CHARACTER OF ROLAND. — 
Load nag sea tamittaasadabetiabmanbin “ Plus vide et plus légére est la feuille des 
ws champs ; 
eps acrseg VPaffreux couple et dichirent POT « oti tn anette te oaks poursuit de son ha- 
: leine. 


Sur la pointe du roc Judas est enchainé. 
Poussant aupres de lui d’horribles cris de joie, 
Un fantome livide auquel il sert de proie, 
Le retient abattu sous son bras décharné. 
Hi dévore son cceur: ses mains, ses dents 
sanglantes, 

Des entrailles fumantes 
Dispersent dans les airs le lambeau déchiré ; 
Judas vomit en vain le blasphéme et Pidjare: 
Cent fois dans un moment, par ses cris attiré |) 
Le spectre du remords retourne a sa pature.” 


LAURENTIA AND HER CHILDREN LED 
: CAPTIVE, 
Du palais de Marsil Laurence et ses enfants 
S’approclient au milieu d’une foule étonnée, 
Le monarque apergoit une femme enchainée ; 
Et Longin reconnait la sceeur du roi des 

Francs. 

Son visage a brillé d’une soudaine joie. 

© La fortune Venvoie, 
* Dit-il au sarrasin, des captifs précieux: 
* Sais-tu qui la tempéte a mis en ta puissance? 
* Cest Laurence et ses fils! la discorde par 


* Les folles passions, la puissance mondaine, 
* Les triomphes d’un jour, Porgaeil des cou- 
quérants, 

© Disparaissent devant l’éternelle justice, 
* Que Ia gloire éblouisse 

| * Desaveugles mortels le cceur vania 
| * Dans la grande balance elle n’est qué fumée. 
| ¢ La vertu seulement se pese dans lés Cieux, 
* Et non pas une injuste et vaine renommée. 


* Reland fut le soutien de la yeuve trems 

blante; 

© De Vorphelin, du faible ildéfendit les droits 

* Le faible en sa faveur élevera sa voix. 

Cette voix ici-bas trop. soavent impuissante, 

Mais dont l’accent plaintif pénétre jusqu’au, 

Ciel, 

© Et plaft 4: ’Eternel! 

* Roland fut le vainqueur et l’effroi dé Pimpie : 

* Et si les passions ont obscurci ses jours, 
‘ La foi de ce héros, les vertus de sa vie, 

* Lui promettent des droits au céleste se 

cours.” ” 


€ 
« 


eux * There is much grandeur in the deserip- 
aware 4 ton gré l'Aquitaine et Ia |! tion of Godfrey giving the signal for battle, 
rance 


and in that of the scene of combat: 
“ Godefroi doit donner le signal du combat? ' 
Au milieu d’un champ d’or on voit sur'sa ban- 


A peine le monarque entend nommer Ia reine 
Qu’un noble sentiment s’empare de sou coeur. 


* De mes soldats, dit-il, daigne excuser niére 

Perreur, U triomphante, un sceptre, mn cime- 
‘© Femme de’ Carloman 3 pardonne-moi ta iat, oe oe 

chaine. 


Eusemble entrelacés, briller d’an vif éclat. 
Telle était des Bonillons éuseigne révérée, _ 

De leur race illustrée 
Ces signes attestaient les antiques exploits; _ 
Qu bien le Ciel voulnit, par ce noble _présage j 
Annoncer le héros défenseur de la croix, 
Qui déiivra, depuis, Sion de Pesclavage. 


Aprés de longs détours, destendu des , 


* L’éclat de ton grand nom est ici parvenu : 
© Le bruit de ta vertu 
£ T’a donné dés long-temps des droits a mon 
_hommage. 
 Souffre'que de ma main je détache tes fers, 
£ Tous les Maures, crois-moi, n’ont point un 
coeur sauvage, 
* Et parmi nous, ilest des bons et des pervers.’ 


tagnes,. 
Marsile a rassué la mére et les enfants. ioe voit devant lui les Francse t] 
Il. délivre leurs bras-de leur chaine pesante ; mains: “e 
Laurence lui rend grace; et desa voix tou- De son maitre aussitot remplissant 
chante seins, 


Le Maure avee orgueil recueille les accents, 
HM ordonne aussitét, qu’ane foule attentive, 
De lauguste captive 


A bonds précipités il “parepurt les 2 
Et touche avec les siehs au rocher fal 
ae cours impetuéux a 


‘Charle avance pareil a la foudre enflammée : 
Les ‘rompettes d’airain répondent a sa voix; 


armée 
Tous les corps attentifs s’ebranlent ala fois. - 


Les pieds des palefrois font retentir la terre. 
Charles reprend son rang a la téte des preux, 


monie. 
De Varmée ennemie. 


phants 3 
_ Vitikind des Saxons redoute la défaite ; 
Un désordre incounu s’empare de ses sens: 
Avant que de combattre il songe a Ia retraite. 
: 
q 
’ 


The slow and serious march of the druids 
s worth attention :— 


Semblables dans leur marche a des ombres 
errantes, 

Les Druieds rangés a la suite d’Ormés 
S’avangaient lentement aa milieu des foréts. 
Sur le lin éclatant de leurs robes flottantes 

 Lastre des nuits jetait un lugubre rayon. 

Limagination, 

Par fois nous offre ainsi dans le sein des téné- 
bres 

Des fantémes épars sur le penchant des monts 

Agitant les longs plis de leurs linceuls fune- 
bres, 

Et se perdant au loin dans le creux des val- 
lons. 


It is impossible to abridge these lines be- 
ginning at the speech of Ulric, we rank 
them among the chief beauties of this 
Poem :— ; 

‘Mon pére, dit Ulric, ‘ nous descendons 
vers toi, 
© Pour Vapporter du Christ la supréme sa- 
gesse: 
Du fils du Dieu vivant connais enfin Ia loi.’ 
Limmorielle, a ces mots, suivant le jeune 
Heral, 
D’un pas majestueux s’approche du monarque. 
Jes Glus du Trés-haut recois la sainte mar- 
p gene,’ 
Sgt et ne crains plus le pouvoir infernal; 


uble en ta faveur; et la religion 
arait aujourd'hui sous des formes hu- 


e le nord de ses funébres chaines 
pplement- : 


Sur le penchant des monts, de sa nombreuse 


_ La plaine et les coteawx etincellent de feux ; 
Percant les tourbillons @une épaisse poussiére, 


Partout ordre est donné: tout marche en har- 


Qa envelloppe au loin les drapeaux triom- 
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_ © Connais enfin tes dieux et rougis de _toi- 


méme. 


| €@ne t’ordonne Irmensul? que te prescrit 


‘Odin? . Pa 
‘ Combattre sans repos ; et dans‘le sang humain ; 


* Sagiter sans repos—Telle est leur loi su- — 


préme. ‘ 


ic Vous fermez votre coeur a toutes les vertus. - 


‘ Egorgeant les vaincus, © | 
‘ Accablant sans pitié la faiblesse et 'enfance, 
‘Des combats meurtriers yous doublez les ri- 
gueurs. 
‘Vous ignorez la paix,.la bonté, la clemence; 
‘Vous consumez vos jours au milieu des fu- 
reurs, 


‘ Aimer tous les humains ; protéger leur.repos ; 


« Savoir, donner un frein aux haines, aux ven- | 


geances ; 

© Vaincre ses passions ; outlier les offenses ; 
* Pardonner aux vaineus, et soudager leurs maux ; 
* Telle esi, 6 Vitikind, ma doctrine ineffable, 

* Seule loi véritable. 
‘Je viens, au nom de Dieu, maitre des é'émens, 
« Des célestes t:ésors t'apprendre l’origine, 
« Au prodige nouveau qui va frapper tes sens, » 
* Reconnais, 6 mon fils, ma mission divine.” 


Sur le front du monarque, a ces mots, Pimmor- 
telle ‘ 

Imprime de la croix le signe lumineux. | 

S-udain, le pavillon brille de mille feux; 

Un éclair, par trois fois, dans la nuit étincelle, 

La tente se remplit de fantémes de rois: 
Loimage de la croix 

Parait au milieu deux s%élever glorieuse. 

Dans Vordre de leur race ils se trouvent placés; 

Le dernier rang couvert dune nuit orageuse 

Ofre uv trone sanglant et des sceptres brisés, 


‘Fille auguste du Ciel! dans cette vision © 

¢ Dis-moi ce quw’aujourd’hui les Dieux veulent 
m’apprendre 

‘ Parquel charme secret que je ne puis com- 
prendre 

¢ Peux-tu m’offrir d’Ulriela douce illusion ? 

© Quels sont tous ces héros dont la foule bril- 
lante ’ 
*Se presse dans ma ten(e? ° 
‘Ont-ils pour moi brisé les chaines de la mort? 
‘ Parle: mon cceur ému se plait a ton langage : 
* Quel intérét ces rois prennent-ils a mon 
sort? 

‘ Pourquoi dans ce moment m’offres-tu leur 
image ?” 

‘De trente rois chrétiens tu vois ivi la trace,” » 

Repond-elle, 6 mon fils; les Bourbons, les 
Capets, 


© Qui monteront bientét sur le tréne frangais 
© Seront les rejetens de ton illustre race. 
Ua 


| 
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“Rends gr4ce a tes destins et lis dans l’avenir 
* Loin de t’assujettir, 
‘J’apporte a les neveuxle sceptre de la France. 
* Le fougueux Rodamir me fuira nialgré toi; 
‘Mais son fréxg Robert dont je chéris l’en- 
fance, 
* Docile, recevra les clartés de Ja foi. 


«Crest de lui que naitrout vingt familles de 
rois, 

* Unde ses descendants, fameux pas son cou- 
rage, 

* Hogue, de tous ses pairs obtiendra le suf- 
frage; 

© Au sang de Charlemagne il dounera des lois. 

“La providence ainsichange les dynasties : 

* Les races affaiblies 

“Dans la suite des temps penchent vers lear 
déclin ! 

“Tour a. tour elles ont les mémes destinges. 

“Heureux ceux qui déchus du pouvoir sou- 
verain, 

* Sans trouble et sans remords achévent leurs 
années. 


' €Vois d’aburd au milieu de la foule royale 

*Ce héros couronné du nimbe radieux: 

‘Il voudra par deux fois délivrer les saints 
lieux, 

“Et briser du Coran Ja puissance fatale. 

“Par moi, depuis long-temps, son régne est 
préparé. 

,. © Arbitre revéré, 

* I donnera la paix aux nations dlableniien, 

*Les travaux, les vertus rempliront tous ses 
jours. 

“C'est pour moi que Louis aux plages afri- 
caines, 

“D’une pénible vie achevera le cours. 


© Sur un siége éclatant vois cet autre Louis 
* Dont le regard serein exprime Vindalgence: 
* Rien ne pourra lasser sa tranquille clé- 
mence ; 
«Et dans tous ses sujets il aura des amis. 
*€ Que de pleurs répahdus a son heure der- 
niére! 
’ ©Privés d'un si bon pére, 
“Les peuples orphelius connaitront la dou. 
~~ leur, 
€Un meilleur roi jamais ne porta la couronne 
“Jeune, il profitera des legons du malheur; 
€ Monarque, il placera la bonté sur son tréne. 


“Moins vertueux que lui, mais plus brillant 
encore, 
€ Son jeune successeur courouné de lauriers 


©“ Werra pour un moment ses rivaux a ses 
pieds. 


; Soa regne des heaux arts amenera l’aurore 


’, 1 . 
e 


* Mais trop impétueux dans ses j 
* Des frivoles plaisirs, 
En aveugle il suivra la pente enc! 
‘ Captif, il fermera Voreillea mes a 
« Et de Phooneur des cours la tro 


gesse 
* Affranchira son ceeur de 1a foi des 


‘Six lustres aprés lui, les fils de rg 7 
«Oseront profaner le nom de l’évan 
« L’Enfer excitera la discorde civile, 
* Et repandra le deuil sur Vempire « des 
© O jours pour tes neveux a’éternelle in 
* Une étrangére i impie 
*S'abreavera du sang des malheureax fran- 
gais; i 
‘ Et par le sacrilége accomplissan ‘ 
‘On verra cette femme, au nom du 
paix, " 
‘Dun mot faire égorger un’ satedeel C 
times, petit abi wt : 
‘ Fixe les yeux, mon fils, sur ce on 10° 
bile: 
‘ Tu vois de Charles neuf Jes 
traits. 
‘Courbé, si jeune encor! sous, le 
forfaits, 
* La mort, le désespoir sera son seul a 
‘Irmensul de ce roi troublera Jaraison: a on 
* En confessant le nom : 


Du Dieu plein de bonté nshating re 
lie, Sx ‘ 


© Il suivra @Irmensul les pripeipes perv 


* Ma doctrine de sang fut toujours soot 


« Le meurtre n’appartient qu’d be fs des En-_ 
fers. 


ror igs St 


fer $2 - 
‘ Liincrédule souvent dse accuser le leCet 


‘Des crimes, fruits amers des Passions, 
maines: 

© Dans la suite des temps, kes rina 
haines, iz 

‘ Attaqueront encor la loi de PEternel, 

‘ Henri nous reprocbaut ‘les maltieurs- wh 


France, ie i 
* Dans son adolescence, ae ae bie, | 
* Dune secte étrangére écoutera et As 
‘ Mais ses vertus de Dien fléchiro 
‘Il baissera le front devant le rol de ro ¥ 
‘Et saura s’arréter au bord du précipie 


* Ce prince magnanime iNustrera tara 
«© Et ma tendresse un jour desillera’ se 
‘Tu vois a ses colés un voile-h 
* Qui devant mon flambeau 8% a 
face: ‘oe we 
‘Ce héros comme toi me devra ke 
‘Je vemplirai son cceur 
‘Des célestes rayons de | } 
‘Du tréne devant lui j’ouvitaile 
oof bute 

- Koy 


e: 
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‘Enchainant 4 ses in la discorde Gai 


AFFECTING DESCRIPTION OF THE WIFE 
OF THUEDON. 


cable, 
'  Pappellerai la France & des jours 5 plus se || << Sa longue chevelure abandonnée aux veits, 
reins. L’épouse de Theudon, palpitante, égarée, 


Frappe Pair de ses cris: sa main mal assurée: 


‘ fil neilleront le fruit de sa valeur. 
1 did waite Saisit, balance un fréne armé de clous tran-. 


‘Tenant les factions sous une étroite chaine, 


© Deux prétres revétus de la pourpre ro-' chants. 
maine Les femmes des paieus en rugissant de haine © 
© De ce vaste héritage accroitront la splen- Répondent a leur reine, * 
deur. Et couvrent les vainqueurs , @un nuage dey 
‘Instruit par-ewx, vaillant, juste, clément, traits; 
habile, Mais les frances, dédaignant leur fureur inu- 
tile, 


© A mes lecons docile, 
‘Enfin il régnera, le plus grand des Bourbons. 
© La France égalera I'Italie, et la Gréce = 
© Dece brillant soleil innombrablesrayons, 
‘ Les sages, les héros illustreront Lutéce, 


© Au siécle de Louis si fertile en génies, 

‘ Le peuple, les guerriers, le menenter et les 
grands 

© Des ministres de Dieu chériront les accents 

* Et fermeront Voreille aux discours des im- 


Avancent pas 2 pas en bataillons épais, 
Et pressent l’ennemi vers son dernier asile.” 


The opening of the 18th Canto is ex- 
tremely fine :— 


‘Quel oragea brisé les cordes de ma lyre? 
Hélas! je ne suis plus sur les monts Tuscu- 
lans : [chants,. 
La paix de ces beaux lieux, favorable a mes, 
De mes nobles transports nourrissait le délire 


pies. Du verdoyant sommet de ces coteaux fameux, 
* Mais ‘aprés ce grand” roi, Vathéisme, 6 mon Rome offrait mes yeux 
ane; De ses vastes remparts lenceinte magnifique. { 


© Dans les murs de Paris 
“Comptera chaque jour de nouvelles con- 
: quétes; 
© Des esprits enivrés de science et @orgueil, 
© De Vincrédulité se faisant les prophétes 
4 Preparerout au monde un jong siéclede deuil 


© Lunivers de tes fils deplorera le sort— 
¢ Mais sur eux avjourd’hui ne verse point de 


Du soleil radieux épiant le retour, . . 
Je découvrais du Christ la sainte basilique 
Etincelante au loin des premiers feax du jour. 


La, si de mon génie éteignant le flambeau, ) _ 

.Le souffle de la guerre et de la calomnie 

Obscurcissait par fois Phorizon de ma vie, . ~ 

J’allais me prosterner aux pieds du saint tome) 
beau: 


nf larmes : Du neveu de Martel je contemplais Pimage, 
© Pour les enfants da Christ Vinfortune a des Auguste témoignage t 
charmes ; Des bicnfaits dont jadis il combla les romains 5, ; 


© On dompteen me suivant la douleur et la mort. 

* Cet éclair de vos jours n’est qu’un péleri- 
nage: 

Dans wn di'dourt passage, 

§ Si Von arrive au but, qwimportent les che- 
mins? 

© Le royaume des cieux—voila votre patrie : 

“Ce n'est que pour atteindre a la gloire des 
saints 

€ Qu’ici vous sontenez l’épreuve de fa vie. 


Et souvent aux genoux du successeur de 
Pierre, = 

Je trouvais dans Te feu de ses repaegs divins 

De Pinspiration la bittlante lumiére.” © 


The description of Laurentia at end 6 he 
votions, with what follows, ee 


interesting :-— i 


“ Se jetant A genoux sur le payé du temple, 

A la Vierge immortelle elle adresse ses voeux. | 

| Osant bientét fixerson pimbe radieux, | 

D’an regard reeueilli Laurence lacontemple: * 

Vers ce sourire ouvert 2 tous les malheureax, » 
Versice fropt gracieux Lulvei't 

Od respirent la paix, la condeur; la tenlecap, 51 

Attentive, elle éléve un ceurspicin de ferveur 5 

Et dune saiite extase, irrésistible ivresse, | / 

Elic goute a longs traits Pineffabledouceur. 


Les pertanie les plas: doux | , Catfeppent 
Pautel— 
L'eticens religieux et Vodorante beh st 


Le déme retentit des accords de la lyre 
Uua2 


- 


Tes neveux dans moa sein trouyeront un 

; asile. 

i oak oi cependant, mon fils, obéis a ma voix: 

‘mbrasse avec les Liens le culte de la croix. 

ale camp des frangtis marche, esprit 
tranquille; 

du signe du Christ implore la faveur : 

ine d’une sainte ardeur,. 

grace divine ouvre ton Ame emue. 

‘Yejotir'naissant je Vattends 4 Pautel” 

‘mots un éclair échappe de 1a nue, : 

ct issout les traits de Ia fille du’ ciel.” 


J 
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Méiés au sous brillants des harpes d’Israél. Laurence en ce moment se to 


Une clarté vermeille et sembiable a laurore, _ guide. i - 
Sous la voute sonore, © Quel spectacle nouveau puik sieht sens per. 
Péuétre, et par degrés inonde les lieux saints. dus! “ae 
Des mortels affligés la Vierge tutelaire * De tenébres, de feux quel melan, z 
Apparait daus le temple; ux cheeur d’esprits | Dit-elle; ‘de ce mont la base m’intir 
divins Elle exhale des pleurs et des cong | 


Les lis eblouissauts qui couronnent sa téie * De quels divins rayous eon 
Pour le peuple francais indiquent son amour. |) ‘Sa cime cependant parait-elle éelalabin, » 


; 

’ 
Forme autour de ses pas un cercle de lumiére. | fonds. 
« J’exauce tes soupirs,’ dit-elle; ‘et dans ce ||“ Moins douce est la Iueurde Pastre 


jour, nuits, ine = 
* Femme de Carloman, tu seras satisfaite. * Alors que s’élevant surlayoute azurée 
* Tes remords du Trés-haut ont calmé le cour- || ‘Ii vient porter le calme a nos. secrets en- 
roux. nuis.” twijesRant 
* Suis-moi vers ton époux: © Tu vois,’répond Marie, ‘ 6 fille de Martel, 
© Sois admise aux secrets de la vie éternelle. *Le mont od les humains vont expier leurs 
Si tu n’es point, ma fille, ingrate a ma crimes: ss 
faveur, ‘ Sa base du chaos touche les neirs abimes; q 
Ranimant a ma voix la ferveur de ton xele; ‘Et ea cime pénétre aux régions.du Ciel. . 
Tu dois fuir 4 jamais ennemi du Seigneur.’ || ¢ De ses feux dévorants la femme ot } 
Laurence, aux doux accents de la reine des gére. re st Wr. = 
cieux, * Cette douce lumiére 
Sent calmer tous les maux de soy Ame affligée || ‘Qui charme tes regards, Gauane du Lew nint 
De ses liens mortels se croyant dégagée, £ Ce rayon Wespérance et de béatitu 4 
Rien n’intimide plus sun coeur audacieus: © Des exilés du Ciel adoucit ledestin, == 
Elle s’est élancé> aux genoux de Marie! ‘Et calme de leurs cceurs Vardente inquiétude, 
Sa paupiére éblouie ‘Vois, sur les hauts sommets Maen aoe 
S’abaisse: Univers déja loin de ses yeux, toire, ites ate 
Commer an poiut dans les airs s’obscurcit et || ‘ Ces ombres, l’@il fixé sur le vapautdieia’ oO" 
s’efface : ‘La seule flamme encor qui consume léur 
Bientét elle parcourt les cercles lumineux sein is" staekien os of 
Que Ja main du Trés-haut a semés dans ||‘ Est un desir brulant dela célestegloire. r 
espace. ‘ Elles out traversé les abimes de feux, = 
Du cortége divin suivant le vol rapide, ‘ Les rochers ténébreux,, 55.0) 4. | 
Laurence ne voit plus les célestes fambeaux; || ‘ Et gravi, pas a pas, la cime Ih 
Et sur les bords lointains de Vantique chaos ‘ Dans ses brillants paivis In msison du Seig- 
Se montre 4 ses regards uve montagne aride. neue 
Les Alpes, auprés delle, et ’Atlas et ’'Hémus, || * Recueillera bientét leur multitude oaeant 
Ensemble confondus, [line. || ‘ Pour jamais a labri des traits de | la douleur. 
A peine paraitraieot comme une humble co!-.|| «Les fantomes épars dans ces» yvallons” loin- , 
Sa base immense fame; un tourbillon de feux | tains ‘ - 
Allamés dans les temps par une main divine Ou le jour et la nuit confondent eur puis 
Serpente en bouillonnant dans ses flancs ca- sance “pase ee 
vermeux. © Doivent d'un long exil éprouver Ja souf- 
Les flammes en montant paraissent s’affaib- france, var it jo* 
lirs “Celui dont Pattitude annonce les cha; 


“Et qui fixe en pleurant le globe d 
: Be boa de perdre naguere % 
Lrespoir que lui domnaient les vertu 
fils: ‘ve 


‘Un rocher circulaire arréle leur ravage ; 
C’est ainsi que les flots meurent sur le rivage. 
L'Invisible pouvoir qui sait tout contenir 
Repriime également le feu, la terre et Ponde. 


; 1» Si dane nuit: profonde * Egaré tout a coup en isd otiers 
| Régne encor sur le roc l’épaisse obscurité, “Ce fils loinsde son Dieu 4 tour 
r3) craint plus des feuxles pointes déchi- prits; 
A kas rantes ; : F © Et des siens désormais il way 
Et plus prés de la cime, une douce clarté *Liingrat, dun vain plaisir 
De ce mont inconau blanchit les yastes pen- chiméres, 3, 
tes, vl § Du céleste courroux 


2) a eee 
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. © Pour abréger les temps de son funeste exil 

© Le fantéme trahi n’attend plus de prierés 

6 De toute sa famille il est abandonné. 

© Sur son front consterné 

© La douleur a gravé son empreinte cruelle : 

© Il crut vivre 4!jamuis au coeur de ses enfants. 

* Tis suivent de erreur la pente criminelle. 

© Les cieux restent fermés a ses veux suppli- 
ants. 


«Le perea presenti le chatiment certain 

© Que reserve a ses fils l’éternelle justice. 

« En voyant sa famille au bord du precipice, 
“Il étend vers la terre une impuissante main 
‘Et pousse des soupirs de tendresse et de 
crainte : : 

* De Ja fatale enceinte 

“Les accents paternels voudraient pouvoir 
sortir : ; 
*Inutiles efforts pour les enfants coupables! 
“L’immensité des airs, que rien ne peut 
franchir, 

© Regoit les vains conseils des ombres mise- 
rables. 


/ 


* Un fantéme léger sort du vallon de larmes, 

‘ Et s’approche du seuil de |’é‘ernelle paix. 

« Léve les yeux, ma fille, et reconnais ses 
traits : : 

‘Jeune épouse d’unroi, de Véclat de ses 
charmes 

+ Tu fas témoin jadis dans les murs d’Orléans. 
‘Des flatteurs imprudents, 


mage, 
* De leurs puisons cachés eniverent gon ceur. 


tage. 


fleur. 


‘ Lrexil un siécle entier devait la retenir: 

* Telle fut du Trés-haut la sentence sevére. 

© Depuis qu’elle a fermé les yeux a la Inmitre, & 
* Sou époux dun ceeur par sut prier et gémir: 
§Les vertus d’un bon roi marquerent sa jeu- 
nesse: 

* Sa constante tendresse 


des veux; 


£ Qu’en faveur de la foi d’un époux vertueux, 
Au nombre des élus le Trés-haut la rappelle.” 


jurence a reconon cette ombre triomphante: 
a saint éclat brillait sur ses traits enchan- 
teurs. 

front purifié se couronnait de fleurs. * 

ile @hymenée, unerobe éclatante 

saient embellir et voiler ses attraits. 

les divins sommets 

¢ un astre brillant elle s’est elevée: 


* Ne mettant point de borne a leur perfide hom- 


“La mollesse et Porgueil devinrent son par- |) 


« La mort dans sou printemps moissonna cette || 


* Toujours pour sa compagne offrit au Ciel || 


* Et c’est pour couronner une flamme si belle, |) 


On entend les accords des célestes conceris; 

Et du sombre chaos la miasse su sulevée 

Semble doaner passage aux piaintes des 
Enfers, 


Cette ombre, qiti devait au plus fidele amour 
Le destin glorieux dune eternelle vie, 
Accable de regrets la reine d’Austrasie. 
‘Si Carloman,’ dit-elle, © a dQ dans ce se jour 
‘ Expier les erreurs de Phumaine misére, 

© Qw’ai-je fait sur la terre 
¢ Pour abréger le temps de sa captivilé ? 
© O des infortunés mére compatissante! 
*Montre-moi mon epoux. Dece cur agité’ 
© Accueille par pitié ia priére fervente.’ ” 


LAURENTIA’S ADDRESS TO HER HUSBAND 
CARLOMAN. 

“ese 
moi-méme!— 

Laurence veut poursuivre : 
ment - 

Deson coeur attendri glace le mouvement. 

Le ueveu de Martel, dans sa surprise extréme, 

De celle qu’il adore a reconnu les traits, 

* Achéve tes bienfaits,” 

Dit-il, ‘ Dieu Tout-puissant; d'une Epouse 

chérie 
Ne me dérobe plus le fantéme enchanteur. 

© Et toi qui fus jadis le charme de ma” vie, 

* Vieas; que ta donce voix me Fappelle au 
honhenrd 


, Laurence dans ses bras aregu son époux: 
Elle croit un instant presser sa vaine image. 
§ Jai senti fos mon cceur renaitre mon Cou. 


un doux saisisse- 


rage,’ e 
| Dit-elle; ©du > malheur je puis braver les 
coups. 


| § Carloman, tu n’as point oublié ma tendresse 
| * Sur mon sein je te presse! : 
‘La mort ne peat done rien sur les chastes 
ameours! 
| ‘Je te vois, mon soutien, mon appui te tutélaire ! ! 
© Avec toi s’éteignit la clarté de mes jours; 
| © Pai peut-éire sans toi faillidans la carriére, 


‘** Nos eufauts sont assis au tréne 4’Austra- 
sie. 

| * Ea acceptant pour eux le sceptre paternel 

‘ Aurais-je provoqué les coléres du Ciel? 

' La faiblesse et le crime ont-ils Aétri ma vie? 
| § Le Cie! des orphelins n’estsil pas le bet. iy 

* Diss:pe de mon ceeur 
* Par tes sages conseils Pobscurité profonde. . 


* Mair, toi! pourquoi ce. denil et ces tristes 


lambeaux? 

*Sur ton front consterné . quetle Poussiére 
immonde ? 

© N’est-il pas dans ces lieux de relache ates, 
maux?” x 


—Carloman! cher époux! 6 moitié de 


344, 


The fate of Laurentina compared with 
that of Hagar, when driven from her home 
by Abraham, is very fine :— 


‘© Laurence se reléve: elle jette la vue 

Sur les champs inconaus qui bornent Pho- 
rizon. 

Lastre des nuits encor prolongeait son rsyon 

Sur leur mélancolique et stérile étendue. 


” Le sable seul inonde et oouvre ce désert, 


Od tes eaux dela mer 


.Roulaient au temps passé leurs vagues écu- 


mantes. 
On ne voit point ici la parure des champs: 
Le pasteur aliéré fuit ces plaines brilantes ; 


Le soe y tracerait des sitlons impuissants. 


Quelques faibles buissons, stériles ornements, 
Sont au loin dispersés dans cette solitude. 
Laurence s‘appergoit avec inquiétude 

Que déja la fatigue accable ses enfants. 

Elle ignore quel lieu leur servira d’asile. 

~ Loin des murs de la ville : 

Elle fuit sans savoir ou diriger ses pas. 
Lrespérance et la foi soutiennent son courage: 
Contente d’obéir, elle ne doute pas 

Qw’une invisible main ne guide son voyage. 


Cette campagne aride, et la pale lumiére 

Queleflambeau des nuits jette du haut des 
cieux, 

Rappellent a son ceeur le mont silencieux 

Qui naguére a frappé sa timide paupiére. 

Mais son époux n’est plus surle roe sour- 
cilleux; 

Et son front radieux 

Saus doute des élus a regu la couronne: 

Tel qu'un astre nouveau, deus son vol glo- 
rieux, ° 

Carloman attiré vers le céleste trone, 

A roulé dans le sein du parvis lumineux. 


Cette image charmait la fille de Mainfroi, 


* Par les ‘mots les plus doux, sa bonté mater- 


io - 


oh nelle 

Console ses enfants, encourage leur zéle, 
Et repousse loin d'eux la tristesse et Petro. 
Elle leur dit comment pour protéger Venfance, 

| Dieu montra sa puissance, 
Et souvent au désert répanditsesfaveurs : 
Comment Vhébrea sorti @ane terre profane, 
De le faim, de J4 soif ressentant les horrears, 
Vit tomber sur le sable une.celesie maine. 


Comment prés de Gaza, fagitive, égaré>, 

‘L’esclave d’Abraham vit son cher Lomiiel 

Eprouver de la soif le supplice crue! : 

‘Sous arbre du désert Agar désespérée 

Sepees sun enfant; et detournant les yeux, 
De ce front Wouiiidrens 


m 


} Be 
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Que le doigt dela mort marque de son em- 
preinte, ; 
Elle implore le Ciel par un cri uppiniait a 
Un messager céleste accourant asa plainte: 
‘ Agar, reléve-toi,’ dit-il, ‘ prends ton enfant. 


* APappui du Trés-haut tu viens de recourir! 
‘Quand on sait Minvoquer par d’ardentes 
priéres, 

* Les rochers inféconds, les sables solitaires 
‘ Et de fleurs et de fruits peavent se revétir. 
* Ici ton fils eroftra plein de force erannadeee, 
£ Une nombreuse race 

* Sortira @Iismael pour benir le Seigneur. ~ 
* Agar, porte ton fils au travers de la visted : 
* Bientét un puits sacré t’offrira sa fraiebear : 3 
* Vois ses bords s’élever str la mouvante 
aréne.” 


2 


L’ange a parlé: déja la bienheurense mére “re 
A soulevé son fils. Ce précieux | fardeaa 
Paraissait lui donner ua courage nouveau. 
Bient6t devant ses yeux, hors du sein de da 
terre 
S’élance cette source objet de ses desirs! 
Par ses brilants soupits , —_ 
Exprimant son amour et sa reconnaissance, 
De l’onde salutaire Agar puise les flots: °° 
Ismael se ranimc—oubliant sa souffrance, 
Lreseclave @Abraham sent aagsanl ‘tous ses 
maux. 


ie 


C’est ainsi que Laurence, aSiagre, a Pepin, 

Des bienfaits du Seigneur rappelait la mé- 
moire. 

Quard du fils d’Abrabam elle mY Phistoire,-. 

Des larmes tout a coup s’échappent sur sen 
sein. 

Cette lande est. pareille aux champe de Ber- 
sabée : 

Aride, inhabitée, . 
Elle ne peut offrir aucun secours humain: 
Comment franchir sans guide un breve 
~ tervalle?- . 

Vombre s’éclaircissait; et "horizon fointain 
Brillait des premiers feuk de Pauhe ‘matinale. » 


The mingled sound of the»bugle of the 
Bysantian soldiers with the “shrill clarinet 
ofthe Druids, is touchingly “described in S 
the following lines; nor is the descrip 
that follows Teas sammie” A det 


“ Le cor, harmonieux, des soldats byza 
Se méle aux cris aigus du clairon des d 
Chaque troupe ason tour presse ses, 


» . pides, 
Touche le pied des murs, brave les a 
mains, , 


Et léve au méme ingens les, coho, eri 
Jusqu’alors invincibles, 4 .., “ 


Des fatins avaient vu -couronner Jeurs ex- 


ploits: 

Les creneaux sont couverts de lear foule 
aguerrie ; 

Mais Rodamir s’avance: aux accents de sa 
‘voix, 


Plus fiére que jamais marche ¥ horde impie. 


Du Tibre au Vatican la mort impitoyable 
Parait, se reproduit sous mille traits divers. 
‘Les plaintes, les sanglots font retentir les 
airs. 
Sur les corps des mourants, l’assaillant im- 
placable 
S’éléve, et par degrés envahit les creneaux. 
Suivi de ses vassaux, 
Ruffin des ennemis va moissonnant V?armée : 
Il passe comme un trait de l’une a autre 
tour. 
Les fléches et les dards, les rocs, Vhuile en- 
flammée 
Plongent mille soldats au \énébreds séjour. 


Entouré de mourants, le mole d’Adrien 

Semble un-roc sourcilleux battu par la tem- 
péte: 

Les machines de guerre en vain frappent sa 
téte i 

Et ses pieds sont lavés de flots de sang paien. 

Rodamir a dressé son echelle pesante: « 

Aux yeux de son amante, 

Il veat sur ces remparts triompher ou mourir : 

Il s’approchait déja de la tour menagante— 

Une baliste alors s’ébranle, ét fait jaillir 

Sur le héros du nord une roehe brulante. 


Son large bouclier frémit, céde et se brise. 

Le prenx aux pieds des murs succombe ren- 
versé, 

Honteux, il se releve; et d’an cil courroucé 

Il blasphéme le Dien qui protége ’Eglise. 

Ormés en ce moment se présente a ses yeux. 

* Oroi, loin de ces lieux,’ 

Lui dit-il, ‘ suis mes pas et Rome est abattue. 

* Au milieu du combat, ceint de lauriers 
sanglants, 

* Le puissant Irmensul vient de frapper ma 
vue: 


CHARLEMAGNE; OU L'EGLISE DELIVREE, 


‘ Je te parle en son nom: écoute ses accents. 
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. This exquisite Poem concludes with the 


following lines :-— 


“ De prétres entouré, le pontife supréme 
Au-devant du monarque ayancait lentement: 
Prés de lui, de la croix le signe éblouissant ; 
Et sur son front sacré le triple diadéme, 

A Vaspect d’Adrien, Cherle, beet et les 


prewx, 
D’un ceur religieux 


‘Au vicairedu Christ rendent un saint hom. 


mage : 
‘Mon pére,’ dit le roi, ‘j’embrasse tes 
genoux ; 3 


* Du Dieu que nous servons ma victoire est 
Pouvrage ; 


* C’est lui seul qui livra les lombards a mes 


coups. 


‘©*Un messager divin dirigea ma valeur ; 
‘ Sur les remparts soumis au sceptre de l’Eglise 
© Que le bronze attestant la céleste entremise, 


‘ Offre aux yeux-des chrétiens ange extermi- - 


nateur: 3 : 
‘Crest lui de qui le soufflea guidé ma fai. 
blesse : 
* Dune sainte promesse 


* Mon ceur en ce moment acquitte ici les 


veux: 

* Mon pére, bénis-nous ; que of main favor- 
able 

* Daigne répandre i ici, de la bonté des Cieux, 

* Sur moi, sur mes guerriers, le trésor ineffa. 
ble.” 


** Charlemagne, a ces anotiy se souema vers la 
terre: 

Il adore le Dieu des a et des lating 5 

* Mon fils,’ dit le pasteur, ‘le maitre des hu- 
mains, 


c L’arbitre de la paix, arbitre de la guerre, 


En te livrant partout les pervers abattus, 
* Couronne tes vertus.’ : 
Il dit, et vers le ciel ce cri soudain s’éléve: 
* Gloire au fils de Pepin, gloire’ a Voint du 
Seigneur : 
‘ L’Eglise et les romaings délivrés par son 
glaive 
§ Le proclament du nom d’Auguste et d’Em- 
Ligh ; 
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RODERICK, THE LAST OF THE GOTHS. 
. 


Extracts from Roderick, the last of the Goths. By acetic Southey, Esq. 
London. 
— 


RODERICK’S PENITENCE. 


 Tyen Roderick knelt 

Before the holy man, and strove to speak. 

Thou seest, he cried,—thou seest,—but me- 
mory 

And suffocating thoughts represt the word, 

And shudderings, like an ague fit, from head 

To foot convulsed him ; till at length, subduing 

His nature to the effort, he exclaim’d, , 

Spreading his hands and lifting up his face, 

As if resolved in penitence to bear 

A buman eye upon his shame,—Thon seest 

Roderick the Goth! That name would have 
sufficed 

To tell the whole abhorred history : 

He not the less pursued,—the ravisher, 

The cause of all this ruin! Having said, 

In the same posture motionless he knelt, 

Arms straightened down, and hands outspread, 
and eyes 

Raised to the Monk, like one who from his voice 

Expected life or death. 

All night the old man 

Prayed with his penitent, and minister’d 

Unto the wounded soul, till he infused 

A healing hope of mercy, that allay'd 

Its heat of anguish,” 


This everlasting commune with myself. 
The Tempter hath assail’d me; my own heart 
Is leagued with him; Despair hath laid the nets 
To take my soul, and Memory, likeaghost, 
Hauuts me, and drives me to the toils.” 


THE RESULT OF ADOSINDA’S ae 


“ As thus she spake, are < 
Roderick intently listening had forgot . aed 
His crown, his kingdom, Waculaseiiaaall topeg “al 
His crimes,—so like a spell upon theGoth 
Her powerful words prevail’d. With openlips, — 
And eager ear, and eyes fe whites they 

watch’d ae,’ 
Her features,caught the spirit that pd breath’d 
Mute and enrapt he stood, and motionless; 
The vision rose before him; and that shout, ~ 
Which, like a thunder-peal, victorious Spain 
Sent through the welkin, rung within his soul” 
Its deep prophetic echoes. On his brow 
The pride and power of former majesty — 
Dawn’d once again, but changed and purified : ' 
Duty, and high heroic purposes, 
Now. hallow’d it, and, as with inward lights. “] 
Tilumed his meagre countenance austere. 
Awhile:in silence Adosinda stood, 
Reading his alter’d visage, and the thoughts. eR 
Which thus transfigured him, a she exe 
claim’d, t ®, 
The tale hath moved thee : it might move a 
dead, 
Quicken captivity’s dead soul, andronse 
This prostrate country from her mortal trance: 
Therefore I live to tell it. And for this. ~ 
Hath the Lord God Almighty given tome ~~ 
Aspirit not mine own, and strength from Hea- 
ven; or + 
Dealing piiann:es tn the days of onde = 
With that Bethulian Matron, when shesaved’ 
His people from the spoiler. What remains, ‘a 
But that the life which he bath thus preserved’ 
I consecrate to him? Not veil’d and vow’d — 
To pass my days in holiness and peace; 
Nor yet between sepulchral walls immured, 
Alive to penitence alone; my rule i "rag 
He hath himself prscaditiels and hath infused 
A passion in this woman’s lieast, wuerein 
All passions and all virtnes are combined : 
Love, hatred, joy, and anguish, and despai 
And hope, and natural piety, and faith, 
Make up the mighty feeling. Call it not. / 
Revenge ; thus sanctified and thus sublir 


HIS REMORSE. 


Oh for a voice 
Of comfort,—for a ray of hope from Heaven! 
A hand that from these billows of despair 
May reach and snatch him ere he sink en- 

gulph’d! 

At length, as life when it hath lain long time 
Opprest beneath some grievous malady, 
Seems to rouse up with re‘collected strength, 
And the sick man doth feel within himself 
A second spring ; so Roderick’s better mind 
Arose tu save him. Lo! the western sun 
Flames o’er the broad Atlaatic; on the verge 
Of glowing ocean rests; retiring then 
Draws with it all its rays, and sudden night 
Fills the whole cope of heaven. The penitent 
Knelt by Romano’s grave, and, falling prone, 
Claspt with extended arms the funeral mould. 
Father! hecried; Companien! only friend, 
When all beside was lost! thou too art gone, 
And the poor siuner whom from utter death 
Thy providential hand preserved, once more 
Totters upon the gulpb. Iam too weak. 
For solitude,—too vile a wretch to bear 


" 


Tis duty, tis devotion. Like the grace | 
Of God, it came and saved me; and in it 

Spain must have her salvation. In thy hands }) 
Here, on the grave of all my family, | 
1 make my vow.” 


RODERICK’S ANSWER TO FLORINDA. 


“ Father, at length she said, all tongues amid 
This general ruia shed their bitterness 
On Roderick, load his memory with reproach, 
And with their-eurses persecute his soul— 
Whyshouldst thou tell me this ? exclaim’d the 
Goth, 
From his cold forehead wiping as he spake 
The death-like moisture:—Why of Roderick’s 
gailt 
Tell me? Or thinkest thou I know it not? 
Alas! who hath not heard the hideous tale 
Of Roderick’s shame! Babes learn it from 
their nurses, 
And children, by their mother enidpebbed,, 
Liok their first execrations to his name. 
Ob, it hath caught a taint of infamy, 

That, like Iscariot’s, through all time shall 
: last, 
Reeking and fresh for ever !” 


DESCRIPTION OF MOONLIGHT, 


‘© How calmly gliding through the dark-blue 
sky 

The midnight Moon ascends! Her placid | 
beams, 

Through thinly seatter’d leaves and boughs 
grotesque, 

Mottle with mazy shades the orchard siope; 
Here, o’er the chesnut’s fretted foliage grey 
And massy, motionless, they spread; here 
~ shine 

Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night 
Their chasms; and there the glittering argentry . 
Ripples and glances on the confluent streams: | 
A lovelier, purer light than that of day 
Rests on the hills; and oh how awfully 
Into that deep and tranquil firmament 
The summits of Auseva rise serene! 

* The watchman on the battlements partakes 
The stillness of the solemn hour; he feels 
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FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


“ While thus Florinda spake, the dog who lay 
Before Rusilla’s feet, eyeing him long 
And wistfully, had iedogained at length, 


| Changed as he was and in those sordid weeds, 
| His royal master. 


And he rose and lick’d 
His witber’d hand, aud earnestly look’d up 
|| With eyes whose human meaning did not need 
| The aid of speech ; and moan’d, as if at once 
To court and chide the long- withheld caress. 
A feeling uncommix’d with sense of guilt © 
Or shame, yet painfullest, thrill’d through the 
King ; 

But he, to self-controul now long inured, 
Represt his rising heart, nor other tears, R 
Full as his struggling bosom was, let fall 
Than seem’d to follow on Florinda’s words. 
Looking toward her then, yet so that still 

He shunn’d the meeting of her eye, he said, 
Virtuous and pious as thou art, and ripe 

For heaven, O Lady, I will think the man 
Hath not by his Good Angel been cast off 
For whom thy supplications rise. 
Whose justice doth in its unerring course 
Visit the children for the sire’s offence, 

Shall He not in His boundless merey hear 
The daughter’s prayer, aud for her sake restore 
The guilty parent? My soul shall with thine 
In earnest and continual duty join— ; 
How deeply, how devoutly, He will know 

To whom the cry is raised! 

Thus having said, 

Deliberately, in self-possession still, 

Himself from that most painful interview 
Dispeeding, he withdrew. The watchful dog 
Foliow’d his footsteps close. But he retired 
Into the thickest grove ; there yieldiug way 
To his o’erburthen’d nature, from all eyes 
Apart, he cast himself upon the ground, 

And threw his arms around the dog, and cried, 
Whiletears stream’d down, Thou, Theron, then 

hast known 
Thy poor lost master,—Theron, none but 
thou!” 


| sPEECH OF FLORINDA ON THE MERCY OF 
OMNIPOTENCE. — 


The silence of the earth, the endless sound 


“ © blessed Suints, 


Of flowing water soothes him, and the stars, 
Which in that brightest moon-light well-nigh 
quench’d, 

Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 

Of yonder sapphire infinite, are seen, 

Draw on with elevating influence 

Toward eternity the attemper’d mind, 


And to the Virgin Mother silently 
q ‘Breathes forth her hymn of praise.” 


iv) Ne. 66.—Supplement. 


- Musing on worlds beyond the grave he stands, | 


| Florinda cried, *tis from the bitterness, 
| Not from the hardness of the heart, he speaks ! 
' Hear him! and in your goodness give the scoff 


The virtue of a prayer! So saying, she raised ~ 


|’ Her hands in fervent action claspt to heaven; 
| Then as, still claspt, they fell, toward her sire 
| She turo’d her eyes, beholding bim through 
} tears. 

| The look, the gesture, and that silent woe, 
‘" * Soften’d her father’s heart, which in this hour 


xXx ’ ‘ 


= 


The Power . 


~~ 


= i ae tees +a aoe 
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Was open to the influence of love. 

Priest, thy vocation were a blessed one, 

Said Julian, if its mighty power were used 
To lessen human misery, not to swell 

The mournful sum, already all-too. great. 

Vf, as thy former counsel should imply, 

Thou art not one who would for bis crafts 


: sake 


Fret with corrosives and inflame the wound, 

Which the poor sufferer brings to thee in 
trust, 

That thou with virtuous balm wilt bind it up; 

Tf, as I think, thou art not one of those 

Whose villainy makes honest men turn Moors, 

Thou thén wilt answer with unbiass’d mind 

What I shall ask thee, and exorcise thus 

The sick and feverish conscience of my child, 

From inbred phantoms, fiendlike, which pos- 
sess 

Her innocent spirit. Children we are all 

Of one great Father, in whatever clime , 

Nature or chance hath cast the seeds of life, 

All tongues, all colours : neither after death 

Shall we be sorted into languages 

And tints,—white, black, and tawny, Greek 
and Goth, , 

Northmen and offspring of hot Africa; 

The All Father, he iu whom we live and 
move, 


‘He the indifferent Jndge of all, regards 


Nations, and hues, and dialects alike. : 
According to their works shall they be judged, 
When even-handed Justice in the scale 

Their good and evil weighs. All creeds, I ween, 
Agree in this, and hold it orthedox.” 


RODERICK IN BATTLE. 


“ Roderick and vengeance! O’er the field it 
spread, 

All hearts and tongues uniting in the cry; 

Mountains and rocks and vales re-echoed 
round ; 

And he rejoicing in his strength rode on 

Laying on the Moors with that good sword, 
and smote, 

And overthrew, and scattered, and destroy’d, 

And trampled down ; and still at every blow 

Exultingly he sent the war-cry forth, 

Roderick the Goth! Roderick and Victory! 

Roderick and Vengeance! 

Thus he made his way, 

Smiting and slaying through the astonish’d 

ranks, 


as 
END OF THE TENTH VOLUME. Ww i a ’ rm 
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Till he beheld where on a ficry barb, 
Ebba, performing well a soldier's part, 
Dealt to the right and left his deadly blows. 
With mutual rage they met. The renegade 
Displays a scymitar, the splendid gift 
Of Walid from Damascus sent; its hilt 
Emboss’d with gems, its blade of perfect steel 
Which like a mirror sparkling to the sun : 
With dazzling splendour flash’d. The Goth k 
objects ; hw? 
His shield, and on its rim received the edge 
Driven from its aim aside, and of its force 
Diminish’d. Many a frustrate stroke was 
dealt e 
On either part, and many a foin.and thrust 
Aim’d and rebated; many a deadly blow 
Straight, or reverse, deliver’d and repell’d. 
Roderick at length with better speed hath 
reach’d ‘ Oss 
The apostate’s turban, and through all its 
folds : 
The true Cantabrien weapon making way 
Altain’d his forehead. Wretch! the avenger 
cried, 
It comes from Roderick’s hand ! Roderick the 
Goth, 
Who spared, who trusted thee, and was be- 
trayed! 
Go tell thy father now how thou hast sped 
With all thy treasons! Saying thus, he seized 
The miserable, who, blinded now with blood, 
Reel’d in the saddle ; and with sidelong step 
Backing Orelio, drew bim to the ground. 
He shrieking, as beneath the horse’s feet 
He fell, forgot his late-learnt creed, and call’d 
On Mary’s name. The dreadful Goth past on, 
Still plunging thro’ the thickest war, and still” 
Scattering, where’er he turn’d, the affrighted 
ranks. 
Oh who could-tell what deeds were wrought 
that day; 
Or who endure to hear the tale of rage, 
Hatred, and madness, and despair, and fear, 
Horror, and wounds, and agony, and death, 
The cries, the blasphemies, the shrieks, and 
groats, 
Aud prayers, which mingled with the din of 
arms 
In one wild uproar of terrific sounds; ~ 
While overall predominant was heard 
Reiterate from the conquerors o’er the field, 
Roderick the Goth! Roderick and Victory! 
Roderick and Vengeance!” 
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